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Editorial  Notes. 


We  greet  our  readers  in  this  festive 
season  May  Christ  be  formed  in  their 
hearts,  tfcf\.Jbope  of  glory.  We  wish 
them  a  happy  New  Year.  May  they  all 
experience  that  spiritual  renewal,  which 
will  make  them  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  past  year  teaches  us  lessons 
of  gratitude,  penitence  and  faith.  Gra¬ 
titude  to  God  for  the  countless  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  us.  Penitence  for  our 
many  sins — may  our  sorrow  be  of  a 
godly  sort,  working  repentance  unto  life. 
Faith  in  the  sin-forgiving  and  soul-heal¬ 
ing  Christ.  Standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  New  Year  it  is  wise  to  form  reso¬ 
lutions  of  amendment,  and  daily  strive, 
in  prayerful  reliance  upon  divine  grace, 
to  carry  them  out.  It  may  be  the  last 
year  of  our  earthly  life ;  to  some  of  our 
readers  it  will  surely  be.  Living  or 
dying,  may  we  be  the  Lord’s. 


Few  periodicals  of  our  country  have 
as  many  subscribers  to-day  as  they  had 
a  year  ago.  The  hard  times  have  re¬ 
duced  the  circulation  of  the  best  of  them. 
The  Guardian  has  gained  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  We  thank  our  friends,  and  above 
all  the  kind  Providence  of  God  which 
has  helped  and  prospered  it  thus  far. 
We  ask  our  patrons  for  their  continued 
support.  Speak  a  good  word  for  our 
magazine  to  your  friends.  Help  to 
raise  clubs  of  subscribers.  Let  each 
one  make  it  an  object  to  add  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  to  its  list.  We  want 
all  who  possess  the  talent  of  writing 
aptly  for  our  class  of  readers  to  aid  us 
with  their  pen  in  enriching  its  pages. 


Recently  in  a  village  church  a  collec¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  for  foreign  missions. 
When  the  money  came  to  be  counted  a 
fifty  dollar  bill  was  found  in  the  contri¬ 
bution-box.  Great  was  the  surprise. 


Who  could  have  put  it  in?  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  summer  visitors 
yet  staying  in  the  place,  said  the  dea¬ 
cons,  and  at  once  surmises  were  rife  as 
to  which  of  the  wealthy  gentlemen  at 
the  little  hotel  had  given  the  generous 
sum.  Finally,  after  much  discussion, 
Mr.  A - was  decided  upon,  and  Dea¬ 

con  Brown  went  to  call  upon  and  thank 
him  for  the  gift.  But  when  the  matter 

was  opened,  Mr.  A -  cut  short  the 

thanks  by  saying,  bluntly,  “  I  didn’t 
give  you  fifty  cents.”  Deacon  Brown 
retired,  and  a  new  conference  was  held. 

This  time  Dr.  F - ,  who  had  built 

and  was  occupying  a  summer  cottage, 
was  pitched  upon.  But  he  too  dis¬ 
claimed  the  contribution,  and  after  half- 
a-dozen  trials,  the  fifty  dollars  was  yet 
unaccounted  for. 

Now  all  this  while  a  poor  widow,  who 
was  a  member  and  faithful  attendant  of 
the  church,  was  never  once  thought  of, 
yet  it  was  she  who  had  given  this  mo¬ 
ney,  which  she  had  gathered  by  long 
and  patient  self-denial.  When  the  truth 
came  out  at  last,  how  blank  Deacon 
Brown  looked.  Yet  the  good  man  had 
not  judged  strangely,  and  probably  not 
one  of  us  would  have  thought  of  looking 
for  the  donor  of  that  fifty  dollars  in  that 
comparatively  poor  woman.  So  we  need 
not  smile  at  his  mistakes  too  compla¬ 
cently.  —  Christ.  Intelligencer. 


Where  did  she  get  the  money  from  ? 
Doubtless  she  earned  it  by  hard  work, 
used  her  earnings  savingly,  spent  no 
money  uselessly  for  luxurious  living; 
ate  plain  substantial  food,  perhaps  not 
always  enough  to  satisfy  her  hunger, 
wore  plain  clothing  which  by  much 
darning  and  patching  she  probably  wore 
as  long  as  she  could.  In  this  way  she 
was  enabled  to  give  much  more  to  Christ 
than  her  rich  neighbors,  who  spent 
vast  sums  in  high  living  and  showy 
parade,  and  gave  but  a  pittance  to  the 
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Lord.  The  poor  widow,  in  her  lonely, 
lowly  hut,  unknown,  unnoticed,  and  un- 
visited  by  the  fashionable  folk  around 
her,  put  more  into  the  Lord’s  treasury 
than  they  all. 

“  With  a  look  of  sad  content, 

Her  mite  within  the  treasure  heap  she  cast ; 
Then,  timidly  as  bashful  twilight,  stole 
From  out  the  temple.  But  her  lowly  gift 
Was  witnessed  by  an  eye  whose  mercy  views, 
In  motive,  all  that  consecrates  a  deed 
To  goodness,  so  He  blessed  the  Widow’s  Mite.” 


When  three  heroic  Hebrews,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  brought  David  a  cup 
of  fresh  water  from  the  well  at  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  gate,  the  good  king  refused  to 
drink  it,  although  almost  dying  of  thirst. 
Why?  Bought  or  brought  at  the  vir¬ 
tual  cost  of  three  brave  lives,  it  was  too 
precious  and  too  sacred  to  be  drunk  by 
him,  and  he  devoutly  poured  out  the 
water  as  an  offering  to  God.  How  pain¬ 
ful  must  the  further  enduring  of  his 
thirst  have  been,  and  what  a  heroic  sa¬ 
crifice  of  personal  comfort  it  involved  ! 
This  act  endeared  the  king  greatly  to 
his  people.  The  son  of  a  German  noble 
family,  sat  among  a  group  of  day  labor¬ 
ers  at  a  village  inn.  As  they  munched 
their  chunks  of  bread,  he  took  a  few 
ptars  and  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  his 
wallet,  and  ate  his  meal  as  simple  as 
theirs.  And  the  poor  working-men 
praised  the  young  duke  for  partaking 
alcng  with  them  of  as  plain  a  meal  as 
theirs.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  on 
his  conquering  path,  marched  through 
India,  he  almost  perished  with  thirst.  A 
group  of  soldiers,  at  a  great  cost,  brought 
him  a  drink  of  water.  He  poured  it 
out  as  a  libation  to  the  gods,  for  he 
would  not  drink  any  better  water  than 
he  could  give  to  his  soldiers.  For  a 
ruler  who  shared  the  lot  of  his  common 
soldiers  they  cheerfully  laid  down  their 
lives.  Higher  still  than  this  was  the 
libation  of  David,  offered  to  the  only 
ttue  God.  On  the  battle-field  of  Grave- 
lotte  the  Emperor  William  I.  ate  his 
black  bread,  and  nothing  more,  the 
same  food  his  victorious  soldiers  ate, 
and  slept  on  the  same  kind  of  cot.  And 
this  sharing  with  the  common  soldiers 
the  privations  and  perils  of  war  drew 
his  valiant  men  tenderly  to  his  heart, 
and  his  to  theirs.  In  these  trying  times 
we  greatly  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 


poor  by  suffering  with  them ;  reducing 
our  wants,  contenting  ourselves  with 
plainer  food  and  raiment ;  doing  with¬ 
out  luxuries  and  even  without  some  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  that  we  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give  to  those  who  are  in  want. 
Thus  our  Saviour  bore  our  burdens  and 
griefs.  Became  poor  and  lowly  for  our 
sakes  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God. 
Did  richer  people  thus  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  help  to  bear  the  burdens  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  needy,  we  would  hear  less  of 
embittered  jealousies  and  clashings  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor. 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the  Guardian. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


With  this  number  the  Guardian 
brings  its  thirtieth  New  Year’s  greeting 
to  its  readers,  and  the  present  editor  his 
thirteenth.  Since  the  issue  of  its  first 
number,  on  January  1,  1850,  it  has  had 
many  friends.  Those  that  were  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  then  are  now  in  middle 
life,  or  past.  Many  have  passed  beyond 
the  flood.  The  living  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  Jesus,  those  here  and  those  there, 
are  still  one  in  Him.  To  all  the  Guar¬ 
dian  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  true  friend.  Some  may  have 
made  a  poor  use  of  its  proffered  help. 
But  that  is  their  fault,  not  that  of  this 
Magazine.  It  has  a  responsible  and  a 
promising  mission  to  perform.  For,  the 
period  of  youth  is  extremely  critical. 
The  mind  eagerly  thirsts  for  knowledge, 
and,  whether  true  or  false,  takes  it  in 
readily.  Impressions  for  good  and  for 
evil  are  easily  made.  It  then  takes  but 
little  to  give  the  current  of  one’s  life  a 
new  turn.  Here  different  paths  diverge. 
A  slight  turn  in  the  wrong  direction 
may  lead  to  a  life  of  ruin.  An  inch  at 
a  railroad  switch  is  sufficient  to  wreck 
a  whole  train,  kill  a  hundred  people, 
and  desolate  a  score  of  homes. 

In  one  particular  the  Guardian  la¬ 
bors  under  a  disadvantage.  Its  means 
and  mission  will  not  allow  it  to  compete 
with  the  so-called  popular  monthlies. 
These  cater  to  the  popular  taste  with 
diversified  novelties.  They  aim  to  please 
people  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  charac¬ 
ters.  To  do  this  the  temptations  and 
perilous  vices  peculiar  to  youth  are  at 
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best  but  softly  touched.  Their  reading 
may  be  entertaining  and  pleasing,  but 
does  little  to  mould  and  build  up  sancti¬ 
fied  characters,  and  fit  persons  to  fight 
successfully  the  great  battle  of  life.  Not 
simply  the  battle  iu  the  race  for  fame 
and  wealth,  but  that  waged  against  sin 
for  the  saving  of  one’s  soul  forever. 
Some  of  our  readers  have  had  little  or 
uo  home  training  to  give  them  a  good 
start.  Others  have  had  it,  but  failed  to 
improve  it.  Some  need  chiding  and  re¬ 
straint,  others  an  incentive  to  pious  en¬ 
deavor  and  encouraging  hope.  All  need 
the  bleS'ed  Christ  and  His  anointing 
grace.  But  who  will  lead  them  to  His 
feet  ?  Who  help  them  to  stay  there  ? 

In  writing  for  our  Magazine,  and 
playing  for  it,  too,  we  often  try  to  take 
iu  the  whole  field  of  the  Guardian. 
Those  to  whom  it  has  spoken,  once 
young,  now  old  and  gray-headed,  or  per¬ 
haps  gone  up  higher,  and  those  reading 
it  now,  make  up  its  parish.  Humbly 
has  it  been  sowing  its  seed.  In  some 
hearts  has  it  already  borne  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  In  others,  like  the  grains  of 
wheat  benea'h  the  bandages  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  mummies,  after  being  fruitless  for 
a  season,  some  hand,  yet  unborn,  may 
help  to  unearth  and  unbandage  it,  and 
bring  it  under  the  light  of  a  vitalizing 
sun.  But  each  soul  is  of  priceless  va¬ 
lue — has  an  ever-enduring  destiny  to 
achieve.  If  achieved  rightly,  how  glo¬ 
rious!  if  wrongly,  how  ruinous!  All 
souls  are  moving  towards  it.  There  is 
no  stopping  or  avoiding  this  onward 
flow.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
In  this  respect  a  pastor  and  the  editor 
of  a  magazine  like  the  Guardian  have 
much  in  c  immon.  “  At  the  gate  of  birth 
souls  keep  coming,  and  across  the  world, 
and  out  at  the  gate  of  death  they  keep 
going.  And  all  the  worse  distracted  is 
the  time  of  their  passage  through,  so 
much  the  more  do  they  need  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  faithful  words  from  some 
heart  that  is  at  peace  with  itself,  and  in 
communion  with  <jod  and  Christ.  There 
are  souls  which  look  to  me  for  guidance, 
or  which  say  they  do.  These  souls  I 
have  to  watch;  and  I  have  perhaps  to 
notice  how  on  the  mind  of  this  old  man 
there  is  a  cloud  thickening, — and  how 
this  young  man  is  advanced  within 
sight  of  a  temptation,  that  beckons 
him, — and  how  this  maiden  is  walking 


with  her  eyes  on  what  is  no  trusty  star, 
but  a  deceitful  meteor, — and  how  this 
sufferer  is  beginning  to  despair, — and 
how  this  public  event  is  likely  to  affect 
the  minds  of  men,  whether  well  or  ill. 
whether  to  strengthen  them  in  right 
feeling  or  weaken  them.  And  so  some¬ 
times  it  may  happen  with  a  sermon  of 
mine,  that  some  hearer  is  guided  safely 
past  a  danger  which  he  never  saw, — or 
some  man  has  his  courage  called  up 
against  a  trouble  which  he  did  not  know 
was  coming, — or  some  woman  finds  her 
heart  grown  unexpectedly  strong  against 
her  next  trial, — or  some  youth  finds  him¬ 
self  followed  by  earnest  thoughts,  that 
have  come  upon  him  he  knows  not  how. 
To  do  something  of  this  nature,  and  to 
keep  myself  and  my  little  fl  >ck  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — this  is 
my  object,  and  I  think  it  is  my  proper 
business.” 

Thus,  too,  does  the  Guardian  feel 
towards  its  readers,  and  after  this  order 
it  strives  to  help  them.  And  in  these 
New  Year’s  reflections  one  feels  the 
solemn  mission  pressing  on  him  all  the 
more.  For  with  each  ending  year  are 
we  reminded  of  our  shortening  life  and 
its  coming  end.  St.  Jerome  writes  to  a 
friend:  “Do  you  not  perceive  how  you 
have  been  a  child,  a  boy,  a  robust  youth, 
and  how  already  you  are  now  an  old 
man?  We  die  daily;  we  are  chaugtd 
every  day.  This  moment  of  my  writing 
is  so  much  deducted  from  my  life.  We 
write ;  and  then  again  we  write  iu  an¬ 
swer.  Letters  cross  the  s^a,  and  ships 
plough  the  deep,  and  with  every  tide, 
every  wave,  our  moments  are  diminished. 
We  never  can  gain  any  thing  but  what 
we  cau  appropriate  to  ourselves  through 
the  love  of  Christ.” 

Thus  wrote  and  felt  good  St.  Jerome 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  He  felt  then 
a^  we  feel  now,  and  how  soon  life  for 
him  ended  just  as  he  had  thought  it 
would.  And  so  will  ours  by-and-by.  As 
Christians,  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  Let  this  life  be  one  of  persist¬ 
ent,  persevering  endeavor  for  the  good 
of  souls  and  His  glory.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  what  we  deem  needful.  In 
the  grave  whither  we  are  going,  there  is 
neither  work,  nor  wisdom  nor  device. 
Vain  regrets  over  evil,  brooding  over 
what  might  or  ought  to  have  been  will 
make  the  world  no  better,  and  us  no 
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wiser.  The  only  safe  way  is  at  once  to 
place  ourselves  on  a  better  footing  for 
the  future,  which  knows  no  failures, — 
to  turn  to  Christ  by  a  penitent  faith, 
and  give  ourselves  to  Him  as  He  has 
given  Himself  for  us. 

“  There’s  no  time  to  waste  in  sighing, 
While  the  years  are  rolling  on. 

Time  is  flying,  souls  are  dying, 

While  the  years  are  rolling  on.” 


The  Inn  at  Bethlehem. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  inn  of  the  Gospels  is  an  Eastern 
khan,  caravanserai,  or  caravan  house. 
These  buildings  are  built  all  after  one 
plan.  Usually  of  rough  stone,  and  only 
one  story.  “They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  a  square  enclosure,  in  which  the 
cattle  can  be  tied  up  in  safety  for  the 
night,  and  an  arched  recess  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  travellers.”  The  recess 
has  a  paved  floor,  and  is  raised  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  other  part.  It  is  simply 
an  elevated  platform  along  the  sides  of 
the  buildings,  without  any  furniture  but 
what  travellers  bring  with  them.  On 
the  lower  floor  are  the  cattle,  camels, 
donkeys,  horses,  mules,  and  piles  of  bag¬ 
gage  and  merchandise.  On  the  upper 
travellers  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  s'ght 
of  each  other.  Nothing  but  lodging,  no 
bed  nor  board,  are  furnished.  Even 
the  water  the  travellers  must  draw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fountain  or  well.  Within 
its  walls  they  find  a  place  of  shelter,  and 
nothing  more. 

Should  they  come  late  the  platform 
may  be  occupied  by  others,  and  they 
must  lodge  among  the  animals  and  lug¬ 
gage  on  the  lower  floor.  Here  are  all 
manner  of  offensive  odors  and  noises,  and 
the  sneaking  thefts  of  cunning  dogs, 
annoy  them.  Sometimes,  when  large 
caravans  visit  a  place,  some  can  find 
room  neither  on  the  platform  nor  among 
the  animals  on  the  lower  pavement. 
Many  of  these  inns,  built  near  the  lime¬ 
stone  hills  of  Palestine,  had  caves  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  near  the  main  building, 
in  which  the  animals  of  the  travelleis 
were  housed.  In  these  cave-stables  some 
of  the  pilgrims  sought  shelter  for  want 
of  a  better  place.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  such  a  cave,  belonging  to  the 
inn,  our  Saviour  was  born. 


Justin  Martyr,  a  great  writer  of  the 
early  Church,  was.  born  at  Shechem,  in 
Palestine.  He  lived  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  our  Saviour,  and  places 
the  scene  of  His  birth  in  a  cave  at  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Over  this  cave  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  has  been  built.  In  a  cave 
near  by,  which  you  enter  through  the 
room  marking  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  St.  Jerome  lived  and  labored  for 
years,  while  he  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Latin  tongue.  Hither  came  Joseph 
and  Mary  from  Nazareth,  a  distance  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles.  Here  David 
had  lived.  And  being  of  his  lineage 
they  came  here  to  be  enrolled  or  taxed. 
This  taxing  brought  so  many  people  to 
Bethlehem  that  they  could  not  all  find 
room  in  one  caravan  house.  Joseph 
and  Mary  happening  to  arrive  somewhat 
late,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  lodging  in  a  cave-stable.  And  thus 
it  happened  that  Jesus  was  bora  in  a 
stable. 

The  earthly  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Saviour  abounds  in  contrasts.  How 
lowly  and  yet  lofty  His  being.  The  new¬ 
born  babe  lies  helpless  and  listless  in  the 
arms  of  His  meek  mother,  while  the 
frightened  Herod  is  mustering  his  co¬ 
horts  to  destroy  Him.  How  harmless 
the  child,  and  seemingly  how  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  the  great  Emperor 
Augustus.  The  abode  of  the  new  King 
is  in  a  stable,  amid  the  odor  of  cattle 
and  hay,  that  of  Herod  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Pome  in  gorgeously  furnished 
palaces.  He  is  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  they  are  arrayed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen.  His  bed  a  manger,  theirs  a 
couch  of  richest  make  and  material. 
Mary  and  Joseph  are  His  only  attend¬ 
ants,  they  are  served  and  waited  on  by 
thousands.  Not  even  in  the  inn  or  hum¬ 
ble  caravan  house  can  He  find  a  spot  to  be 
born  in.  In  the  best  and  costlhst  apart¬ 
ments  that  rojalty  can  furnish  are  the 
rulers  of  the  earth-born,  but  the  King  of 
kings  is  even  refused  a  spot  in  an  inn 
where  to  be  bora.  How  humble  the 
scene  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem. 

“  Low  lies  His  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall.” 

Yet  the  stars  of  the  firmament  vie  to  do 
Him  honor,  and  the  angels  of  heaven 
chant  an  anthem  in  honor  of  His  birth. 
How  poor  in  money  and  friends  this 
Nazarene  group  in  the  stable  looks. 
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Yet  the  great  and  the  wise  come  from 
a  far  country  to  offer  Him  reverent  wor¬ 
ship,  and  lay  their  costly  offerings  at  His 
feet.  Holy  angels  shield  Him  against  the 
cruel  envy  of  Herod.  A  sceptre  greater 
than  that  of  David  and  Solomon  is  put 
into  the  tiny  hands  of  this  harmless  yet 
dreaded  Child  of  heaven.  The  great 
Roman  Empire  is  shaken  to  its  centre  as 
the  Christ-child  ascends  the  throne  of  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  How 
unpromising  the  beginnings  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  when  its  King  was  a  child.  How 
vast  its  present  domains.  “  Therefore 
receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we 
may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  godly  fear.” 


My  Sister’s  Dying  Admonition. 

The  writer  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  much  beloved  companion  in  January 
1842.  She  spent  her  parting  moments 
in  addressing  a  dying  admonition  to 
each  •  one  around  her  bed.  That  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  younger  sister,  we  embodied 
in  the  following  poetical  effusion,  writ¬ 
ten  shortly  after  her  death.  A  recent 
request  for  a  copy  of  it  has  brought  it 
to  our  attention  afresh,  and  hence  we 
have  concluded  to  give  it  to  the  readers 
of  the  “Guardian,”  it  having  never  be¬ 
fore  appeared  in  print.  It  will,  we  trust, 
find  acceptance  with  some  on  account 
of  its  Christian  sentiment,  though  we 
do  not  claim  for  it  any  special  poetical 
merit.  S.  R.  F. 

As  lowly  on  the  bed  of  death, 

My  eldest  sister  lay, 

About  to  yield  her  fleeting  breath 
And  soar  from  earth  away. 

A  parting  word  she  sought  to  give 
To  me,  as  I  stood  nigh, 

That  like  a  Christian  I  might  live , 

And  like  one  also  die. 

“  See,  sister !  See  religion’s  power, 

As  in  my  death  ’tis  shown. 

O  make  this  yours  through  life’s  brief  hour, 
And  heaven  shall  be  your  own.” 

This  said  ;  with  peace  as  tongue  can’t  tell, 
She  sank  into  her  rest ; 

And  now  with  Jesus  e’er  shall  dwell, 

In  regions  of  the  blest. 

O  may  her  words  upon  my  heart 
Deeply  engraven  be, 

That  I  from  God  shall  not  depart 
Through  all  eternity. 


The  Fading  and  the  Falling  Leaf. 


BY  PROF.  1HOS.  s.  STEIN. 


Winter  is  at  our  doors.  Her  first 
messenger,  clad  in  robes  of  fleecy  white, 
made  his  appearance  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  almost  immediately  departed.  The 
plentiful  crops  have  been  gathered  and 
stored  into  barns;  the  fields  are  bare  and 
desolate ;  the  cattle  are  disappearing 
from  a  thousand  hills  and  plains ;  the 
mountains  assume  a  deep  blue ;  all  vege¬ 
tation  has  cast  oft'  her  parti-colored  robe ; 
the  driving  rain  and  the  howling  wind 
render  outdoor  life  unpleasant,  and  lead 
us  to  gather  around  the  family  hearth. 

We  all  accept  these  changes  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  we 
prefer  them?  The  question  answers 
itself.  Is  it  because  we  know  the  un¬ 
alterable  course  of  nature,  and  conclude 
to  submit  to  our  fate?  That  would  be 
a  cold  comfort.  Is  it  not  rather,  be¬ 
cause  we  look  (no  doubt,  often  uncon¬ 
sciously)  for  a  resurrection  of  nature 
next  spring?  We  expect  to  see  all  ve¬ 
getation  again  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  liv¬ 
ing  green. 

Let  us  now  inquire  why  the  leaf  falls, 
and  what  lesson  it  teaches  us.  For,  if 
there  are 

“  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing,” 

surely  we  can  learn  a  lesson  here.  The 
immediate,  scientific  cause  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  we  shall  not  consider  here, 
but  rather,  the  final  cause,  or  purpose 
for  which  it  falls,  or  at  least,  one  of  the 
final  causes. 

Early  in  the  summer  there  is  formed 
in  the  axil  of  the  tree,  i.  e.,  in  the  upper 
angle  formed  by  the  petiole  or  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf  and  the  branch  on  which  it 
is  inserted,  a  small  bud.  These  axillary 
buds,  as  they  are  called,  because  they 
are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
sometimes  develop  into  small  shoots,  or 
branches,  later  in  the  season,  but  gene¬ 
rally  do  not  expand  until  the  following 
spring.  They  are  sometimes  so  small 
as  to  escape  detection,  being  hidden 
under  the  bark,  or,  in  some  cases  (but¬ 
tonwood,  sumac),  under  the  petiole  of 
the  leaf,  which  is  hollowed  out  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Now,  suppose  the  leaves  would  not 
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fall  in  autumn,  suppose  they  could  not 
separate  from  the  branches  to  which 
they  are  attached,  what  would  be  the 
result?  The  tree  would  be  filled  with 
dry  and  faded  leaves  all  the  year  round. 
The  leaves,  performing  their  functions 
in  their  earlier  state,  ministered  to  the 
life  of  the  tree,  but  being  no  longer  ca¬ 
pable  of  that,  the  tree  must  gradually 
*nd  inevitably  die.  But  you  may  ask, 
Would  not  next  spring  clothe  it  with  a 
new  apparel  of  green?  I  answer,  No; 
and  for  this  reason.  The  axillary  buds 
could  not  expand,  and  there  can  be  no 
leaves  without  these  bud13.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  embryonic  leaves.  They 
require  very  little  space  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  at  first,  but  when  they  begin 
to  develop,  they  need  more  room.  Thus, 
if  the  leaves  would  remain  permanently 
attached  to  the  branches,  these  axillary 
buds  could  not  develop  themselves  and 
grow  into  leafy  shoots  and  branches,  for 
Jack  of  room.  They  would  die  in  the 
first  year  of  their  existence,  and,  of 
course,  there  could  be  no  new  leases  the 
next  spring.  And  thus  spring  would  be 
changed  from  the  season  of  the  renewal 
of  life  into  one  having  the  appearance  of 
decay  and  death.  She  would  exchange 
her  robe  of  living  green  for  one  of  a 
death-like  gloom. 

Hence  the  leaf  must  fall ,  as  well  as 
fade ,  if  it  wishes  to  have  a  future  ex¬ 
istence  in  its  direct  descendant,  the  ax¬ 
illary  bud  and  the  subsequent  branch 
into  which  it  develops. 

But  what  is  the  application  of  all  this 
to  ourselves  ?  What  lesson  does  it  teach 
us?  “  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.”  Now, 
as  we  supposed  the  leaves  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  branches,  let  us, 
likewise,  suppose  ourselves  attached  to 
this  earth — our  abode  in  this  world  to 
be  permanent.  What  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult?  How  would  it  affect  us?  We, 
of  course,  could  not  prevent  ourselves 
lading  from  the  bloom  and  vigor  of 
youth  to  decrepid  and  withered  old  age. 
Thus  each  individual  in  particular,  and 
mankind  in  general,  like  the  tree,  with 
permanent  leaves,  would  present  a  fee¬ 
ble  and  lifeless  aspect. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  in  us  an 
axillary  bud  of  immortality,  a  germ  of 
a  future,  spiritual  life.  And,  as  the 
tree  with  its  leaves  permanently  attached 
to  it  could  not  develop  its  axillary  buds, 


so  neither  can  this  bud  of  a  new  life  in 
us  expand  itself  and  attain  to  full  growth 
here  on  earth.  Why?  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  axillary  bud  could  not 
develop,  were  the  leaf  permanent,  viz., 
lack  of  room.  Thus  this  bud  of  a  spi¬ 
ritual  life  in  us  cannot  mature  for  want 
of  room.  It  is  “choked  with  the  cares 
of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  and  becomes  unfruitful.’ ’  It  is 
true,  that,  as  the  axillary  bud  sometimes 
develops  into  a  small  shoot  or  branch  the 
same  season,  so  this  germ  of  a  new  life 
in  us  may  attain  some  degree  of  growth 
in  this  life,  yet,  in  order  to  develop  itself 
fully,  to  exert  to  the  utmost  its  latent 
powers,  it  is  necessary  that  this  “  mor¬ 
tal,  corruptible  body”  be  laid  aside. 
Just  as  necessary,  as  that,  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  the  leaf  must  fall.  Hence, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  “  we  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf,”  but  also  that  we  fall  as 
a  leaf.  This  fall  is  in  fact  a  rising,  for, 
if  we  fall  not,  we  cannot  rise.  Unless 
the  leaf  fall,  the  axillary  bud  cannot 
develop  the  life  imparted  to  it  by  the 
tree.  And  unless  we  “shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil,”  the  germ  of  a  future,  spi¬ 
ritual  existence  cannot  come  to  matu¬ 
rity.  Thus  death  is  a  “  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.”  Who  should  not  be  willing, 
when  he  has  performed  the  duties  of 
life,  when  he  has  subserved  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  placed  on  earth, — 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
not  be  willing  to  “fade  as  a  leaf?”  As 
the  sun  often  displays  his  brightest  co¬ 
lors  when  setting,  and  leaves  assume 
their  most  beautiful  hues  when  fading, 
so  a  Christian’s  decline  of  life  will  be 
marked  by  the  tints  of  the  bow  of  God’s 
promise  and  the  effulgence  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  shed  upon  him.  And 
when  the  time  has  come  he  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  fall  as  a  leaf,  in  order  that  he 
may  henceforth  enjoy  immortal  life, 
and  develop  into  the  full  and  perfect 
man,  the  image  of  his  Creator. 


Rural  Life  in  Russia. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Russia  has  of  late  years  stepped  into 
the  front  ranks  of  the  few  controlling 
powers  of  the  earth.  In  population  and 
territory  she  has  no  equal.  The  Rus- 
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sian  word  for  a  foreigner  is  “  the 
dumb,”  “  the  speechless.”  Russian  pea¬ 
sants  (farmers  on  a  small  scale)  have 
been  heard  to  say,  when  listening  to  for¬ 
eigners  conversing :  “  Look  at  those 
people ;  they  are  making  a  noise,  and 
yet  they  cannot  speak.”  We  may  smile 
at  their  conclusion  ;  but  they  might  feel 
equally  amused  at  our  ignorance  of 
their  habits  and  national  life.  Hitherto 
people  of  other  nations  have  travelled 
less  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  country.  As  a  consequence  less  is 
known  about  her  religious  and  social 
life. 

Russia  covers  a  territory  forty  times 
as  large  as  that  of  France,  and  has 
80,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  popu¬ 
lation  per  square  mile  is  only  one- 
eighth  that  of  England.  The  bulk  of 
the  English  people  live  in  large  towns  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  are 
peasants  —  four-fifths  of  them  —  and 
Jive  in  small  towns.  As  in  Germany, 
the  farming  population,  or  peasantry, 
are  grouped  together  in  villages.  Large 
landholdeis  or  proprietors  usually  live 
near  the  village,  or  the  Mir,  as  they 
call  it.  Country  or  farm  life  in  Russia 
is  found  in  these  small  towns.  Each 
peasant,  if  he  has  the  means,  can  own 
the  house  he  lives  in,  but  all  the  land 
belongs  to  the  commune  or  village  gov¬ 
ernment.  From  one  to  many  thousand 
acres  are  thus  owned.  This  is  divided 
into  three  fields :  one  for  rye,  another 
for  oats  and  buckwheat,  and  a  third  for 
pasture.  Sometimes  a  fourth  is  meadow- 
land.  In  each  field  every  peasant  is 
assigned  a  strip  of  land,  according  to 
the  number  of  male  members  in  the 
family.  A  family  with  two  working¬ 
men  gets  half  as  much  as  one  with 
four.  A  farmer  must  farm  rye  in  the 
rye  field,  and  oats  and  buckwheat  in 
the  field  assigned  for  these,  and  no¬ 
thing  else.  Often  the  crops  do  not 
suffice  to  pay  the  taxes.  For  this  reason 
the  less  land  the  peasant  farms  the 
better,  and  often  he  begs  for  less.  The 
village  Assembly  is  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  to  the  Empire. 
Hence  it  keeps  an  eye  on  drunkards 
and  lazy  people,  lest  they  become  a 
burden  to  the  town,  and  compel  it 
to  pay  their  taxes.  If  a  man  becomes 
a  drunkard,  every  citizen  in  the  village 
has  a  right  to  complain,  as  he  is  in  part 


pecuniarily  responsible  for  him.  No  one 
can  leave  the  village  without  its  con¬ 
sent.  Indeed  the  farmer  cannot  begin 
to  plough,  sow  or  reap  until  the  Vdlage 
Assembly  has  passed  an  action  on  the 
subject. 

The  head  of  the  place  is  the  Village 
Elder,  corresponding  to  our  burgess  or 
to  the  German  Biirgermebter.  He  is 
elected  at  a  Village  Assembly,  usually 
against  his  will.  He  is  without  au¬ 
thority,  and  receives  neither  pay  nor 
much  respect.  He  presides  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  meetings  by  simply  standing  a 
little  back  or  to  one  side  of  the  crowd 
of  men  and  women.  He  speaks  little, 
watches  the  loud  colloquial  discus-ions, 
calls  a  speaker  “  a  blockhead,’’  or  orders 
him  to  hold  his  tongue  when  the  latter 
wTags  foolishly.  When  he  thinks  the 
crowd  have  sufficiently  discussed  any 
given  subject,  and  seem  to  be  generally 
favorable  to  it,  he  calls  out:  “Well, 
Orthodox,  have  you  decided  so  ?  ”  Pei  - 
haps  the  crowd  will  shout,  “  Ladno, 
ladno!”  (Agreed,  agreed.)  That  settles 
the  matter.  If  there  is  a  division  of  sen¬ 
timent,  he  requests  those  in  favor  to 
stand  on  the  right  side,  and  those  op¬ 
posed  on  the  left,  until  they  have  been 
counted.  The  women  are  allowed  to  be 
present,  but  rarely  speak.  The  Russian 
loves  his  wife,  but  does  not  consider  her 
his  equal.  She  can  and  must  help  h:rn 
to  perform  hard  work,  but  mentally  he 
ranks  her  below  himself.  His  adage 
touching  woman  is:  “The  hair  is  long, 
but  the  mind  is  short.”  One  of  his  pro¬ 
verbs  holds  that  “seven  women  have 
collectively  but  one  soul,”  and  another 
that  she  has  no  soul  at  all.  Of  course 
such  views  are  only  held  among  the 
most  ignorant  and  depraved.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  description  of  a  village  elec¬ 
tion,  given  in  Wallace’s  excellent  work 
on  Russia,  to  which  we  ate  indebted  for 
some  of  the  material  in  this  article: 

“It  is  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  pea¬ 
sants,  male  and  female,  have  turned  out 
in  Sunday  attire,  and  the  bright  cos 
tumes  of  the  women  help  the  suushiue 
to  put  a  little  rich  color  into  the  scene, 
which  is  at  ordinary  times  monotonously 
gray.  Slowly  the  crowd  collects  in  the 
open  space  at  the  side  of  the  church. 
All  classes  of  the  population  are  repre¬ 
sented.  On  the  extreme  outskirts  are 
a  band  of  fair-haired,  merry  childrvn, 
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some  of  them  standing,  or  lying  on  the 
grass,  and  gazing  attentively  at  the 
proceedings,  and  others  running  about 
and  playing  at  tig.  Close  to  these  stands 
a  group  of  young  girls,  convulsed  with 
half-suppressed  laughter.  The  cause  of 
their  merriment  is  a  youth  of  some  sev¬ 
enteen  summers,  evidently  the  wag  of 
the  village,  who  stands  beside  them  with 
an  accordeon  in  his  hand,  and  relates  to 
them,  in  a  half-whisper,  hoW  he  is  about 
to  be  elected  Elder,  and  what  mad 
pranks  he  will  play  in  that  capacity. 
When  one  of  the  girls  happens  to  laugh 
outright,  the  matrons  who  are  standing 
near,  turn  around  and  scowl;  and  one 
of  them,  stepping  forward,  orders  the 
offender,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  go 
home  at  once  if  she  cannot  behave  her¬ 
self.  Crest-fallen,  the  culprit  retires, 
and  the  youth  who  is  the  cause  of  the 
merriment,  makes  the  incident  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  new  joke. 

“  Meanwhile  the  deliberations  have  be¬ 
gun.  The  majority  of  the  members  are 
chatting  together,  or  looking  at  a  liitle 
group  composed  of  three  peasants  and  a 
woman,  who  are  standing  a  little  apart 
from  the  others.  There  alone  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  is  being  really  discussed.  A 
woman  is  explaining,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  with  a  vast  amount  of  useless 
repetition,  that  her  ‘  old  man/  who  is 
Elder  for  the  time  being,  is  very  ill  and 
cannot  fulfill  his  duties.  ‘Very  well; 
that’s  enough;  hold  your  tongue/  says 
the  gray-beard  of  the  little  group  to  the 
woman  ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  other 
peasants,  remarks,  ‘  There’s  nothing  to 
be  done.  The  stanvoi  (officer  of  rural 
police)  will  be  here  one  of  these  days, 
and  will  make  a  row  again  if  we  don’t 
elect  a  new  Elder.  Whom  shall  we 
choose  ?  ’ 

“  As  soon  as  this  question  is  asked 
several  peasants  look  down  to  the 
ground,  or  try  in  some  other  way  to  avoid 
attracting  attention,  lest  their  names 
should  be  suggested.  When  the  silence 
has  continued  a  minute  or  two,  the 
gray-beard  says  :  ‘  There  is  Alexei  Ivan- 
of ;  he  has  not  served  yet !  ’ 

“‘Yes,  yes,  Alexei  Ivanof !  ’  shout 
half  a  dozen  voices,  belonging  perhaps  to 
peasants  who  fear  they  may  be  elected. 

“  Alexei  protests  in  the  strongest 
terms.  He  cannot  say  that  he  is  ill,  be¬ 
cause  his  big  ruddyface  would  give  him 


the  lie  direct ;  but  he  finds  half  a  dozen 
other  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
chosen,  and  accordingly  requests  to  be 
excused.  But  his  protestations  are  not 
listened  to,  and  the  proceedings  termi¬ 
nate.  A  new  Village  Elder  has  been 
elected.” 

The  standard  of  Sunday  observance 
in  Russia  is  low.  Like  France  and 
Switzerland,  the  popular  elections  are 
held  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  sometimes 
on  a  holy-day.  And  although  these  elec¬ 
tions  are  usually  conducted  in  an  or¬ 
derly  way,  their  being  held  on  this 
day  has  doubtless  helped  to  weaken  the 
popular  force  of  Russian  religion. 

Still,  at  these  elections,  one  can  see 
much  from  which  Americans  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson.  The  meetings 
are  held  in  the  open  air,  at  a  spot  where 
there  is  the  least  mud.  No  village  has 
a  building  large  enough  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  There  are  no  election  rules  read. 
Indeed  there  is  no  written  Village  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  people  follow  an  un¬ 
written  law — the  rules  their  forefathers 
observed.  These  have  been  handed 
down  for  many  generations,  and  every¬ 
body  seems  to  know  what  they  are. 
Every  household  is  represented  by  a 
head — the  father,  grandfather,  elder 
brother,  or,  if  without  a  male  member, 
one  of  the  older  female  members. 
These  heads  represent  the  family  in  the 
town  assemblies  and  vote.  At  these 
meetings  there  are  no  set  speeches 
made.  Groups  of  men  and  women 
standing  together,  talk  the  subjects 
over.  Should  a  young  member  try  to 
spread  himself  at  speech-making,  some 
older  persons  will  soon  stop  his  fine 
talking.  In  a  group  or  among  the 
whole,  two  or  more  peasants  can  speak. 
For  a  while  there  may  be  a  hum  and 
noise  of  promiscuous  conversation,  fun 
and  laughter.  They  are  very  good- 
humored  people,  rarely  quarrelling  or 
coming  to  blows.  ‘‘No  class  of  men  in 
the  world  is  more  good-natured  and 
pacific  than  the  Russian  peasantry.” 
When  sober  they  never  fight,  and  when 
drunk  they  caress,  fondle  and  embrace. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  liquor  dealer  asked  permision  to 
open  a  gin  shop  in  the  village.  The 
Russians  are  fond  of  strong  drink,  and 
are  given  to  drunkenness.  The  better 
class  of  men  and  all  the  women  of 
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the  town  opposed  this  gin-shop.  Should 
it  make  drunkards  who  would  neglect 
their  farms  when  al  1  the  rest  would  be  held 
for  the  payment  of  their  unpaid  taxes. 
Besides,  many  of  them  knew  the  evils  of 
drunkenness — the  women  knew  it  would 
ruin  the  peace  of  their  homes.  Still, 
liquor  carried  the  vote,  and  the  nuisance 
came,  with  its  consequent  ruin. 

With  such  regulations  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Russian  peasant  could  not 
have  any  strong  home  attachments.  For 
where  there  is  no  ownership  the  heart 
takes  no  root.  Still,  although  he  is  really 
only  a  renter  of  the  land  he  farms,  he  owns 
his  house.  His  parents,  grandparents, 
and  possibly  a  still  more  remote  an¬ 
cestry  have  lived  in  it.  In  it  many 
generations  of  his  kin  have  been  born. 
It  is  sacredly  kept  in  the  family,  even 
though  it  be  occupied  by  strangers. 
Many  peasants  are  at  work  or  in  business 
in  Moscow,  Novegerod  or  St.  Petersburg 
for  years,  but  occasionally  revisit  their 
village  homes,  and  pay  their  taxes  to 
retain  their  interest  in  the  village  lands. 
Sometimes  part  of  the  family  remain 
in  the  humble  old  home,  whilst  the  rest 
are  living  in  style  in  the  great  city. 
If  you  ask  them  the  reason  of  this  di¬ 
vided  home-life,  they  will  tell  you  :  Our 
forefathers  are  buried  in  the  village 
grave-yard,  there  will  we  be  buried. 
The  fortunes  of  business  are  uncertain. 
Should  we  fail  in  our  ventures  or  work 
elsewhere,  the  home  of  our  native  vil¬ 
lage  will  not  fail  us.  Our  children  may 
come  to  grief  and  want.  Our  dear  old 
home,  and  strip  of  land  and  right  in  the 
grave-yard  will  give  them  a  dwelling- 
place  through  life,  and  a  place  of  rest 
after  death. 

Thus  the  Russian  peasant  reasons, 
after  he  ceases  to  work  his  lands  and 
becomes  a  rich  burgher  of  a  great  city. 
The  home  ties  of  Russian  families  are 
not  so  easily  severed  as  those  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Sons  and  daughters,  even  after 
they  are  married,  often  remain  under 
the  parental  roof  until  past  middle  life. 
And  while  here,  all  their  earnings  are 
put  into  a  common  treasury  under  the 
care  of  the  father.  Out  of  it  he  supplies 
their  wants,  but  retains  the  surplus 
lunds.  If  an  investment  is  to  be  made, 
he  consults  the  older  sons.  Thus  Rus¬ 
sian  houses  are  often  crowded  with  three 
generations.  And  where  daughters  and 


daughters-in-lawr,  sons  and  grandsons, 
cousins  and  nephews,  are  dwelling  to¬ 
gether,  the  affections  as  well  as  the  fric¬ 
tions  of  home  life  come  into  full  play, 
and  possibly  not  always  in  the  most 
agreeable  forms.  In  many  homes  a 
lively  time  is  had,  where,  however,  the 
tongue  is  the  only  weapon  of  warfare. 
This  deference  to  parental  authority 
is  pleasing  to  witness,  from  which  many 
people,  who  claim  to  have  a  purer  reli¬ 
gion  than  the  Russians,  might  learn  im¬ 
portant  lessons. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  home  estate 
very  unfair  distinctions  are  made.  A 
married  daughter  gets  nothing  from  her 
father’s  estate,  because  she  is  expected 
to  be  cared  for  by  her  husband’s  family. 
A  son  who  separates  himself  from  home 
before  his  father’s  death,  gets  nothing 
but  perhaps  a  share  in  the  stock  of 
clothing  left  by  the  parents,  and  some 
articles  of  furniture. 

A  Russian  peasant,  in  the  popular  sense, 
means  “a  man,  a  woman  and  a  horse.” 
When  a  boy  has  grown  up  to  be  an 
able-bodied  laborer,  he  is  expected  to 
provide  the  two  remaining  ingredients 
of  true  peasantry.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  is  informed  that  he  ought 
to  marry  at  once.  If  he  consents  to  the 
admonition,  parents  and  a  few  consid¬ 
erate  friends  will  help  him  to  search  for 
a  wife.  A  class  of  women  called  Svalkhi 
are  matchmakers  by  profession,  whose 
offices  are  often  employed  to  negotiate 
between  the  parents  of  young  persons. 
The  chief  requisites  on  both  sides  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  beauty  or  fiue  mental  quali¬ 
ties,  but  bodily  strength  and  power  to 
work.  The  law  forbids  the  marriage  of 
cousins  and  those  related  with  their 
sponsors.  The  bride  brings  nothing 
with  her  to  her  future  home  but  her 
bridal  dress  and  a  pair  of  good  strong 
arms.  With  the  latter  she  expects  to 
add  to  the  common  wealth  of  the  family. 
It  would  be  unnatural  if  mauy  of  these 
young  hearts  v7ould  not  be  united  with 
ties  of  tenderness  and  love  ;  still,  we  are 
told  that  among  a  large  class,  as  a  rule, 
the  heart  is  less  consulted  than  the 
purse  and  the  power  to  work. 

The  millions  of  the  hard-working 
Russian  peasantry  feed  and  furnish  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation.  True,  their 
farming  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  after 
the  modern  and  more  improved  style. 
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la  northern  Russia  and  on  the  Steppes 
or  Russian  prairies,  in  southern  and 
eastern  Russia,  farmers  lead  a  roving 
life.  They  settle  down  upon  and  farm 
a  certain  tract  for  two  or  three  years,  or 
as  long  as  it  will  yield  a  paying  crop 
without  manuring — until  they  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  soil ;  then  they  move  to 
another  unoccupied  tract  and  repeat  the 
process.  This  is  a  very  unwise  kind  of 
farming.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  have 
passed  over  the  unoccupied  lands.  Af¬ 
ter  the  exhausted  land  will  have  rested 
five  or  ten  years,  they  can  return  and 
farm  it  again.  With  all  these  agricul¬ 
tural  drawbacks  Russia  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  greatest  grain-producing 
countries  of  the  earth.  A  distinguished 
writer  says  :  “  The  more  advanced  parts 
of  Europe  would  be  starved  out  of  their 
centres  were  it  not  for  the  grain  of 
Egypt,  Russia  and  America.” 


The  Death-roll  of  a  Year. 


BY  BEY.  D.  W.  GERHARD. 


What  a  rich  experience  Christian 
ministers  have  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead !  Many  sad  expe¬ 
riences  are  theirs.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
saddest  is  to  visit  the  dying,  and  minister 
unto  them  in  holy  things,  when  they  give 
evidence  of  having  neglected  all  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  and 
are  now  seeking  reconciliation  with  God 
simply  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
lost.  Sometimes  the  Christian  minister 
is  called  in  only  when  consciousness  is 
partly  gone,  and  the  patient  is  almost 
too  weak  to  hold  any  conversation  with, 
and  yet  is  anxious  to  prepare  for  death. 
It  is  very  difficult  frequently,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  know  exactly  how  to 
proceed.  Unwise  are  all  they  that  wait 
until  then  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God. 

Another  difficult  experience.  An 
aged  father  dies,  and  leaves  a  large  and 
highly  respected  family  to  mourn  his 
loss.  Some  members  of  his  family  are 
devoted  and  intelligent  members  of  the 
Church.  The  father  was  kind-hearted 
in  his  family,  charitable  to  the  poor,  a 
respected  citizen,  and  a  useful  member 
of  the  community.  Much  sorrow  is  felt 
at  his  death,  and  the  pastor  of  the  family 
deeply  feels  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 


and  sincerely  longs  to  extend  to  them 
the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion. 
But,  alas!  this  otherwise  most  excellent 
man,  though  he  always  gave  liberally  of 
his  means  toward  the  support  of  the 
Church,  never  gave  the  subject  of  his 
own  salvation  any  attention,  and  die3, 
after  a  short  illness,  without  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  prepared  to  die.  Of 
course  our  plain  duty  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  living,  and  leave  the  dead 
in  His  hands  who  knows  full  well  how 
to  mete  out  justice  to  all;  and  yet  the 
hearers  are  waiting  for  comfort,  and  the 
preacher  longs  to  impart  it.  No  true 
comfort  can  be  extended  except  as  there 
is  ground  for  it  in  the  life  of  the  de¬ 
parted. 

But  the  Christian  minister  has  also 
many  'pleasant  experiences  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  dying,  when  they  have  been 
faithful  followers  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
past  lives  give  good  evidence  that  their 
hopes  for  a  blissful  hereafter  are  well 
grounded.  In  fact  there  are  no  enjoy¬ 
ments  more  satisfying  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  no  pleasures  more  real 
and  substantial  than  those  which  are 
afforded  to  us  in  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
dying  Christian. 

“  The  Christian  never  dies, 

His  years  on  earth  are  but  the  infancy 
Which  ripens  him  for  an  immortal  life — 

His  death  a  peaceful  sinking  to  that  Rest, 

For  which  he  lives,  and  hopes,  nor  hopes  in 
vain.” 

Much  profitable  thought  is  continually 
suggested  to  us  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  called  away.  Many  use¬ 
ful  lessons  we  can  learn  by  looking  over 
the  past  year  and  calling  up  in  mind 
those  who  started  in  with  the  rest  of  us 
at  its  beginning,  but  now  are  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead.  Let  us  then 
for  our  benefit  and  self-improvement 
pass  in  review  before  us  the  dead 
of  an  ordinary  pastoral  field,  for  the 
church  year  from  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  1877,  to  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  1878. 

My  charge  consists  of  four  congrega¬ 
tions,  not  one  of  which  is  regarded  as 
very  large;  but  as  our  lot  is  cast  in  a 
community  where  many  whole  families 
stand  aloof  from  the  cause  of  Christ,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  have  their  preferences  for 
this  or  that  church,  my  pastoral  field  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  smallest. 
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At  thirty-five  funerals  I  was  called 
upon  to  preach  the  Word  to  the  living, 
and  conduct  the  services  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  One  aged  father  lived  to 
within  a  few  months  of  ninety  years. 
Two  brothers  died  within  three  weeks  of 
each  other,  aged  respectively  eighty- 
eight  and  eighty-three  yeass.  Six  were 
upwards  of  seventy,  and  two  were  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  years.  These  eleven  per¬ 
sons  were  all  spared  to  see  a  good  old 
age,  and  yet  six  of  them  were  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  never  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  public  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ.  “Isn't  it  strange,” 
we  hear  it  said,  “  that  when  people  be¬ 
come  so  old  they  do  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preparing  for  death?”  Much 
more  strange,  we  should  say,  if  at  such 
advanced  age  they  do  turn  their  backs 
on  their  whole  former  life,  and  like  little 
children  become  learners  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  If  we  are  Christians  at  all 
we  have  great  reason  to  sing, 

“I’m  a  miracle  of  grace,” 

but  how  especially  appropriate  these 
words  are  on  the  lips  of  such  as  have,  in 
their  old  age,  by  the  grace  of  God,  been 
rescued  from  the  fearful  consequences  of 
a  life  of  sin. 

Of  these  eleven,  four  died  suddenly, 
two  of  them  so  suddenly  that  they  had 
no  conscious  moments  after  the  first  at¬ 
tack.  One,  a  most  devoted  follower  of 
Christ,  came  with  us  to  church  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  was  one  of  the  guests 
that  surrounded  the  communion  table, 
when,  on  the  following  Friday,  she  took 
her  bed  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  4  in  the  afternoon  breathed  her  last. 
Her  last  Sunday  on  earth  was  a  fitting 
close  to  her  life  of  faith ;  but  what  a  so¬ 
lemn  warning  her  death  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  from  whose  presence  she  was 
taken,  as  we  fondly  believe,  to  the  upper 
sanctuary. 

Two  impressive  lessons  we  learn  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  death  of  these 
aged  people.  The  first  is  that  we  must 
all  die  However  long  our  lives  may 
be  continued,  the  time  is  coming  when 
we,  too,  must  pass  away.  In  the  second 
place,  the  thought  is  suggested  that  a 
vast  amount  of  good  can  be  accomplished 
in  such  a  long  life.  But  as  no  one  has 
a  life  insurance  policy  which  can  gua¬ 
rantee  a  moment  for  the  future,  the 


present  should  be  wisely  and  profitably 
improved.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  human  race  pass  away  long  before 
they  attain  to  such  a  good  old  age. 

At  three  funerals  I  officiated  where 
the  deceased  had  lived  to  between  thirty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  One,  called 
away  at  thirty-five,  was  a  real  Martha. 
A  positive  character  by  nature,  she  be¬ 
came  a  leading  member  of  the  church, 
and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  as  well  as  a  highly  useful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  and  community.  No 
wonder  that  I  wept  as  I  had  not  for 
many  days  before,  when  the  tidings  of 
her  death  were  first  brought  to  me.  Her 
death  was  an  unusually  sad  one,  but  yet 
there  was  very  much  in  her  past  life  to 
comfort  the  bereaved  family  and  friends ; 
also  very  much  to  incite  others  to  an 
earnest  and  positive  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

Another,  who  lived  almost  to  see  her 
fortieth  year,  was  a  devoted  Christian 
until  from  some  unknown  cause  she  was 
deprived  of  her  reason.  How  many 
such  poor  unfortunates  there  are  whose 
bitter  experience  teaches  us  that  we 
should  labor  for  Christ  not  only  while 
we  live,  but  while  we  are  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  reasoning  faculties. 

A  father  lived  until  he  was  in  his 
fiftieth  year.  He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  be  a  good  man.  Interested  in  the 
Church,  a  friend  of  the  Bible,  and  no 
stranger  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances,  however,  led  him  to 
defer  union  with  the  Church  from  time 
to  time.  When  his  eldest  daughter  died, 
under  distressing  circumstances.  Noc 
quite  six  months  before  his  death,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  now  he  would 
take  the  solemn  step  already  so  long 
contemplated.  He  spoke  freely  of  his 
decision,  so  that  it  was  a  fact  well  known 
to  not  a  few  of  his  friends.  The  ailment 
which  had  for  several  years  deprived 
him  of  robust  health  was,  however, 
making  faster  progress  than  was  sus¬ 
pected,  and  he  died  suddenly  without 
being  either  baptized  or  admitted  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  His  condition  was  widely 
different  from  such  as  spurn  and  utterly 
neglect  the  grace  of  God,  but  yet  there 
was  profound  sorrow  that  his  heart’s 
desire  and  earnest  whh  to  be  received 
into  the  Church  was  not  realized.  A  so¬ 
lemn  warning  here  to  all  such  as  are 
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neglecting  and  postponing  from  time  to 
time  to  do  that  which  they  acknowledge 
not  only  as  a  sacred  duty,  but  as  an  ex¬ 
alted  privilege.  But  how  many — per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  how  few — will  heed 
the  lesson  ? 

Five  were  called  away  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  This 
is  an  interesting  age,  and  we  cannot  help 
but  feel  sad  when  we  look  for  the  last 
time  on  the  lifeless  forms  of  such  as  are 
called  away  in  these  early  years.  If 
they  have  been  faithful  Christians  we 
are  sad  because  they  will  be  so  much 
missed  in  the  Church.  But  if,  like 
so  many  others  at  this  age  they  put  off 
to  a  more  convenient  season  what  the 
Bible  says  should  be  done  in  early  life, 
there  are  thoughts  of  a  sad  character ; 
and  where  shall  surviving  friends  find 
well-grounded  hopes?  But  at  least  some 
who  die  in  the  prime  of  life  give  us  con¬ 
solation  in  their  death.  One  young 
man,  who  had  just  attained  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  gave  us  much  com¬ 
fort  in  his  dying  experience.  He  fre¬ 
quently  said,  “  I  would  like  to  live.” 
And  what  for?  “  To  serve  the  Lord.” 
“  I  have  done  so  little,”  he  said,  “and 
it  seems  to  me  if  I  were  spared  I  could 
make  myself  useful  so  many,  many 
years,  until  I  attain  to  the  age  allotted 
to  man.”  Although  he  felt  that  he  had 
done  so  little,  he  had  taught  school  five 
years,  had  earned  the  means  to  defray 
his  own  expenses  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  what  is  the  best  of  all  had 
been  a  devoted  and  consistent  member 
of  the  Church  five  or  six  years.  He  se¬ 
lected  his  funeral  text,  Heb.  ix.  27 :  “  It 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but 
after  this  the  judgment.’ ’  ’  His  request 
was,  “  Preach  to  the  young,  and  tell 
them  as  we  have  but  once  to  live  we 
should  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our 
time.”  It  was  a  noble  ambition  with 
him  to  aim  to  be  useful.  A  young  mo¬ 
ther  died  at  twenty-nine.  Her  dying 
experience  was  full  of  interest  to  us.  She 
was  perfectly  free  and  frank  in  express¬ 
ing  herself.  In  the  early  stage  of  her 
illness  she  lamented  greatly  what  she 
regarded  her  neglect  of  her  Christian 
privileges.  Though  a  member  of  the 
Church  for  a  number  of  years  she  felt 
that  she  had  not  been  as  faithful  as  she 
should  have  been.  “  I  expect  to  get 
well  again,”  she  said,  “  but  I  want  to  be 


assured  now  that  I  am  accepted  of  the 
Lord ;  and  if  I  am  restored  to  health  I 
shall  be  so  much  better  prepared  to  en¬ 
joy  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  if  I 
am  not  to  be  restored  to  health  I  know 
then  in  whom  I  have  trusted.”  Before  her 
death  she  said,  “  Of  course  I  would  like 
to  live,  I  am  still  young,  I  have  a  small 
child,  and  life  is  sweet,  but  I  have  now 
given  everv  thing  into  my  Saviour’s 
hands.”  “  If  I  am  to  die  I  am  perfectly 
reconciled  to  it.”  To  be  in  her  sick 
room  was  a  real  pleasure.  How  differ¬ 
ent  this  dying  experience  from  that  ot 
many  others  Very  often  we  are  obliged 
to  guess  at  the  thoughts  of  the  dying, 
but  in  this  instance  one  could  talk  with 
the  greatest  freedom. 

Aud  now  let  us  turn  to  those  called 
away  in  early  childhood.  Seventeen  we 
followed  to  the  grave  of  such  as  had  not 
yet  reached  their  twelfth  year.  The 
Advent  season  witnessed  three  deaths  in 
one  family.  After  an  illness  of  but  two 
days  the  first  one  died.  In  less  than 
two  weeks  two  more  were  claimed  by 
the  angel  of  Death,  and  these  two  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  apart.  And  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  day  before 
Christmas,  the  happiest  festival  of  the 
entire  year,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  where  we  witnessed 
the  unusual  sight  of  having  two  coffins 
before  us  in  which  were  contained  the 
mortal  remains  of  two  beloved  childreo, 
both  of  them  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  family.  Though  the  father  is  a 
successful  physician,  and  has  often  ad¬ 
ministered  medicine  with  favorable  re¬ 
sults  in  other  families,  there  was  no  re¬ 
medy  for  his  own.  In  another  instance 
death  entered  for  the  first  time  into  a 
family  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year, 
while  the  sad  funeral  services  were  held 
on  the  third  day  of  the  new  year.  And 
so  it  is  that  we  carry  our  sorrows  and 
our  pleasures  of  one  year  over  into  the 
next  following,  and  our  lives  on  earth 
are  no  less  the  beginning  of  what  is  in 
store  for  us  hereafter.  It  has  been 
beautifully  said,  “  The  streets  of  heaven 
have  their  openings  oa  earth.” 

Early  last  spring  a  little  babe — one 
only  child — was  called  home.  Then 
both  parents  w7ere  outside  of  the  Church, 
now  both  are  communicant  and  inte¬ 
rested  members.  One  dear  little  girl 
was  taken  sick  in  the  morning,  and  died 
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at  midnight.  Do  you  say  “she  was 
only  a  child,  not  quite  two  years  old?” 

I  would  reply,  if  you  want  to  know 
how  much  such  a  little  one  is  missed, 
blow  out  a  faint  little  light  in  a  very 
dark  night. 

Another  little  babe  failed  to  reach 
full  three  months,  and  yet  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  “  One  would  not  think  that  a 
child  could  suffer  so  long  and  so  much. 
Poor  little  babe;  it  is  a  relief  to  know 
that  her  sufferings  are  ended.'’ 

What  a  consolation  that  the  Saviour 
says,  “  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me.”  Although  in  these  precious 
words  He  tells  us  to  bring  them  to  Him 
in  life,  consecrate  them  to  His  service  in 
the  hope  of  training  them  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  yet  this 
saying  is  also  full  of  comfort  when  He 
takes  the  little  ones  in  His  arms  and 
bears  them  safely  home. 

The  list  which  we  have  now  rapidly 
glanced  at  includes  persons  from  two 
and  a  half  months  of  age  to  the  good 
and  ripe  old  age  of  ninety  years.  We 
find  then  that  in  the  death-roll  of  a  year 
all  ages  and  all  classes  are  included. 
None  are  exempt. 

Prepared  or  unprepared,  when  the 
death  summons  comes,  we  must  go.  In 
many  instances  the  call  to  go  is  very 
unexpected  and  sudden.  How  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  take  home  to  our¬ 
selves  the  Saviour’s  exhortation  to  watch 
and  pray.  It  is  a  noble  ambition  to 
aim  to  be  useful.  One  of  the  Wesleys 
was  asked  whether  he  was  not  afraid  to 
die.  His  reply  was:  “I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  my  business  is  to  see  to 
it  that  I  live  right.”  It  is  well  for  us 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  to  look 
at  the  object  and  aim  of  our  own  lives. 
To  assist  in  this  work  is  the  purpose  of 
these  lines. 


The  Wrong  Stocking. 

Nearly  twelve  at  night ;  the  children 
fast  asleep  in  their  little  room  opening 
out  of  ours,  and  my  wife  and  I  sitting 
up  to  fill  the  stockings.  Two  boys,  two 
stockings  ;  two  lots  of  presents  of  equal 
value.  But,  unfortunately,  the  har¬ 
mony  and  pleasure  of  our  preparations 
had  been  disturbed  by  a  piece  of  “  ori¬ 
ginal  sin  ”  on  the  part  of  Master  Harry, 


who  had  got  into  one  of  his  tantrums  of 
passion  that  very  afternoon  and  broken 
some  furniture,  besides  striking  his  twin- 
brother,  Ernest.  It  was  on  receiving  a 
report  of  these  proceedings,  as  I  re¬ 
turned  from  husiness  the  day  before 
Christmas,  that  I  told  the  young  rowdy 
in  a  general  way  that  Santa  Claus  didn’t 
bring  presents  to  boys  that  behaved 
like  him ;  and  now  I  was  firmly  insist¬ 
ing,  against  the  meek  objections  of  my 
wife  (who  is  a  sweet  little  thing  without 
judgment,  and  never  would  get  along 
with  the  children  if  they  took  a  notion 
to  disobey  her  as  they  do  me) — firmly 
insisting,  I  say,  that  Harry  needed  a 
good  lesson,  and  a  good  lesson  he  should 
have.  Nothing  must  go  into  his  stock¬ 
ing  but  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  a  bunch 
of  rods.  Ernest  should  have  all  his 
presents,  of  course;  he  was  a  good,  gen¬ 
tle  and  affectionate  boy  ;  but  those  des¬ 
tined  for  Harry  must  be  put  away  on 
the  top  shelf  in  the  cupboard  till  some 
future  day. 

As  I  said,  my  wife  made  objections. 
She  is  an  ingenious  woman,  and  she 
approached  the  subject  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  We  can’t  keep  these  cakes  on  that 
shelf,  Harry.”  (My  name  is  Harry, 
too,  and  the  boy  is  just  like  what  I  was 
at  his  age — which  makes  me  deter¬ 
mined  that  his  temper  shall  be  subdued 
before  he  grows  up.  It  took  me  twenty 
years  to  conquer  mine,  and  I  mean  to 
take  the  thing  in  the  bud  with  him.) 

Very  well,  then,”  said  I,  '*  eat  ’em 
yourself,  or  give  them  to  Ernest,  or  send 
them  to  the  poor,  or  throw  them  away, 
or  let  the  rats  find  them  on  the  shelf. 
I  don’t  care  what  you  do  with  any  of 
the  things — only  don’t  use  them  to  re¬ 
ward  a  naughty  child.’’ 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a  very  severe 
punishment  to  destroy  the  boy’s  Christ¬ 
mas  pleasure?  It  comes  but  once  a 
year,  you  know ;  and  Harry  has  been 
looking  forward  to  it  for  months.” 

“  The  more  careful  he  ought  to  have 
been  not  to  throw  it  away  by  his  un¬ 
ruly  spirit.  I  tell  you,  the  child  is  de¬ 
fiant  still.  When  I  said  to  him  that  he 
was  a  bad  boy,  and  Santa  Claus  wouldn’t 
bring  him  anything,  he  stamped  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  to  my  face  he  didn’t 
care.” 

“  But  I  think  he  does  care,”  timidly 
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remarked  mj  wife  (who,  in  her  soft 
way,  has  a  remarkable  ability  for  stick¬ 
ing  to  her  subject;)  “he  cried  a* good 
deal  to  himself  in  bed,  although  he 
turned  his  back  to  Ernest,  and  wouldn’t 
speak.” 

“  Rather  a  meagre  repentance,”  said 
I,  “  and  it  comes  too  late  besides.  I 
tell  you  he  don’t  deserve  any  presents.” 

“Do  we  give  presents  out  of  justice 
or  love  ?  ’  ’  persisted  my  wife.  “  And 
there  is  Ernest;  it  will  spoil  his  Christ¬ 
mas,  too,  if  his  brother  is  unhappy.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  I  cannot 
help  it ;  the  innocent  always  suffer  more 
or  less  with  the  guilty.” 

Just  then  we  heard  voices  in  the  next 
room.  The  boys  had  woke  up,  and  were 
talking  in  low  tones.  “  I  say,  Era,” 
whispered  our  little  Hotspur,  “there’s  a 
light  in  the  big  room.  I  guess  Santa 
Claus  has  come !” 

“  We  must  lie  perfectly  still  and  not 
look  at  him,”  replied  Ernest ;  “he  is 
filling  up  the  stockings.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  Harry,  “and  he 
will  leave  for  me  the  switch  and  char¬ 
coal  that  he  carries  for  bad  boys.  Let 
him,  then  ;  he  may  keep  his  old  pre¬ 
sents  ;  what  do  I  care  ?  ” 

“  Now  don’t  talk  so,”  replied  Ernest’s 
sweet  voice.  “  If  you  are  sorry,  per¬ 
haps  he  will  give  you  something  after 
all.” 

“I  tell  you,  I  won’t  say  I’m  sorry, 
just  to  get  something.  That’s  too  mean. 
But  I  am  sorry  I  hit  you,  E  n  ;  that’s  a 
fact.  I  say,  let’s  snuggle.” 

Thereupon  there  was  some  chuckling 
and  rustling  and  suppressed  laughter, 
with  now  and  then  a  smothered  ex¬ 
clamation —  “  Owtch  !  you  tickle!”  — 
and  our  two  seven-year- olds  went  off  to 
sleep,  spoon-fashion. 

My  wife  gave  me  one  of  her  looks,  as 
much  as  to  inquire  what  I  thought  of 
that.  “  A  touch  of  feeling,”  said  I, 
“but  transient,  merely  transient.  What 
the  boy  wants  is  to  have  a  sense  of  sin 
deeply  impressed  upon  him.” 

She  had  filled  one  stocking  by  this 
time,  and  the  other  lay  empty  across 
her  knee.  I  took  them  both  and  hung 
them  up  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place, 
the  full  one  nearest  the  boys’  room. 

“Give  me  the  labels  to  pin  on  them,” 
said  I.  She  gave  them  to  me  with 
trembling  hand,  and  cried  out  with  a 


sob,  “  Oh !  don’t  put  a  rod  into  Har- 
ry’s!” 

“  Well,  I  confess,”  said  I,  “  that  does 
seem  a  little  barbarous,  on  second 
thought.  I  was  only  meaning  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  legend,  you  know ;  not  to 
indicate  a  whipping.  I  never  whipped 
a  child  of  mine,  and  I  never  shall. 
Justice  and  moral  suasion  ( firmly  ad¬ 
ministered ,  my  dear !)  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  family  government.  Now, 
what’s  the  use  of  your  crying  ?  Tnat 
doesn’t  affect  the  argument  in  the  least. 
I’m  not  a  brute ;  you’ve  only  to  con¬ 
vince  me  by  reason — don’t  try  tears.” 

My  wife  is  at  heart  a  sensible  wo¬ 
man  ;  and  when  I  spoke  in  this  calm 
and  reasonable  tone,  she  quietly  retired, 
only  saying,  “  I  hope  you  are  right.”  I 
pinned  the  labels  hastily  to  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  shortly  after  went  to  bed  with  a 
good  conscience, 

It  wras  barely  daylight  when  I  was 
awakened  by  shouts  of  triumph  and 
laughter  from  the  next  room.  It  had 
always  been  our  custom  to  let  the  young 
ones  jump  out  of  bed  whenever  they 
liked  Christmas  morning,  capture  their 
respective  stockings  from  the  fire-place 
in  our  room,  and  return  to  the  warm 
retreat  with  their  booty ;  and  my  wife 
and  I  took  great  delight  in  watching 
unseen  their  innocent  wonder  and  joy. 
This  morning  the  old  habit  was  much 
stronger  upon  me  than  my  recent  recol¬ 
lections;  I  forgot  entirely  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  little  incident  of  family  disci¬ 
pline,  and  springing  up,  dressed  myself 
hastily,  not  to  lose  the  Christmas  fun. 
My  wife,  in  her  morning  gown,  was 
already  watching  the  children  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  and  as  I  joined 
her,  cast  upon  me  a  look  of  perplexity, 
gratitude  and  happiness  that  puzzled 
me  strangely.  “Ah!”  said  she,  “you 
plaved  me  a  cruel  trick ;  but  I  am  so 
glad !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Now  you  needn’t  make  me  believe 
any  longer,  you  stern  parent,”  she  re¬ 
sponded  playfully  ;  “  look  there !  ” 

Whereupon  I  posted  myself  behind 
her  to  get  a  good  view  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  through  the  crack  of  the  door — in 
which  position  nothing  was  more  acci¬ 
dental  than  the  gentle  sliding  of  one 
arm  around  her  waist,  and  a  whisper  of 
“  Merry  Christmas  !  ”  in  her  ear,  fol- 
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lowed  with  another  slight  ceremony  in¬ 
dicative  of  affection,  but  conducted  with 
the  minimum  of  resonance  (just  the 
least  little  smack)  so  as  not  to  inform  the 
children  of  our  presence.  After  which 
preliminaries  I  peeped  into  the  boys’ 
room.  There  they  sat,  waist-deep  in 
billows  of  bed-clothes, — Harry’s  brown 
head  and  Ernest’s  yellow  one  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  their  eager  eyes  fixed  on  the 
stocking,  out  of  the  depths  of  which  our 
naughty  son  was  fishing  treasures,  with 
his  nimble  fingers  for  a  hook,  his  whole 
arm  for  a  line,  and  his  bending  body  for 
a  pole. 

“  Hallo !  Ern,  what’s  this  ?  It  feels 
round !  it  is  round !  It  ain’t  an  or¬ 
ange!  Here  she  comes!  Hooray — 
look  here — it’s  a  ball!  That’s  bully; 
we  wanted  a  ball,  didn’t  we  ?” 

“  Yes,”  chimed  Ernest ;  I  like  a  ball 
better  than  anything.  Two  can  play  at 
ball.  It  takes  two.” 

Meanwhile  Harry  had  picked  up  the 
stocking  again,  and  cried  out,  “There’s 
something  hard  in  the  toe !  It’s  your 
turn  now,  Ern  ;  you  pull  it  out.” 

I  pause  to  remark  that  the  genuine 
handiwork  of  Santa  Claus  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  this  :  there  is  always  a  trea¬ 
sure  in  the  toe  of  the  stocking  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  dug  after,  extricated,  unrolled 
and  rejoiced  over,  after  everything  else 
has  been  displayed.  This  is  the  last 
drop  that  makes  the  child’s  cup  of  joy 
overflow — the  sweetest  surprise  of  all. 

That  something  hard  proved  to  be  a 
jack-knife,  over  which  the  boys  set  up  a 
perfect  war-whoop  of  mutual  congratu¬ 
lation.  By  this  time  I  realized  that 
something  was  wrong.  Harry  was  not 
getting  his  “  lesson  ”  at  all.  A  swift 
glance  at  the  fire-place  told  me  that  the 
empty  stocking  at  the  farther  side  had 
not  been  removed.  I  ran  to  examine 
it,  and  found  to  my  consternation  that 
the  label  bore  the  name  of  good  little 
Ernest!  In  the  confusion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  preparation  (and  discussion)  of 
the  night  before,  I  had  pinned  the  wrong 
names  to  the  stockings,  and  “  the  fat 
was  all  in  the  fire.”  Evidently  my 
wife  thought  I  had  relented,  or  never 
meant  to  be  severe,  and  that  after  she 
went  to  bed  I  had  blessed  both  the  boys 
alike.  I  was  just  about  to  try  by  an 
exclamation  to  straighten  out  matters, 
when  she  turned  with  her  finger  on  her 


lip,  and  beckoned  me  back  to  our  ob¬ 
servatory. 

The  boys  were  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
their  trophies,  quiet  from  very  fulness 
of  joy.  Suddenly  Harry  broke  out : 
“  Look  here,  Ern  ;  I  don’t  waut  the-e 
things.  Santa  Claus  has  plenty  of  good 
children  to  give  these  things  to;  he 
can’t  waste  them  on  naughty  ones.  You 
take  them — and  you’ll  let  me  play  with 
them,  won’t  you?  You  always  do.” 

“  Now,  you  mustn’t  feel  so,  Harry,” 
said  gentle  Ernest.  “  Look  here ;  1’il 
tell  you  a  secret.  Santa  Claus  brings 
them  ;  but  other  folks  help,  or  at  least 
they  tell  him  what  to  fetch ;  and  some¬ 
times,  I  guess,  when  he  says,  ‘  I  won’t 
give  anything  to  that  naughty  boy,’ 
they  tease  him  till  he  says,  ‘  \Vrell,  if 
you  get  the  things,  I’ll  put  them  into 
the  stocking.’  That  must  be  the  way, 
for  I  heard  father  say  the  other  day, 
‘  I’ll  get  him  a  jack-knife ;  ’  and  mother 
said  ‘Well,  and  I’ll  get  him  a  ball;’ 
that’s  a  good  thing  for  boys,  though 
I  never  could  see  much  fun*  in  it 
myself.’  And  then  I  vrent  into  the 
room,  and  both  of  them  said  ‘Sh — !’ 
But  mother  told  somebody  else  that  he 
might  buy  something  for  Santa  Claus 
to  give  you,  and  I  shan’t  tell  you  who 
it  was  ;  but  he  bought  a  pop-gun,  and  I 
can’t  think  wThat  has  become  of  it.” 

“  That  was  you,  you  splendid,  dear, 
good  brother,”  cried  Harry,  “and  I’m 
never,  never  going  to  get  angry  with 
you  again  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I’ll 
tell  you  something,  somebody  sent  Santa 
Claus  a  little  white  slate  for  you,  and, 
what  do  you  think?  I  found  it  in  the 
top  of  my  stocking — I  know  it  was  my 
stocking,  you  see,  because  mother  let 
me  print  my  name  on  the  paper,  and 
said  she  would  pin  it  to  the  stocking,  so 
that  Santa  Claus  shouldn’t  make  any 
mistakes — and,  wasn’t  it  funny  ?  He 
did  make  a  mistake  after  all,  and  stuck 
your  slate  right  in  the  top  of  it.  So  I 
just  hid  it  in  my  night-gown  to  surprise 
you,  and  look  a’  there!  That’s  a  bully 
slate,  Ern  ;  it  cost  fifteen  cents.” 

“Why,  that’s  your  fifteen  cents,  Harry, 
that  you  saved  up  !  Now  that’s  splen¬ 
did — but,  I  say,  you’ll  never  get  a  sled 
if  you  spend  your  money  that  way. 
You  were  going  to  get  a  sled,  you 
know.” 

“Never  you  mind  the  sled,”  replied 
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Harry,  a  little  embarrassed.  £;  It  takes 
too  awful  long  to  get  sleds.  I  like 
slates  on  the  whole  ever  so  much  better; 
and  then  you  see,  Em.  yesterday  after¬ 
noon — you  know — alter  that — vou  know 
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— after  I  struck  you — I  just  begged 
mother  to  let  me  go  down  to  Murray's 
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for  a  minute;  and  she  didn't  ask  me 
any  questions  (mother  always  knows 
what  a  fellow  means.)  and  I  made  her 
promise  she  wouldn't  tell  anybody,  not 
even  father — that  is,  not  till  after  this 
morning — and  I  just  legged  it  as  tight  as 
I  could  go,  and  got  that  slate,  and 
mother  gave  it  to  Santa  Claus — and — 
and,  look  here,  Ern,  you  do  forgive  me, 
don't  you  ?  ” 

Ernest  is  no  milk  sop,  as  his  reply 
showed.  “Of  course,”  said  he,  “  a  fei- 
iow  ain’t  going  to  hate  his  own  brother. 
"What  if  a  fellow  did  strike  a  fellow,  if 
he  didn't  exactly  mean  to,  and  is  real 
sorry?  But  there's  no  use  talking  of 
those  things  Christmas  morning.  Mo¬ 
ther  says  everybody  must  be  happy 
Christmas  day.” 

“  That's  so,”  assented  Harry  as  if  a 
great  weight  were  ofr  his  heart — “  but  I 
&ay,  Ern.  you’ve  got  a  stocking,  too, 
and  you’ve  forgot  ail  about  it!  Yow 
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that's  just  like  you;  you  cared  more  for 
my  stocking  than  you  did  for  your 
own.” 

“  Well,  it  was  such  fun,”  said  Ernest, 
“and  besides,  I’ve  got  my  slate.  But 
I'll  just  scud  out  and  get  my  stocking 
now.  Say,  is  the  floor  cold?” 

“Awful.”  replied  Harry,  with  a  shiver 
of  remembrance,  “you'd  better  put  on 
your  shoes.” 

This  delay  was  lucky  for  me.  At  the 
first  allusion  to  that  other  stocking,  I 
turned  and  saw  that  all  the  other  gifts 
intended  for  it  were  lying  on  the  table 
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still,  where  they  had  been  before.  Santa 
Gaus  himself,  with  forty  million  stock¬ 
ings,  more  or  less,  to  fill  in  one  night, 
don’t  make  better  time  than  I  did  on 
that  one;  and  I  had  just  crammed  the 
last  package  into  it,  and  regained  my 
place  behind  the  door,  when  Ernest 
came  in^clumping  along  in  his  untied 
shoes.  We  pounced  on  him  from  our 
hiding  place  with  “A  merry  Christmas,” 
at  which  Harry  rushed  in  and  “  caught 
us  ”  with  his  swift  greeting.  The  other 
s cocking  was  carried  in  festive  proces¬ 
sion  back  to  the  boy’s  room ;  and  four 


heads,  instead  of  two,  were  knocked  joy¬ 
fully  together  over  its  contents.  Harry 
was  a  little  inclined  to  be  silent  in  my 
presence  at  first,  but  he  soon  forgot  him¬ 
self,  and  great  was  his  glee  when  out  of 
the  leg  of  Ernest’s  stocking  came  his 
pop-gun ! 

“  Santa  Claus  made  such  a  funny  mis¬ 
take,  didn’t  he?”  cried  the  merry  voices. 

My  wife  looked  one  of  her  looks  at 
me.  On  the  whole  it  was  very  good  of 
her  not  to  allude  (as  she  never  has  done 
since)  to  my  blunder  in  family  govern¬ 
ment.  She  only  said,  “  Yes,  it  was  a 
funny  mistake  ;  but  it  is  all  right  now.” 

Of  course  I  think  my  first  plan  was 
the  right  one,  though  I  spoiled  it  by 
mv  carelessness  about  the  labels.  But, 
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circumstances  having  put  it  beyond  my 
power  to  carry  it  out  consistently,  and 
the  children  being  S3  very  jolly,  and 
my  wife  so  perfectly  charming,  I  am  re¬ 
solved  not  to  disturb  the  universal  plea¬ 
sure  by  any  remnant  of  parental  stern- 
I  ness.  (To  be  candid,  I  forgot  all  about 
it,  and  it  only  occurred  to  me  after 
breakfast,  during  a  furious  game  of 
ball  with  the  boys,  that  I  had  better 
make  this  resolution.) 

Postscript. — Harry  has  disappeared 
for  an  hour,  and  his  mother  comes  to 
me  with  a  folded  paper,  saying,  “This 
is  a  letter  from  a  little  boy  who  thought 
he  could  better  write  than  speak  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  letter  was  printed 
|  (in  very  good  style,  too,  I  must  say. 
I  had  no  idea  the  boy  could  do  so  well. 
His  mother  says  she  taught  him  at  odd 
times.)  It  runs  as  follows  : 

“  Dear  Sr:  I  am  very  sorry  for  every¬ 
thing  and  I  will  try  to  be  good.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  my  ball  it  is 
a  bully  ball  if  I  am  nauty  again,  pleas 
show  me  this  leter.  Your’s  respectfully 
Henry  Clay  Hopkins.” 

That  wife  of  mine,  with  tears  of  plea¬ 
sure  in  her  gentle  eyes,  and  a  touch  of 
sweet  mischief  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth,  says,  “  Is  there  any  answer?” 
“  God  bless  you,  my  darling,”  says  I 
(and  shall  say  the  same  as  long  as  I 
live,)  “  and  bless  the  boys  your  love  is 
educating.  I  trust  Harry  has  received 
a  good  lesson  ;  but  I  know  I  have. 
You  have  converted  me  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  plan  of  full  and  free  forgiveness.” 

“Is  it  not  Christ’s  plan  ?  ”  says  she. 
Christian  Union. 
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A  desire  has  been  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  issue  of  a  small  paper 
devoted  to  infant  classes  in  our  Sunday- 
schools.  The  Board  of  Publication  has 
concluded  to  meet  this  want,  and  hence 
has  commenced  to  issue  a  small  weekly 
sheet,  eDtitled  “  Sunshine,”  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates  :  Single  copy  for  one  year, 
50  cents.  Ten  copies,  $4;  twenty-five 
copies,  $9;  fifty  copies,  $16;  and  one 
hundred  copies,  $30.  These  rates  are 
cash  in  advance.  Orders  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Reformed  Publication  Board,  907 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Set  the  children  to  work  for  Christ. 
Cultivate  in  them  a  habit  of  doing  and 
giving  something  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
If  possible  give  them  a  chance  in  some 
way  to  earn  the  money  which  they  give. 
Teach  them  self-denial ;  to  do  without 
this  or  that  nice  present  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  give  bread  or 
clothing  to  some  suffering  poor.  An 
exchange  says : 

“  A  brother  minister  recently  for¬ 
warded  a  donation  from  two  young  la¬ 
dies  to  aid  an  important  portion  of 
Christ’s  work.  He  wrote  in  reference 
to  the  givers  that  when  they  were  little 
children  he  came  as  pastor  into  the  place 
where  they  lived.  ‘I  induced  them  to 
plant  a  patch  in  the  garden  for  money 
to  give  to  Christ’s  service.  This  tvas 
continued  from  year  to  year,  and  now 
they  have  grown  up,  but  they  have  got 
into  the  way  of  giving  out  of  their  own 
earnings,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that 
their  interest  has  been  secured  for  life.’ 
And  then  he  added :  ‘  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  I  was  enabled  to  start  them 
on  such  a  course.  With  the  hearts  of 
the  children  we  secure  a  promise  for  fu¬ 
ture  missions /  ” 


Does  your  son  mingle  much  in  so¬ 
ciety  ?  we  asked  of  a  certain  Christian 
mother.  “  No,  we  do  not  wish  to  hurry 
him  in  that  matter,”  she  replied.  “He 
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is  tall  and  manly,  but  young  and  tender 
in  years.  We  wish  to  keep  him  a  boy 
in  artless  sport  as  long  as  possible.” 
Another  mother  being  congratulated  on 
the  rapid  growth  of  her  daughter,  re¬ 
plied :  “Yes,  but  I  shall  keep  her  in  a 
short  dress  as  long  as  I  can.  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  put  on  the  young  lady  too 
soon.  Better  keep  her  a  young  girl  as 
long  as  possible.”  The  foolish  ways  so 
prevalent  among  young  ladies’  society 
nowadays,  are  far  more  perilous  for  a 
daughter  than  the  simpler  amusements 
and  employments  of  young  girls.  Your 
dashing  little  boy  ought  to  have  pants 
soon,  said  a  lady  to  a  young  papa,  doting 
with  excessive  fondness  on  his  child.  He 
replied:  “No,  we  wish  to  keep  him  in 
this  dress  as  long  as  we  can.  We  are 
not  in  haste  to  press  the  child  upward  to 
boyhood.  That  will  come  soon  enough 
of  its  own  accord.”  These  three  in¬ 
stances  we  personally  witnessed.  We 
commended  each  of  these  parents  for 
their  good  sense  and  pious  restraint. 
To  make  children  prematurely  boys  and 
girls,  and  these  prematurely  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  our  present  society.  Juvenile 
balls,  juvenile  parties,  half-grown  boys 
and  girls,  arm  in  arm,  playing  at  court¬ 
ing  on  the  street  and  in  the  house;  in¬ 
dulging  in  gallantries  and  flirtations  pe¬ 
culiar  to  grown-up  young  people,  and 
not  always  becoming  even  for  them,  are 
a  pernicious  perversion  of  the  law  of 
Gcd  and  the  teachings  of  good  sense. 

Alwtays  speak  with  politeness  and 
deference  to  your  parents  and  friends. 
Some  children  are  polite  and  civil  every¬ 
where  else  except  at  home,  but  there 
they  are  coarse  and  rude.  Shameful ! 

Nothing  sits  so  gracefully  upon  chil¬ 
dren,  nothing  makes  them  so  lovely,  as 
an  habitual  respect  and  dutiful  deport¬ 
ment  towards  their  friends  and  superiors. 
It  makes  the  plainest  face  beautiful,  and 
gives  to  every  common  action  a  name¬ 
less,  but  peculiar  charm. 
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•  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


JANUARY  5.  XiESSOiN  I.  1879. 


Second  Sunday  after  Christmas.  John  i.  29-34. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ’JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 


29.  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming 
unto  him,  and  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ! 

30.  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,  After  me 
cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me  ;  for 
he  was  before  me. 

31.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  that  he  should 
be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come 
baptizing  with  water. 

32.  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the 


Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and 
it  abode  upon  him. 

33.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent 
me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto 
me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  de¬ 
scending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he 
which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

34.  And  I  saw  and  bare  record,  that  this  is 
the  Son  of  God. 


QUESTIONS. 


Yerse  29.  Tell  what  you  know  about  John 
the  Baptist.  Was  he  the  John  who  wrote  this 
Gospel  ?  What  work  had  he  to  do  ?  What  did 
he  exclaim  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming  to  him? 
Was  this  before,  or  after,  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  ? 
Why  does  he  call  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God? 
Mention  places  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Lamb.  Is.  liii.  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19  :  Rev.  v.  6.  What 
important  place  did  the  lamb  fill  in  the  Pass^ 
over?  Exod.  xii.  3.  Was  the  lamb  used  in 
other  sacrifices?  Exod.  xxix.  S8-41 ;  Numb, 
xxix.  2,  13-40,  &c.  Who  is  the  true  Lamb,  of 
whom  this  sacrificial  lamb  was  a  type  ?  Could 
they  take  away  sin  ?  How  does  Christ  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?  By  His  atoning 
sacrifice  on  the  Cross. 

30.  What  else  did  John  say?  When  had  he 
used  these  words?  Vers.  15,  27.  See,  also,  Matt, 
iii.  11.  Is  it  probable  that  he  had  said  the  same 
thing  many  times  ? 

31.  Repeat  this  verse.  Does  this  mean  that 
John  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  Jesus? 


What  does  it  mean  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  he 
should  know  Him  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  he 
should  declare  Him  to  the  people  ?  What  does 
John  declare  to  have  been  the  object  of  His 
baptizing  ? 

32,  33.  What  does  John  here  relate  ?  When 
and  where  had  these  things  taken  place  ?  Does 
the  Gospel  of  St-  John  contain  any  direct  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus?  Where  do  we 
find  this  history  ?  Matt.  iii.  13,-17 ;  Mark  i. 
9-11 ;  Luke  iii.  21,  22.  What  remarkable  thing 
did  John  see  at  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  ?  Of  what 
had  God  appointed  this  to  be  a  sign  to  him  ? 
What  is  meant  by  baptizing  with  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Did  John,  before  baptizing  Jesus, 
know  that  He  was  the  Messiah  ?  Did  he  know 
it  afterwards  ?  Did  he  declare  it  ? 

31.  Whom  did  he  declare  Jesus  to  be?  What 
is  meant  by  the  Son  of  God?  Can  there  be 
any  other  Saviour  than  He  ?  How  then  ought 
we  to  act  towards  Him  ? 


CATECHISM. 

1.  Lord’s  Day. 


Question  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life 
and  death  ? 

Answer.  That  I  with  body  and  soul,  both  in 
life  and  death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong 
unto  my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
with  His  precious  blood,  hath  fully  satisfied  for 
all  my  sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power 
of  the  devil ;  and  so  preserves  me  that,  without 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  not  a  hair  can 
fall  from  my  head ;  yea,  that  all  things  must 
be  subservient  to  my  salvation :  and  therefore, 


by  his  Holy  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of  eter¬ 
nal  life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and 
ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 

2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for  thee 
to  know,  that  thou,  enjoying  this  comfort,  may- 
est  live  and  die  happy  ? 

Three ;  the  first,  how  great  my  sins  and  mise¬ 
ries  are,-  the  second,  how  I  maybe  delivered 
from  all  my  sins  and  miseries;  the  third,  how  I 
shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  for  such  de¬ 
liverance. 


1.  The  Lord,  who  left  the  heav’ns 
Our  life  and  peace  to  bring, 

To  dwell  in  lowliness  with  men, 
Their  Pattern  and  their  King  : 


2.  Glory  to  Thee  for  all 

The  ransomed  infant  band, 

Who  since  that  hour  have  heard  Thy  call, 
And  reached  the  quiet  land. 
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Comments. — The  importance  of  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  figure  in  the  beginning  of  each 
one  of  the  four  Gospels.  His  character, 
and  his  mission  in  relation  to  Jesus,  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  important  and 
instructive,  as  pointed  out  at  some 
length  in  the  Lessons  for  January,  1878. 
In  the  present  passage,  we  have  the 
direct,  formal,  official  testimony  of  John 
in  behalf  of  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  and 
the  Son  of  God.  This  testimony  was  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  both  of 
John  and  of  Jesus.  It  was  important 
for  Jesus,  because,  while  it  was  in  His 
baptism  that  He  was  formally  ordained 
and  consecrated  from  above  to  His  office  j 
and  work  as  Messiah,  this  recognition 
and  declaration  of  His  character,  by  His 
appointed  forerunner,  marked  the  point 
of  His  actual  entrance  upon  the  work  of 
His  public  ministry.  Immediately  after 
His  baptism  by  John,  he  went  into  the 
wilderness  ;  immediately  after  this  testi¬ 
mony  by  John  we  find  him  beginning 
to  gather  disciples  and  perform  miracles. 
It  was  important,  likewise,  for  John, 
because  it  was  the  indispensable  culmi¬ 
nation  and  completion  of  his  work  as 
the  herald  of  Christ.  Until  he  had 
borne  this  testimony,  his  work  was  not 
done;  immediately  after  the  bearing  of 
it,  he  begins  to  disappear,  and  presently 
has  vanished  entirely  from  the  scene. 

29.  The  next  day.  That  is,  the  day  | 
after  the  deputation  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites  held  their  interview  with  John 
(vers.  19-28).  According  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  St.  John’s  report 
the  visit  of  thepriests  and  Levites  to  John 
the  Baptist  could  not  have  taken  place 
earlier  than  the  fortieth  day  of  the 
Temptation.  On  the  day  following, 
then,  Jesus  Himself,  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  Forty  Hays  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  having  gained  the  victory  over 
the  Tempter,  came  immediately  back  to 
John  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  This 
prompt  return  to  John  was  no  doubt  the 
effect  of  the  Spirit’s  guidance  no  less 
than  the  going  into  the  wilderness  had 
been.  For  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  a  recognition  and  declaration  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 
But  it  was  not  for  Jesus  Himself  to 
stand  forth  and  say  “I  am  He  that 
was  the  office  of  His  appointed  fore¬ 


runner.  Hence,  knowing  that  this  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Baptist  was  now  ready, 
He,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
aod  in  order  that  all  things  might  be 
fulfilled  as  appointed,  comes  back  from 
the  wilderness  to  John.  “ Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God ,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world!"  This  exclamation,  ut¬ 
tered  by  John  when  he  saw  Jesus  com¬ 
ing  to  him,  shows  how  deep  was  his  in¬ 
sight,  at  least  in  certain  prophetic  mo¬ 
ments,  into  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
language,  and  the  truth  which  it  ex¬ 
pressed,  came  to  John  out  of  God’s 
AVord  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  light 
which  he  possessed  both  with  respect  to 
himself  and  with  respect  to  Christ.  As 
it  was  in  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  had 
said  (Isa.  xl.  3)  of  the  voice  of  one  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  that  John  had 
recognized  the  image  of  his  own  life,  so 
it  was  no  doubt  the  language  of  the 
same  prophet  concerning  the  suffering 
Lamb  of  God  bearing  the  sins  of  men, 
that  led  him  to  think  and  speak  of 
Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  JSee  Isa. 
liii.  4-7. 

This  profound  saying,  which  expresses 
the  character  of  Christ,  foreshadows  His 
history,  and  implies  the  doctrine  of  His 
atoning  sacrifice,  is  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  That  John,  being,  as  we 
must  suppose,  especially  at  this  solemn 
moment,  under  the  illuminating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  being 
throughout  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  could  not  have  used 
this  expression  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  referring  to  the  character  of  Christ  as 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  That  is, 
we  cannot  understand  John  to  use  the 
lamb  as  an  image  of  meekness  merely  ; 
or  to  indicate,  by  the  application  of  the 
image  to  Christ,  that  He  should  be  an 
example  in  respect  of  the  innocent  and 
unresisting  endurance  of  great  suffering. 
This,  indeed,  doe3  lie  in  the  expresson  ; 
but,  along  with  this,  a  gre  it  deal  more. 
The  lamb ,  as  an  image  of  Christ,  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  invariably  in  the  character  of 
a  sacrifice ;  and,  in  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  is  often  called  ‘‘the  Lamb,”  but 
it  is  always  as  having  been  slain  aud 
offered  for  us.  This  is  the  one  distin¬ 
guishing  and  unmistakable  characteristic 
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of  the  lamb  as  it  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament,  whether  as  the  Passover 
Lamb  (Exod.  xii.  3),  or  as  used  in  other 
sacrifices  (Exod.  xxix.  38-41  ;  Numb, 
xxix.  2,  13-40).  They  were  lambs  of 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and,  as  such,  had  all 
their  meaning  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
types  of  Christ,  the  true  and  only  Lamb 
of  God,  who  should  be  offered  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  So,  likewise,  in  the 
New  Testament,  while  Christ  is  some¬ 
times  called  “the  Lamb,”  it  is  always 
as  having  been  “  slain”  (Rev.  v.  6)  or 
as  having  been  “slain  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world”  (Rev.  xiii.  8);  or 
with  reference  to  His  “precious  blood” 
(1  Pet.  i.  19). 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  wholly  arbi¬ 
trary  and  false  to  suppose  (as  has  some¬ 
times  been  done)  that  John’s  remarkable 
expression  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
character  of  Christ  as  being  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  but  simply  represents  Him  as  a 
meek  and  innocent  sufferer.  However 
imperfect  John’s  conception  may  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  the  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sin,  which  Christ  was  to  be  and 
to  make,  it  is  impossible,  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  on  this  occasion  should  not  have 
referred  chiefly  to  that  great  fact. 

What  we  have  pointed  out  is  an  im¬ 
portant  doctrinal  distinction.  It  makes 
much  difference  whether  wre  believe  that 
Christ  was  a  Lamb  as  a  meek  and  inno¬ 
cent  sufferer,  merely,  or,  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin.  That  He  is  to  us  the  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  silent  and  patient  endu¬ 
rance  of  suffering  and  wrong,  is  indeed 
true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  is 
not  what  is  meant  by  His  being  “  the 
Lamb  of  God.”  That  He  teaches  us 
by  His  meek  example,  is  without  doubt ; 
but  it  is  equally  without  doubt  that  it  is 
not  by  such  instruction  merely  that  He 
“takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
This  He  accomplishes  only  b}^  being,  in 
His  own  character,  and  by  making  Him¬ 
self,  in  His  actual  history  (especially  in 
His  sufferings  and  death)  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  He  is 
“the  Lamb  of  God.”  It  is  impossible 
to  root  this  idea  of  sacrifice  for  sin  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  out  of  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  John  the  Baptist’s,  together  with 
many  similar  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament.  So  it  is  perilous  in  the 
highest  degree  to  undertake  (as  has 
sometimes  been  done)  to  eradicate  it  out 


of  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine.  It 
cannot  be  given  up  without  giving  up, 
along  with  it,  a  whole  domain  of  good, 
wholesome  and  necessary  doctrine.  The 
great  mystery  lying  in  the  idea  of  sacri¬ 
fice  we  may  not  be  able  to  understand  ; 
we  may  have  imperfect  conceptions  of 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  our 
blessed  Lord  became  an  effectual  sacri¬ 
fice  to  take  away  sin;  but  the  great  and 
precious  fact  itself  of  our  Saviour’s 
atoning  sacrifice,  we  can  and  must  hold 
fast  to.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  is  the 
powerful  hold  which  it  takes  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  deep  sense  of  need 
which  it  responds  to  and  satisfies.  And 
one  of  the  signs  that  it  does  this,  is  the 
fact  it  finds  utterance  in  so  many  of  the 
Church’s  favorite  hymns.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Hymn  : 

‘‘Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts, 

On  Jewish  altars  slain, 

Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace, 

Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  awav  : 

9/  1 

A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name, 

And  richer  blood  than  they.” 

Take,  also,  in  that  other  favorite  hymn, 
“There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,” 
the  lines : 

li  Dear  dying  Lamb  !  Thy  precious  blood 
Shall  never  lose  its  power,”  etc. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  quotations.  But  it  would  be  an 
interesting  exercise  for  a  Sunday-school 
class  to  go  over  some  of  those  hymns 
which  are  most  frequently  used,  in 
order  to  observe  how  largely  they  are 
made  up  of  praise  to  “  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain.” 

Which  taheth  away  the  swi  of  the  world. 
The  original  Greek  word  signifies  both 
“to  bear”  and  “  to  take  away.”  Both 
senses  are  included  here.  Christ  does 
both.  He  does  not  take  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  without  bearing  the  penalty  of 
it;  neither  does  He  bear  the  penalty  of 
it  except  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it. 
John  the  Baptist’s  words  have  a  far 
wider  scope  than  we  might  have  ex- 
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pecfed.  He  extends  the  efficiency  of  the 
suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  to  the 
whole  world,  whereas  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he,  from  his  standpoint  as 
a  Jew,  would  have  confined  it  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  This  circumstance 
shows  how,  far  more  than  the  generality 
of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  he  had  been  led 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  when  rightly  read, 
abounds  with  intimations  that  the  pro¬ 
mised  redemption  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Israel,  but  should  extend  to  all 
nations  and  classes  of  mankind. 

30.  This  is  he,  &c.  See  vers.  15,  27, 
where  John  uttered  the  declaration  to 
which  he  now  refers.  Before  this,  John 
had  spoken  of  Jesus  only  in  general 
terms,  saying,  “  There  standeth  one 
among  you,”  &c.  Now,  he  speaks 
definitely  and  particularly,  saying, 
“This  is  he.”  In  vers.  19-27  we  have 
his  negative  testimony,  declaring  that  he 
himself  was  not  the  Christ.  Here  we 
have  his  positive  testimony,  declaring 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

31.  And  I  knew  Him  not.  A  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  when  we  compare  this  with 
Matt.  iii.  13—15.  Here,  and  again  in 
verse  33,  John  declares  that  he  did  not 
know  Jesus  before  his  baptism,  and  was 
led  to  know  Him  only  by  the  sign  of 
the  Spirit’s  descending  upon  Him  at 
that  time.  Yet,  in  the  history  of  the 
Baptism,  as  given  by  Matthew,  we  find 
that  John  at  fir.'t  refused  to  baptize 
Jesus,  a  circumstance  which  implies  that 
he  already  at  that  time  knew  who  He 
was.  This  is  explained  by  saying  that, 
before  the  baptism,  John  knew  the 
Lord,  and  yet  knew  Him  not.  That  is 
to  say,  he  was  acquainted  with  Jesus 
personally,  but  knew  Him  not  as  the 
Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God.  He  knew 
enough  of  His  pure  and  holy  character, 
to  feel  that  He  ought  not  to  be  baptized 
with  his  baptism ;  but,  until  he  was 
divinely  taught  by  the  signs  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  baptism,  he  did  not  know, 
and  was  not  prepared  to  declare,  that 
He  was  .the  Christ  that  should  come. 
Thus  John  could  truly  say,  speaking  of 
Jesus  befoie  the  time  of  His  baptism, 
“  I  knew  Him  not.”  And,  further,  he 
here  declares  that  it  was  the  chief  end 
of  His  baptizing  with  water,  that  Jesus 
might  thus  be  made  known,  first  to  him 


and  afterwards  to  Israel,  as  the  Son  of 
God. 

32-34.  St.  John  docs  not  expressly 
mention  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  This  in¬ 
direct  reference  on  the  part  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  all  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
contains  on  the  subject.  For  the  history 
of  the  Baptism,  see  Matt.  iii.  13-17  and 
Luke  iii.  21,  22.  This  omission  by  St. 
John  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  characteristic  feature  of  his 
Gospel  is,  that  it  was  written  as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  others,  and  contains 
chiefly  such  events  and  discourses  as  are 
not  mentioned  by  the  first  three  Evan¬ 
gelists.  For  an  explanation  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  our  Saviour’s  baptism,  see 
the  Lessons  for  January,  1878.  Hie 
chief  point  here,  is,  that  this  descending 
and  abiding  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus 
had  been  previously  appointed  to  John, 
by  God,  as  the  sign  by  which  he  should 
know  the  Messiah;  and  that,  after  this 
miraculous  occurrence,  he,  on  the 
strength  of  this  sign,  proceeded,  with 
full  conviction,  to  declare  Jesu3  to  be 
the  Son  o;  God. 

I.  In  this  and  the  following  Lesson, 
we  see  John  the  Baptist  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  last  and  crowning  act  of 
his  life.  God  had  given  him  a  certain 
work  to  do;  this  he  did  with  a  sort  of 
condensed  and  terrible  energy.  We 
have  elsewhere  seen  him  beginning  his 
work ;  wre  here  behold  him  finishing  it. 
God  has  given  each  one  of  us  a  work  to 
do.  Let  us  seek  to  know  what  it  is  ; 
let  us  bend  our  energies  to  the  doing  of 
it;  let  us  strive  to  be  able  to  say,  with 
Paul,  “This  one  thing  I  do;”  let  us  not 
only  begin,  but  let  us  also  finish  our 
work.  Then  will  the  Lord  say  to  us  at 
the  last  day:  “  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant !” 

II.  We  have  here  John  the  Baptist’s 
final,  formal  and  solemn  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus.  He  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  that  was  to 
come.  He  is  the  “  Lamb  of  God  ;”  the 
true  and  only  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  As  the  Lamb  of  God,  He 
bears,  and  by  bearing,  takes  away,  the 
sins  of  the  world.  O  let  us  repent  and 
believe  in  Him,  through  whose  precious 
blood  alone  we  can  be  cleansed  from 
the  guilt,  and  delivered  from  the  power 
of  sin. 
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JANUARY  12c  LESSOR  II. 


1879. 


First  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany .  John  i.  35-42. 

THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 


35.  ^  Again  the  nest  day  after,  John  stood, 
and  two  of  his  disciples; 

36.  And  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he 
saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God! 

37.  And  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak, 
and  they  followed  Jesus. 

38.  Then  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  follow¬ 
ing,  and  saith  unto  them,  What  seek  ye  ?  They 
said  unto  him,  Babbi,  (which  is  to  say,  being 
interpreted,  Master),  where  dwellest  thou  ? 

39.  He  saith  unto  them,  Come  and  see.  They 


came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with 
him  that  day :  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour. 

40.  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak, 
and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's 
brother. 

41.  He  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon, 
and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Mes- 
sias  :  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ. 

42.  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.  And  when 
Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said,  Thou  art  Simon  the 
son  of  Jona  :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas  ;  which 
is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone. 


QUESTIONS. 


Verse  35.  When  did  the  events  of  this  Lesson 
tike  place?  Who  are  here  mentioned?  In 
what  other  places  do  we  read  of  the  disciples  of 
John?  Matt.  ix.  14;  John  iii.  25;  Luke  xi.  1. 

36.  What  did  John  do  and  say  ?  What  did 
you  learn,  in  the  last  Lesson,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  the  Lamb  of  God  f 

37.  What  did  the  two  disciples  do  ?  Had  any 
of  them  followed  Jesus  when  John  had  pointed 
Him  out  the  day  before?  Was  this  probably 
one  reason  why  John  repeated  his  words?  Was 
it  right  that  they  should  leave  John  and  follow 
Jesus?  Was  it  probably  a  great  trial  to  John 
to  see  himself  forsaken?  Yet,  how  did  he  bear 
it?  As  soon  as  we  learn  of  Christ,  what  ought 
we  to  do  ?  How  are  we  to  follow  Him  ? 

38.  39.  What  then  took  place  between  the 
two  disciples  and  Jesus?  How  long  did  they 
remain  with  Him?  What  time  of  day  was  the 
tenth  hour  ?  About  4  o’clock,  P.  M.  Why  was 
this  so  important  an  event?  Because  these  were 
the  first  followers  of  Jesus.  Do  we  know  what 
conversation  passed  between  them  during  this 
time? 

40.  What  was  the  name  of  one  of  these  dis¬ 
ciples?  Whose  brother  was  he?  Who  was  the 
other?  Most  probably,  John  himself,  the  writer 


of  this  Gospel.  What  leads  us  to  believe  this? 
Did  they  both  afterwards  belong  to  the  twelve  ? 
Mention  other  places  in  which  Andrew  is 
named.  Mark  i.  29;  xiii.  3  ;  John  xii.  22.  Tell 
what  you  know  about  John. 

41.  Whom  did  Andrew  find?  What  did  he 
tell  him?  Does  this  show  that  they  had  been 
looking  for  the  Messiah  ?  What  other  word  is 
of  the  same  meaning  with  Messiah  f  What  do 
both  meao  ?  Anointed.  How  was  Christ  The 
Anointed  ? 

42.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  Simon?  Did  He 
see  at  once  what  sort  of  man  he  was?  What  is 
said  in  John  ii.  25  ?  How  is  this  proved  by  the 
case  of  Nathanael  ?  See  vers.  43-50.  What 
new  name  did  Jesus  give  Simon?  What  does 
it  mean  ?  What  is  another  form  of  the  same 
name?  Peter.  Was  this  Simon  the  same  Peter 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  New  Testa  - 
ment?  Why  did  Jesus  change  his  name  ?  Into 
what  did  God  change  Abram  s  name  ?  Jacob's  ? 
Where,  in  Genesis,  do  we  read  of  this?  What 
did  Jesus  say  to  Peter  on  another  occasion  ? 
Matt.  xvi.  17-19. 

What  may  we  learn  from  the  example  of  An¬ 
drew,  in  bringing  his  brother  to  Jesus?  How 
may  we  bring  others  to  Christ? 


CATECHISM. 

II.  Lord's  Day. 

THE  FIRST  PART. 


OF  THE  MISERY  OF  MAN. 


3.  Whence  knowest  thou  thy  misery  ? 

Out  of  the  law  of  God. 

4.  What  doth  the  law  of  God  require  of  us? 
Christ  temheth  us  that  briefly,  Matt.  xxii. 

37-40.  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is 


the  first  and  the  great  command;  and  the  second 
is  like  to  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commands  hang  the 
whole  law  and  the  prophets.’’ 

5.  Canst  thou  keep  all  these  things  perfectly  ? 

In  no  wise ;  for  I  am  prone  by  nature  to  hate 
God  and  my  neighbor. 
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Comments. — This  Lesson  contains  a 
brief  repetition  of  the  testimony  of  John, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  When, 
on  the  previous  day,  John  had  first  ut¬ 
tered  the  exclamation,  “  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,”  no  one  of  those  who 
heard  had  followed  Jesus.  It  was  as  if 
they  had  not  rightly  understood  his 
words  ;  or  as  if  time  was  needed  in  order 
that  the  meaning  of  his  words  might 
dawn  upon  them.  Probably  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  lie  repeats  his  words  when  he  sees 
Jesus  again  on  the  following  day.  He 
is  now  understood,  and  the  two  disciples 
who  were  with  him  at  the  time  begin  to 
follow  the  Lamb.  There  is  no  ostenta¬ 
tion  in  the  narrative ;  no  sign,  in  this 
simple  and  quiet  story,  of  its  being  the 
record  of  any  extraordinary  event ;  and 
yet,  in  truth,  it  is  the  record  of  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  John,  of  Christ, 
of  the  world.  For  this  was  the  first 
gathering  of  those  who  were  to  be  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  ;  the  beginning  of 
that  great  host  of  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
which  has  continued  ever  since  that 
time  in  all  nations  and  in  all  climes. 
To  this  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
come.  For  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
Christ  to  be  Head,  Leader,  Captain  ; 
and  there  is  in  the  human  heart,  also, 
an  irresistible  impulse  towards  following. 
We  must  have  some  one  to  follow.  This 
impulse,  particularly  keen  and  alert  in 
those  days  of  an  expected  Messiah,  had 
first  turned  itself  towards  John  the  Bap 
tist.  He,  however,  having  previously 
turned  it  away  from  himself,  here  directs 
it  to  its  true  object,  which  it  here  for 
the  first  time  finds  in  Jesus,  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  Christ. 

The  beginning  was  small ;  they  were 
only  two  who  in  this  first  instance  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus.  But  the  beginnings  of  all 
the  great  works  of  God  are  small,  simple 
and  unostentatious.  Man  begins  with 
much  and  ends  with  little  ;  God  begins 
with  little  and  ends  with  much.  This 
first  act  of  following  Christ,  small  and 
insignificant  as  it  appeared  to  be,  carried 
in  itself  the  germ  of  an  innumerable, 
world-wide  and  never-ending  following 
of  the  Lamb. 

The  situation  is  a  sadly  interesting 
one  as  regards  John.  He  had  himself 
been  a  teacher,  a  master,  reverenced, 
beloved,  followed.  For  a  while,  he  had 


been  the  centre  of  attraction  ;  preaching 
to,  and  wielding  a  powerful  influence 
over,  innumerable  crowds.  Now,  his 
popularity  is  gone ;  his  influence  is  on 
the  wane ;  another  is  taking  his  place ; 
his  own  disciples  are  leaving  him  ;  he 
sees  his  work  done,  his  occupation  gone, 
and  himself  a  lonely  and  forsaken  man. 
He  would  not  have  been  human,  had 
not  this  been  a  keen  trial  to  him.  Yet 
how  did  he  bear  it?  Without  murmur¬ 
ing  ;  without  flinching  :  actually  point¬ 
ing  his  own  disciples  to  Jesus,  and  re¬ 
joicing  greatly,  as  the  Bridegroom’s 
friend,  ‘‘because  of  the  Bridegroom’s 
voice.”  “  This  my  joy  therefore  is  ful¬ 
filled,”  said  he;  “He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease”  (John  iii.  29). 

The  attitude  of  our  Saviour,  at  this 
important  crisis  in  His  life,  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  and  suggestive.  It  had  been 
written  of  Him  that  He  should  not 
“  strive  nor  cry.”  Throughout  His  en¬ 
tire  life,  it  was  characteristic  of  Him  that 
He  did  not  go  about,  proclaiming  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Christ,  and  insisting  upon 
men’s  following  Him,  but  occupied  a 
peculiar  attitude  of  waiting ;  waiting  for 
some  sign  of  men’s  recognizing  Him  and 
coming  to  Him ;  as  One  who  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  to  manifest  Himself, 
but  could  do  so  only  where  a  certain 
susceptibility  for  Him  existed.  How 
anxiously  He  looked  for  faith;  how 
eagerly  and  graciously  He  welcomed 
the  first,  faintest  sign  of  it !  So  here, 
Our  Saviour  did  not  go  after  these  two 
disciples.  He  waited  for  some  sign  of 
their  coming  to  Him.  There  were  things 
which  even  He  could  not  force.  He 
“  walked”  and  calmly  watched  to  see 
wrbat  the  effect  of  the  Baptist’s  words 
would  be.  But,  when  the  two  followed 
Him,  how  quickly  He  “turned;”  how 
graciously  He  met  them ;  took  them 
with  Him  ;  bound  them  to  Him  !  Thus 
does  our  Saviour  anxiously  wait  for 
some  indication  of  susceptibility  for 
Him,  some  sigu  of  coming  to  Him. 
Thus  eagerly,  when  this  is  once  given, 
does  He  seek  to  fan  this  “smoking  flax” 
of  a  first  faint  beginning  of  faith  into  a 
burning  flame  of  devotion.  We  can  but 
touch  upon  this  peculiar  attitude  and 
conduct  on  our  Saviour’s  part ;  which, 
however,  as  illustrated  here  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  His  entire  life,  is  worthy  of 
long-continued  reflection. 
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36.  For  an  explanation  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  see  the 
Comments  on  the  last  Lesson. 

38.  What  seek  ye?  This  question, 
without  doubt,  was  uttered  in  a  kind, 
gracious  and  attractive  manner.  In 
this  question,  our  Saviour  meets  them, 
and,  as  it  were,  helps  them  on  their  way 
towards  a  true  following  of  Him.  He 
desires  to  call  forth  (as  we  see  Him  do 
on  so  many  other  occasions)  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  desire  for  Him.  This  He 
succeeds  in  doing  ;  for  the  essence  of  the 
question  in  which  they  make  reply, 
Rabbi,  where  dweUest  thou  ?  is  a  desire 
to  be  with  Him  wherever  He  might  be. 
We  are  taught  here  that  we  never  make 
a  movement  towards  the  Lord  which  He 
does  not  promptly  meet,  encourage  and 
help  forward.  He  “  turns,”  and  meets, 
and  actively  helps  us,  whenever  He  sees 
a  sign  of  our  desiring  to  come  to  Him. 

39.  About  the  tenth  hour.  About  10 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  if  the  time  is  reckoned 
according  to  the  Roman  method  ;  about 
4  o’clock,  P.  M.,  if  according  to  the 
Jewish.  We  do  not  know  what  passed 
at  the  interview.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  it  was  to  confirm  their 
faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  and  attach 
them  permanently  to  Him  as  His  fol¬ 
lowers. 

40.  This  would  be  a  good  place  for 
finding  out  whatever  may  be  ascertained 
concerning  Andrew,  who  is  here  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  first  time  as  one  of  the 
two  who  followed  Jesus.  Considering 
the  important  relation  which  the  Twelve 
Apostles  sustain  to  the  Church,  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  the  generality  of 
Christian  people  know  about  them. 
True,  the  Gospel  history  gives  us  very 
little  personal  information  as  regards 
the  most  of  the  Apostles.  This  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  we  should  not 
diligently  seek  to  find  out  what  they  do 
tell  us  concerning  each  one.  As  for 
Andrew,  he  is  one  of  those  of  whom 
comparatively  little  is  said.  What  little 
information  is  given,  however,  is  such  as 
to  indicate  that  he  stood  high  in  the  fa¬ 
vor  and  confidence  of  our  Saviour.  We 
learn  from  the  passage  under  considera¬ 
tion  that  he  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  to  follow  Jesus,  being  associated,  in 
doing  so,  with  no  less  a  personage  than 
St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  himself. 


In  addition  to  this  place,  there  are  two 
others  in  which  St.  John,  in  his  Gospel, 
makes  mention  of  Andrew.  See  chaps, 
vi.  8,  9  ;  xii.  20-22.  These  passages 
seem  to  indicate  that  Andrew  enjoyed, 
io  some  degree,  a  special  intimacy  with 
our  Lord.  And  this  inference  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  only  place  in  the  other 
Gospels  (apart  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
Apostles)  in  which  the  name  of  Andrew 
is  mentioned.  This  is  Mark  xiii.  3, 
where  he  is  associated  with  Peter,  James 
and  John,  the  three  disciples  whom  our 
Saviour  is  known  to  have  singled  out  for 
His  special  intimacy  and  confidence; 
and  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  speak¬ 
ing  privately  and  confidentially  to  An¬ 
drew,  in  connection  with  those  three 
chosen  disciples.  These  notices  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  St. 
Andrew  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  our 
Lord,  and  was  of  great  importance  and 
usefulness  as  an  Apostle.  According  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Scythia,  and  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  Achaia,  being  crucified  on  a 
cross  of  that  peculiar  form  which  is 
known  to  this  day  as  “  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross.” 

The  other  of  the  two  disciples  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus  is  believed  to  have  been  St. 
John  himself,  who  relates  the  history. 
This,  at  least,  has  never,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  doubted.  The  detailed  and 
vivid  character  of  the  history  shows  it 
to  be  most  probably  the  narrative  of  an 
eye-witness  ;  while  the  suppression  of  his 
own  name  is  only  in  accordance  with 
John’s  custom  of  throwing  into  the  back¬ 
ground  everything  relating  personally 
to  himself. 

41.  Andrew  here  becomes  the  means 
of  bringing  to  Christ  his  brother,  who 
was  destined  to  play  so  important  apart 
as  an  Apostle ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he 
shows  us  an  example  how  any  one  who 
has  himself  found  Christ  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  set  about  the  work  of  bringing 
others  to  Him. 

Messias  and  Christ  both  signify 
Anointed,  the  former  being  Hebrew,  the 
latter  Greek.  Christ  is  The  Anointed, 
because  He  was  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  our  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King. 

42.  The  manner  in  which  Jesus  meets 
Simon  shows  that  He  already  knew 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  It  is  said 
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in  chap.  ii.  25,  that  “  He  knew  what 
was  in  man.”  We  see  the  same  in 
the  story  of  Nathanael,  vers.  45-51.  His 
words  to  Peter,  also,  show  that  Pie  had 
in  mind  the  important  part  which  he 
was  to  act  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  PI  is 
Apostles.  Compare  with  this  history, 
Matt.  xvi.  13-19.  With  reference  to 
the  new  character  and  destiny  of  Peter, 
as  His  Apostle,  our  Saviour  gives  him  a 
new  name,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
his  previous  Dame  of  Simon,  calling  him 
Cephas ,  which  is  a  Syriac  word,  the 
equivalent  of  Peter,  and  signifies  Stone 
or  Rock.  Of  this  change  of  name  there 
are  other  instances  in  Scripture,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Abram  (Gen.  xvii.  5)  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  28).  This  outward 
change  was  the  consequence  and  the 
sigu  of  an  inward  change.  Of  Peter 
much  more  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels  than 
of  Andrew.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  history  here.  In 
view  of  the  above-mentioned  ignorance 
on  this  subject,  however,  the  teacher 
ought  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  calling 
forth  theleadingfactsin  anyApostle’s  life. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  lessons 
which  we  may  learn  from  this  passage  : 

I.  From  the  conduct  of  John  the 
Baptist,  in  giving  way  before  Jesus,  and 
sending  his  own  disciples  to  Him,  we 
may  learn  the  duty  of  willingly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  giving  up  self  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

II.  From  the  conduct  of  the  two  dis¬ 
ciples  we  may  learn  to  follow  Jesus 
wherever  and  whenever  we  learn  of  Him. 

IIP  As  regards  Jesus,  we  learn  how 
ready  He  is  to  meet  and  welcome  all 
those  who  show  signs  of  coming  to  Plim. 

IV.  From  the  conduct  of  Andrew,  in 
particular,  in  bringing  his  brother  to 
Jesus,  we  may  learn  that,  after  having 
ourselves  come  to  Christ,  it  is  our  duty 
to  bring  others  to  Him. 


The  Birthday  of  a  King. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1639,  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain,  of  Paris,  then  a 
little  village  surrounding  the  palace  of 
King  Louis  XIII.,  was  crowded  the  blue 
blood  of  France.  Around  that  royal 
home  of  the  King  of  France  had  gath¬ 
ered  all  that  was  noble,  all  that  was 
great  in  the  land,  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  a  child  to  the  King.  In  an  ante¬ 
chamber  within  the  palace  the  Bishops 


of  the  Church  were  waiting  t^  christen 
the  child  on  its  birth.  Soon  a  nurse  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  bearing  the  child  upon 
a  pillow,  and  kneeling,  she  said,  “Sire, 
it  is  my  honor  to  bring  you  this  son  and 
heir.”  The  proud  King  carried  the  babe 
to  an  open  window,  and  addressing  the 
waiting  multitudes,  exclaimed,  “  My  son, 
gentlemen,  my  son !  ’  The  bells  rang, 
the  people  shouted,  and  for  a  week 
France  was  wild  with  joy.  The  1  9l1i  of 
March,  1812,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  later,  was  the  eve  of  another 
great  birthday  in  France.  The  little 
Corsican,  the  man  of  destiny,  wras  on  the 
throne.  He  had  put  away  one  wife  and 
taken  another,  and  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  expected.  Twenty-one  guns  were 
to  be  fired  if  a  daughter  was  born,  one 
hundred  if  the  child  was  a  boy.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  at  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard.  All  Paris  waited  and  listened. 
When  the  twenty-second  gun  was  heard 
a  mighty  shout  arose,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  every  part  of  Fiance. 
The  dynasty  of  Bonaparte  had  a  son 
and  heir.  It  is  impossible,  men  and 
brethren,  as  we  come  together  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  ano¬ 
ther  birth  the  contrast  between  that  one 
and  these  should  be  overlooked.  There 
was  no  royalty  in  Bethlehem ;  the  palace 
was  a  stable,  the  cradle  was  a  manger, 
but  what  a  contrast  paid  to  Him  born 
at  that  time  by  a  whole  wrorld  for 
eighteen  centuries.  The  child  born  in 
St.  Germain  was  Louis  XIV.,  the  Grand 
King,  who  ruled  for  many  years,  who 
first  said:  “I  am  the  State.”  But  he 
lived  to  see  that  the  sun  of  his  dynasty 
was  setting.  The  other  son  died  ere  he 
had  reached  man’s  estate,  obscure  and 
neglected.  Five  years  after  the  guns 
had  fired  in  honor  of  his  birth  his  father 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Looking  back 
to  that  manger  in  Bethlehem  we  see 
stepping  from  it  a  royalty  which  has 
governed  the  world.  What  a  conquest, 
what  a  history  is  His.  It  is  told  in  one 
of  the  apocryphal  books  that  when  Jesus 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  the  earth  stopped 
on  its  axis,  and  movement  upon  it  sud¬ 
denly  ceased.  A  great  light,  an  ineffa¬ 
ble  joy,  had  come  upon  the  world,  and 
that  light,  that  joy,  eighteen  crowded, 
busy  centuries  has  not  diminished. — Hr. 
H.  C.  Potter  on  Christmas  day. 
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JANUARY  19.  LESSON  III, 


1879. 


Second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany.  John  ii.  1-11. 


THE  FIRST  MIRACLE. 


1.  And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  •,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
there. 

2.  And  both  Jesns  was  called,  and  his  disci¬ 
ples,  to  the  marriage. 

3.  And  when  they  wanted  wine,  the  mother 
of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  They  have  no  wine. 

4.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

5.  His  mother  saith  unto  the  servants,  What¬ 
soever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it. 

6.  And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of 
stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the 
Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece. 

7.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Fill  the  water-pots 
with  water.  And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim. 


8.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Draw  out  now, 
and  bear  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast.  And 
they  bare  it. 

9.  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the 
water  that  wa3  made  wine,  and  knew  not 
whence  it  was,  (but  the  servants  which  drew 
the  water  knew),  the  governor  of  the  feast  called 
the  bridegroom, 

10.  And  saith  unto  him,  Every  man  at  the 
beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine  ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse, 
but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 

11.  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesns  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory ; 
and  his  disciples  believed  on  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  this  Lesson?  What  is 
a  miracle?  Mention  some  of  the  miracles  which 
Jesus  wrought.  Which  was  His  first  miracle  ? 

Verses  1,2.  When  did  these  things  occur? 
The  third  day  after  what?  Where  was  Cana? 
Who  had  been  invited  to  this  marriage  ?  Which 
of  the  disciples  had  already  been  called  ?  Was 
it  strange  that  Jesus  should  be  present  at  a  mar¬ 
riage  festival  ?  How  do  you  suppose  He  regards 
occasions  of  joy  ? 

3,  4.  What  did  the  mother  of  J esus  say  to 
Him  ?  Why  did  she  apply  to  Him  ?  What 
did  Jesus  answer?  Does  this  sound  harsh? 
Do  you  suppose  that  Jesus  ever  spoke  unkindly 
to  His  mother  ?  What,  then,  did  He  mean  ? 

5,  6.  What  directions  did  His  mother  give  ? 
What  were  the  water-pots  there  for?  How 
much  was  a  firkin  f  Between  eight  and  nine 
gallons. 

7,  8.  What  then  took  place  ?  What  had  been 
put  into  the  water-pots  ?  What  was  it  when 
drawn  out  ?  By  whose  power  was  this  wonder 


wrought  ?  To  whom  was  the  wine  taken  ? 
Who  was  the  governor  of  the  feast  f 

9,  10.  Did  the  governor  of  the  feast  know 
whence  the  wine  had  come?  Did  he  find  it  to 
be  good  wine?  What  did  he  say  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  ?  Why  was  it  usual  to  give  the  better 
wine  first  ?  What  deeper  meaning  lies  in  these 
words  ?  The  order  in  which  the  world  gives, 
is,  first  that  which  is  good,  or  seemingly  good, 
then  that  which  is  worse,  and  then  from  worse 
to  worse,  until  the  worst  is  given  at  last.  But 
Christ  gives,  first  the  good,  and  then  from  better 
to  better,  the  best  being  kept  for  the  last. 

11.  What  does  John  call  this  miracle  ?  How 
did  it  manifest  His  glory  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  it  on  His  disciples  ? 

How  does  this  miracle  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  Christ  came  to  do  ?  What 
great  change  is  He  working  in  the  hearts  of  His 
people  ?  How  does  it  begin  ?  How  is  it  carried 
forward  ?  When  will  it  be  completed  ? 


CATECHISM. 

III.  Lord's  Day. 


6.  Did  God  then  create  man  so  wicked  and 
perverse  ? 

By  no  means,  but  God  created  man  good,  and 
after  His  own  image,  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  that  he  might  rightly  know  God  his 
creator,  heartily  love  Him,  and  live  with  Him 
in  eternal  happiness,  to  glorify  Him  and  praise 
Him. 

7.  Whence,  then,  proceeds  this  depravity  of 
human  nature  ? 


From  the  fall  and  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise ;  hence  our 
nature  is  become  so  corrupt,  that  we  are  all  con¬ 
ceived  and  born  in  sin. 

8.  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly 
incapable  of  doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to  all 
wickedness  ? 

Indeed  we  are,  except  we  are  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 


1.  All  praise  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 
Who  by  Thy  mighty  power 
Didst  manifest  Thy  glory  forth 
In  Cana’s  marriage  hour. 


2.  Thou  speakest :  it  is  done : 
Obedient  to  Thy  word, 

The  water  redd’ning  into  wine 
Proclaims  the  present  Lord. 
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Comments. — We  have  heretofore  seen 
Jesus,  so  to  speak,  at  the  threshold  of 
His  public  activity,  receiving  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  John,  and  gathering  the  first  of 
His  disciples.  This  preparation  being 
past,  and  the  proper  time  being  now 
come,  we  here  behold  Him  fairly  enter¬ 
ing,  by  the  performance  of  His  first 
miracle,  upon  the  work  He  had  come  to 
do,  so  far  as  this  consisted  in  outward 
and  public  activity.  The  miracle  of 
changing  the  water  into  wine,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  manifesting  forth  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  glory,  has,  from  early  times,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  etc.,  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Epiphanies ,  and  hence,  as  a 
Lesson,  is  very  opportune  during  this 
Epiphany  season.  It  is,  indeed,  by  a 
coincidence,  the  Gospel  for  this  Second 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

The  subject  is  far  too  rich  and  sug¬ 
gestive  that  we  should  undertake  to  do 
more,  in  these  comments,  than  briefly  to 
indicate  some  of  its  leading  points. 

First,  as  regards  the  circumstance 
that  our  Saviour’s  first  miracle  was 
wrought  at  a  marriage  festival.  The  very 
fact  of  His  being  present  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  is  itself  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  For  we  here  see  wThat  relation  He 
assumed  towards  the  festive  side  of 
human  life,  and  learn  an  important  les¬ 
son  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  re¬ 
creations,  amusements,  and  enjoyment 
generally.  Our  Saviour  did  not  despise 
or  condemn  festivity.  His  mode  of  life 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
austere  Baptist;  so  different,  that  some 
called  Him  “a  gluttonous  man  and  a 
winebibber.”  He  went  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  sat  down  in  the  homes  both  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  poor ;  took  an  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  them,  both  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow  ;  was  present,  not  only  at 
funerals,  but  also  at  weddings.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Roman  writer  said  :  “  I  am  a  man ; 
I  take  interest  in  whatever  belongs  to 
man.”  Above  all  others,  Christ  might 
have  said  this;  for  He  is  The  Man. 
Whatever  legitimately  belongs  to  human 
life,  whether  on  its  sorrowful  or  ou  its 
festive  side,  is  matter  of  interest  to  Him. 
And  it  is  as  if  to  show  us  this,  and  to 
guard  us  against  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  His  Gospel  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  that  this 


history  is  recorded  of  His  presence  at  a 
marriage  festival,  where,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose,  the  usual  rejoicing  and  merriment 
prevailed.  We  learn  from  this  that  that 
whole  realm  of  recreation  and  enjoyment 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  naturally  to 
our  human  life,  is  capable  of  being  hal¬ 
lowed,  and  needs  to  be  hallowed,  by  the 
presence  of  Christ.  The  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  religion  for  the  whole  of  a 
man’s  life,  and  is  to  be  carried  wTith  him 
by  the  Christian  wherever  he  goes,  into 
the  Church,  into  the  home,  into  the 
shop,  into  the  school,  into  all  places  and 
scenes  of  enjoyment.  Some  so-called  en¬ 
joyments,  indeed,  there  are,  which  are 
essentially  of  sin,  and  which,  therefore, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  as  being  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  Christ.  Drunkenness 
and  gambling,  for  example,  cannot  be 
thus  hallowed  ;  but  neither  do  they  be¬ 
long  naturally  and  necessarily  to  our 
human  life.  As  for  that  whole  world  of 
festivity,  which  naturally  belongs  to  our 
life,  and  which  is  here  typified  by  the 
marriage  feast,  it  is  good,  right  and 
wholesome,  and  we  could  not  be  the 
right  kind  of  children,  or  of  men  aud 
women,  without  some  measure  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  it.  As  such,  our  enjoyments 
are  capable  of  being  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  Christ,  and  must  be  thus 
protected  and  blessed,  if  they  are  not  to 
become  a  source  of  great  danger  to  us. 
And  what  does  this  mean,  that  Jesus 
ought  to  be  present  at  our  festivities  ? 
Not  that  these  should  necessarily  be 
opened  with  prayer,  or  that  we  should 
mingle  religious  conversation  with  our 
other  conversation  on  such  occasions. 
That  would  be  absurd  and  useless.  But 
it  does  mean  that  we  ought  to  engage  in 
our  enjoyments  and  amusements  in  a 
Christian  spirit ;  avoiding  selfishness 
and  unkindness,  and  whatever  is  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  God ;  not  forgetting  Christ, 
but  thinking  of  Him  as  present,  looking 
on  with  approving  eye  (as  He  no  doubt 
did  at  this  marriage  in  Cana)  and  re¬ 
joicing  at  whatever  of  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment  His  children  may  be  able  to  find. 
Surely,  if  young  people  engaged  in  their 
amusements  in  this  way,  much  evil  that 
sometimes  grows  out  of  them  would  be 
avoided.  And,  if  they  thought  of  Jesus 
in  this  way,  they  would  be  far  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  shun  Him  than  many  of  them 
are. 
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Secondly,  as  regards  the  miracle  itself. 
It  is  distinguished  as  being  the  first  of 
all  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour 
wrought.  St.  John  expressly  mentions 
that  this  was,  for  Jesus,  the  ‘‘beginning 
of  miracles”  (ver.  11),  thereby  showing 
that  all  those  stories  are  false  which  tell 
of  miracles  performed  in  His  childhood. 
Our  Saviour  neither  preached  nor 
wrought  any  miracle  until  He  was  thirty 
years  old,  and  after  He  bad  been,  in  His 
baptism,  properly  ordained  and  conse¬ 
crated  to  His  work.  But  this  miracle 
was  not  only  first  in  point  of  time  ;  it 
was  first  also  in  another  sense,  as  serving, 
better  than  any  other  one  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  miracles  would  have  done,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  rest  of  His  wonderful  works, 
and  to  represent  beforehand  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  one  great  work  of  man’s  re¬ 
demption  which  He  had  come  to  accom¬ 
plish.  It  was  not  without  design  that 
the  first  miracle  was  one  of  changing 
and  transforming,  and,  specially,  of 
transforming  water  into  wine.  For  the 
work  which  our  Saviour  came  to  do  was 
essentially  one  of  transformation.  He 
takes  our  nature  in  its  poor,  weak,  fallen, 
earthly  condition,  and  changes  it  into 
a  new,  glorified,  heavenly  nature, — “a 
turning  of  the  water  of  earth  into  the 
wine  of  heaven.”  According  to  the 
deeper  and  prophetic  meaning  of  this 
miracle  (which,  in  any  study  of  it,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  leave  out  of 
view),  the  water  stands  for  our  human 
nature  in  its  low,  weak  and  helpless 
state  because  of  sin ;  and  the  wine, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  one  of  the  richer  and 
nobler  productions  of  the  earth,  stands 
for  that  same  nature  as  renovated,  com¬ 
pleted  and  glorified  under  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  ennobling  touch  of  the  Incar¬ 
nate  Son  of  God. 

1.  The  third  day.  That  is,  the  third 
day  after  Philip  and  Nathanael  had 
come  To  Jesus  (i.  43-51).  Cana  of 
Galilee.  A  village  about  nine  miles 
north  of  Nazareth.  The  mother  of  Jesus. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  Joseph 
was  now  dead,  no  mention  of  him  occur¬ 
ring  after  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple. 

2.  His  disciples.  Generally  considered 
to  be  the  five  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter :  John,  Andrew,  Philip  and 
Nathanael  (who  is  commonly  supposed 


to  have  been  the  one  elsewhere  called 
Bartholomew). 

2.  They  wanted  wine .  That  is,  the 
supply  of  wine  began  to  fail,  no  doubt 
to  the  great  embarrassment  and  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  hosts.  On  account  of  the 
familiarity  which  the  mother  of  Jesus 
here  shows,  her  giving  directions  to  the 
servants,  etc.,  it  has  been  considered  not 
improbable  that  she  was  related  to  one 
of  the  parties.  She  evidently  applied 
to  Jesus  under  the  impression  that  He 
could,  and  would,  in  some  way,  bring 
relief  to  the  embarrassed  family.  In 
what  way  He  would  afford  relief,  it  is 
probable  that  she  herself  had  no  clear 
idea.  She  could  scarcely  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  working  of  such  a  miracle  as 
He  wrought,  for  He  had  as  yet  per¬ 
formed  no  miracle.  But,  at  any  rate, 
she  knew  enough  of  the  wonderful  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  Son,  to  know  that  he  was 
a  proper  person  to  apply  to  under  such 
circumstances,  and  that  He  would  be 
able  to  give  the  best  possible  directions. 

4.  The  reply  of  Jesus  sounds  harsh, 
and  seems  to  be  a  refusal  of  Bis  mother’s 
implied  request.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  reality,  harsh  or  unkind.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Jesus  ever  spoke  disrespect¬ 
fully  or  unkindly  to  His  mother.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  probable  that  the  words,  in 
being  translated  into  our  language,  ob¬ 
tain  a  grating  sound  which  they  did  not 
possess  in  the  language  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  used.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that 
this  same  form  of  address  was  after¬ 
wards  used  by  Him  to  His  mother,  on  an 
occasion  when  He  could  not  have  spoken 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  tender¬ 
ness,  namely,  when,  on  the  cross,  He 
commended  her  to  the  care  of  St.  John. 
Nor  were  His  words  a  refusal  of  His 
mother’s  request.  At  least,  she  did  not 
understand  them  so.  Her  words  to  the 
servants  indicate  that  she  anticipated 
His  complying  with  her  desires.  Still, 
while  there  was  no  unkindness  in  the 
words,  there  was  without  doubt  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  reproof  in  them,  solemnly  re¬ 
minding  His  mother  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  He  could  no  longer  im¬ 
plicitly  follow  her  directions,  but  must 
act  for  Himself,  and  must  be  guided,  in 
doing  so,  by  higher  considerations  than 
the  earthly  ones  which  she  suggested. 
The  mother  of  Jesus,  it  would  seem, 
needed  herself  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
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He  was  infinitely  more  than  merely  her 
Son  ;  and  it  was  partly  from  these  words 
that  she  was  to  learn  this  lesson. 

What  Jesus  meant  by  the  words, 
“  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come/’  is  not  al¬ 
together  clear.  Probably  He  meant  to 
say  that  He  must  wait  until  the  wine, 
which  as  yet  was  only  failing,  not 
wholly  exhausted,  should  be  entirely 
used  up.  That  is  God’s  “  hour’’  to  help, 
when  all  our  resources  have  failed. 
“  Man’s  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.” 
This  waiting  till  no  wine  should  be  left, 
was  also  wise  and  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  it  left  no  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  miracle  by  saying  that  He  practised 
deception,  merely  mingling  water  with 
the  remnant  of  the  wine. 

6,  7.  The  washing  of  hands  and  feet 
was  a  very  important  matter  among  the 
Jews.  As  they  wore  only  sandals  on 
the  feet,  it  was  an  act  of  respect  to  wash 
the  feet  on  entering  into  a  friend’s  house. 
And,  as  they  used  no  knives  and  forks, 
but  ate  by  thrusting  their  hands  into  the 
common  dish,  those  likewise  had  to  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  There  were  fre¬ 
quent  washings  also  of  other  objects ;  see 
Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  2-4  ;  Luke  xi. 
39.  These  customs  account  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  “  six  waterpots.”  Every¬ 
thing  was  so  ordered  as  to  guard  the 
miracle  against  the  appearance  of  being 
a  deception,  or  anything  else  than  a 
miracle.  These  vessels  had  been  used 
for  water,  not  for  wine  ;  so  that  it  could 
not  be  said  that  water  had  been  mixed 
with  the  lees  of  wine.  Further,  they 
were  empty,  before  the  miracle.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  quantity  of  wine  was 
itself  so  great  as  could  not  be  accounted 
for  in  any  ordinary  way.  A  firkin 
being  between  eight  and  nine  gallons, 
each  of  these  waterpots  contained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty  gallons. 

8-10.  The  ruler  of  the  feast  was  one 
of  the  guests  whose  office  it  was  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  banquet.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  the  first  to  taste  the 
wine.  Unknowingly,  he  confirms  the 
reality  of  our  Saviour’s  miracle,  not 
only  declaring  the  wine  to  be  wine  in 
reality  and  not  in  appearance  merely, 
but  pronouncing  it  to  be  superior  to  any 
that  had  yet  been  brought  forth.  The 
custom  to  which  he  alludes,  of  giving 
the  good  wine  first  and  the  worse  after¬ 
wards,  was  based  upon  the  fact  that, 


after  having  drunk  considerable  wine, 
men’s  tastes  became  blunted,  and  an  in¬ 
ferior  wine  might  then  be  put  off  upon 
them.  The  words  do  not  prove  that 
drunkenness  prevailed  at  this  particular 
festival  (in  which  case  Jesus  could  not 
have  sanctioned  it  by  His  presence) ; 
they  merely  declare  that  this  was  the 
common  practice.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  words  of 
this  ruler  of  the  feast.  They  describe 

well  the  wav  in  which  the  world  is  ac- 
* 

customed  to  give  its  pleasures,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  in  which  Christ 
gives  His.  The  world  gives  its  fairest 
and  best  first  ;  then,  by  degreees, 
“  coarser  pleasures,  viler  enjoyments,  the 
swine’s  husks  until,  going  from  worse 
to  worse,  the  worst  is  given  last.  This 
is  ever  the  course  of  sin.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christ  gives  always  and  only  that 
which  is  good ;  but  He  proceeds  from 
better  to  better,  until  finally,  the  best  of 
all  is  given  last,  the  joys  and  glories  of 
heaven.  “  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day”  (Prov.  iv. 
18).  If  any  one  has  Keble’s  “Chris¬ 
tian  Year,”  let  him  read  the  beautiful 
poem  for  this  Second  Sunday  after  the 
Epiphany,  which  is  based  upon  this 
deeper  meaning  of  the  wTords  of  the 
ruler  of  the  feast. 

11.  Manifested  forth  His  glory.  That 
is,  His  glory  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  By  this  miracle  He  gave  token 
of  His  divinity.  The  “glory”  of  Jesus, 
as  the  Son  of  God,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  veiled  and  hidden  while  He  wras  on 
earth.  Sometimes  it  burst  forth.  Every 
miracle  wassuch  a  transient  and  glimpse¬ 
like  shining  forth  of  His  glory.  This 
was  true,  in  particular,  of  this  miracle, 
which  was  the  first  that  He  wrought, 
and  wffiich  in  such  a  noble  manner  de¬ 
picted  the  character  of  His  whole  work 
as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Ills  dis¬ 
ciples  believed  on  Him.  That  is,  their 
faith  was  confirmed.  Having  believed 
on  Him  before,  they  now  believed  more 
firmly,  from  having  witnessed  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  His  glory. 

The  lessons  taught  by  this  history 
have  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  the  above  comments.  For  waut 
of  space,  we  make  no  special  iudicatiou 
of  them  here. 
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Third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany.  John  ii.  13-17. 

JESUS  CLEANSING  THE  TEMPLE. 


13.  And  the  Jews’  passover  was  at  hand, 
and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 

14.  And  found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold 
oxen,  and  sheep,  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of 
money,  sitting: 

15.  And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small 
cords,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and 


the  sheep,  and  the  oxen ;  and  poured  out  the 
changers’  money,  and  overthrew  the  tables  ; 

16.  And  said  unto  them  that  sold  doves,  Take 
these  things  hence;  make  not  my  Father’s 
house  a  house  of  merchandise. 

17.  And  his  disciples  remembered  that  it  was 
written,  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up. 


QUESTIONS. 


Verse  13.  To  what  place  did  Jesus  go  after 
the  miracle  at  Cana  ?  What  feast  now  occurred  ? 

When  was  the  Passover  instituted?  Exod. 
xii.  14-17;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8.  What  was  its  ob¬ 
ject?  Whither  did  Jesus  go  on  this  occasion? 
How  many  Passovers  fell  within  the  term  of  our 
Saviour’s  public  ministry  ? 

14.  What  did  He  find  in  the  Temple  ?  How 
came  oxen,  sheep  and  doves  to  be  there?  What 
were  the  changers  of  money  there  for  ?  Of  what 
parts  did  the  Temple  consist  ?  In  which  part 
were  these  found?  In  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 

15.  What  did  Jesus  do  ?  What  is  a  scourge  f 
What  do  you  suppose  the  feelings  of  Jesus  were 
in  doing  this  ?  Is  there  a  righteous,  as  well  as 
a  sinful  anger  ?  Can  God  be  angry  ?  Mention 


another  instance  of  anger  in  our  Saviour.  Mark 
iii.  5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  right 
and  a  wrong  anger?  When  ought  we  to  be 
angry  ? 

16.  What  did  He  say?  Whose  house  was  the 
Temple  ?  Was  it  meant  for  buying  and  selling  ? 
On  what  other  occasion  did  our  Saviour  per¬ 
form  this  same  act?  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mark 
xi.  15-17  ;  Luke  xix.  45,  46. 

17.  Of  what  did  this  remind  the  disciples? 
Where  are  these  words  written?  Ps.  Ixix.  9. 

What  does  this  Lesson  teach  us  concerning 
God’s  House?  In  what  way  may  it  be  dese¬ 
crated?  How  ought  we  to  feel  towards  the 
house  of  God  f  How  ought  we  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves  in  it  ? 


CATECHISM. 

IV.  Lord's  Lay. 


9.  Doth  not  God  then  do  injustice  to  man  by 
requiring  from  him,  in  His  law,  that  which  he 
cannot  perform  ? 

Not  at  all;  for  God  made  man  capable  of 
performing  it;  but  man,  by  the  instigation  of 
the  devil,  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience,  de¬ 
prived  himself  and  all  his  posterity  of  those 
divine  gifts. 

10.  Will  God  suffer  such  disobedience  and 
rebellion  to  go  unpunished  ? 

By  no  means,  but  is  terribly  displeased  with 
our  original  as  well  as  actual  sins ;  and  will 


punish  them  in  His  just  judgment  temporally 
and  eternally,  as  He  hath  declared,  ‘‘  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them.’’ 

11.  Is  not  God  then  also  merciful? 

God  is  indeed  mercilul,  but  also  just;  there¬ 
fore  His  justice  requires  that  sin,  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  most  high  majesty  of  God,  be 
also  punished  with  extreme,  that  is,  with  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment,  both  of  body  and  soul. 


1.  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 

My  great  Redeemer’s  praise  ! 

The  glories  of  my  God  and  King, 

The  triumphs  of  His  grace  ! 

2.  My  gracious  Master,  and  my  God, 

Assist  me  to  proclaim, 

To  spread  through  all  the  earth  abroad 
Tne  honors  of  Thy  Name. 

3.  Jesus  !  the  Name  that  charms  our  fears, 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease  ; 

’Tis  music  in  the  sinner’s  ears, 

’Tis  life,  and  health,  and  peace. 


4.  He  breaks  the  power  of  cancelled  sin, 

He  sets  the  prisoner  free  ; 

His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean, 
His  blood  availed  for  me. 

5.  He  speaks, — and  listening  to  His  voice, 

New  life  the  dead  receive ; 

The  mournful,  broken  hearts  rejoice  ; 
The  humble  poor  believe. 

6.  Look  unto  Him,  ye  nations ;  own 

Your  God,  ye  fallen  race; 

Look,  and  be  saved  through  faith  alone, 
Be  justified  by  grace. 
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Comments. — We  are  considering  the 
First  Things  in  our  Saviour’s  public 
Ministry.  We  have  had  the  first  testi¬ 
mony  to  him  as  the  Messiah,  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  his  first  disciples,  and  II is  first 
miracle  ;  each  of  which  was  a  significant 
crisis  and  turning-point  in  his  life.  We 
have  here,  as  another  important  turnrng- 
point,  his  first  official  words  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  to  those  who  were  to  be  the 
adversaries  of  his  life  and  teaching. 

The  attitude  in  which  our  Saviour 
here  appears  staads  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  attitude  in  which  He  appeared 
when  we  last  beheld  Him.  His  atti¬ 
tude,  before  His  mother,  His  disciples, 
and  the  wedding-guests,  at  the  humble 
marriage-festival  in  Cana,  was  that  of 
the  utmost  condescension  and  loving- 
kinduess.  His  attitude  now  is  that  of 
judicial  severity  before  the  Jews  and 
their  rulers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
“  The  glory  that  was  full  of  grace  was 
also  full  of  truth.  He  who  came  to  dif¬ 
fuse  joy,  came  also  to  purge  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor,  and  rigorously  to  correct  all 
that  is  ungodly  iu  God’s  people  and 
house.”  It  is  good  to  have  a  lesson 
like  this  following  the  last.  For  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  life  is  not  all 
festivity ;  and  that,  however  the  Lord 
looks  with  approbation  upon  all  our  in¬ 
nocent  rejoicings,  and  blesses  our  recrea¬ 
tions  and  amusements  in  their  proper 
form  and  place,  He  expects  of  us  more 
than  these.  Festivity  is  but  an  inci¬ 
dent,  a  parenthesis,  a  relief  which  God 
graciously  allows  us  in  our  present  state  ; 
the  substance  of  life  is  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  He  to  whom  life  is  one  prolonged 
feast,  or  one  ever-reiterated  jest,  is  a 
pitiable  character  indeed.  He  who, 
amid  all  his  merriment,  has  no  strong 
under-current  of  soberness,  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  earnestness  in  him,  is  in  a  bad 
plight.  Duty,  work,  righteousness, 
purity,  truth  ;  these,  after  all,  are  the 
great  objects,  and  it  is  for  these  that  we 
ought  to  lay  out  our  lives.  Let  us  con¬ 
template  Jesus,  not  only  as  He  smiles 
approvingly  upon  our  marriage  festivi¬ 
ties,  but  also  as,  in  holy  earnestness  and 
indignation,  He  drives  out  the  profaners 
of  His  Father’s  house. 

This  act  of  purging  the  Temple  was 
repeated  by  our  Saviour,  on  a  later  oc¬ 
casion,  in  the  last  week  of  His  life,  as 
related  by  the  three  first  Evangelist5. 


See  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13  ;  Mark  xi.  15-17 ; 
Luke  xix.  45,  46. 

13.  After  the  marriage  at  Cana,  Jesus 
went,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  12,  w  ith  1 1  is 
mother,  brethren  and  disciples  to  Caper¬ 
naum,  a  town  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  He  passed  much  of  His  time. 
The  fact  that  most  of  His  new  disciples 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea, 
Peter  for  example  owning  a  house  at 
Capernaum  (Matt.  viii.  14),  sufficiently 
accounts  for  this  step.  Soon  afterwards 
came  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  This  was 
His  custom.  We  learn  from  Luke  ii. 
41,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  His  parents 
to  go  up  to  the  Passover  every  year, 
and  that,  when  He  was  twelve  years 
old,  thev  took  Him  with  them.  The  in- 
stitution  and  design  of  the  Passover, 
together  with  the  manner  of  its  observ- 
ance,  have  beeu  explained  elsewhere  in 
these  notes.  We  shall  not  treat  of  the 
subject  now,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
principal  passages  relating  to  the  Pass- 
over  are  the  following  :  Exod.  xii.  1-51 ; 
xiii.  3-10  ;  xxiii.  14-19;  Numb.  ix.  1- 
14  ;  xxviii.  16-25  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6.  It 
is  very  probable  that, from  so  important 
a  place  as  Capernaum, a  large  caravan  of 
pilgrims  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  this 
time;  our  Saviour  joining  Himself  to 
their  number.  This  was  the  first  Pass- 
over  that  occurred  after  He  began  11  is 
ministry.  Four  Passovers  occurred  du¬ 
ring  his  ministry,  the  last  being  that  of 
His  Passion. 

14.  In  the  Temple.  In  that  part 
which  was  known  as  "  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles.”  For  au  explanation  of  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  temple,  see  a  Hible  Dic¬ 
tionary.  The  presence  of  oxen,  sheep 
and  doves,  together  with  those  who  dealt 
in  them,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  attended  the  Jewish  festivals 
required  these  animals  as  sacrifices,  and, 
to  supply  this  demaud  as  conveniently 
as  possible,  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
hold  a  sort  of  cattle-market  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Temple.  That  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  who  were  generally  very  strict  in 
everything  relating  to  the  Temple, 
should  have  tolerated  this  profanation, 
arose  no  doubt  from  their  contempt  of 
the  Gentiles.  They  esteemed  these  ani¬ 
mals,  which  were  intended  for  sacrifice 
and  purificat’on,  as  being  of  more  ac- 
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count  than  the  Gentiles,  and,  as  such, 
did  not  scruple  to  allow  them  to  thrust 
the  Gentiles  out.  Changers  of  money. 
Every  Israelite,  who  had  reached  or 
passed  the  age  of  twenty,  was  required 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple, 
whenever  the  nation  was  numbered,  a 
half-shekel  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah. 
This  we  learn  from  Exod.  xxx.  13-15. 
This  temple-tax  was  paid  in  the  temple- 
coinage  ;  and  the  money-changers  here 
referred  to  were  those  dealers  who,  for 
such  a  premium  as  they  might  be  able 
to  exact,  supplied  halfshekels  of  the 
sanctuary  to  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  tax. 

15-17.  He  drove  out  the  animals  that 
could  be  driven,  and  commanded  the 
doves  (no  doubt  sittiug  in  cages)  to  be 
taken  away.  The  act  was  a  startling 
one  and  the  language  severe ;  though 
not  so  severe  as  that  which  He  used  on 
the  second  occasion  of  cleansing  the 
Temple,  when  He  said  :  “  It  is  written, 
My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves  ”  (Matt  xxi.  13).  The  act 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
minds  of  His  disciples,  who  remembered 
that  it  had  been  written  in  the  Scriptures, 
“  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up.”  The  words  are  found  in  Ps.  Ixix.  9. 

The  lessons  taught  by  this  history  are 
chiefly  these  two  : 

I.  The  lesson  of  a  just  and  righteous 
indignation  and  wrath.  God  is  Love  ; 
and  yet  the  Scriptures  have  much  to 

sav  of  “  the  wrath  of  God.”  He  would 

«/ 

not  be  a  God  of  love,  if  He  were  not 
angry  with  sin  and  with  whatever  would 
work  the  ruin  of  those  whom  He  loves. 
Our  Saviour  was  filled  with  the  tender- 
csfc  mercy,  the  most  perfect  condescen¬ 
sion  and  loving-kindness ;  yet,  as  we 
learn  from  this  history,  He  was  capable 
of  displeasure  and  righteous  wrath,  as 
we  learn,  also,  from  other  passages  in 
the  Gospels,  what  fierce  and  burning 
words  of  denunciation  He  could  speak 
against  wrong  and  against  those  who  did 
wrong.  There  are  two  kinds  of  anger, 
a  bad  and  a  good ;  the  one  springing 
from  selfishness,  the  other  from  the  love 
of  God  and  whatever  is  good  and  holy. 
For  the  most  part,  we  are  angry  because 
we  cannot  have  our  own  way,  because 
some  one  has  done  us  an  injury,  etc 
This  is  a  false  and  sinful  kind  of  anger. 


There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  with  it: 
we  must  conquer  it,  by  the  help  of  God’s 
grace,  and  cast  it  out  from  within  us,  or 
else  it  will  ruin  our  souls.  But  there  is 
a  true,  just  and  holy  anger;  the  anger 
against  whatever  is  wrong,  false,  impure, 
profane,  sinful ;  the  anger  that  is  in  God 
and  in  all  good  men.  No  one  can  be  a 
good  man,  who  is  not  capable  of  this 
kind  of  anger.  If  any  one  has  no  pow7er 
to  be  angry  against  wrong,  falsehood, 
profanation,  injustice,  cruelty,  oppres¬ 
sion,  outrage,  there  is  something  funda¬ 
mentally  w’rong  in  him.  Let  us  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  two  kinds  of  anger. 
As  for  the  one,  let  us  strive  with  all  our 
energy  to  root  it  out  of  our  hearts;  as 
for  the  other,  let  us  earnestly  desire  it 
and  give  it  place  within  us ;  taking  care, 
however,  lest  our  deceitful  hearts  deceive 
us  here,  by  leading  us  to  give  vent  to 
our  own  sinful  and  selfish  passions,  under 
the  plea  of  exercising  a  righteous  in¬ 
dignation. 

II.  The  lesson  of  reverence  for  God’s 
House.  The  Jews  profaned  the  Temple 
by  making  it  a  house  of  merchandise. 
The  house  of  God  is  profaned  at  the 
present  day,  in  ways  less  gross  perhaps, 
but  equally  profane.  All  idle  talking 
and  laughing  in  church  ;  all  needless 
running  in  and  out  during  divine  ser¬ 
vice  ;  all  inattention  to  the  worship ;  in 
general,  all  irreverence  of  thought,  or 
look,  or  word,  or  act,  is  a  profanation  of 
God’s  house,  and  very  displeasing  to 
God.  “Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanc¬ 
tuary,”  saith  God.  We  ought  to  have 
peculiar  feelings  of  reverence  towards  a 
church,  whenever  we  see  one,  whenever 
we  enter  one,  whether  alone  or  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  congregation  of  people- 
It  is  a  consecrated  and  holy  place;  it 
is  the  house  of  prayer;  it  is  the  place 
where  God  specially  meets  His  people ; 
it  is  to  be  regarded,  spoken  of,  and 
treated  with  the  most  careful  respect. 
No  one  can  be  a  good  and  true  man, 
who  has  not  the  element  of  reverence  in 
him.  Very  beautiful  in  young  people, 
especially,  is  the  habit  of  reverence  in 
the  house  of  God.  There  are  some  bad 
habits,  in  this  respect,  which  ought  to  be 
broken  up ;  and  there  are  some  good 
habits  also,  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
which  need  to  be  carefully  and  earnestly 
inculcated  by  all  who  have  control  of 
the  teaching  of  the  young. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


We  have  lately  entered  upon  a  new 
year ;  let  us  try  to  make  it  a  year  of 
great  moral  growth.  The  year  1879 
comes  but  once  in  our  lifetime.  Strive 
to  make  a  good  record  for  it.  If  you 
are  a  wanderer  from  God,  return  at  once. 
If  you  are  His  child,  strive  to  improve 
in  piety.  Live  more  for  Him  ;  pray 
more,  love  more,  forbear  and  forgive 
more.  Become  more  earnest,  sincere 
and  active  in  your  piety  ;  then  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  happiest  year  of  your 
life,  and  you  will  end  it,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  with  such  hymns  of 
praise  as  you  have  never  before  felt  or 
sung. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Bayard 
Taylor,  the  American  Minister  to  the 
German  Empire,  died  in  Berlin,  aged  54 
years.  He  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.  The  child  of  Quaker  parents,  his 
early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the 
plain,  simple  life  peculiar  to  people  of 
this  faith.  His  school  opportunities  were 
comparatively  few.  Without  a  liberal 
or  college  education,  he  became  a  prin¬ 
ter’s  apprentice  at  17.  He  studied  Latin 
and  French  as  best  he  could.  Before 
long  he  began  to  write  for  different  pa¬ 
pers,  meanwhile  carefully  reading  such 
useful  books  as  he  could  procure.  He 
was  studious  in  his  habits,  with  more 
than  an  average  share  of  talent,  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things  with  a  rest¬ 
less  desire  to  learn  all  about  them  he 
possibly  could.  Already,  as  a  youth,  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  travel.  At  19  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  Two 
Philadelphia  editors  advanced  him  each 
$100  for  foreign  correspondence.  With 
a  small  sum  ot*  money  he  made  a  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  of  two  years  afoot,  the  result 
of  which  he  afterwards  published  in  a 
volumeentitled:  Views  Afoot,  or  Europe 
seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff.  In  a 
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short  time  this  work  passed  through 
twelve  editions.  This  was  succeeded  by 
many  other  tours  through  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  he  was  a 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  “  New  York 
Tribune,”  of  which  he  wras  one  of  the 
owners.  He  wrote  37  volumes  of  poetry 
and  prose — chiefly  works  of  travel.  He 
acquired  a  speaking  knowledge  of  quite 
a  number  of  languages.  Although  of 
English  birth,  he  learned  to  speak  the 
German  as  well  as  his  native  tongue. 
He  was  a  Germanized  American,  a  lover 
of  German  culture,  literature  and  cus¬ 
toms.  This  made  him  quite  a  ministe¬ 
rial  favorite  at  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Germany.  His  wife,  a  highly  educa¬ 
ted  German  lady,  helped  him  much  in 
his  literary  pursuits.  Taylor  was  mainly 
distinguished  as  a  journalist,  traveler 
and  a  poet.  We  have  always  admired 
him  as  the  Pennsylvania  farmer’s  boy, 
who  by  his  own  energy  and  industry, 
without  stooping  to  the  low  acts  of  a 
cunning  trickster  and  a  demagogue — so 
common  among  our  young  men,  has 
raised  himself  to  the  foremost  ranks  of 
American  authorship,  of  noble  manhood 
and  culture. 


The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  are  deservedly  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem.  And  their  descendants  justly  pride 
themselves  in  their  honorable  lineage. 
But  the  heroic  stuff  which  men  like  the 
signers  were  made  of,  does  not  always  run 
in  the  blood.  John  S.  Morton,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  grandson  of  one  of  these  sign¬ 
ers,  was  lately  sentenced  to  ten  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
for  forgery.  The  good  name  of  our  fa¬ 
thers,  like  the  estates  we  inherit,  can 
easily  be  squandered.  Such  a  crime, 
however,  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  a 
man’s  family  connections.  A  few  years 
ago  this  man  stood  high  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He,  like 
many  others,  had  a  passion  for  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  wealth,  lived  beyond  his  in¬ 
come,  was  fond  of  parade  and  vain  show. 
And  now  he  has  exchanged  his  palatial 
home  for  a  felon’s  cell. 

Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  the  foremost 
pulpit  orator  of  his  age,  was  a  hero  too, 
no  less  than  our  signers.  His  fame 
rang  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
Surely  the  children  of  such  a  man  will 
grace  the  highest  walks  of  social  life ; 
will  live  among  the  wealthy  and  the 
honored.  Yes,  of  God,  and  of  angels 
and  of  good  people  the  life  and  work  of 
his  daughter  are  honored,  and  will  be 
forever.  But  the  proud  selfish  world 
knows  little  about  her.  How  nobly  she 
carries  forward  the  blessed  work  of  her 
father,  and  blesses  his  memory  !  In  one 
of  the  alleys  running  off  from  Fountain 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  a  street  crowded 
with  drunkenness  and  pollution,  is  the 
low-roofed  building  in  which  this  good 
woman  is  spending  her  life  to  help  men 
and  women  out  of  their  miseries.  Her 
chief  work  is  with  drunkards,  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Some  of  the  poor 
women  of  the  neighborhood  who  have 
sober  husbands  complain  against  her, 
saying : 

“  Why  do  you  pass  us  ?  Because  our 
husbands  are  good,  you  do  not  care  for 
us.  If  we  had  married  some  worthless 
sot,  you  would  then  have  taken  care  of 
us  in  our  poverty  !  ’  ’ 

In  the  winter,  when  the  nights  are 
long  and  cold,  you  may  see  Helen  Chal¬ 
mers,  with  her  lantern,  going  through 
the  lanes  of  the  city,  hunting  up  the  de¬ 
praved,  and  bringing  them  to  her  reform- 
meetings.  Insult  her,  do  they  ?  Never ! 
They  would  as  soon  think  of  pelting  an 
angel  of  God.  Fearless  and  strong  in 
the  righteousness  of  her  work,  she  goes 
up  to  a  group  of  intoxicated  men, 
shakes  hands  with  them,  and  takes  them 
along  to  hear  the  Thursday  night  speech 
on  temperance. 

One  night,  as  she  was  standing  in  a 
low  tenement,  talking  to  the  intemper¬ 
ate  father,  and  persuading  him  to  a 
better  life,  a  man  kept  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  as  though  interested  in 
what  was  said  ;  but  finally,  in  his  intoxi¬ 
cation,  he  staggered  up  to  her  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“  I  shall  go  to  heaven  as  easy  as  you 
will;  do  you  think  so?” 


Helen  answered  not  a  word,  but 
opened  her  Bible  and  pointed  to  the 
passage,  “  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  The  arrow  struck 
between  the  joints  of  the  harness,  and 
that  little  piece  of  Christian  stratagem 
ended  in  the  man’s  reformation. 


Are  fathers  and  mothers  and  heads  of 
families  justifiable  in  taking  those  pa¬ 
pers  which  are  daily  filled  with  matter 
which  is  only  fit  for  a  police  gazette  or  a 
dime  novel  of  the  worst  class  ?  I3  that 
the  stuff  on  which  to  feed  young  boys 
and  girls  ?  Is  that  the  pabulum  for  the 
young  ladies  of  the  household?  Is  it 
surprising  that  any  who  have  such  vile 
and  wicked  trash  presented  to  them 
should  themselves  catch  the  contagion 
of  this  leprosy?  The  conductors  of 
newspapers  say  that  the  people  demand 
what  they  supply.  The  truth  is  that 
the  papers  have  made  and  stimulated 
and  are  increasing  the  demand,  and  that 
the  people  whom  they  are  corrupting 
will  rot  in  the  impurity  in  which  they 
live.  The  remedies  are  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  The  papers  and  the  people  must 
reform.  It  matters  little  at  which  end 
the  reformation  begins.  But  if  the  de¬ 
cent  and  the  religious  people  of  the 
country  will  stop  taking  and  reading 
these  papers  which  offend,  and  will  pa¬ 
tronize  only  those  which  are  decent,  the 
needful  change  will  soon  be  wrought. 
A  purified  and  decided  public  opinion 
will  compel  managers  and  editors  of  pa¬ 
pers  which  circulate  among  the  better 
classes  to  respect  the  moralities  of  life 
and  the  laws  of  behaviour  in  the  homes 
of  the  land. —  Christian  Intelligencer. 

The  St.  Louis  Evangelist  says :  “  The 
pastor  of  one  of  our  leading  churches 
was  absent  from  his  pulpit  a  Sabbath. 
Several  persons  expressed  dissatisfaction 
at  seeing  a  stranger  in  the  pulpit,  and 
one  lady  said  she  would  not  have  come 

if  she  had  known  that  Dr.  -  was 

going  to  preach.  An  elderly  lady 
standing  near  very  promptly  replied, 

‘  Madam,  the  worship  of  Dr. -  will 

be  resumed  next  Sabbath.’  ” 

Which  reminds  us  of  a  very  innocent 
incident  in  our  own  pastorate.  Being 
prevented  from  attending  an  evening 
meeting,  we  deputed  an  elder  to  preside, 
who  began  the  service  by  saying,  “  The 
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pastor  is  absent  to-night ;  let  us  sing  to 
his  praise  the  45th  hymn.’  ’ — New  York 
Observer. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  cure  a  cer¬ 
tain  Scotch  minister  applied  to  some  ill- 
mannered  people  he  met  with.  On  a 
certain  Sunday,  Rev.  Dr.  - ,  ex¬ 

changed  pulpits  with  Dr.  Chalmers. 
On  entering  the  pulpit  he  noticed  that 
some  quickly  left  their  pews  and  went 
out  again,  and  others  stood  around  the 
door,  refusing  to  be  seated.  The  good 
man  arose  and  said  :  “  We  will  not  be¬ 

gin  the  public  worship  of  God  till  the 
chaff  blows  off.”  At  once  the  remain¬ 
ing  people  went  to  their  pews  and  be¬ 
haved  themselves  decently. 

Some  stage-stricken  youths  seek  a 
manager  instead  of  an  elocutionist. 
Many  are  in  haste  to  become  public 
speakers  and  seek  the  bar  or  the  pulpit, 
a  client  or  a  congregation,  instead  of  a 
Law  School  or  a  Theological  Seminary. 
But  even  these  schools  train  their  students 
mostly  in  a  one-sided  way.  They  graduate 
more  thorough  scholars  than  good  pub¬ 
lic  speakers.  Especially  is  the  beautiful 
art  of  good  impressive  reading  much 
neglected.  Even  among  the  best  educa¬ 
ted  ministers  of  the  Gospel  there  are 
few  who  can  read  a  hymn  or  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  so  as  fully  to  bring  out  the 
sense.  To  no  class  of  men  is  the  art  of 
good  reading  so  important  as  to  the 
clergy.  The  best  compositions  of  poetry 
and  prose  lose  half  their  beauty  and  ef¬ 
fect  by  a  faulty  rendering.  A  prize  of 
$300  is  to  be  awarded  next  June  to  the 
student  in  either  of  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  Schools  of  Cambridge,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Alexandria,  Gambier,  or  Sewa- 
nee  who  is  adjudged  “the  most  correct, 
intelligent,  and  impressive  reader  of  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book  in  the  service 
of  the  church.”  Will  not  some  one 
encourage  good  reading  among  the  theo¬ 
logical  students  of  other  denominations? 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  will 
not  marry  a  person  of  his  congregation 
to  one  who  is  not  a  professor  of  religion. 
Possibly  his  members  heed  his  counsels 
more  than  those  of  some  other  pastors, 
who  would  meet  such  a  refusal  with  the 
saucy  reply  ‘‘Well,  if  you  won’t,  some¬ 
body  else  will.”  Pastors  in  some  way 
ought  to  use  their  influence  against  such 


unequal  alliances.  What  a  harvest  of 
curses  often  flows  from  them  !  In  some 
cases  the  unbelieving  one  is  “  sanctified  ” 
by  the  believer.  In  many  others  the 
opposite  occurs,  and  both  are  morally 
and  eternally  ruined. 

“  Let  all  the  people  praise  thee,  O 
Lord,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.” 
An  exchange  asks  its  readers  to  pray 
for  the  singers,  more  especially  for  the 
leaders  of  song  in  public  worship.  A 
fondness  for  musical  display  leads  many 
churches  to  employ  irreligious  profes¬ 
sional  singers,  who  tickle  the  ear  but 
fail  to  touch  the  heart.  God’s  praise 
ought  to  be  led  by  His  children.  No 
one  else  is  competent  for  it.  And  even 
among  these  there  is  much  undevout 
performing.  The  same  paper  says : 

“  In  the  primitive  church  the  ‘  songs  of 
Zion  ’  had  a  somewhat  similar  vantage- 
ground  to  that  which  they  now  occupy. 
Chrysostom  says,  ‘  The  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  bond 
and  free,  all  join  in  one  song.’  Ambrose 
remarks  that  ‘singing  is  delightful  in  early 
age  or  period  in  life  and  for  both  sexes.’ 
Hilary  testifies,  ‘  In  their  songs  of  Zion, 
both  old  andyoung,  man  and  woman,  bore 
a  part/  And  Jerome  writes,  ‘  Go  where 
you  will,  the  ploughman  at  his  plough 
sings  his  joyful  hallelujahs,  the  busy 
mower  regales  himself  with  Psalms,  and 
the  vine-dresser  is  singing  one  of  the 
songs  of  David.  Such  are  our  songs, 
the  solace  of  the  shepherd  in  his  soli¬ 
tude,  and  the  husbandman  in  his  toil/ 
But  at  a  later  period  ‘  these  solemn  and 
spiritual  hymns  were  exchanged  for 
“  heathen  melodies  ”  ’  which  ruled  the 
world  for  many  centuries.  To  avoid 
this  terrible  danger  we  need  to  pray 
very  earnestly  for  the  singers.” 

Wedding  receptions  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  young  people  and  among  many 
no  longer  young.  We  should  like 
to  see  some  such  we  know  of  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  like  the  one  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  abstract  from  a  letter  of  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Missionary  in  Japau.  The 
invited  Missionary  couple  left  home  at 
five  P.  M.  and  returned  at  ten.  In 
which  respect  the  Japanese  show  much 
better  sense  than  mauy  who  claim  to  be 
more  civilized,  who  begin  and  clo  <e  simi¬ 
lar  meetings  much  later.  The  writersays: 
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“  Of  course  we  all  went  in  our  chari¬ 
ots,  otherwise  called  “  baby-carriages  ” 
or  Jinriki  sha ,  earning  in  our  pockets 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  a3  we  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  much  head¬ 
way  with  chop  sticks.  The  reception 
was  nominally  to  the  bride  and  groom, 
but  the  go-between  occupied  the  seat  of 
honor.  He  is  indeed  an  important  per¬ 
sonage,  a  sine  qua  non  of  every  Japanese 
marriage.  The  other  guests  were  all 
assembled  and  seated  in  regular  order  ' 
before  we  arrived,  and  while  we  were 
taking  off  our  wraps  in  an  ante-room 
they  were  10  doubt  wondering  what 
kind  of  an  appearance  the  foreigners 
would  make.  We  did  not  keep  them 
long  in  suspense.  On  entering  we 
should  have  fallen,  or  rather  gracefullv 
descended  on  our  hands  and  knees  and 
then  have  put  our  heads  down  as  if 
about  to  improvise  a  summersault,  but 
as  this  would  have  been  rather  awkward 
we  contented  ourselves  with  very  low 
bows. 

The  room  was  very  prettily  gotten  up, 
the  soft  thick  Japanese  mats  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fine  scarlet  cloih,  and  each 
guest  sat  or  rather  kneeled  on  a  square 
cushion.  Above  the  sliding  partitions 
were  hung  Indian-ink  drawings,  at  pre¬ 
sent  ver\  fashionable  among  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  while  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
were  tall  screens  ornamented  in  the 
same  way  and  arranged  so  that  the  ; 
servants  could  pass  between  them  as  I 
through  a  door. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated  tea  and 
cake  was  passed,  and  as  we  were  for¬ 
eigners  we  were  not  compelled  to  sit  on 
our  heels,  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
been  alive  to  write  this.  As  it  was,  our 
feet  took  care  of  themselves  as  best  they 
could  with  grace  and  comfort,  something 
not  so  very  easy  to  do  as  any  one  may 
know  by  trying  for  four  hours  to  sit  on 
the  floor  and  put  his  feet  anywhere  but 
in  front  of  him.” 


The  face  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 
Its  peace  and  purity  are  reflected  on  it. 
The  pictures  in  the  so-called  rogues’  gal¬ 
leries  all  reveal  the  criminal  in  their 
features.  Purity  of  heart  and  life  keep 
the  feelings  and  tastes  youthful  and 
write  their  smiles  on  the  countenance. 
When  Michel  Angelo  was  asked  why  he 
made  the  Virgin  Mary  look  so  young 


compared  with  the  Saviour,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  statue  of  la  Pieta,  which  repre¬ 
sents  her  mourning  with  her  dead  son 
in  her  lap,  he  replied :  “  Do  you  not 
know  that  chaste  women  remain  fresher 
than  those  who  are  not  so  ?  But  yet 
more;  if  such  youthful  bloom  is  thus 
naturally  retained  in  her,  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  divine  power  came  also  to 
her  aid,  so  that  the  maidenliness  and 
imperishable  purity  of  the  mother  of 
God  might  appear  to  all  the  world.” 

We  advise  all  the  readers  of  the 
Guardian  to  cultivate  a  sound  taste 
for  reading.  Not  a  passionate,  insa¬ 
tiable  fondness  for  “dime  novels,”  and 
the  miserable  stuff  of  the  story  papers. 
In  this  age  of  schools  and  cheap  books, 
young  people  who  cannot  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  in  reading  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  We  have  met  persons 
claiming  to  be  intelligent,  who  could 
not  read  one  hour  with  comfort,  or  if 
they  did  read,  it  was  the  intoxicating 
stuff  of  sensational  writers  of  fiction,  or 
literary  mush.  The  pleasures  of  useful 
reading  are  of  the  most  refined  and  re¬ 
fining  kind.  Thomas  Jefferson,  after 
filling  the  most  honorable  offices  of  the 
nation,  called  political  honors “  splendid 
tormen’s.”  In  the  height  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  glory,  when  American  Minister  at 
Paris,  and  when  idolized  as  a  statesman 
and  a  scholar  by  France  no  less  than 
by  America,  he  wrote:  “I  had  rather 
be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage, 
with  ray  books,  my  family  and  a  few  old 
friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and 
letting  the  world  roll  on  as  it  liked,  than 
to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post  that 
any  human  power  can  give.” 

Speaking  of  Jefferson  reminds  us  of 
his  decalogue  for  practical  life.  With 
one  serious  defect,  it  has  no  rule  for  re¬ 
ligion — its  rules  are  good. 

1.  Never  put  off'  till  to  morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you 
can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before 
you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  need 
because  it  is  cheap  ;  it  will  be  dear  to 
you. 

5.  Piide  costs  us  more  than  hunger, 
thirst  or  cold. 
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6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten 
too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 
willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  the  evils  have  cost 
us  that  have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth 
handle. 

10.  When  angry  count  ten  before  you 

speak;  if  very  angry,  a  hundred. 

■  -  - - 

The  good  gain  wisdom  by  increasing 
years.  The  young  increase  in  strength 
of  body  and  in  intelligence.  The  older 
may  lose  in  comeliness  of  face.  The 
skin  less  fair  and  smooth,  the  voice  less 
clear  and  ringing.  Yet  withal,  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  sanctified  years  brings  beauty 
and  strength  of  character.  An  exchange  j 
says  :  “  In  no  way  is  the  story  of  Stanley, 
the  explorer,  more  succinctly  and  im¬ 
pressively  told  than  in  two  pictures  of 
him  published  in  Harper’s  Bazaar — the 
one  taken  just  before  he  started  for  Af¬ 
rica;  the  other  on  his  return.  The  first 
picture  is  that  of  a  full-faced,  bright-  ; 
eyed,  dark-haired,  easy-going  Bohemian. 
There  is  little  of  character  in  it,  little  in¬ 
dication  of  thought  or  of  experience. 
The  second  is  that  of  an  earnest,  thought¬ 
ful,  care-worn  man,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
and  iron-gray  hair.  The  lines  of  his 
countenance  tell  of  his  maturing  aud 
refining  through  experiences  of  trial  and 
suffering  and  profound  emotion.  The 
first  face  is  the  fairer;  but  the  second  is 
the  handsomer.  The  difference  is  much 
the  same  as  that  between  a  wax  figure 
and  a  bronze  image.  The  one  has  at  the 
best  only  a  surface  show.  The  other  is 
clearly  pure  metal  through  and  through. 
The  attractions  of  the  one  would  be 
gone  if  the  fire  touched  it.  The  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  other  are  a  result  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  glow.  Nor  is  this  an  exceptional 
illustration.  The  truest  beauty  of  the 
human  face  is  ever  not  in  the  red  and 
white  of  a  fair  complexion ;  but  in  the 
lines  of  character  which  disclose  the  im¬ 
proved  struggles  of  a  soul  within.  The 
face  is  the  reflex  of  character.  While 
character  is  unformed,  the  face  is  incom¬ 
plete.  Every  step  of  progress  in  cha¬ 
racter  leaves  its  impress  on  the  counte¬ 
nance — an  impress  which  cannot  be 
counterfeited,  which  can  come  only 
through  progress.  In  the  soldier’s  uni¬ 
form  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be 


bought.  It  is  the  ‘service  chevron,’ — 
the  little  strip  of  lace  upon  the  sleeve 
of  a  veteran,  which  shows  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  full  term  of  service.  Gold  can¬ 
not  purchase  it.  No  favor  of  friends 
can  secure  it.  Not  even  the  power  of 
the  government  can  bestow  it.  It  comes 
only  as  result  of  enlistment,  campaign¬ 
ing,  and  endurance  unto  the  end.  Hence 
there  is  no  truer  or  Drouder  mark  of  the 

A 

real  soldier  than  the  two,  three,  five,  or 
more  service  chevrons  which  mark  the 
veteran  of  as  many  periods  of  enlist¬ 
ment.  Every  line  of  well-worn  care  in 
the  human  face  is  a  service  chevron. 

“  ‘  Every  wrinkled,  care-worn  brow 

Bears  the  record  “Something  done;1' 

Some  time,  somewhere,  then  or  now, 
Battles  lost,  or  battles  won.’  ” 

A  distinguished  author  says : — 
“Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword. ’’ 
It  seems  au  extravagant  saying.  For 
the  sword  sometimes  slays  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  a  year.  During 
centuries  past,  there  ha3  not  been  a  day 
when  it  was  sheathed  over  the  whole 
earth.  Some  nations  or  tribes,  among 
civilized  or  savage  people,  are  all  the 
while  killing  each  other.  Still  it  is  true 
beyond  a  question,  that  gluttony  is  more 
destructive  than  the  sword.  In  the 
United  States  drunkenness  is  said  to  kill 
60,000  people  every  year.  And  eating 
too  much,  and  unhealthy  food,  kills  a 
still  larger  number.  Diseases  of  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  and  stomach,  are 
started  or  aggravated  by  it.  A  farmer 
in  the  prime  of  life,  complaining  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  lately  confessed  to  us  that  he  must 
eat  a  lot  of  cakes,  custards  or  pies  every 
night  before  retiring.  A  few  years  ago 
we  chided  a  lady  for  eating  four  and  five 
hard-boiled  eggs  at  a  meal.  She  laughed 
at  our  warning  as  she  pointed  to  her  red 
cheeks  and  robust  body.  For  the  past 
year  she  has  suffered  much  from  dys¬ 
pepsia,  a  torpid  liver,  and  violent 
cramps.  Sooner  or  later  the  penalty 
will  surely  come.  Besides  injuring  the 
body  and  shortening  the  life,  it  blunts 
the  mind.  No  danger  that  a  gorman- 

O  O 

dizing  youth  will  grow  too  much  into 
brains;  his  development  will  rather  be 
j  in  the  direction  of  the  stomach.  Plu¬ 
tarch  says  his  countrymen,  “  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,”  were  remarkable  for  their  stu¬ 
pidity,  because  they  ate  too  much.” 
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The  Infancy  of  Jesus. 


BY  REV.  D.  Y.  HEISLER. 


( The  Epiphany. ) 


Sages  from  the  Orient  far 
Gazing  on  the  azure  dome, 

Saw  a  strange — a  wond’rous  star, 
Luring  them  away  from  home  ; 

For  it  spake  of  One  who  came 
To  fulfill  the  hopes  of  old, 

What  the  Seers  in  vision  claim, 

What  the  prophets  had  foretold. 

In  the  clear  nocturnal  sky 
Still  they  saw  the  triple  star, 

Shining  in  its  sphere  so  high, 

Shining  near  and  shining  far ; 
Dreams  of  ancient  voices  came 
Floating  on  the  mid-night  air, 
Kindling  in  their  hearts  a  flame 
Pure  and  lofty — bright  and  fair  ! 

Hast’ning  they — the  mystic  three — 
Magi  high  in  story  famed, 

Came  the  wond’rous  child  to  see, 
Child  in  vision  Jesus  named; 

When  the  promised  babe  was  born, 
Born  a  King  in  Bethlehem, 

On  that  fair  and  brightest  morn 
Came  the  Orient  sons  of  Shem  ! 

Joyous,  bright  the  magi  came, 

Came,  in  eager  haste,  to  seek — 
Seek  Him  of  the  mystic  name, 

Born  a  King — so  mild  and  meek  ; 

‘‘In  the  east,  His  star  we’ve  seen — 
Seen  it  brilliant,  seen  it  dim  ; 
Guided  by  the  radiant  sheen, 

We  are  come  to  worship  Him  !  ” 

Vexed,  alarmed,  the  tyrant  king, 
Greatly  moved  the  story  hears  ; 
Learned  Rabbies  doth  he  bring 
To  allay  his  doubts  and  fears  ; 

And  of  them  doth  now  demand 
Where  Messiah  should  be  born  ; 

“  Here,”  say  they — “in  Judah-land, 
Blessed  now — tho’  erst  forlorn  !  ” 

Then  the  despot,  greatly  ired, 

Called  the  magi  whom  he  feared, 
Earnestly  of  them  inquired 

When  the  mystic  star  appeared  ; 

“Go,”  saith  he,  ‘‘to  Bethlehem, 

Seek  the  wond’rous  child  and  bring 
Word  to  me  in  haste  again — 

I,  too,  would  adore  the  King  !  ” 

When  his  wish  the  magi  heard, 

Heard  the  crafty  tyrant’s  word — 
Hastily  they  sped  their  way ; 

And  the  star,  which  they  had  seen 
In  the  Orient  sky  serene, 

Went  before  them  till  it  came 
Standing  o’er  the  spot — the  same 
Where  the  infant  Saviour  lay  ! 


Fairly  now  the  house  within, 

They  with  Mary  see  the  child, 
Bending  low,  they  worship  Him, 

Worship  Christ — the  meek,  the  mild  ; 
And  their  treasures  opening  wide, 

Rarest  gifts  of  gold  they  bring ; 
Frankincense  and  myrrh  beside 
Offer  they  to  Christ,  their  King  ! 

Once  their  willing  service  done, 

Service  rendered  to  their  Lord, 
Homeward  haste  they,  and  anon 
God  doth  kindly  aid  afford; 

Warns  them  Herod  not  to  see — 
Homeward  go  another  way  ; 

Heeding,  they  the  tyrant  flee, 

Glad  the  voice  of  God  obey  ! 

Grateful  for  this  help  divine, 

They  with  joy  their  steps  retrace  ; 

Still  the  mystic  star  doth  shine, 

Shines  effulgent  in  its  place; 

Guided  by  His  light  serene, 

Err  they  not,  nor  aimless  roam  ; 
Fended  'neath  the  radiant  sheen. 

They  in  safety  reach  their  home. 

( The  Flight  into  Egypt.) 

Rapture  reigned  in  Judah  then, 

Joy  the  heaving  bosom  thrilled  ; 

For  the  cherished  hope  of  men, 

For  the  promise  was  fulfilled  ; 

Yet  the  welkin,  dank  and  dark, 

Presaged  trouble,  presaged  pain, 

And  the  prudent  eye  could  mark 

Wrath-clouds  gathering  o’er  the  plain. 

Scarce  the  Magi  yet  had  gone, 

Lo,  an  angel  from  above 
Comes  to  Joseph — sad  and  lone — 

In  a  dream,  with  words  of  love, 
Saying,  “  Rise,  and  take  the  child — 
Child  so  tender,  dear  to  thee — 

With  His  mother,  meek  and  mild. 

To  the  land  of  Egypt  flee  ! 

“  There  remain  till  thee  I  bring 
Word  of  comfort,  word  of  joy; 

For  the  bloody  tyrant-king 
Seeks  the  infant  to  destroy.” 

Quickly  going  thence,  he  took 
Mary  with  the  babe  Divine  ; 

Glad,  the  tyrant’s  realm  forsook, 

Safety  sought  in  foreign  clime. 

Stayed  he  in  that  land  remote, 

Sheltered  by  the  arm  divine, 

Until  God  in  judgment  smote 
Herod  of  the  scheme  malign; 

That  the  mystic  word  of  old 
Might  receive  its  sense  anon — 

“Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called, 

Called  my  well-beloved  Son.” 

Safe,  protected  were  the  three, 

Aided  still  by  might  divine  ; 

From  the  dread  of  tyrants  free, 

Exiled,  they  do  not  repine. 
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Once  the  tyrant  dead  and  gone, 

Joseph  now  no  longer  fears  ; 

For  an  angel  from  the  throne 
To  him  in  a  dream  appears. 

u  Hasten,  rise,”  the  angel  said, 

“  Take  the  mother,  take  the  child, 
They  who  sought  his  life  are  dead, 
Homeward  bear  the  meek,  the  mild.” 
Quickly  then  he  rose  and  took 
Child  and  mother,  calm,  serene, 

Glad  the  land  of  Ham  forsook, 

Came  again  to  Palestine. 

Tyrants  new  the  sceptre  bore, 

Evils  feared  he,  serious,  grave, 

Would  his  safety  risk  no  more. 

Would  no  more  the  perils  brave. 
Fearing,  he,  and  warned  of  God, 
Turned  aside  to  Galilee, 

Where  he  found  a  safe  abode, 

Sheltered  and  from  danger  free. 

In  a  city  small  and  mean, 

Dwelt  they — dwelt  the  sacred  three  ; 
Naz’reth — as  in  vision  keen — 

Prophets  saw  their  home  should  be  ; 
And  the  mystic  word  once  more, 

In  fulfillment  now  is  seen  ; 

Word  in  darkness  veiled  before — 

He  shall  be  a  Nazarene.” 

O  the  bliss — the  rapture  sweet 
Nestling  in  the  trusty  heart, 

When,  submissive  at  His  feet, 

In  God’s  love  we  share  a  part! 
Dangers  though,  in  countless  hosts, 
Daily  crowd  around  our  path, 

Each,  in  God,  a  vict’ry  boasts 
O’er  the  cruel  sons  of  wrath  ! 


Up  to  London. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GERNANT. 


We  left  Melrose  at  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Had  time  not  seemed 
so  precious  it  would  have  been  well 
worth  our  while  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  Abbey  Hotel.  Our  window 
opened  upon  the  church-yard.  Here 
graves  old  and  new  dispute  their  narrow 
limits.  Rich  and  poor,  noble  and  com¬ 
mon  dust  rest  side  by  side.  Thus  time 
at  last  sets  all  things  even.  Man,  how¬ 
ever,  still  seeks  to  perpetuate  earthly 
distinctions.  On  a  somewhat  pretentious 
tombstone  the  friend  of  a  dead  Melro- 

sian  had  caused  Mister - to  be 

carved.  But  he  had  evidently  not  en¬ 
joyed  this  honoi  wdiilst  in  the  flesh,  for 
some  of  the  gentry,  jealous  of  their 
prerogative,  had  chipped  away  the  of¬ 
fending  title.  The  lingering  twilight 
afforded  us  something  akin  to  the  satis¬ 


faction  which  a'- moonlight  visit  to  the 
Abbey  is  said  to  secure.  Sir  Walter,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  responsible  for 
this  fancy,  and  has  handed  it  down  in 
the  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  And 
yet  he  himself  had  never  experienced 
the  delight.  Bayard  Taylor  relates 
how  Scott,  when  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  a  young  lady  desiring  to  have  the 
description  of  Melrose  in  the  author’s 
own  hand,  concluded  the  passage  with 
these  lines : 

“  Then  go,  and  muse  with  deepest  awe 

On  what  the  writer  never  saw  ; 

Who  would  not  wander  ’neath  the  moon 

To  see  what  he  could  see  at  noon.” 

But  I  confess  a  lingering,  undefined  pen¬ 
chant  for  the  poetic  twelve  which  a  full 
moon  lends.  Her  melancholy  rays  im¬ 
part  a  resistless  splendor  for  which  the 
too-penetrating  sunlight  offers  but  a  poor 
substitute. 

Our  English  cousins  are  proverbially 
conservative,  and  generally  content  to 
do  as  did  their  fathers  before  them.  This 
characteristic  often  begets  stubbornness. 
For  example,  the  trains  on  their  rail¬ 
ways,  are  as  regards  comfort  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  our  own.  They  are  wholly 
lacking  in  those  conveniences  which  in 
this  country  render  long  journeys  com¬ 
paratively  pleasant.  But  you  cannot 
easily  induce  the  average  Englishman 
to  believe  thi3.  John  Bull  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  brother  Jonathan’s  inventions  su¬ 
perior  to  his  own;  still  less  will  he 
adopt  them.  Quite  recently  our  Pullman 
Palace  coaches  have  been  attached  to  a 
few  trains  on  the  main  lines — merely 
as  an  experiment.  In  one  respect  only 
did  these  foreign  railways  impress  me 
favorably.  In  what  may  be  termed  the 
technicalities  of  the  system  they  employ 
better  and  purer  Euglish.  They  have 
lines  of  “ rail-tfays,”  not  of  railroads; 
passengers  wait,  and  trains  stop,  at 
“  stations  ”  instead  of  depots  ;  you  travel 
not  in  cars  but  in  “  carriages;”  you  for¬ 
ward  your  “  luggage,”  and  leave  your 
baggage  in  America. 

A  ride  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
by  night,  with  a  drowsy  young  couple 
and  sleepiug  child,  as  our  only  compa¬ 
nions, — and  our  train  thundered  into 
the  Great  Midland  Station.  At  length 
we  are  in  “  Lunnen-town  ”  of  nursery 
rhyme  recollection.  Working  our  way 
through  an  interminable  array  of  c^ach- 
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men,  until  we  reach  the  one  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  number  on  the  tin  tab  handed 
us  by  an  accommodating  official  at  the 
doorway,  we  for  the  first  time  take 
seats  in  a  hansom  cab.  This  is  a  truly 
London  institution.  The  driver  is  be¬ 
hind  us  on  an  elevated  seat  in  the  open 
air.  Nor  does  he  leave  his  lofty  station 
when  at  our  journey’s  end.  The  cab 
itself  is  an  easy-running,  two-wheeled, 
indescribable  arrangement,  with  breast- 
high  doors  in  front,  solid  sides,  and 
over-hanging  top.  Comfortable  and 
amply  large  for  two  persons,  however 
oddly  they  may  strike  one  at  first,  these 
“  hansoms  ”  soon  seem  just  the  thing. 

London  is  a  world  in  itself.  Its  pul¬ 
sations  are  instinct  with  the  life  of  every 
people  and  clime.  Through  its  generally 
narrow,  noisy,  crooked,  and  crowded 
thoroughfares,  the  tumultuous  throng 
rolls  along — nearly  five  million  souls. 
No  wonder  that  the  Thames  disaster  is 
so  soon  forgotten.  It  is  but  a  drop  in 
the  sea  of  this  ever-changing  humanity. 
Public  opinion  may  for  a  season  demand 
thorough  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  collision,  and,  not  resting 
content  when  it  has  fixed  the  blame, 
may  go  farther  and  insist  upon  greater 
security  and  more  careful  navigation, 
but  the  ebb  and  flow  of  London’s  life  is 
in  no  wise  affected  thereby.  The  great 
city  has  no  time  for  mourning.  It  dare 
not  even  stop  to  think. 

You  expect  to  find  London  under  a 
cloud.  You  have  heard  so  much  of  its 
eternal  fog,  its  “  funeral  dirge  in  vapor,” 
that  you  begin  to  speculate  upon  the 
tolerableness  of  existence  whilst  beneath 
its  enveloping  pall.  Anything  short  of 
this  is  disappointing,  agreeably  so.  I 
was  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  imagined 
Pittsburghian  gloom,  only  a  denser  and 
danker.  But  I  found  all  brightness  and 
smiles,  skies  almost  cloudless ;  in  short  I 
saw  nothing  of  a  London  fog,  not  at 
least  until  several  months  later  upon 
our  return  from  the  continent.  Then 
too  the  great  city  suffered  by  comparison 
with  the  other  more  beautiful  European 
capitals.  As  yet,  however,  these  were 
unknown,  and  although  I  could  only 
take  a  peep  at  its  moving  throngs,  its 
labyrinthine  network  of  streets,  and  its 
striking  alternations  of  riches  and  pov¬ 
erty,  of  happiness  and  gloom,  this  proved 
quite  enough  for  enjoyment,  recalling 


historical  associations  well-nigh  forgot¬ 
ten.  Did  I  not  know  that  of  all  European 
cities  none  is  as  familiar  to  American 
readers  as  this  same  English  capital,  I 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  review 
my  experiences  in  this  modern  Babel, 
drawing  fresh  and  personal  inspiration 
from  the  shades  of  Westminster,  and  in 
the  clustered  turrets  of  the  Tower  find¬ 
ing  the  glory  and  blood  of  England’s 
tempestuous  morning.  Above  every 
point  St.  Paul’s,  with  its 

“ - huge  dun  cupola,” 

piercing  through  the  sea-coal  canopy, 
stands  as  a  fitting  temple  of  that  faith 
which  survives  all  ages,  “  shines  beyond 
the  tomb  and  strengthens  us  with  the 
energy  of  a  life  which  expands  itself 
into  eternity.” 

It  is  a  question  whether  London  can 
in  any  sense  be  called  beautiful.  Hand¬ 
some  boulevards  there  are  none.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  with  no  attempt  at 
uniformity.  Some  of  them  change  their 
name  at  almost  every  square.  The  most 
celebrated  buildings  are  badly  situated, 
aesthetically  considered.  The  new 
Palace  of  Westminster,  better  known  as 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  muddy  Thames  and  ye 
noble  Lords  breathe  the  foul  vapors 
constantly  arising  from  its  surface.  Of 
this  great  British  capitol  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  write  at  greater  length.  With 
reference  to  it  an  English  author  re¬ 
marks  :  “We  have  at  least  one  building 
of  which  we  may  indeed  be  proud.”  In 
the  same  strain  the  “  Times”  continues  : 
“  A  structure  destined  to  receive  the 
great  powers  of  the  State,  and  to  en¬ 
dure,  in  all  human  probability,  as  long 
as  England  is  the  seat  of  freedom  and 
power.  The  towers  of  this  enormous 
building  are  crowned  by  majestic  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  British  monarchy — its  walls 
are  girt  with  the  heraldic  insigna  of  a 
long  race  of  Kings — its  chambers  glow 
with  all  the  associations  of  chivalry,  of 
religion,  and  of  justice;  and  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  will,  ere  long,  comprise, 
as  in  one  perfect  whole,  the  staple  me¬ 
morials  of  our  national  history  and  the 
living  history  of  our  political  strength.” 
It  occupies  eight  acres  of  ground  and 
has  a  river  frontage  of  nine  hundred 
feet.  Its  style  is  Gothic,  picturesque  in 
realization  and  elaborate  in  detail.  No 
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expense  has  been  spared  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  its  various  halls.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  striking  disproportion  to 
their  intended  uses.  The  House  of 
Lords,  for  example,  which  one  might 
expect  to  be  in  every  sense  imposing,  is 
but  ninety  feet  long  and  half  as  wide. 
On  either  side  five  lines  of  benches  on 
ascending  steps,  and  covered  with  scar¬ 
let  leather,  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  peers  of  the  realm.  On  a 
large  crimson  cushion  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  sits  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
This  is  the  famous  wool-sack.  The  throne 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  and  rests  upon  a  dais  of  rich  scar¬ 
let  velvet  with  lions  and  roses  inter¬ 
mingled.  The  canopy  is  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  ;  that  to  the  right  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales — the  heir  apparent,  that  to 
the  left  for  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
Scarlet  and  gold  are  the  prevailing  col¬ 
ors.  The  lions  passant  and  the  insignia 
of  the  Garter,  richly  mantled  in  elabo¬ 
rate  panneling,  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
throne  itself.  This  is  of  solid  mahogany 
and  comparatively  plain.  But  with  all  its 
grandeur,  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington.  The  latter  certainly  seems 
a  more  fitting  place  of  meeting  for  the 
law-makers  of  a  great  people.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  of  the  same  size 
but  less  elaborate  in  decoration  and 
inferior  in  regal  appointments. 

Westmins'er  Abbey  is  the  mausoleum 
of  England’s  great  and  good.  Here 
her  dead  are  glorified,  and  her  men  of 
genius  still  live.  Cathedrals  on  the 
continent  are  celebrated  for  their  archi¬ 
tectural  proportions,  for  their  priceless 
treasures,  for  their  age,  or  as  the  shrine 
of  one  or  more  saints  of  the  Romish 
faith.  But  the  interest  of  Westminster 
is  rather  of  the  intellectual  order.  It 
holds  in  the  civil  and  literary  no  less 
than  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  Although  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  it  breathes  a  catholic 
spirit,  nor  does  it  deny  the  protection  of 
its  sacred  walls  to  those  whose  orthodoxy 
might  have  been  questioned.  The  hal¬ 
lowed  precincts  of  the  “  Poet’s  Corner” 
reverse  the  dictum  of  the  world,  for 
here  the  good  that  men  do  “  lives  after 
them,”  and  the  evil  “  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones.”  I  attended  a  Sunday 
afternoon  service  held  for  the  benefit  of 


the  London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wal- 
ford.  Printed  slips  in  the  pews  informed 
us  that  Dean  Stanley  himself  would 
preach.  This  announcement  insured  a 
large  congregation.  We  were  fortunate 
in  securing  seats  near  the  chancel.  The 
long  ritual  was  not  unimpressive 
although  not  nearly  so  high-church  as 
some  might  have  expected.  Of  course, 
it  was  intoned  throughout,  and  truly 
here  this  method  *  seemed  not  without 
meaning.  The  voice  travels  farther 
and  with  greater  effect  when  elevated 
and  prolonged  at  a  given  pitch,  than 
when  regularly  modulated.  No  doubt 
intoning  was  introduced  because  of  the 
acoustic  imperfections  and  uncertain 
echoes  of  English  cathedrals.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  the  same  reasons  cannot  be  of 
force  in  the  American  churches  of  our 
Episcopalian  brethren.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  custom  partakes  of  the 
ridiculous.  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  is  famed  ior 
scholarship,  for  genial  manners,  for 
theological  charity  and  for  a  pure,  for¬ 
cible  and  elegant  English  style.  There 
is  nothing  electric  in  his  delivery.  His 
voice  is  rather  shrill.  It  is  the  what  and 
not  the  how  that  holds  you  spell-bound. 
He  has  been  described  as  of  the  Cassius, 
“  lean  and  hungry”  type  and  is  some¬ 
what  undersized.  He  wmre  the  conven¬ 
tional  white  robe,  a  black  skull-cap  and 
the  Oxford  colors.  His  theme  w?as  the 
philanthropic  and  affectionate  side  of 
man’s  nature.  His  panegyric  on  friend¬ 
ship  still  rings  in  my  ears.  The  occa¬ 
sion,  the  service,  the  man  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  English  character  is  a  studv. 
They,  “  whose  blood  is  fetched  from 
fathers  of  war-proof,”  are  often  regarded 
writh  suspicion.  Their  policy  is  esteemed 
Machiavellian,  their  friendship  not  of 
the  heart  but  of  convenience.  “  All 
the  old  dislike  of  America  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  revived  by  recent 
events.”  So  writes  the  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  journalist  in  the  opening  num¬ 
ber  of  “  Progress.  This  opinion  is 
colored  by  the  editor’s  just  indignation 
at  the  enormity  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  award.  My  own  experience 
justifies  no  such  conclusion.  But  then 
mine  are  not  the  spectacles  of  politics. 
Of  one  thing  I  feel  assured.  No  where 
in  Europe  is  the  average  American 
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more  likely  to  feel  at  home  than  with 
his  “  kin  beyond  the  sea.”  Bat  let  the 
truly  cosmopolitan  spirit  accompany 
him,  that  he  may  see  and  judge  impar¬ 
tially.  If  the  mother-country  does  at 
times  feel  sore,  we,  with  our  young  blood 
and  infinitely  larger  resources,  should 
ascribe  the  fimlt  to  the  weakness  of  age 
and  not  seek  to  open  old  wounds.  There 
is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  forever 
reminding  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
that  the  American  colonies  twice  proved 
themselves  superior  to  the  proud  forces 
of  the  sea-girt  isle.  “  Let  us  have 
peace !  ” 

The  mother  country  is  still  second  to 
none  in  the  work  of  a  world’s  civiliza¬ 
tion.  “From  the  moment  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,”  says  Green, 
“  it  mattered  little  whether  England 
counted  for  less  or  more  with  the  nations 
around  her.  She  was  no  longer  a  mere 
European  power,  no  longer  a  rival  of 
Germany  or  Russia  or  France.  She 
was  from  that  hour  a  mother  of  nations. 
In  America  she  had  begotten  a  great 
people,  and  her  emigrant  ships  were  still 
to  carry  on  the  movement  from  which 
she  herself  had  sprung.  Her  work  was 
to  be  colonization.  German  or  Italian 
history  has  no  direct  issue  outside  the 
bounds  of  Germany  or  Italy.  But 
England  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  English  history.  Its  greater 
issues  lie  not  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  mother  island,  but  in  the  destinies  of 
nations  yet  to  be.” 

Theol.  Seminary. 
Lanc.  Pa  ,  Jan.  10,  1879. 


The  Heroes  of  Holland. 


Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  paid  the  following 
compliment  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  at  the  Two  hundred  and  Fif¬ 
tieth  Anniversary  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York. 

Churches  grow  by  self-consecration. 
(l  Dando  conservctt  ” — the  Church  grows 
by  giving.  The  Church  is  what  it  is 
by  communicating.  The  purpose  and 
the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church  in 
Holland  was  one  great  secret  of  its  mag¬ 
nificent  rise  and  power.  Men  like  your 
missionaries,  deeply  beloved  disciples, 


going  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
on  distant  shores,  are  working  for  your 
enlargement ;  for  your  permanent  con¬ 
tinuance  as  truly  and  as  nobly  as  though 
they  were  at  home. 

Carry  on  the  same  spirit  which  was 
in  the  fathers  of  love  for  liberty  and 
for  learning.  We  remember  that  splen¬ 
did  example  given  by  the  citizens  of 
Leyden,  when  after  their  heroic  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  siege,  in  reward  or  recom¬ 
pense  of  their  valor  and  patience,  they 
were  permitted  to  take  their  choice 
between  the  remission  of  a  certain  heavy 
and  perpetual  tax  or  the  establishment 
of  a  university.  Now,  I  don’t  know, 
I  won’t  undertake  to  say  what  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York  would  do  if  such  a 
proposition  were  made  to  them,  but  the 
citizens  of  Leyden,  hunger-bitten,  famine- 
stricken  and  staggering  in  their  wan 
and  wasted  frames  along  the  streets  that 
had  been  smitten  in  that  terrific  siege, 
chose  the  university.  All  honor  to  the 
memory  of  their  wisdom  and  nobleness ! 
And  I  remember  that  in  the  hall,  I 
think  at  Utrecht,  around  the  dome  are 
words  which  declare  that  the  seat  of 
learning  is  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  hall  of  human 
wisdom  has  been  the  cradle  of  liberty 
there  and  elsewhere.  It  is  for  us  joyfully 
to  remember  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  written  by  our  fathers 
caught  its  spirit  and  even  its  terms,  in 
part,  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  signed  at  the  Hague  in  1581,  and 
that  the  union  of  the  American  colonies 
followed  the  union  of  Utrecht,  which 
was  the  corner-stone  of  the  Netherland 
Republic. 


Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  enough 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Some  people  live 
sixty  years  without  learning  the  art.  In¬ 
deed,  the  older  they  grow  the  wider  their 
mouths  open.  A  man  or  woman  who 
is  a  gabbler  at  forty-five  is  a  dreadful 
affliction  to  a  house  or  church,  or  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  two  things  this  age 
needs  to  learn — when  to  say  nothing, 
and  when  it  says  any  thing  to  say  it 
it  well.  “  If  any  man  among  you 
seemeth  to  be  religious  and  bridleth 
not  his  tongue,  that  man’s  religion  is 
vain.” — Golden  Rule. 
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My  Birthday. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-four,  Whittier 
wrote  the  following  poem,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  1871.  It  will 
be  timely  to  read  again  in  view  of  his 
70th  birthday  in  December: 

Beneath  the  moonlight  and  the  snow 
Lies  dead  my  latest  year; 

The  winter  winds  are  wailing  low 
Its  dirges  in  my  ear. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind 
As  if  a  loss  befell ; 

Before  me,  even  as  behind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well ! 

His  light  shines  on  me  from  above, 

His  low  voice  speaks  within, — 

The  patience  of  immortal  love 
Outwearying  mortal  sin. 

Not  mindless  of  the  growing  years, 

Of  care  and  loss  and  pain, 

My  eyes  are  wet  with  thankful  tears 
For  blessings  which  remain. 

If  dim  the  gold  of  life  has  grown, 

I  will  not  count  it  dross, 

Nor  turn  from  treasures  still  my  own 
To  sigh  for  lack  and  loss. 

The  years  no  charm  from  Nature  take ; 

As  sweet  her  voices  call, 

As  beautiful  her  mornings  break, 

As  fair  her  evenings  fall. 

Love  watches  o’er  my  quiet  ways, 

Kind  voices  speak  my  name, 

And  lips  that  find  it  hard  to  praise 
Are  slow,  at  least  to  blame. 

How  softly  ebb  the  tides  of  will ! 

How  fields,  once  lost  or  won, 

Now  lie  behind  me  green  and  still 
Beneath  a  level  sun  ! 

How  hushed  the  hiss  of  party  hate, 

The  clamor  of  the  throng  ! 

How  old,  harsh  voices  of  debate 
Flow  into  rhythmic  song ! 

Methinks  the  spirit’s  temper  grows 
Too  soft  in  this  ftill  air, 

Somewhat  the  restful  heart  foregoes 
Of  needed  watch  and  prayer. 

The  bark  by  tempest  vainly  tossed 
May  founder  in  the  calm, 

And  he  who  braved  the  polar  frost 
Faint  by  the  isles  of  balm. 

Better  than  self-indulgent  years 
The  outflung  heart  of  youth  ; 

Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  ears 
The  tumult  of  the  truth. 

Rest  for  the  weary  hands  is  good, 

And  love  for  hearts  that  pine, 

But  let  the  manly  habitude 
Of  upright  souls  be  mine. 


Let  winds  that  blow  from  heaven  refresh 
Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air; 

And  let  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 

And,  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light, 

The  ear  forget  to  hear, 

Make  clearer  still  the  spirit’s  sight, 

More  fine  the  inward  ear ! 

Be  near  me  in  my  hours  of  need 
To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn, 

And  down  these  slopes  of  sunset  lead, 
As  up  the  hills  of  morn  ! 


Natalie  Narischkin, 

THE  MOTHER  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 
BY  LIZZIE  P.  LEWIS. 


Natalie  Narischkin,  the  mother  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  a  lovely,  highly- 
gifted  woman,  though  of  humble  origin. 
Alexis,  her  husband,  was  a  prince  of 
unusual  energy  and  intelligence.  He 
encouraged  agriculture,  established  silk 
and  linen  manufactories,  reorganized  the 
army,  compiled  a  law  code,  which  is  in 
use  at  the  present  day,  and  did  all 
which  lay  in  his  power  to  improve  both 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  his 
people.  When  he  became  a  widower  he 
resolved  to  marry  a  second  time  to 
please  himself. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  went 
through  the  country  in  various  dis¬ 
guises,  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the 
inner  circle  of  homes  blessed  with 
daughters.  Sometimes  he  would  go 
dressed  as  an  apothecary  in  search  of 
healing  plants,  sometimes  as  a  merchant 
or  a  traveling  professor. 

In  this  way  he  became  more  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted,  too,  with  his  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  with  their  desires  and 
cares,  duties  and  trials,  than  would  have 
been  possible  otherwise. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  through 
the  suburbs  of  Moscow,  he  met  one  Mat- 
werf,  with  whom  he  had  often  talked 
concerning  the  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
poor,  and  the  best  way  of  remedying  it. 

Matwerf  invited  the  Czar  to  sup  with 
him,  and  introduced  him  as  a  merchant 
from  Kasan.  The  busy,  bustling  house¬ 
wife  received  her  guest  with  true  Rus¬ 
sian  hospitality,  but  the  Czar’s  glance 
passed  over  her  short,  round  figure,  to 
rest  upon  that  of  a  tall,  slender  girl, 
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who  stood  behind  her.  It  was  Natalie, 
a  poor  orphan  whom  the  Matwerfs  had 
taken  to  their  home  through  pity. 

She  wore  the  simple  national  costume 
of  the  olden  time.  Upon  her  soft  hair 
was  a  black  velvet  cap;  around  her 
neck  huDg  a  triple  row  of  pearls,  from 
which  was  suspended  an  image  of  the 
holy  St.  Nicholas.  The  remainder  of 
her  outfit  consisted  of  a  short  overskirt, 
a  bright  colored  underskirt,  blue  stock¬ 
ings  and  low  shoes. 

Supper  was  served  by  the  ladies,  and 
though  the  kind  hostess  urged  Alexis 
to  do  honor  to  her  honey-cakes  and 
meal,  he  ate  but  little,  so  absorbed  was 
he  in  listening  to  the  praise  which  she 
gave  her  adopted  child. 

“  She  reads  and  writes  well  enough  to 
be  the  first  secretary  of  the  Czar  (the 
holy  St.  Nicholas  protect  him),  and 
yet  no  girl,  far  or  near,  can  spin  better 
or  faster  than  she.  From  early  till  late 
she  helps  me,  and  then  in  the  evening 
she  reads  to  Matwerf,  because  the  lamp¬ 
light  pains  hi3  eyes.  She  is  indeed  the 
blessing  of  our  old  age.” 

The  Czar’s  eyes  rested  with  pleasure 
on  the  blushing  face  of  the  lovely  mai¬ 
den,  and  with  reluctance  he  took  his 
leave,  only  to  repeat  his  visit  soon  and 
often.  Finally  he  declared  his  love, 
and  won  her  promise  to  be  his  bride. 

ifc  ^ 

And  now  an  imperial  proclamation 
was  issued,  ordering  all  the  fair  young 
girls  in  the  empire  to  assemble  in  the 
Kremlin  on  a  certain  day,  that,  following  I 
an  ancient  custom,  the  Czar  might  make 
his  choice  of  a  wife  from  among  the 
daughters  of  the  land. 

Very  unwillingly  did  Natalie  prepare 
to  obey  the  imperial  summons.  Her 
heart  throbbed  at  the  possibility  of  be¬ 
ing  the  chosen  one,  and  the  dread  of  be¬ 
ing  unfaithful  to  her  plighted  lover. 
Tremblingly  she  followed  Matwerf  into 
the  salon,  where  several  hundred  other 
maidens  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Czar.  The  strange  position,  the  unac¬ 
customed  splendor,  the  noise  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  confused  her  so  much  that  she 
was  not  able  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the 
floor. 

A  clang  of  trumpets  announced  the 
Czar’s  approach.  The  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  Alexis,  in  gold  em¬ 
broidered  dress,  a  diadem  on  his  head 


and  jeweled  scimitar  by  his  side,  en¬ 
tered.  Laughing  and  chatting  he 
passed  from  one  group  to  another  of 
blooming  girls. 

When  he  came  toward  Natalie  she 
raised  her  timid  eyes,  her  glance  met 
the  Czar’s,  whom  she  recognized  as  the 
merchant  from  Kasan,  and  she  fell  un¬ 
conscious  to  the  floor.  When  she  next 
opened  her  eyes  it  was  to  find  herself  in 
the  arms  of  Alexis,  and  to  hear  her 
name  called  as  that  of  his  beloved 
bride. 

Crowds  of  servants  now  brought 
fruits  from  Damascus,  figs  and  confit¬ 
ures  from  Turkey,  cordials  from  Italy, 
and  rich  gifts  to  distribute  among  the 
disappointed  girls  ;  but  to  Natalie  Nar- 
ischkin  was  given  the  wedding  robe. 

The  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  never 
regretted  having  taken  to  his  heart  and 
home  the  poor  orphan  girl.  With  her 
tender  devotion  and  bright  intelligence, 
she  soothed  and  cheered  the  hours  he 
spent  away  from  the  affairs  of  state  ; 
she  sympathized  with  him,  and  aided 
him  in  all  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  his  people,  and  in  every  possible  way 
she  strove  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  of  her  realm  the  same  virtue 
and  wisdom  which  was  in  her  own. 

— Home  Journal. 


Rural  Life  in  Russia. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  the  mo^t  parts  of  Russia  the  winter 
is  long  and  intensely  cold.  Six  or  seven 
months  of  winter  are  unsuited  for  out- 
of-door  farm  labor.  Usually  on  St. 
George’s  Day,  the  5th  of  May,  the  cattle 
are  brought  out  to  be  sprinkled  with 
holy-water  by  the  priest.  Their  small, 
unaired  stables  and  straw  feed  have  well 
nigh  famished  them.  Tottering  skele¬ 
tons  they  are  as  they  walk  by  the 
priest.  May  is  a  wet  month.  Despite 
this  they  put  out  their  spring  seed.  “  Sow 
in  mud  and  you  will  be  a  prince,”  is  a 
peasant  proverb.  They  make  their  hay 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  right  after 
comes  their  harvest.  “  In  little  more 
than  a  month  they  must  reap  and  stack 
their  rye,  oats  and  other  crops,  and  sow 
their  fall  seed.  At  furthest  by  the  end 
of  August  all  their  summer’s  work  must 
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be  done.  The  Russian  summer  is  short 
and  hot. 

On  the  first  of  October  t^e  Russian 
harvest  festival  begins.  Vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  home-brewed  beer  and  pies  are 
prepared.  Rye  spirits  dare  not  be 
wanting. 

“The  big  room  of  the  peasant’s 
house  has  to  be  cleaned,  the  floor 
washed,  the  table  and  benches  scrubbed 
the  evening  before  the  festival,  while 
the  house  is  filled  with  the  plea¬ 
sant  odor  of  fresh  baked  pies.  A  little 
lamp  burns  before  the  sacred  picture 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  festi¬ 
vities  of  the  day  begin  in  the  morning 
in  the  village  Church.  All  are  there 
in  their  best  clothes,  except  those  wo¬ 
men  who  must  remain  at  home  to 
prepare  dinner.  This  is  eaten  at  noon. 
The  Russian  farmer  can  rarely  afford 
to  eat  beef,  mutton  or  pork,  save  on 
holidays.  The  feast  consists  of  greasy 
cabbage  soup,  a  dish  prepared  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  such  meat  as  his  purse 
may  afford.  Beer  is  copiously  indulged 
in.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  all  rise 
to  their  feet,  and  with  their  faces  to¬ 
wards  the  picture  in  the  corner,  bow 
and  cross  themselves  repeatedly.  If 
any  guests  outside  of  the  family  are 
present,  they  will  say  to  the  host: 
“Thanks  for  bread  and  salt.” 

He  replies :  “Do  not  be  displeased,  sit 
down  once  more  for  good  luck.”  Or 
sometimes  he  will  say  :  “  Sit  down 

that  the  hens  may  brood,  and  that  the 
chickens  and  bees  may  multiply.” 

After  dinner  the  people  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways  :  strolling  about, 
chatting,  sleeping,  and  the  young  people 
at  singing,  and  playing  certain  games. 
Towards  evening  some  go  home,  whilst 
others  are  showing  the  effects  of  the 
beer  and  whisky.  The  air  is  filled  with 
incoherent  whoopings  and  the  streets  of 
the  village  are  lined  with  drunken 
people,  who  have  to  be  carried  home  by 
their  friends.  In  France  and  Italy  one 
rarely  meets  with  a  drunken  person  at 
a  popular  festival.  Even  in  beer-drink¬ 
ing  Germany  drunken  people  are  far 
more  seldom  seen  than  in  England  and 
America.  Wallace  says:  “  As  a  whole 
a  village  festival  in  Russia  is  one  of  the 
most  saddening  spectacles  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  It  affords  a  new  proof  that 
we  northern  nations,  who  know  so  well 


how  to  work,  are  utterly  incapable  of 
amusing  ourselves.” 

After  the  village  festival  comes  the 
long  winter.  Some  of  the  men  may  go 
to  the  cities  to  work.  Those  remaining 
at  home  have  little  to  do.  Loafing, 
lying  on  the  stove  aud  listening  to  the 
gossip  of  village  groups  help  them  to  idle 
away  their  time.  After  the  feast  comes  a 
fast,  which  runs  through  the  winter. 
Without  a  sufficiency  of  animal  food,  so 
needful  in  cold  climates,  he  subsists  on 
black  bread,  cabbage,  cucumbers  and 
buckwheat. 

The  women  are  much  more  employed 
than  the  men.  During  the  winter 
months  they  spin  and  weave.  Even  the 
little  girls  play  at  spinning.  Early  and 
late,  day  after  day  the  peasant’s  home 
resounds  with  the  tune  of  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  weavers’  shuttles.  In 
some  parts  families  join  in  social  groups 
on  long  winter  evenings,  the  women 
bringing  their  sewing  and  knitting  with 
them  and  chatting  merrily.  But  of 
such  intellectual  enjoyments  as  grace  the 
homes  of  American  farmers — of  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  the  ordinary 
Russian  peasant  knows  little. 

Usually  a  peasant  village  consists  of 
one  street — two  rows  of  wooden  houses 
with  their  gable  ends  fronting  the 
street.  Between  the  houses  is  a  high 
fence  and  a  large  wooden  gate.  We 
will  enter  one  of  the  houses  :  “  The  first 
room  is  empty.  To  the  left  is  a  low 
door  in  the  wall.  We  pass  through 
this  into  the  principal  room.  Two  small 
square  windows  look  out  upon  the 
street.  A  religious  picture  stands  on  a 
triangular  little  shelf  in  the  corner, 
near  the  ceiling.  Before  this  hangs  a 
curious  oil-lamp.  In  another  corner  is 
a  large  stove,  built  of  brick  and  white¬ 
washed.  On  the  top  of  the  stove  rests 
one  end  of  the  shelf,  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  wall. 
This  serves  as  a  bed  for  part  of  the 
family.  A  long  wooden  bench  along  the 
wall,  a  deal  table  and  a  few  wooden  stools 
constitute  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  Over 
the  top  of  the  stove  a  human  head  with 
long  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  peers 
down  at  me.  The  air  is  very  close  and 
offensively  impure.  The  head  belongs 
to  a  man  who  says  he  is  very  sick.  The 
room  is  very  hot,  but  he  says  he  feels 
not  the  heat,  although  he  is  wrapped  in 
a  sheep  skin,  on  a  hot  stove.” 
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A  Russian  can  endure  extremes  of  heat  which  ruin  the  faith  and  morals  of  our 
and  cold.  These  farmers  take  a  vapor-  youth !  Political  life  is  not  cursed  with 
bath  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Their  the  vices**  attending  it  in  some  other 
religion  enjoins  this  as  a  duty.  For  countries.  The  elections  are  a  sort  of 
they  must  come  to  Church  with  a  clean  collective  family  consultations,  conduct- 
skin.  Some  villages  have  a  public  bath  ed  in  a  free  and  rational  way,  where 
for  this  purpose.  Others  generate  the  the  office  seeks  the  man  and  not  the 
vapor  in  the  bake-oven.  Some  of  these  man  the  office.  Their  trades  unions 
hardy  northmen  rush  out  of  the  heated  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 
bath  in  mid-winter  and  roll  about  in  the  debts  of  every  individual  member, 
snow,  without  any  perceptible  injury.  The  vicious  and  immoral  are  expelled. 

As  in  other  countries  the  Russian  They  provide  for  the  poor  of  their 
peasant  often  rises  above  his  inherited  craft,  as  a  father  provides  for  his 
station  in  life.  Iu  the  larger  cities  he  children. 

starts  business  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  Of  course  Russian  peasant  life  with  its 
industry  and  thrift  becomes  a  wealthy  sturdy,  rugged  virtues,  is  given  to  glar- 
merchant.  With  abundance  of  money  ing  vices.  Many  a  one  fells  trees  in  the 
his  village  home  becomes  too  strait  village  forest  without  permission,  and 
for  him.  He  builds  himself  a  grand  otherwise  wrongs  his  neighbor.  But 
house,  expensively  furnished  with  the  public  sentiment  of  village  commu- 
grounds  around  it.  There  is  a  spacious  nities,  as  represented  in  the  assemblies, 
drawing-room  or  parlor.  At  one  end  presents  a  moral  grit  and  soundness 
is  a  sofa,  before  it  a  round  table.  On  which  are  pleasing  to  witness, 
two  sides  of  the  table  are  three  arm-  One  of  the  grandest  acts  of  modern 
chairs  in  a  row.  Other  chairs  are  re-  times  was  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
gularly  arranged  around  the  room.  Russia.  For  centuries  millions  of  people 
The  host  enters  with  a  stately  step.  He  were  held  here  as  property.  Not  bought 
wears  a  long  double-breasted  black  and  sold  like  cattle,  as  were  the  slaves 
coat  and  well-polished  long  boots.  His  in  America  ;  they  were  attached  to  the 
hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  his  soil.  The  nobles  and  other  extensive 
beard  is  bushy,  unkempt  and  un-  land-owners  or  proprietors  had  from  one 
trimmed.  After  the  usual  greetings,  hundred,  to  over  one  hundred  thousand 
glasses  of  tea  with  slices  of  lemon  and  slaves.  One  nobleman  owned  150,000 
preserves,  or  a  bottle  of  champagne  are  male  serfs — more  than  200,000  in  all. 
served  as  refreshments.  Unless  you  are  Although  less  severe  than  our  system 
an  intimate  friend,  the  ladies  of  the  fa-  of  slavery,  it  was  nevertheless  debasing, 
mily  will  not  make  their  appearance,  and  open  to  inhuman  abuses.  On  the 
Very  likely  the  host,  although  an  un-  19th  of  February,  1861,  the  Emperor 
educated  man,  will  converse  pretty  well  of  Russia  signed  the  act  which  liberated 
for  a  little  while  about  the  weather  and  over  20,000,000  of  these  bonds-men. 
the  crops.  Beyond  these  he  will  rarely  Many  of  them,  through  the  kindness  of 
venture.  their  masters  and  their  own  thrift,  had 

The  parlor  is  used  only  on  rare  acquired  considerable  intelligence  and 
occasions,  at  most  only  several  times  a  property.  But  as  a  class  this  people 
year,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  had  mentally  and  morally  deteriorated. 
Holland  farmers.  This  man  and  his  To  prepare  them  in  part  for  their  free- 
family  “  live  down  stairs,  in  small  dirty  dom  their  chains  were  gradually  un¬ 
rooms,  furnished  in  a  very  different,  tied  by  a  process  of  two  years’  prepa- 
and  for  them  more  comfortable  style.”  ration.  But  this  time  was  too  short. 

The  plain  rustic  habits  of  these  Like  our  emancipated  negroes  of  the 
Russian  farmers,  their  quiet  village  life,  south,  the  masses  of  them  were  poorly 
and  primitive  simplicity  are  not  with-  fitted  for  individual  freedom.  During 
out  their  good.  Away  from  the  sinful  this  process  of  emancipation,  there  was 
enticements  of  city  life,  young  people  in  some  districts  more  flogging  with 
grow  up  in  blissful  ignorance  of  many  the  knout  than  during  their  bondage, 
of  the  miscalled  refinements  of  modern  The  friends  of  freedom  were  disappoint- 
society !  What  do  they  know  about  ed  in  their  expectations.  These  serfs 
mischievous  books  and  poisonous  papers  I  when  free,  drank  more  and  worked  less. 
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The  right  of  voting  at  their  village 
assemblies  they  abused  by  selling  their 
votes  for  grog.  Xu  many  districts  pre¬ 
vailing  drunkenness  and  a  lack  of  thrift, 
even  now  yet,  seem  to  indicate  a  worse 
moral  condition  than  before  1861. 
Many  old  liberated  serfs  sicken  at  the 
sight :  “  There  is  no  order  now/’  they 
sadly  exclaim  :  “  The  people  have  been 
spoiled ;  it  was  better  in  the  time  of 
the  masters.”  Under  the  old  system 
three  and  four  generations  would  live 
under  the  same  roof,  and  eat  at  the 
same  table.  Their  wants  and  expenses 
were  few.  The  gray-bearded  grand¬ 
father  was  the  patriarch  and  chief  of 
the  family.  Now  each  married  couple 
must  have  its  own  house  and  board. 
This  costs  much  more.  The  old  ties  are 
too  early  severed,  the  strong  hand  of  age 
and  authority  under  the  paternal  roof  is 
too  early  removed.  Unbiased  judges  say 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  is  low.  Is  it  a  wonder?  One- 
fourth  of  the  whole  population,  after 
being  held  in  hereditary  servitude  for 
centuries,  is  turned  loose.  Without  the 
necessary  education  and  restraint  they 
are  left  to  govern  themselves  before  they 
have  been  prepared  for  it.  Without  a 
“freedman’s  bureau,”  or  institutions 
to  train  pastors  and  teachers  for  the 
emancipated  serfs,  there  is  no  chance 
for  individual  and  personal  improve¬ 
ment  among  the  masses.  Russia  has  a 
more  serious  problem  to  solve  than  the 
“  Eastern  Question  ” — that  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  elevation  of  its  eman¬ 
cipated  serfs.  He  only  “  is  free  whom 
the  truth  makes  free,  and  all  are  slaves 
besides.”  The  Czar  seems  to  realize  this. 
He  has  spent  much  money  to  have  the 
Bible  translated  into  the  Russian  tongue, 
and  to  circulate  it  among  the  masses. 
But  this  alone  will  not  remedy  the  evil. 

<  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  was  one  of 
the  grandest  events  in  modern  history. 
Till  1861  a  rich  man’s  estate  in  Russia 
was  not  rated  by  the  number  of  acres 
he  possessed  or  the  amount  of  his  annual 
income,  but  it  was  said  :  He  owns  so 
many  thousand  “souls.”  Over  these 
he  exercised  almost  unlimited  authority. 
When  wronged  by  his  master  the  serf 
could  find  no  legal  protection.  Should 
he  complain  to  the  government  he  would 
be  beaten  with  the  knout  or  sent  to  the 


mines.  In  rare  cases  an  act  of  atrocious 
cruelty  would  be  reported  to  the  Czar, 
who  would  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  in¬ 
jured  serf  without  however  restraining  the 
cruelty  of  the  masters  by  effective  laws. 

The  serfs  of  humane  masters  led  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life.  They  could 
own  their  cattle  and  get  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crops  they  raised.  If  a 
cow  or  a  horse  died  the  master  would 
kindly  relieve  the  misfortune.  And  acts 
of  theft  or  dishonesty  he  would  chari¬ 
tably  overlook.  But  at  best,  they  were 
the  property  of  .another.  Are  there 
any  leading  statesmen  in  Russia,  any 
controlling  minds  in  church  or  State 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  solve  the 
problem  what  to  do  with  the  emancipated 
serfs?  To  make  them  free  requires 
more  than  simply  to  sign  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclamation. 

The  Coesacks  are  the  most  effective 
warriors  of  Russia.  With  bow  and 
arrow,  or  lances,  10  to  12  feet  long, 
pistols  and  carbines,  they  are  reckless¬ 
ly  daring  Their  number  is  reported 
at  from  H  to  3  millions.  They  are  a 
mixture  of  Russian  and  Tartar  blood. 
In  character  and  territory  they  rove 
alongthe  border  of  civilization.  They  live 
along  the  river  Dnieper.  Although  they 
occupy  much  arable  land,  up  to  a  recent 
period  farming  was  a  forbidden  occupa¬ 
tion  among  them.  Raising  cattle,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  marauding,  kidnapping 
slaves  and  Tartar  children  were  their 
favorite  pursuits.  Like  the  Bedouin 
they  are  good  judges  of  a  horse,  and 
know  how  to  ride  it.  Horses  form  their 
chief  riches.  The  poorer  Cossack  owns 
from  five  to  ten,  richer  ones  own  hun¬ 
dreds.  Their  horses  are  small  and 
scrawny,  but  fleet-footed  and  of  great 
endurance.  In  time  of  war  all  men 
from  the  age  of  1 8  to  50  must  serve  on 
horse-back.  They  are  clothed,  but 
must  arm  themselves.  The  most  of 
them  wear  beards,  round  caps  and  wide 
trousers.  They  are  equal  among  them¬ 
selves,  elect  their  own  officers,  none  but 
the  chief  of  whom  receives  a  salary  from 
the  Government.  They  are  a  robust, 
active  race,  fearfully  destructive  in  war, 
as  Napoleon  found  them.  They  form 
no  battle  array,  attack  with  fury,  amid 
wild  hurrahs.  They  dash  hither  and 
thither,  turn  up  in  unexpected  quarters 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  They 
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are  the  “Bushwhackers”  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  word  Kazaks  means  rob¬ 
bers  in  the  Turkish.  In  many  of  their 
habits  and  tastes  they  resemble  the 
wild  sons  oflshmaeJ.  Their  out-door 
active  life  has  developed  their  bodily 
frame.  Men  of  grand  stature  they  are, 
and  of  reckless  daring,  barbaric  in 
their  virtues  and  vices.  No  cavalry 
in  the  Russian  army  is  equal  to  the 
service  of  the  Cossacks.  Wild,  and 
seemingly  without  order  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  they  perform  daring  and  dashing 
feats  of  bravery,  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiery.  They  profess  to 
adhere  to  the  Russian  Religion,  but 
rarely  heed  its  moral  precepts.  They 
are  subjects  of  the  Czar,  yet  in  many 
things  do  as  they  please.  And  for  wise 
reasons  the  Government  gives  them 
more  rope — treats  their  civil  misdemea¬ 
nors  with  more  leniency  than  those  of 
any  other  class.  One  of  their  favorite 
pursuits  used  to  be  the  stealing  of 
Tartars,  and  usiug  or  selling  them  as 
slaves.  They  are  a  semi-independent 
military  order,  a  species  of  mounted 
militia.  Their  officers  have  risen  to  a 
hereditary  nobility  among  them.  Their 
fertile  land  is  free  from  taxation,  per¬ 
haps  in  lieu  of  their  services  In 
time  of  peace  many  of  them  remain 
at  home.  With  scarcely  any  school 
privileges,  they  are  little  troubled 
about  the  vexatious  questions  of  civi¬ 
lized  countries. 

Until  a  recent  period  they  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  surveying.  When 
the  boundary  of  two  contiguous  farms 
was  to  be  permanently  fixed,  the  two 
owners  would  agree  on  its  location. 
Then  all  the  boys  of  both  families 
were  driven  like  so  many  sheep  along 
the  line,  with  the  people  of  the  village 
following  them.  At  each  turn  or  sta¬ 
tion  every  boy  was  vigorously  flogged, 
and  then  allowed  to  run  home.  This 
was  done  that  the  boys,  who  were  to 
be  the  future  owners  of  the  land, 
should  remember  the  boundary  as  long 
as  they  lived.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  most  retentive  memory 
becomes  unreliable.  Thus  with  the 
many  boundaries  of  the  Cossack  villages 
violent  disputes  arose.  The  owners  re¬ 
membered  their  early  whippings,  but 
not  the  exact  boundary  line.  In  that 


case  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  was 
chosen  to  decide  the  dispute.  After 
taking  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Scriptures 
that  he  would  act  honestly  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  he  took  an  Icon,  or 
sacred  picture,  along  the  supposed  old 
line.  With  the  help  of  the  picture 
he  decided,  and  his  ruling  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both  parties.  This  method 
was  in  vogue  till  1850. 

The  home  life  of  the  Cossack,  so  far 
as  he  has  any,  is  wholly  controlled  by 
the  women.  But  for  them  his  severe 
barbaric  ways  would  leave  him  unpro¬ 
vided  for.  The  Cossack  children,  like 
those  of  the  Arabs,  are  early  trained 
for  their  unsettled  life.  Like  the 
Indian  Squaw,  the  wife  bears  the 
drudgery  of  family  work.  And  yet, 
though  liis  slave,  she  rules  him  as  a 
queen.  On  this  subject  we  will  let 
Count  Tolotov  speak  : 

“  The  Cossack  looks  on  women  as  the 
tools  of  his  prosperity  (a  girl  only  has 
the  right  to  amuse  herself);  he  makes 
his  wile  work  for  him  from  youth  to 
old  age,  and  looks  on  woman  with  the 
eastern  demand  of  obedience  and  labor. 
In  consequence  of  this  view,  the  women, 
who  are  strongly  developed,  both  phy¬ 
sically  and  morally — although  extern¬ 
ally  obedient,  have  everywhere  in  the 
East  incomparably  more  influence  and 
weight  in  home-life  than  in  the  West. 
Their  separation  from  social  life,  and 
their  habit  of  heavy  manual  labor,  give 
them  more  weight  and  force  in  home 
affairs.  The  Cossack,  who  before  out¬ 
siders  considers  it  unbecoming  to  speak 
affectionately  or  unnecessarily  with  his 
wife,  always  feels  her  superiority  when 
left  face  to  face  with  her.  His  whole 
house,  his  whole  property,  his  whole 
fortune,  have  been  got  by  her  means, 
and  are  kept  up  only  by  her  labor  and 
efforts.  Although  he  is  firmly  assured 
that  labor  is  shameful  for  a  Cossack,  and 
is  suitable  only  for  a  Tartar  workman 
or  for  a  woman,  he  feels,  in  a  confused 
way,  that  all  that  he  enjoys,  and  calls 
his  own,  is  the  product  of  that  labor, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wo¬ 
man — his  mother  or  his  wife,  whom  he 
considers  his  slave — to  deprive  him  of 
all  that  he  enjoys.  Besides  this,  the 
constant  masculine  heavy  work  and  la¬ 
bor  put  upon  her  have  given  an  espe¬ 
cially  independent  and  masculine  charac- 
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ter  to  the  Cossack  woman,  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  her  in  an  astonishing  way 
physical  force,  sound  sense,  decision,  and 
firmness  of  character.  The  women  for 
the  most  part,  are  stronger,  more 
sensible,  more  developed,  and  finer 
looking  than  the  men.  The  beauty  of 
the  Grebna  Cossack  woman  is  especially 
striking  by  the  union  of  the  purest  type 
of  the  Circassian  face  with  the  broad 
and  powerful  frame  of  the  northern 
woman.  The  Cossack  women  wear  the 
Circassian  dress — Tartar  shirt,  gown 
and  drawers ;  but  they  tie  up  their 
heads  in  kerchiefs,  in  the  Russian  style. 
Elegance,  neatness  and  beauty  in  their 
attire,  and  in  the  arrangement  for  their 
cottages,  form  a  habit  and  a  necessity 
of  their  life,  In  their  relations  to  the 
men,  women,  and  especially  girls,  enjoy 
complete  freedom.” 


A  Wonderful  Prayer. 


Psalm  xxxi.  5.  “  Into  Thy  hand  I 
commit  my  spirit:  Thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  O  Lord  God  of  Truth.” 

These  words  were  in  part  repeated  by 
our  Lord  in  His  expiring  agony,  and  by 
Stephen  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
martyrdom. 

“Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,”  is  the  prayer  of  Christ; 
“  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,”  was 
the  prayer  of  the  first  martyr. 

The  prayer  in  one  or  another  of  its 
forms  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  events  of 
Christian  biography  and  history.  It 
has  been  the  dying  ejaculation  of  the 
most  noble  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
church.  It  was  uttered  among  the  last 
words  of  Polycarp,  of  Basil,  of  Bernard, 
of  Huss,  of  Luther,  and  Melanchthon. 
It  was  the  dying  petition  of  Columbus 
and  Silvio  Pelico. 

“Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,” 
prayed  Knox. 

“  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  commendo 
spiritum  meum,”  prayed  Ridley. 

“  Entre  tes  mains,  Seigneur,  je  recom- 
rnande  mon  ame,”  prayed  the  Princess 
of  Conti. 

“O  Lord,  what  does  man  come  to?” 
said  John  of  Barneveld,  on  his  way  to 
execution.  “O  God,  my  Heavenly 
4 


- ...  : 

Father,  receive  my  spirit,”  he  prayed  at 
the  block. 

“  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,” 
prayed  Bishop  Hooper. 

Cranmer,  putting  his  right  hand  that 
bad  signed  the  recantation  into  the 
flame,  and  saying,  “  This  unworthy  right 
hand,”  uttered  the  same  prayer  as  did 
Latimer,  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  Row¬ 
land  Taylor  in  the  flames. 

“  O  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit,  for  Thou  hast  redeemed  my 
soul,  O  Lord  God  of  truth,”  prayed  the 
young  Scottish  martyr,  Hugh  McKail. 

Margaret  Wilson,  bound  to  the  stake 
at  the  Jow  water  mark  in  the  Bay  of 
Weyton,  saw  the  advancing  tide.  It 
rose  slowly  until  it  reached  her  throat, 
when  she  prayed,  “  Lord  Jesus  receive 
my  spirit. 

Lord  Harant,  a  Protestant  martyr  of 
Bohemia,  prayed,  kneeling  by  the  block, 
“  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit ;  in  Thee  have  I  always 
trusted  ;  receive  me  my  blessed  Redeem¬ 
er.” 

Lord  Otto,  another  Bohemian  martyr, 
prayed,  “Almighty  God,  to  Thee  I 
commend  my  spirit ;  receive  it  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  and  admit  it  to  the  glory 
of  Thy  presence.” 

“Miserere  mei,  Deus,”  said  Henry 
Gray,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  holding  up  his 
hands  and  looking  up  to  heaven.  He 
then  said,  “Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit,”  and  made  the  sign 
to  the  executioner. 

“Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,”  prayed  Lady  Jane  Gray,  at 
the  block. 

Perhaps  no  prayer  of  the  Bible  has 
such  dark  and  tragic  and  at  the  same 
time  triumphant  associations  as  this. 
It  has  been  the  last  testimony  of  the 
most  confident  faith,  the  last  cry  upon 
penitent  lips,  the  last  petition  of  beg¬ 
gars  and  kings,  aud  in  all  lands  and 
Christian  times,  the  martyr’s  exclama¬ 
tion  of  victory. — Hezekiah  JButterwoi'th 
in  American  Messenger. 

A  parrot  who  was  always  plunged 
into  cold  water  as  a  punishment  for 
swearing,  happened  to  see  passing  his 
cage  one  rainy  day  some  dripping, 
drenched  chickens,  and  called  out,  “You 
miserable  little  fools,  you  have  been 
swearing,  eh  ? 
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Good  instructors ;  and  how  to  secure 

them. 


BY  1HE  EDITOR. 


A  good  instructor  is  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
taught,  and  the  capacity  to  impart  this 
knowledge  to  the  scholars.  We  cannot 
expect  the  average  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
er  to  be  a  thorough  biblical  scholar,  an 
adept  in  theological  lore.  But  specific  ap¬ 
titude,  certain  intellectual  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  necessary.  Not  every  pious 
person  is  fit  to  teach  a  Sunday-school 
class.  Religious  earnestness  and  zeal, 
a  glib  tongue,  and  a  desire  to  do  good 
are  in  themselves  not  sufficient. 

This  position  requires  a  person  of  at 
least  average  intelligence.  One  who 
has  sufficient  intellectual  grasp  and 
vigor  to  study  and  understand  the 
Sunday  school  lessons,  with  the  aid  of 
such  helps  as  may  be  within  reach. 
A  thirst  for  Bible  knowledge  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  determination  to  spare  no  ef¬ 
forts  to  master  the  lesson,  is  essential  to 
the  forming  of  an  efficient  instructor. 
Certain  so-called  modern  improvements 
in  Sunday-school  teaching  attempt  to 
interest  and  please  the  scholars  but  do  not 
foster  Bible  study.  Chatauqua  notions, 
blackboard  performances,  magic  lanterns 
or  so  called  stereoscopic  exhibitions, 
may  have  their  uses.  Our  Sunday- 
school  authorities  speak  and  write  so 
much  how  to  teach  the  most  entertain¬ 
ingly,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  Bible,  the 
source  of  what  we  must  teach.  They 
remind  one  of  a  housewife  spending  her 
time  in  studying  a  book  on  cookery  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  market.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  they  do  much  toward 
cultivating  a  habit  of  Bible  study.  In 
Bible-schools,  as  in  boarding-houses, 
there  may  be  dishes  pleasant  to  the 
taste  which  lack  nourishing  properties. 
We  may  have  the  artistic  and  decora¬ 
tive  features  so  prominent  in  a  Sunday- 


school  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  main  de¬ 
sign  to  nourish  the  soul  on  the  word  of 
God.  Like  the  Hidalgo’s  feast  in 
Longfellow’s  Spanish  Student,  of  which 
the  guests  complained  that  it  was  all 
“table-cloth  and  no  meat.” 

An  efficient  instructor,  besides  dili¬ 
gently  equipping  his  mind  with  Bible 
study,  mu3t  be  able  to  tell  what  he 
knowTs  :  “be  apt  to  teach.”  Many  in¬ 
telligent  persons  are  dry  and  dull. 
Like  a  housewife  unable  to  serve  up  the 
contents  of  her  well-stored  larder,  so  as 
to  make  her  dishes  palatable  to  her 
guests,  so  many  a  well-furnished  mind 
fails  to  impress  and  instruct  others. 
Addison  could  write  the  Spectator,  yet 
Chesterfield  says  that  in  trying  to  im¬ 
part  oral  instruction  he  was  the  most 
timorous  and  awkward  man  he  ever 
saw.  Many  persons  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  stock  of  information  can 
hold  the  unwearied  attention  of  a  class 
for  an  hour.  And  that  not  with  empty 
talk  about  silly  town-gossip,  but  impart 
edifying  instruction  on  religious  topics. 
This  requires  more  than  a  glib  tongue, 
the  use  of  pointless  phrases,  a  volubility 
of  mere  nothings. 

An  efficient  teacher  possesses  unques¬ 
tioned  piety.  No  one  destitute  of  reli¬ 
gion  can  teach  religion.  Max  Muller 

savs  :  “  To  understand  the  ancients  we 

«/ 

must  become  ancients.”  To  understand 
Christianity  we  must  become  Christians. 
And  this  implies  much :  A  childlike, 
trustful  faith ;  a  heart  burning  with 
love  for  Christ  and  for  souls ;  a  soul 
that  is  in  wTarm  sympathy  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  temptations  and  troubles  of  every 
scholar ;  which  knows  their  parents, 
homes,  associates  and  habits ;  one  culti¬ 
vating  a  spirit  of  prayer — praying  for 
every  scholar — and  of  accountability  to 
God  for  each  one.  Such  a  teacher  does 
nothing  which  the  scholars  may  not 
safely  imitate.  They  can  point  to  his 
example  with  youthful  pride.  His  own 
life  illustrates  the  lessons  he  teaches. 
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No  ball  amusements,  pleasure  rides  on 
Sunday,  or  social  card-playing  can  be 
used  to  illustrate  a  Bible  lesson.  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith’s  remarks  about  a  model  vil¬ 
lage  curate,  in  some  respects  apply  with 
equal  force  to  an  efficient  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  humble  his  or  her  station  in  life 
may  be.  “A  curate  is  the  poor  working 
man  of  God — a  learned  man  in  a  hovel, 
good  and  patient;  a  comforter  and  a 
teacher,  showing  that,  in  the  midst  of 
worldly  misery  he  has  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  kindness  of  a  pastor.” 

The  piety  and  views  of  such  a  teacher 
are  in  vital  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  his  Church.  There  must  be 
no  clashing  between  the  theology  and 
cultus  of  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday- 
school.  ilAus  einern  Guss  ”  (out  of  one 
and  the  same  casting)  both  must  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  the  first  choice  for 
teachers  in  the  Sunday-school.  Persons 
who  have  received  their  first  and  second 
birth  in  the  fold ;  who  have  drank  in 
her  spiritual  life  at  their  mother’s  breast. 
Whose  first  lessons  in  religion  have  been 
received  in  her  nurseries,  fostered  around 
her  firesides,  developed  in  her  Sunday- 
school  and  catechizations.  Whose  whole 
past  life  has  been  interwoven  with  her  re¬ 
freshing  festivals  and  acts  of  worship. 
We  have  heard  of  teachers  in  Reformed 
Sunday-schools  who  labored  to  gainsay 
to  their  scholars  in  the  afternoon  what 
their  pastor  had  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  of  some  who  spoke  lightly  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism  and  of  the  rite  of  confirma¬ 
tion.  In  one  or  two  cases  of  this  kind 
almost  every  scholar  either  connected 
with  another  denomination  or  became 
estranged  from  all  religion.  Not  all 
schools  can  select  good  teachers  among 
the  members  of  their  own  Church. 
Some  selected  from  without  make  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers,  and  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  We  are  speaking  of  the  rule, 
which  like  all  others  has  its  exceptions. 
The  largest  railroad  corporations  of  the 
nation  fill  nearly  all  their  higher  posi¬ 
tions  with  their  former  apprentices ; 
with  men  whom  they  trained  and 
tested  through  years  of  faithful  service, 
and  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  corporation,  and  accu¬ 
rately  versed  in  the  details  of  its  manage¬ 


ment.  Scott,  Wooten,  Asa  Packer  and 
a  host  of  others,  were  once  the  hard¬ 
working  boys  and  day  laborers  in  the 
offices  and  shops  of  their  respective 
roads.  Promotion  is  a  leading  charac¬ 
teristic  in  their  organization.  Might 
not  our  Sunday-schools  learn  a  useful 
lesson  from  this  rule? 

How  can  Sunday-school  teachers  be 
trained?  The  educational  methods  for  the 
training  of  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
still  limited.  We  have  Normal  Schools 
for  the  education  of  common  school 
teachers,  but  no  schools  wherein  to  pre¬ 
pare  Sunday-school  teachers  for  their 
important  work.  The  Church  com¬ 
plains  of  inefficient  teachers  for  whose 
specific  education  she  has  made  no  pro¬ 
vision.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  could  not  every  School  have  a 
Normal  teachers’  class,  taught  by  the 
pastor  or  some  other  competent  person  ? 
Select  young  people  from  fifteen  years 
and  upwards,  of  known  piety  and  at 
least  average  talents  for  this  class. 
Select  a  course  of  suitable  lessons. 
These  might  be  arranged  according  to 
different  subjects:  The  duties,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  qualifications  of  a  teacher : 
how  to  study  a  lesson,  how  to  teach  it, 
how  to  govern  a  class — and  other  topics 
bearing  on  this  work  might  be  selected. 
From  this  class  the  School  might  get 
teachers,  at  least  measurably  qualified. 
By  attending  the  weekly  teachers’  Bible 
class  these  Normal  scholars  might  de¬ 
rive  a  still  further  benefit. 

Who  is  to  select  the  teachers?  All 
candidates  for  a  position  in  the  common 
schools  are  examined  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  without  whose  recommenda¬ 
tion  they  cannot  be  appointed.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  ministerial  ordination  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  committee  of  ministers, 
and  must  come  approved  by  them  before 
they  can  be  ordained.  Who  has  ever 
heard  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  having 
been  examined  by  a  properly  authorized 
body  before  he  was  elected  !  A  person 
may  supply  a  vacant  cla«s  for  one  or 
two  Sundays.  The  scholars  like  him, 
and  the  Superintendent  is  glad  to  have 
the  place  permanently  filled  without  aov 
further  inquiry.  At  a  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  some  one  has  an  associate  whom  no 
one  else  seems  to  know.  She  recom¬ 
mends  her.  Some  are  glad  to  get  one 
more  teacher.  Others  feel  a  delicacy  to 
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object  or  to  inquire  further  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  competency  of  the  person 
proposed.  In  reality,  is  not  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Sunday-school  teachers  in  most 
Churches  determined  in  a  random  way? 
A  position  in  which  a  number  of  young 
souls  are  impressed  eternally  for  good  or 
for  evil  is  filled  without  even  so  much 
as  an  examination  into  the  character 
and  views  of  the  applicant!  Is  this 
wise  ?  A  congregation  and  Sunday- 
school  ought  to  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  of  acknowledged  fitness,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  examine  every  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  be  voted  for  as  a  teacher. 
The  pastor  and  the  consistory  might  be 
this  examining  committee;  or  the  pas¬ 
tor  in  connection  with  some  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  School.  But  by  all 
means  should  the  pastor  be  the  head  of 
such  a  committee.  We  are  in  favor  of 
fencing  this  sacred  office.  Of  raising 
the  bars,  so  as  to  shield  this  blessed  in¬ 
stitution  against  inefficient  and  posi¬ 
tively  damaging  teaching. 

These  views  may  to  some  seem  be¬ 
hind  the  times ;  a  slow  way  to  get 
teachers.  Slow  it  may  be,  but  in  the  end 
more  safe  and  sure  than  the  prevailing 
method.  Even  a  tortoise  on  the  right 
track  may  outrun  a  racer  on  the  wrong 
one.  In  sowing  spiritual  as  in  sowing 
natural  seed,  it  is  always  best  to  make 
haste  slowly — to  see  well  that  the  seed 
be  clear  of  weeds,  and  carefully  sown, 
lest  the  whole  crop  be  a  failure. 


A  nut  once  saved  the  life  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  count.  A  plot  had  been  laid  to 
murder  him,  and  the  murderer  lay  hid 
in  his  castle  through  the  day.  Before 
going  to  bed  he  drew  some  things 
from  his  pocket,  and  a  nut  fell  on  the 
floor,  which  he  did  not  notice.  That 
night  the  murderer  entered  the  bedroom, 
but  stepped  on  the  nut,  which  in  break¬ 
ing  cracked  loud  enough  to  waken  the 
count,  and  the  murderer  fled. 

Who  would  say  that  all  this  was  by 
mere  accident?  In  God’s  providence 
the  man  might  have  stepped  just  beside 
the  nut,  or  the  count  might  have  picked 
it  up,  or  he  might  not  have  let  it  fall, 
or  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  might 
have  been  ;  but  we  know  what  was,  and 
this  was  not  by  chance.  All  things  are 
in  God’s  hands.  — Exchange. 


Simple  Faith, 

te  God  always  hears  when  we  scrape 
the  bottom  of  a  flour  barrel.’’  So  said 
the  child  of  a  poor  widow  to  his  mother, 
one  morning,  after  she  had  prayed  as 
only  the  needy  can,  “  Give  us  this  day 
our  dailv  bread.”  Beautiful  faith  of 
childhood  !  Why  may  it  not  be  ours  ? 
God  always  hears  the  prayers  of  His 
children,  and  He  knows  when  to  answer. 
Our  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  wants 
are  known  to  Him,  and  every  sincere  cry 
for  help  enters  His  compassionate  ear. 
When  we  feel  entirely  our  dependence 
on  Him  ;  when  our  stock  of  pride  and 
self-confidence  is  exhausted  ;  when  earth¬ 
ly  friends  and  earthly  comforts  fail  us, 
the  humble  cry  of  “  O  my  Father,”  the 
oftenest  brings  the  speedy  answer, 
“  Here,  my  child.”  God  always  hears 
when  we  have  reached  the  depth  of 
need,  and  cry  to  Him  for  help. —  Chris¬ 
tian  Statesman. 


The  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who 
freely  used  her  tongue  to  the  scandal  of 
others,  and  confessed  to  the  priest  what 
she  had  done.  He  gave  her  a  ripe  this¬ 
tle  top,  and  told  her  to  go  out  in  various 
directions  and  scatter  the  seeds  one  by 
one.  Wondering  at  the  penance,  she 
obeyed,  and  then  returned  and  told  her 
confessor.  To  her  amazement  he  bade 
her  go  back  and  gather  the  scattered 
seeds;  and  when  she  objected  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  he  replied  that  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  gather  up 
and  destroy  all  the  evil  reports  which 
she  had  circulated  about  others.  Any 
thoughtless,  careless  child  can  scatter  a 
handful  of  thistle-seed  before  the  wind 
in  a  moment;  but  the  strongest  and 
wisest  man  cannot  gather  them  again. 

The  Generous  Little  Girl. — 
Little  Jennie  is  a  generous  little  body. 
The  other  day  her  grandfather  gave  her 
a  cent  to  buy  herself  some  candy.  As 
she  was  going  out  she  discovered  a  little 
beggar  boy  on  the  front  steps.  She 
stopped  and  looked  at  him  and  then  at 
her  cent.  Finally,  with  the  sweetest 
smile,  she  stepped  up  to  the  forlorn  child, 
and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
said,  in  a  gentle  tone:  “  Here, little  boy, 
take  this  cent  and  go  buy  yourself  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  some  dinner.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


FEBRUARY  2.  BESSON  V.  1879. 


The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  John  iii.  1-8. 

THE  NEW  BIRTH. 


1.  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees  named 
Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews! 

2.  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and 
said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him. 

3.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born 
agaio,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  him,  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter  the  se¬ 
cond  time  into  his  mother’s  womb,  and  be  born  ? 


5.  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

6.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ; 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit. 

7.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must 
be  born  again. 

8.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  :  so 
is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  this  Lesson  ? 

Verse  1.  Who  was  Nicodemus?  Where  may 
we  read  more  of  him  ?  Chapts.  viii.  50,  &c.,  and 
xix.  39,  <fcc.  Why  is  he  called  “  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews  ?’’  He  was  a  member  of  the  Great  Council. 

2.  Why  did  he  come  to  Jesus  by  night?  From 
fear  ;  or  in  order  to  meet  Christ  slone.  What 
does  Rabbi  mean?  Master.  Why  was  he  will¬ 
ing  to  accord  that  honor  to  Jesus? 

3.  How  did  Jesus  answer  him  ?  Does  it  ap¬ 
pear  from  Christ’s  words,  that  He  claimed  to 
be  nothing  more  ?  Into  what  kingdom  does 
He  say,  every  man  must  be  born,  in  order  to 
understand  Him  or  His  kingdom  ?  What  did 
the  phrase — “  born  again  ” — mean  with  the 
Jews?  That  a  Gentile  must  become  a  new 
man,  in  order  to  be  an  Israelite.  Did  Nicode¬ 
mus  see  how  it  could  apply  to  a  Jew,  in  order 
to  become  a  Christian? 

4.  How  did  he  show  his  inability  to  apply 
the  saying  to  himself?  By  declaring  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  second  natural  death. 

5.  Did  Christ  re-affirm  the  truth  about  a  new 
birth  ?  What  did  He  add  to  His  former  utter¬ 
ance,  in  verse  3?  What  sacrament  embodil 


water  and  the  Spirit?  In  what  transaction 
have  we  both  shown?  Matt.  iii.  13-17. 

6.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  term, 
Flesh  ?  What  does  the  word  Spirit  mean  here  ? 
These  terms  signify  the  old  and  new  nature.  Do 
children  partake  of  the  nature  of  their  parents  ? 

7.  Should  be  then  be  astonished  at  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  new  birth,  if  mankind  is  ever  to 
be  redeemed  ? 

8.  Do  we  understand  the  mysteries  of  Na¬ 
ture?  Do  we  nevertheless  admit  them  as  facts? 
How  do  we  know  of  our  natural  birth?  By 
our  existence  and  the  testimony  of  others.  How 
do  we  know  of  our  Spiritual  birth  ?  By  our 
Christian  life  and  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 
Rom.  viii.  16  ;  1  John  iv.  13  ;  v.  10.  What  do 
we  know  of  the  wind?  Do  we  know  its  first 
beginning,  or  its  last  destiny?  Can  we  then 
hope  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Of  how  many  worlds  do  we  know  ?  The 
natural  and  the  spiritual.  How  do  we  enter 
them  ?  By  births.  Must  we  be  born  into  them 
before  we  can  discern  and  enjoy  them  ?  1  Cor. 

ii.  9-16.  What  is  said  of  the  children  of  God  ? 
Rom.  viii.  17. 


CATECHISM. 

V.  Lord's  Day. 


THE  SECOND  PART, 

OF  MAN”S  DELIVERANCE. 


12.  Since,  then,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  we  deserve  temporal  and  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  is  there  no  way  by  which  we  may  escape 
that  punishment,  and  be  again  received  into 
favor  ? 

God  will  have  His  justice  satisfied :  and 
herefore  we  must  make  this  full  satisfaction, 
either  by  ourselves  or  by  another. 

13.  Can  we  ourselves  then  make  this  satis¬ 
faction  ? 


By  no  means  ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  daily 
increase  our  debt. 

14.  Can  there  then  be  found  anywhere  one, 
who  is  a  mere  creature,  able  to  satisfy  for  us  ? 

None ;  for  first,  God  will  not  punish  any 
other  creature  for  the  sin  which  man  hath  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  further,  no  mere  creature  can  sus¬ 
tain  the  burden  of  God’s  eternal  wrath  against 
sin,  so  as  to  deliver  others  from  it. 
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Note. — Epiphany  is  the  old  Greek 
name  for  the  Church  Festival  celebrated 
on  the  sixth  of  January — the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas — in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  “  Star 
of  the  East  ”  to  the  wise  men  — 
or  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles.  Some  of  the  Church  Fa¬ 
thers,  Jerome  and  Chrysostom,  date  the 
Epiphany  from  our  Saviour’s  Baptism 
when  a  voice  from  heaven  declared 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  world,  in 
the  words  :  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  The  full 
meaning  of  the  word  Epiphany  is 
learned  in  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

Comments.  —  Nicodemus.  He  was 
a  Pharisee,  a  member  of  the  chief 
religious  party  amongst  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  It  embraced  the  earnest 
and  best-minded  Israelites,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  worst.  A  ruler  of  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Senate — Sanhedrim — a  Council  of  some 
seventy.  The  king,  high-priest,  prophet, 
priest,  teacher  and  believer  were  subject 
to  this  court.  Besides  the  notice  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section,  mention  is  made 
of  Nicodemus  in  Chapters  vii.  50  and 
xix.  39,  in  thisGospel.  Legend  and  tra¬ 
dition  tell  us  that  he  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  Peter  and  John,  after 
the  Resurrection.  The  far-known  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  is  ascribed  to  him.  All 
beyond  that  which  the  divine  word 
records  of  him  is  uncertain.  From  the 
spare  notices  afforded  us,  -we  may  think 
well  of  the  man.  The  germ  of  a  genuine 
faith  struggled  upward  and  through  the 
obstacles,  which  worldly  considerations, 
circumstances  of  position,  prejudices  of 
party  and  regard  for  public  opinion 
cast  upon  it.  We  may  learn  something 
of  the  conflict  through  which  men  of 
his  order  had  to  pass,  from  Chapters 
ix.  22  and  xii.  42-3.  The  elements  of 
integrity,  sincerity,  uprightness  and 
obedience  to  the  higher  call  of  duty — 
these  led  him  on  to  confession  and 
victory. 

Verse  2. — By  night.  From  verses 
20-1,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
governed  by  a  motive  of  fear.  He  is 
sometimes  stvled  a  coward  and  hypo¬ 
crite.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  his  nightly  visit  might  have  been 
a  matter  of  prudence,  too.  Then  he 
might  find  Jesus  alone  and  at  leisure. 


During  the  day  we  know  Him  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  multitudes. — - 
Let  us  always  think  the  best  of  men. — 
Rabbi, — Rahb,  Rabbi,  Rcibban — these 
were  the  three  titles  of  dignity,  which 
the  Jews  conferred  upon  their  learned 
men.  They  differ  in  degree  and  mean 
great,  greater,  greatest.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  bearers  became  proud  of 
such  honors,  and  held  themselves  as  in¬ 
fallible  authorities  and  unerring  guides 
in  all  matters  of  morals  and  religion. 
As  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  sole  Master 
over  men’s  spirits,  He  forbade  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  use  titles  in  any  haughty  sense. 
Matth.  xxiii.  7-8.  In  the  ordinary  and 
harmless  sense  He  could  not  have  in¬ 
tended  to  declare  against  their  use,  or 
we  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  endear¬ 
ing  name  of  Father.  Matth.  xxiii.  9. 
He  forbids  merely  whatever  jeopardizes 
His  own  honor,  or  our  humility.  A 
Teacher  come  from  God.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  Jesus  to  be  a  Rabbi  (Master  or 
Teacher).  The  Pharisees  had  not  ac¬ 
corded  Him  this  position.  Chapter  vii. 
15.  He  thought  differently — and  some 
with  him,  if  we  emphasize  the  “we.” 
The  sign  of  His  mission  as  a  divine 
teacher  were  his  Miracles.  Of  old,  a 
prophet  or  teacher  had  been  judged  by 
his  works.  Deut.  xiii.  1 ;  xviii.  22. 
Yet  not  any  or  every  order  of  wonders 
was  such  a  proof,  since  false  prophets 
did  wonders  likewise.  Ex.  vii.  22.  The 
kind  of  miracles  had  to  be  noted — these 
miracles  that  Thou  doest. 

Verse  3.  The  answer  of  Jesus  seems 
not  to  the  point  at  first  view.  Nicode¬ 
mus  claimed  to  discern  the  divinity  of 
His  works,  and  is  ready  to  accept  Him 
as  a  heavenly  Teacher.  Jesus  would  be 
inown  as  far  more  than  that.  But  to 
understand  Him  in  a  true  light,  as  the 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  stand  inside  of 
His  kingdom — not  without,  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  as  it  were.  To  be  so  translated, 
He  solemnly  assures  His  inquirer,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  born  again.  This  was 
a  phrase  familiar  to  every  Jew,  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  Rabbi.  They  applied  it  to 
every  Gentile,  that  entered  the  Cove¬ 
nant  and  became  a  Jew.  It  signified 
in  a  most  forcible  way,  the  radical 
change,  or  orienting,  of  such  a  person. 
It  was  a  strong  figure  by  which  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  fundamental  tact.  And  that 
Nicodemus  fully  understood  its  entire 
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compass  and  depth,  as  applied  to  a 
Gentile ,  his  own  answer  plainly  shows 
Having  gauged  the  mystery  fully,  his 
difficulty  was  to  know,  how  such  a 
phrase  could  have  any  application  io  a 
matured  Israelite.  That  a  veritable  new 
birth  into  the  Jewish  covenant  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  a  Gentile  might 
see  and  realize  its  mysteries,  Nicodemus 
knew  ;  but  that  such  a  radical  change 
should  be  required  from  an  aged  Israe¬ 
lite,  in  order  to  discern  the  person  and 
kingdom  of  Christ — this  astounds  him. 

Verse  4. — Nicodemus  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  make  an  absurdity  out  of  our 
Lord’s  requirement.  He  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  understand  the  Lord  in  a  literal 
way,  as  is  sometimes  said.  He  was  too 
earnest  and  too  wise  for  quibbling.  He 
meant,  rather,  to  express  his  utter  in¬ 
ability  to  see,  how  the  phrase  “  born 
again  ”  could  be  realized  after  its  full 
import,  by  him,  a  matured  spiritual 
being.  It  seemed  to  him  as  utterly 
impossible  to  make  such  an  out-and-out 
new  beginning  in  the  spiritual  life  and 
world,  as  for  an  old  man  to  start  anew 
in  the  natural  life,  which  certainly  was 
not  possible ! 

Verse  5.  Our  Lord  1)  reaffirms  the 
absolute  necessity  of  just  such  a  radi¬ 
cal  renewal,  a3  the  phrase — “  born 
again  ” — implied,  in  the  case  of  every 
man,  Jew  or  Gentile,  infant  or  adult. 
And  2)  the  spiritual  birth  is  explained 
as  taking  place  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 
As  the  Spirit  moving  on  the  waters 
(Gen.  1 :  1-2)  produced  the  first  crea¬ 
tion,  the  birth  of  a  world  ;  as  the  “  new 
heavens  and  new  earth  ”  are  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  waters  of  the 
river  of  life  and  the  Spirit  (Rev.  xxii.) 
the  birth  of  the  glorified  world,  so  is  the 
new  creature  contemplated  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  Tit.  iii.  5  ; 
1  John  v.  6.  The  sacrament  of  Holy  Bap¬ 
tism  is  usually  understood  to  be  meant, 
by  the  formula — water  and  the  spirit. 

Verse  6. — Flesh ,  Spirit.  The  former 
term  means  our  old,  fallen,  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  we  inherit  from  the  first 
Adam.  The  latter  word  signifies  the 
new,  divine  life  which  we  derive  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  Christ,  the 
second  Adam.  The  law,  that  like 
produces  like,  is  here  declared  in  plain 
words.  Were  it  even  possible  then, 
as  Nicodemus  suggests  in  v.  4,  to 


enter  a  second  time  upon  our  natural 
life,  by  mean3  of  another  natural 
birth,  the  result  would  still  be  the 
same — a  fallen  nature.  Even  a  hun¬ 
dred  such  natural  births  would  not 
alter  the  result.  A  spiritual  Fatlier- 
and  Motherhood  is  necessary  to  a 
spiritual  offspring.  Compare  Isaiah 
ix.  6,  concerning  “the  everlasting 
Father,”  with  1  John  iii.  1,  9-10; 
v.  4,  11-13. 

Verse  7- — In  view  now  of  this  un¬ 
alterable  law, that  like  produces  like,  our 
Lord  chides  Nicodemus  for  wondering 
at  the  necessity  of  such  a  new  birth 
from  a  higher  source  than  human 
parentage,  in  case  mankind  is  ever  to 
be  redeemed. 

Verse  8. —  Wind,  Spirit — Our  na¬ 
tural  birth  is  to  us  a  mystery.  The 
law3  of  nature  are  to  us  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  as  far  as  our  lower  life  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  accept  the  fact  of  our 
first  birth,  on  the  testimony  of  others 
and  the  circumstance  of  our  actual 
existence.  We  know  that  we  were 
born  because  we  are.  Our  spiritual 
birth  is,  of  course,  likewise  a  mystery, 
a  marvel,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
that  the  means — Water  and  the  Spirit 
— be  revealed  to  us  from  above.  We 
know  the  glorious  truth  of  our  spiritual 
birth  from  the  testimony  of  God,  and 
our  actual  Christian  life.  Rom.  viii. 
16;  1  John  iv.  13;  v.  10.  We  can 
tell  the  existence  of  the  wind,  its  di¬ 
rections,  sound,  effects,  upon  us  and 
our  surroundings.  But  can  we  tell 
the  primary  source  of  its  secret  rising, 
or  the  ultimate  bed  of  its  setting? 
Neither  may  we  know  the  secret  ways 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Remarks.  There  is  a  natural  world 
and  a  spiritual  world,  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Man  is  capable  of  two  births. 
By  virtue  of  his  natural  birth,  he 
enters  the  natural  wrorld.  By  virtue 
of  his  spiritual  birth  he  enters  the 
realm  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order 
to  discern  and  enjoy  this  world,  we 
must  first  be  born  into  it.  Iu  order 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  God 
we  must  first  be  born  into  it,  as  well. 
1  Cor.  ii.  9-16.  Those  who  can, 
within  the  household  of  the'Everlasting 
Father,  look  aloft  and  see  God  and 
Heaven,  are  children  of  God  and 
heirs  of  salvation.  Rom.  viii.  17. 
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1879. 


Septuagesima  Sunday.  John  iv.  1-10. 

THE  LIVING  WATEK. 


1.  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the 
Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  bap¬ 
tized  more  disciples  than  John, 

2.  (Though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but 
his  disciples), 

3.  He  left  Judea,  and  departed  again  into 
Galilee. 

4.  And  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria. 

5.  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which 
is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph. 

6.  Now  Jacob’s  well  was  there.  Jesus  there¬ 
fore®  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus 
on  the  well:  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour. 


7.  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to 
draw  water:  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Give  me  to 
drink. 

8.  (For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat). 

9.  Then  said  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto  him, 
How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink 
of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

10.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  If  thou 
knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that 
saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldst 
have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given 
thee  living  water. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  the  Greek  word  Septuagesima 
mean  ?  Seventy.  Why  has  this  Lord’s  Day 
themame?  Because  it  falls  about  seventy  days 
before  Easter. 

Verse  1.  What  had  the  Pharisees  heard? 
Which  John  is  meant  here  ?  The  Baptist, 
t,  2.  Why  did  our  Lord  not  baptize?  It  was 
more  becoming  to  baptize  converts  in  His  own 
name.  Who  did  this  duty?  Did  the  Apostles, 
as  a  rule,  baptize  after  Pentecost?  1  Cor.  i. 
14-15.  Did  they  confirm  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands?  Acts  viii.  14-17. 

3.  Why  did  Jesus  flee  into  Galilee  at  this 
time  To  avoid  persecution  and  death  before 
the  time.  Luke  xiii.  31-33. 

4.  Where  did  Samaria  lay  ?  Between  Judea 
and  Galilee. 

5.  To  what  city  did  He  come  ?  What  had  its 
old  name  been?  Shechem.  What  is  its  pre¬ 
sent  name?  Neapolis.  Near  what  mountain 
was  it?  Gerizim — 40  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
(See  Gen.  xii.  6-8;  xxxiii.  19;  Is.  xxviii. 
1-8). 

6.  How  far  from  the  place  was  the  well  ?  An 
hour’s  walk.  What  time  for  us  was  the  sixth 
hour?  Twelve  o’clock. 


7.  Did  women  draw  and  carry  water  in  the 
East?  Gen.  xxiv.  11;  Ex.  ii.  16. 

8.  Had  all  the  disciples  left  Jesus,  do  you 
think  ?  How  was  this  circumstance  then  known 
subsequently  ?  The  remaining  disciples  may 
have  related  it;  Jesus  might  have  reported  it ; 
or  the  citizens.  See  v.  43. 

9.  How  did  the  woman  know  Jesus  to  be  a 
Jew  ?  From  His  dress,  or  speech.  Mark  xiv. 
70.  Who  were  the  Samaritans?  See  2  Kings, 
xvii. ;  Ezra  iv.  2-10;  Neh.  xiii.  28.  They  were 
a  people  who  had  a  mixed  religion — partly 
Jewish  and  partly  Gentile.  Why  had  the  Jews 
no  dealings  with  them?  Because  of  their  hea¬ 
then  origin  and  impure  faith. 

10.  What  does  Christ’s  thirst  show?  That 
He  was  very  man.  What  did  Christ  mean  by 
“the  gift  of  God?”  Himself.  John  iii.  16; 
2  Cor.  ix.  15.  What  is  the  difference  between 
living  and  stagnant  (dead)  water?  The  former 
is  in  fountains  and  springs  ;  the  latter  in  pools, 
ponds  and  cisterns.  What  are  some  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former  ?  It  purifies,  quenches, 
quickens,  vivifies.  What  is  the  living  water, 
in  the  spiritual  sense?  The  Life  and  Grace  of 
Christ.  How  is  it  conveyed  to  us?  By  the 
means  of  Grace. 


CATECHISM. 

VI.  Lord's  Day. 


15.  What  sort  of  a  mediator  and  deliverer, 
then,  must  we  seek  for? 

For  one  who  is  very  man,  and  perfectly 
righteous  ;  and  yet  more  powerful  than  all  crea¬ 
tures;  that  is,  one  who  is  also  very  God. 

16.  Why  must  He  be  very  man,  and  also  per¬ 
fectly  righteous? 

Because  the  justice  of  God  requires  that  the 
same  human  nature,  which  hath  sinned,  should 
likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin  :  and  one,  who 
is  himself  a  sinner,  cannot  satisfy  for  others. 

17.  Why  must  He  in  one  person  be  also  very 
God  ? 

That  He  might,  by  the  power  of  His  Godhead, 
sustain,  in  His  human  nature,  the  burden  of 


God’s  wrath  ;  and  might  obtain  for  and  restore 
to  us,  righteousness  and  life. 

18.  Who  then  is  that  mediator,  who  is  in  one 
person  both  very  God,  and  a  real  righteous  man  ? 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  “who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sancti¬ 
fication,  and  redemption.” 

19.  Whence  knowest  thou  this  ?1 

From  the  holy  Gospel,  which  God  Himself 
revealed  first  in  Paradise  :  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  was 
pleased  to  represent  it  by  the  shadows  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law  :  and 
lastly  has  accomplished  it  by  His  only  begotten 
Son. 
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Note. — Septuagesima  is  a  Greek  word 
and  means  seventy.  This  Lord’s  Day 
is  so  called  because  it  falls  about  seventy 
days  before  Easter.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Third  Sunday  before  Lent  (Qua¬ 
dragesima  Sunday)  forty  days  before 
the  fasting  season. 

Comments. — Verse  1.  John  the 
Baptist  had  likely  been  cast  into  prison 
about  this  time.  (Matth.  iv.  12.)  The 
Pharisees  intended  to  open  a  direct 
persecution  against  our  Lord  now, 
since  His  influence  irritated  them  still 
more,  because  “  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John.'' 

Verse  2. — It  was  not  becoming  for 
our  Lord  to  baptize  any  one  in  His 
own  name  and  person.  He  left  this  act 
to  His  disciples.  Even  the  Apostles  did 
not  themselves  baptize,  after  Pentecost, 
as  a  rule,  but  left  this  duty  to  their  as¬ 
sistants.  1  Cor.  i.  14-15.  They  per¬ 
formed  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  im¬ 
parted  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  viii.  14- 
17.  From  this  early  division  of  acts, 
certain  Churches  ask  their  Deacons  to 
baptize  whilst  Bishops  confirm. 

Verse  3. — Jesus  avoided  persecu¬ 
tion  unto  death  at  this  stage  of  His  life 
and  mission,  because  His  time  had  not 
yet  come.  Hence  he  left  Judea.  Luke 
kiii.  31-33. 

Verse  4. — Samaria.  This  is  the 
central  district  in  the  Holy  Land,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Galilee,  north,  and  Judea, 
south.  It  was  a  three  days  journey. 

Verse  5. — Sychar.  This  was  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Shechem,  and  is  now  known  as 
Neapolis.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gerizim,in  which  the  Samaritan  Temple 
was  built,  about  forty  miles  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Here  Abraham  halted  on  his 
way  from  Haran  to  Canaan.  Here 
Jehovah  appeared  to  him  and  promised 
the  land  to  his  seed.  Here  he  built  an 
altar  to  the  Lord.  Gen.  xii,  6-8.  Jacob 
had  purchased  the  adjoining  field  from 
the  children  of  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem.  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  Sychar  means 
drunkenness,  a  crime  with  which  Isaiah 
charged  the  Ephraimites,  who  dwelt 
there.  Is.  xxviii.  1-8. 

Verse  6. — Jacob's  Well.  Not  one 
hour’s  walk  from  the  city  was  this  fa¬ 
mous  well,  dug  in  a  solid  rock,  three 
yards  wide  and  seventy-five  feet  deep. 
Here  our  Lord  sat  at  mid-day,  12 
o’clock,  and  spoke  the  beautiful  words 


contained  in  this  chapter,  in  which  lie 
compares  Himself  to  the  fountain  of 
Eternal  Life. 

Verse  7. — Drawing  and  carrying 
water  was  woman’s  work  among  the 
Jews.  Gen.  xxiv.  11 ;  Ex.  ii.  16.  It 
is  said,  that  the  young  men  went  to  the 
wells,  where  maidens  were  wont  to 
come,  to  select  their  wives. 

Dr.  Schaff  says,  in  his  late  work, 
“  Through  Bible  Lands ,”  ‘‘there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  well.  Jews,  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  are  all  agreed.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  is  supported  by  the  landscape, 
which  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
narrative  of  John.  The  well  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  resting-place  on  the  high-road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  over  which  Christ 
traveled,  in  the  grain-field  which  Jacob 
bought,  and  which  was  then,  as  now, 
whitening  to  the  harvest,  (v.  35,) 
near  Joseph’s  tomb  and  the  town  of 
Shechem,  and  in  full  view  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  to  which  the  woman  pointed 
as  the  true  place  of  worship.”  V.  20. 

Give  me  to  drink.  Here  is  a  strong 
proof  of  our  Lord’s  real  human  nature. 
That  He  thirsted  shows  that  He  was 
very  man. 

Verse  8. — This  was  natural,  as  it 
was  noon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  all  the  disciples  had  left  Him. 
Perhaps  one  or  more  remained  to  hear 
the  discourse  with  the  woman.  Though 
Christ  may  have  reported  the  conversa¬ 
tion  subsequently.  And  the  citizens 
themselves  may  have  related  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  too,  since  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  tarried  there  some  time.  V.  43. 

Verse  9. — The  inhabitants  of  Judea 
were  differently  dressed  from  those  in 
Samaria.  Their  languages  differed  too. 
Mark  xiv.  70.  In  both  ways  the  wo¬ 
man  knew  Christ  to  be  a  Jew. 

Samaritans.  The  origin  of  this 
people  must  be  learned  from  earlier 
records.  See  2  Kings  xvii.  Shalma¬ 
neser  carried  away  Israel,  that  is,  the 
remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  into  Assyria. 
Tribes  from  other  nations  were  placed 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  by  King  Esar- 
haddon  (Ezra  iv.  2,  10)  677  before 
Christ.  These  strange  people  were,  of 
course,  idolaters.  God’s  displeasure  wTas 
kindled,  and  they  wrere  plagued  with 
wild  beasts  of  prey.  The  king  of  Assyria 
sent  them  a  captive  priest  of  Israel,  after 
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they  made  known  to  him  their  misery 
and  its  cause.  This  priest  taught  them 
how  to  fear  and  worship  God.  But 
they  established  a  mixed  system  of  reli¬ 
gion  for  themselves,  partly  Jewish  and 
partly  Gentile.  In  this  way  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  religion  came  to  be.  After  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  returned  from  their 
captivity,  and  commenced  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  Samari¬ 
tans  wished  to  join  in  the  work  ;  but 
the  Jews  would  not  suffer  them,  because 
of  their  heathen  origin.  Then  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  became  open  ene¬ 
mies.  About  409  years  before  Christ, 
a  certain  priest  of  Judah,  Manasseh, 
was  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  by  Nehe- 
mia,  for  an  unlawful  marriage.  Nell, 
xiii.  28.  He  obtained  permission  from 
the  Persian  king  Darius  Nothus  to 
build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  See 
1  Kings  xvi.  24-33 ;  xviii.  20,  etc. 
They  held  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses 
and  reject  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  From  all  this  we  may  learn  the 
reason  of  the  animosity  which  existed 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 

Verse  10. — The  gift  of  God.  Jesus 
Christ  is  this  gifc  of  God.  See  John  iii. 
16;  2  Cor.  ix,  15.  Living  water.  The 
water  in  ponds,  pools  and  cisterns  may 
be  styled  stagnant ,  dead.  That  in  springs 
and  fountains  is  living  water.  To  the 
latter  kind  He  compares  His  Life  and 
Spirit.  As  it  quenches  thirst,  quickens 
the  body,  purifies  from  defilement,  and 
renders  fruitful,  so  is  the  life  of  Jesus 
a  purifying,  satisfying,  quickening  and 
vivifying  element  in  us,  springing  up 
into  Eternal  Life.  ii.  14. 

Remark.  As  a  reservoir  to  a  large 
city  supplies,  through  its  various 
channels,  homesteads  and  hearts  with 
water,  so  does  Christ  convey  His  life 
and  grace  to  all  hearts  and  people,  by 
the  means  of  grace.  Let  us  pray  with 
the  woman,  v.  15. 


Somewhere  in  the  far  East  there 
was  a  high  mountain,  upon  the  summit 
of  which  was  deposited  a  treasure  of 
great  value  and  virtue.  It  was  to  be 
won  by  him  who  could  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain  without  looking  back. 
But  the  moment  the  pilgrim  turned  to 
look  behind  he  was  turned  into  stone. 
The  pathway  from  the  base  to  the  sum¬ 


mit  was  lined  with  beauties,  birds,  music 
and  pleasures,  and  the  hundreds  of  cold, 
stony  statues  standing  on  the  way 
showed  how  many  had  succumbed  to 
temptation.  And  so  it  is  with  young 
men.  How  many,  starting  forth  with 
noble  ambitions  and  expectations  of 
glory,  ever  pass  the  temptations  placed 
in  the  path  to  greatness? 

The  Bible  is  the  young  man’s  own 
book.  It  denounces  vice  without  feed¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  curiosity.  It  dignifies 
virtue,  not  as  a  means  of  gettingon,  but 
as  success  and  happiness  now  ;  and,  best 
of  all,  it  gives  the  young  man  the  one 
exclusive  way  in  which  vice  is  van¬ 
quished  and  virtue  attained.  It  lifts  up 
Christ.  It  invites  to  the  cross.  It  of¬ 
fers  the  new  heart  and  the  right  spirit. 
It  penetrates  the  disguises  of  elegant  sin, 
and  exposes  the  sophistry  of  cultivated 
iniquity.  It  flashes  its  revealing  rays 
upon  the  opening  abyss  to  which  the 
tempter  leads.  It  unmasks  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  angel  of  light,  and  shows  the  mali¬ 
cious  fiend.  Into  the  scale  against  the 
“  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,”  it 
throws  the  “  peace  of  God,”  and  the 
“pleasures  for  evermore.” — Dr.  John 
Hall. 


Dangerous  Disregard. — A  Hin¬ 
doo  woman  applied  to  a  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  for  baptism  and  reception  to  his 
church.  That  she  might  fully  under¬ 
stand  what  she  was  at,  and  that  her  faith 
might  be  put  to  a  reasonable  test,  the 
missionary  pointed  out  to  her  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  step  she  was  about  to 
take.  He  set  before  her  the  loss  of  caste, 
the  anger  of  her  husband,  and  the 
probable  poverty  and  suffering  in  store 
for  her.  She  heard  him  through,  and 
then  replied:  “I  know  all  this.  I 
thought  it  all  over  before  I  came,  but  I 
am  ready  for  it  all.  What  I  may  bear 
for  Christ,  is  nothing  to  what  He  bore 
for  me.” 


A  woman  forgot  to  send  home  some 
work  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  she  told  her  little  niece  to  put  on 
her  things  and  take  the  bundle  under 
her  shawl  to  the  lady’s  house.  “  Nobody 
will  see  it,”  she  said.  “  But  is  it  not 
Sunday  under  my  shawl,  aunt?”  asked 
l  the  child. 
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Sexagesima  Sunday.  John  iv.  4(3-54. 

THE  HEALING  OF  THE  NOBLEMAN’S  SON. 


4G.  So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  he  made  the  water  wine.  And  there  was 
a  certain  nobleman,  whose  son  was  sick  at  Ca¬ 
pernaum. 

47.  When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  come  out 
of  Judea  into  Galilee,  he  went  unto  him,  and 
besought  him  that  he  would  come  down,  and 
heal  his  son :  for  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death. 

48.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe. 

49.  The  nobleman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  come 
down  ere  my  child  die. 

50.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Go  thy  way;  thy 
son  liveth.  And  the  man  believed  the  word 


that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  he  went 
his  way. 

51.  And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  h  is  ser¬ 
vants  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying,  Th  y  son 
liveth. 

52.  Then  inquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when 
he  began  to  amend.  And  they  said  unto  him, 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left 
him. 

53.  So  the  father  knew  that  it  was  at  the 
same  hour,  in  the  which  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thy  son  liveth :  and  himself  believed,  and  his 
whole  h'  use. 

54.  This  is  again  the  second  miracle  that 
Jesus  did,  when  he  was  come  out  o t  Judea  into 
Galilee. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  Sexagesima  mean  ?  Sixty.  Why 
is  such  a  name  given  to  this  Lord’s  Day  ?  It 
falls  about  sixty  days  before  Easter. 

Does  John  preteu'd  to  relate  ail  Christ’s  mira¬ 
cles?  See  xx.  30,  and  xxi.  25.  By  what 
thought  was  he  governed  in  his  selection?  To 
prove  Christ’s  divine  nature,  xxi.  31. 

Verse  46.  Why  is  this  Cana  always  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  phrase  of  Galilee?  There  were 
two  Canas.  Josh.  xix.  28 ;  xvi.  8,  .and  xvii.  9. 
Had  Christ  done  any  miracle  here  before? 
ii.  1-11.  Of  what  other  miracles  was  this  the 
first ,  likewise?  Of  healing  at  a  distance.  Matt, 
viii.  5-13  ;  xv.  21-28.  Why  is  this  man  called 
a  nobleman  ?  Belonged  to  King  Herod’s  Court. 
What  name  has  been  given  him  ?  Chuza. 
Luke  viii.  3;  or  Manaen.  Acts  xiii.  l._  How 
far  was  Cana  from  Capernaum?  A  day’s 
journey. 

47.  What  brought  this  man  to  Jesus  ?  Does 
affliction  have  this  effect  with  men  ? 

48.  What  is  the  difference  between  “  signs  ” 
and  “wonders?”  Signs  were  proofs  of  His 
character  as  the  Messiah;  wonders  were  His 
works.  Is  it  a  sound  faith  that  wants  to  see  ? 
Bom.  x.  17.  Had  this  man  some  faith?  Or  he 
would  not  have  come  to  Christ.  Had  he  enough 


faith  ?  Then  he  would  not  have  insisted  on 
His  coming  down. 

49.  Did  the  father  cease  to  pray  ?  Why  did 
Christ  delay  ?  To  discipline  his  faith. 

50.  Did  Christ  go  down  with  him  ?  What 
else  did  He  do?  Did  the  father  believe  and 
obey  ? 

51.  Who  met  him  on  his  home-way  ?  What 
did  they  say  ?  Had  not  Christ  spoken  these 
very  words  ?  How  do  you  account  for  this  co¬ 
incidence?  We  cannot  tell. 

52.  What  did  the  father  inquire  after?  What 
hour  did  both  Christ’s  word  and  the  cure  occur 
in?  Seven  o’clock.  Was  it  a  gradual  cure? 
The  fever  left  him  wholly. 

53.  What  occurred  in  this  house  now  ?  Had 
not  the  father  believed  on  Him  before?  Asa 
wonder-worker;  now  as  the  Messiah. 

54.  Was  this  Christ’s  second  miracle,  or  only 
the  second  on  His  way  out  of  Judea  into  Gali¬ 
lee?  The  latter.  What  points  may  we  reflect 
on  now  ?  1.  How  Christ’s  healing  at  a  distance 
is  another  proof  of  His  divinity.  2.  That  in¬ 
tercessory  prayers  and  acts  of  parents  avail  to 
their  children.  3.  That  a  cross  brings  a  crown 
often.  4.  That  Jesus  is  the  Healer  of  our  dis¬ 
eases.  5.  That  we  must  come  to  Him.  Matt, 
xi.  28-29. 


CATECHISM. 

VII.  Lord's  Day. 


20.  Are  all  men,  then,  as  they  perished  in 
Adam,  saved  by  Christ? 

No,  only  those  who  are  ingrafted  into  Him, 
and  receive  all  His  benefits  by  a  true  faith. 

21.  What  is  true  faith? 

True  faith  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge, 
whereby  I  ho’d  for  truth  all  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  His  word,  but  also  an  assured 
confidence,^  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by 
the  gospel  in  my  heart ;  that  not  only  to  others, 


but  to  me  also,  remission  of  sin,  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  salvation,  are  freely  given 
by  God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of 
Christ’s  merits. 

22.  What  is  then  necessary  Tor  a  Christian  to 
believe  ? 

All  things  promised  us  in  the  gospel,  which 
the  articles  of  our  Catholic,  undoubted  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  briefly  teach  us. 
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Note.  The  Sunday  before  Lent  is 
known  as  Sexagesima  Lord’s  Day,  being 
about  the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

Comments. — St.  John  selected  his 
miracles  from  a  vast  store-house  of  won¬ 
ders,  recorded  and  unrecorded.  See 
xx.  80  and  xxi.  25.  His  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  establish  our  Lord’s  di¬ 
vine  nature,  against  the  rising  doubts  and 
denials  of  it  already  appearing  in  the 
early  age  of  the  church,  xx.  81. 

Verse  46. —  Cana  of  Galilee.  This 
was  a  small  town  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the  road  from  Naza¬ 
reth  to  Capernaum,  by  the  sea  of  Tibe¬ 
rias.  There  was  another  Cana  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  in  Samaria,  Josh, 
xvi.  Sand  xvii.  9.  Hence  this  place  is 
always  so  distinguished  —  of  Galilee . 
Christ  performed  His  first  miracle  here, 
ii.  1-11.  Here  He  now  performed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  wonders,  at  a  distance , 
or  without  being  immediately  present  at 
the  scene.  Matt.  viii.  5-13;  xv.  21-8. 
A  certain  nobleman.  He  is  so  called 
because  he  was  an  officer  in  King 
Herod’s  (Antipas)  household  and  court, 
whom  the  masses  held  as  a  king.  Some 
suppose  this  nobleman  to  have  been 
Chuza} 'mentioned  in  Luke  viii.  3.  Others 
think  him  to  have  been  Manaen  spoken 
of  in  Acts  xiii.  1.  He  lived  a  day’s 
journey  from  Cana. 

Verse  47. — But  for  the  sickness  of 
his  son,  this  man  might  never  have 
come  to  Christ.  He  came  expressly  to 
entreat  Him  to  heal  him.  It  was  a  case 
of  outward  pressure  that  drove  him, 
rather  than  an  inward  longing  of  soul. 
It  resulted  in  a  double  cure,  however. 

Verse  48. — Signs  and  Wonders.  The 
Jews  continually  called  for  “  signs,”  or 
proofs  of  His  character  as  the  Messiah, 
and  were  ever  eager  for  “  wonders  ”  or 
miracles  of  His  hands.  They  would 
ever  see  with  the  natural  eye.  This 
was  a  proof  of  a  very  low  order  of  faith. 
True  “  faith  cometh  by  hearing.”  Rom. 
x.  17.  The  beginning  of  a  belief  had 
been  made  in  the  father’s  heart,  or  he 
would  not  have  come  to  Christ ;  but  it 
was  but  a  small  beginning,  else  he  would 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  for  Christ  to 
“  come  down,”  in  order  to  heal  the  child. 
Aside  of  the  Samaritans,  this  nobleman 
was  not  so  very  noble  after  all — v.  41. 
We  need  not,  however,  take  our  Lord’s 
reply  as  a  rebuke  to  the  father’s  request, 


so  much  as  a  declaration  against  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  our  nature.  Perverse  man 
would  see  in  order  to  believe.  Even 
the  poet  Tennyson  declares — in  spite  of 
the  Gospel  sayings  to  the  contrary — 

“ - tilings  seen  are  mightier  than 

Things  heard !  ” 

Miracles  serve  more  to  prove  the  char¬ 
acter  and  mission  of  Christ,  than  to  con¬ 
vert  the  hearts  of  men. 

Verse  49. — A  greater  fervor  and 
more  earnest  supplication  possessed  the 
father  now.  Love  for  his  child,  whose 
life  hung  in  the  balance,  lashed  his  soul 
nearer  to  Christ.  Our  Lord  tried  the 
poor  man’s  faith,  in  order  to  strengthen 
it,  and  thus  secure  a  sufficient  founda¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  to  rest  His  miracle  work¬ 
ing  lever  upon.  Without  faith  our 
Lord’s  hands  were  bound.  Just  by  not 
“  going  down,”  He  increased  the  father’s 
faith. 

Verse  50. —  Go  thy  way.  In  this 
saying,  now,  lay  His  faith-giving  power 
for  the  father.  Thy  son  livetli.  This 
was  the  healing  declaration  to  the  child. 
He  spake  and  it  was  instantaneously 
done.  A  threefold  wonder  this:  1.  It 
set  the  nobleman’s  heart  in  right  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Lord,  as  a  believer:  2.  It 
set  the  father  as  a  proper  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  and  the  sick  son  ;  3.  It 
restored  the  child.  The  first  miracle 
was  effected  in  the  father’s  heart.  He 
now  proceeds  leisurely  homeward,  reach¬ 
ing  his  house  only  on  the  following  day. 
“  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste.”  — Is.  xxviii.  16.  The  result  had 
necessarily  to  follow. 

Verse  51. —  Thy  son  liveth.  The 
word  of  power  which  Christ  uttered  at 
Cana  seems  to  have  reached  all  the  way 
to  Capernaum,  since  it  echoes  back,  as  it 
were,  in  its  original  form,  from  the  serv¬ 
ants  running  towards  their  master,  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  had  transpired  at 
Cana,  between  Christ  and  the  nobleman, 
but  noting  the  sudden  change  and  per¬ 
fect  restoration  of  the  child,  they  hasten 
to  recall  him. 

Verse  52. — The  hour  when  he  began 
to  mend.  At  most  the  father  had  mere¬ 
ly  hoped  for  a  gradual  mending — a 
change  for  the  better.  But  the  servants 
tell  him  that  the  “  fever  left  him  ” — 
entirely  forsook  the  patient,  leaving  him 
well.  The  hour  was  given  him  exactly. 
— 7  o’clock. 
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Verse  53. — The  coincidence  betweeu 
the  speaking  of  the  words — thy  sonliveth 
— and  the  flight  of  the  fever — this  aid- 
ed  his  faith  to  ascend  to  a  nobler  grade. 
And  he  believed ,  and  his  ivhole  house. 
Another  miracle  follows — (he  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  household.  Before 
the  father  believed  in  Jesus  as  a  wonder¬ 
worker.  Now  He  stands  before  him 
and  his  as  the  Messiah. 

Verse  54. — John  would  tell  us  here, 
that  this  is  not  Christ’s  second  miracle, 
perhaps — but  that  it  is  the  second 
which  He  performed  on  his  way  out  of 
Judea  into  Galilee. 

Reflections. — 1.  Christ  heals  at  a 
distance.  This  is  another  striking  proof 
of  His  divinity — a  point  which  St.  John 
is  ever  careful  to  establish. 

2.  The  value  of  intercessory  prayers 
and  acts,  on  the  part  of  parents,  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  children — this  shines 
brilliantly  out.  Is  this  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
Christian  sponsors  ? 

3.  How  a  cross  may  bring  a  crown, 
the  affliction  and  benediction  in  this 
house  tell  aloud. 

4.  Jesus,  the  Healer  of  our  Diseases, 
is  taught  us  in  golden  letters.  Is.  liii. 

5.  An  approach  to  Christ  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  be  saved.  Matt.  xi.  28-9. 


A  Beautiful  Custom. — In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tyrol,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
women  and  children  to  come  out  when  it 
is  bed-time,  and  sing  their  national  songs 
till  they  hear  their  husbands,  fathers 
and  brothers  answer  them  from  the  hills 
on  their  return  home.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  such  a  custom  prevails. 
There  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  come 
down  about  sunset,  and  singing  the  first 
stanza,  they  will  listen  awhile  for  an 
answering  melody  from  off  the  water, 
and  continue  to  sing  and  listen  till  the 
well-known  voice  comes  borne  on  the 
waters,  telling  that  the  loved  one  is  al¬ 
most  home.  How  sweet  to  the  weary 
fisherman,  as  the  shadows  gather  around 
him,  must  be  the  songs  of  the  loved  ones 
at  home,  that  sing  to  cheer  him ;  and 
how  they  strengthen  and  tighten  the 
links  that  bind  those  humble  dwellers 
by  the  sea. 


We’re  Coming,  Precious  Jesus. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  S.  R.  F. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 

Drawn  by  Thy  tender  word, 

And  we  would,  Thee  only  loving, 

Be  Thine  forever,  Lord  ! 

Chorus  : 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 
Drawn  by  Thy  tender  word. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 

With  Thee  to  yonder  throng, 

Who,  e’en  now  before  Thee  walking, 
Praise  Thee  in  endless  song. 

Clio. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 
With  Thee  to  yonder  throng. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 

Thy  glory  we  behold, 

In  our  Father’s  house  awaiting 
The  young  as  well  as  old. 

Cho. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 
Thy  glory  we  behold. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Tesus! 

The  children  crown  Thee  King, 
And  with  angel  hosts  uniting, 

Thine  endless  praises  sing. 

Cho. 

Yes,  we’re  coming,  precious  Jesus  ! 
The  children  crown  Thee  King. 


A  “  Brother  of  Girls.” 


When  speaking  of  a  man  who  is 
chivalric  toward  women,  we  call  him  “.a 
thorough  gentleman  ” — school-girls  pro¬ 
nounce  him  splendid.  But  an  old 
Arab,  a  donkey  driver  of  Cairo,  once 
gave  a  much  finer  illustration  of  the 
feeling  toward  women  which  should 
characterize  a  gentleman. 

An  English  lady  asked  him  if  Abdel- 
Kadir,  the  Arab  general  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French  in  Algiers,  was  coming  to 
Cairo.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know', 
and  then  asked  if  the  chief  wTas  not  “  A 
kuhlbenat”  (a  brother  of  girls). 

“I  do  not  knowT  if  he  has  sisters,” 
prosaically  answered  the  lady. 

“  The  Arabs,  O  lady,”  said  the  old 
donkey  driver,  “call  that  man  ‘  a  brother 
of  girls  ’  to  whom  God  has  given  a  clean 
heart  to  love  all  women  as  sisters,  and 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  for  their 
protection.” 

Our  English  phrase,  “  a  thorough 
gentleman,”  or  even  “splendid,”  seems 
almost  unmeaning  beside  “  a  brother  of 
girls”. 
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Quinquagesima  Sunday.  John  v.  1-9. 

THE  HEALING  OF  THE  IMPOTENT  MAN. 


1.  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews  : 
and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

2.  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep 
market,  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  Bethesda,  having  five  porches. 

3.  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent 
folk,  of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  tor  the 
moving  of  the  water. 

4.  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  sea¬ 
son  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water:  who¬ 
soever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water 
stepped  in,  was  made  whole,  of  whatsoever 
disease  he  had. 


5.  And  a  certain  man  was  there  which  had 
an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years. 

6.  When  Jesus  saw  him  lie,  and  knew  that 
he  had  now  been  a  long  time  in  that  case,  he 
saith  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? 

7.  The  impotent  man  answered  him,  Sir,  I 
have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled,  to 
put  me  into  the  pool:  but  while  I  am  coming, 
another  steppeth  down  before  me. 

8.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk. 

9  And  immediately  the  man  was  made 
whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked :  and 
on  the  same  day  was  the  sabbath. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why  is  this  Lord’s  Day  so  called  ?  It  is  the 
fiftieth  day  (nearly  so)  before  Lent. 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  Lesson  ?  On 
what  day  was  he  healed  ?  ver.  10.  Is  the  Son  of 
man  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  too  ?  Matt.  xii.  8.  Is 
this  another  proof  of  His  divinity  ? 

Verse  1.  Do  we  certainly  know  what  Feast 
this  was  ?  No. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sheep- 
market?  The  gate  to  the  fold.  What  were 
sheep  needed  for  at  the  Temple?  For  sacrifices. 
See  also  Neh.  iii.  1  ;  xii.  39.  What  does  Beth¬ 
esda  mean?  House  of 'mercy.  Why  was  it  so 
called  ?  ver.  3. 

3.  How  many  classes  of  sick  are  here  men¬ 
tioned?  What  was  “  the  moving  of  the  water?” 
Like  the  bubbling  in  a  spring. 

4.  What  does  the  term  Angel  mean?  Human 
or  Divine  Messenger.  Which  was  it  here?  Not 
known.  Was  the  water  possessed  of  any  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities?  Was  there  nothing  miracu¬ 
lous  ?  There  was. 


5.  What  ailed  this  man  ?  How  long  had  he 
suffered  ? 

6.  What  did  Jesus  ask  him  ?  Why  such  a 
question  ?  For  the  man’s  sake  ? 

7.  What  does  ‘‘Sir,”  mean  here?  Yes,  sir. 
What  reason  does  he  give  for  .delaying  his 
cure?  WTas  this  a  full  confession  of  hi3  owu 
helplessness  ? 

8.  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  How  many  com¬ 
mands  are  here  chained  together  ? 

9.  Did  the  man  obey  ?  What  was  standing 
a  sign  of?  Bearing  his  bed  ( mattress )  ?  Walk¬ 
ing  ?  What  has  this  man  been  made  a  symbol 
of?  Of  Israel,  38  years  in  the  wilderness. 
What  has  the  pool  been  made  a  symbol  of?  Of 
the  limited  old  covenant.  Who  then  would  be 
the  true  Bethesda  ?  Zech.  xiii.  1. 

Have  we  an  infirmity?  What  three  things 
ought  we  to  know  ?  See  answer  to  the  first 
question  in  the  Catechism. 


CATECHISM. 

VIII.  Lord’s  Bay. 


23.  What  are  these  articles  ? 

I.  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth  : 

II.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten 
Son,  our  Lord. 

III.  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

IV.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  :  was  cru¬ 
cified,  dead,  and  buried  :  He  descended  into  hell : 

V.  The  third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead  : 

VI.  He  asscended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty  : 

VII.  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

VII [.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost: 

IX.  I  believe  in  the  Holv  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints: 


X.  The  forgiveness  of  sins: 

XI.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  : 

XII.  And  the  life  everlasting.  Amen. 

24.  How  are  these  articles  divided  ? 

Into  three  parts :  the  first  is  of  God  the 
Father,  and  our  creation  ,*  the  second  of  God  the 
Son,  and  our  redemption;  the  third  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and, our  sanctification. 

25.  Since  there  is  but  one  divine  essence, 
why  speakest  thou  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  ? 

Becaute  God  hath  so  revealed  Himself  in  His 
word,  that  these  three  distinct  persons  are  the 
only  true  and  eternal  God. 
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Note.  Quinquagesima  Sunday  means 
the  fiftieth  (or  nearly  so)  day  before 
Easter.  It  i3  sometimes  called  Shrove 
Sunday,  from  shrive ,  which  means 
confession.  Shrove-Tuesday  is  the  day 
before  Ash- Wednesday,  the  beginning  of 
Lent. 

Comments. — The  cure  of  the  cripple 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  on  the  Sabbath, 
is  another  proof  of  our  Lord’s  divinity. 
“  The  Son  of  man  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.”  Matth.  xii.  8.  By  virtue 
of  His  authority,  which  he  transferred 
t,o  His  Anostles  and  the  Church,  the 
Christian  Lord's  Day  emerged  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  first 
instead  of  the  last  day  of  the  w*eek. 

Verse  1.  A  feast.  We  know  not, 
to  a  certainty,  which  of  the  great  annual 
Feasts  is  here  meant.  The  Passover, 
the  Tabernacles,  Pentecost,  and  Passion, 
all  have  been  defended.  Our  Lord 
attended  all,  as  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Jewish  Church. 

Verse  2.  Sheep-Market.  See  Neli. 
iii.  1  ;  xiii.  39.  This  was  likely  at  the 
gate  through  which  the  sheep  used  for 
sacrifices  were  bought.  Bethesda ,  the 
house  of  mercy.  It  got  its  name,  doubt¬ 
less  from  the  cures  which  were  per¬ 
formed  on  the  poor,  who  gathered  un¬ 
der  the  portic.es  built  around  this 
bathing  place.  The  water  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities,  more  especially  under  God’s  bene¬ 
diction. 

Verse  3.  Three  classes  of  impotent 
persons  are  here  indicated  :  blind,  lame, 
consumptive.  Moving  of  the  water. 
There  may  have  occurred  a  periodical 
bubbling  in  the  spring,  which  is  so 
described. 

Verse  4.  Angel.  The  term  may 
mean  a  human  messenger,  as  well  as  a 
divine  visitor.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  character  is  here  meant.  In  case 
a  heavenly  messenger  is  designed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  visible  to  the 
people.  During  the  first  excitement  of 
the  pool,  the  medical  virtues  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  were  very  efficient ;  but  presently 
the  forces  seem  to  have  been  spent. 

Verse  5.  A  certain  man.  His  name 
and  age  are  not  given  us.  Neither  are 
we  told  what  his  disease  was.  For  38 
years  he  had  been  afilieted,  a  chronic 
case,  verily.  Of  course  he  did  not  lay 
here  constantly.  His  friends  bore  him 
to  and  fro. 


Verse  G.  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole? 
Christ  did  not  ask  this  question  for  His 
own  information.  It  was  doubtless 
addressed  to  the  man, in  order  to  awaken 
interest,  hope  and  confidence  in  a  spirit 
that  had  lain  through  loDg  and  weary 
years,  without  so  much  as  any  one 
concerning  himself  in  his  behalf.  He 
had  become  muth-loss  —  melancholy. 
Our  Lord’s  kindly  word  must  have  been 
as  an  electric  spark  of  love  darting 
through  his  heart.  For  once  the  poor 
man’s  hope  revived. 

Verse  7.  Sir ,  I  have  no  man  etc. 
Yes,  Sir,  he  means  to  say.  But  then 
he  confesses  his  own  inability,  as  well  as 
the  indifference  of  his  fellows,  to  be  let 
down  into  the  healing  pool.  He  felt 
and  confessed  how  great  his  misery  wa3. 
How  sad !  to  be  so  near  the  health¬ 
giving  bath,  and  yet,  unable  to  enjoy  it. 
And  for  so  long  a  time ! 

Verse  8.  Rise!  Like  a  mid-day 
sun  blazing  suddenly  at  mid-night, 
came  the  health-giviDg  word  of  the 
Lord.  We  must  suppose  more  faith  to 
have  been  at  hand  than  is  apparent 
from  the  narrative.  But  whether  as  a 
spark  or  live  coal,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
kindled  it  into  a  blaze.  Tnree  commands 
are  chained  together  here,  to  rise,  to 
bear  his  bed ,  (mattress),  to  wa?k. 

Verse  9.  No  sooner  said,  than 
done!  By  a  harmonious  co-operation 
of  Christ  and  the  cripple,  the  results 
challenged  by  the  command  of  Jesus 
were  instantaneously  realized.  After 
lying  prostrate  for  38  years,  he  stood. 
The  relieved  body  bore  its  own  weight 
again.  He  bore  his  bed ,  an  additional 
proof  of  regained  strength.  He  ivalked , 
a  sign  of  complete  restoration. 

Like  the  sick  child,  in  the  former 
lesson,  the  impotent  man  was  instanta¬ 
neously  and  wholly  heal  d.  And  so,  too, 
does  Christ  even  yet  say  to  every  peni¬ 
tent  and  believing  heart,  I  will ,  be  thou 
clean!  The  only  thing  this  poor  man 
had  to  do,  was  to  believe  and  obey. 

Remark. — The  pool  of  Bethesda 
has  been  made  the  symbol  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  truth.  Many  will  have  it  to  bo 
typical  of  Christ,  the  true  Bethesda. — 
“The  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  for  sin  aud  uucleaunes3.” 
Zech.  xiii.  1. 

The  impotent  man  is  said,  by  some, 
to  represent  Israel  of  old  under  punish- 
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ment,  for  precisely  38  years,  in  the 
wilderness.  Another  sees  in  the  pool 
with  its  scanty  virtue  to  heal  but  one 
at  a  time,  the  limited  Old  Dispensa¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  which  dispenses  Grace,  “  Enough 
for  you ;  enough  for  me ;  enough  for 
every  one — and  to  spare.” 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that 
Christ  is  able  to  heal  us  all.  Let  us 
know  1)  How  great  our  sin  and 
misery  are;  2)  How  we  may  be  de¬ 
livered  from  them  ;  and  3)  How  we 
shall  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for 
such  deliverance. 


Ashamed  to  Tell  Mother. — Such 
was  a  little  boy’s  reply  to  his  comrades 
who  were  trying  to  tempt  him  to  do 
wrong. 

“But  you  need  not  tell  her;  no  one 
will  know  anything  about  it.” 

“I  would  know  all  about  myself,  and 
I’d  feel  mighty  mean  if  I  could  not  tell 
mother.” 

“  It’s  a  pity  you  wasn’t  a  girl.  The 
idea  of  a  boy  running  and  telling  his 
mother  every  little  thing.” 

“  You  may  laugh  if  you  want  to,” 
said  the  noble  boy,  “  but  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind,  as  long  as  I  live,  not  to  do 
anything  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
tell  mother.” 

Noble  resolve,  and  one  which  will 
make  any  life  true  and  useful.  Let  it 
be  the  rule  of  every  boy  and  girl  to  do 
nothing  of  which  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  tell  their  mother. 


“  Aim  at  specialty  in  business,”  said 
a  successful  merchant  to  a  young  man. 
“  Most  people  succeed,  not  by  doing 
many  things  as  well  as  others,  but  some 
one  thing  better  than  others.” 

The  remark  is  suggestive  and  true. 
Success  comes  through  a  reputation  for 
superiority  in  some  one  thing.  An  ex¬ 
pert  diamond-setter  will  receive  better 
payment  than  an  artisan  skilled  in  many 
branches  of  the  trade  ;  and  the  same 
principle  is  true  in  business,  mechanics, 
and  all  the  arts.  Learn  many  things, 
but  make  all  acquirements  contribute  to 
one  thing.  There  is  a  special  line  of 
success  in  every  calling,  and  every  life 
has  a  special  work  to  do. 

“You  receive  a  fortune,”  said  one  to 


a  great  English  author,  “  for  a  piece  of 
work  that  it  hardly  takes  you  a  dozen 
days  to  do.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  writer  ;  “but  it  has 
cost  a  dozen  years  of  special  training  to 
be  able  to  do  this  work  in  a  dozen  days ; 
and  I  receive  a  fortune  because  no  one 
else  has  this  special  training,  and  can  do 
the  work  so  perfectly.” — Youth's  Com¬ 
panion. 


Even  Seneca  complains  that  the  an¬ 
cients  had  compelled  him  to  borrow  from 
them  what  they  would  have  taken  from 
him  had  he  been  lucky  enough  to  have 
preceded  them.  “Every  one  of  my 
writings,”  says  Goethe,  in  the  same  can¬ 
did  spirit,  “  has  been  furnished  to  me  by 
a  thousand  different  persons,  a  thousand 
different  things :  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  in¬ 
fancy  and  age,  have  come  in  turn,  gene¬ 
rally  without  having  the  least  suspicion 
of  it,  to  bring  me  the  offering  of  their 
thoughts,  their  faculties,  their  experi¬ 
ence  :  often  have  they  sowed  the  harvest 
that  I  have  reaped.  My  work  is  that 
of  an  aggregation  of  human  beings, 
taken  from  the  whole  of  nature  ;  it  bears 
the  name  of  Goethe.”  “  When  I  was  a 
young  man,”  says  Goldsmith,  “  being 
anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  per¬ 
petually  starting  new  propositions;  but 
I  soon  gave  this  over,  for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  false.” 
Strictly  speaking,  we  may  be  original 
without  being  new :  our  thoughts  may 
be  our  own,  and  yet  commonplace. 

It  is  rough  work  that  polishes.  Look 
at  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  !  Far  inland, 
where  some  arm  of  the  sea  thrusts  itself 
deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  land,  and  ex¬ 
panding  into  a  salt  loch,  lies  giidled  by 
the  mountains,  sheltered  from  the  storms 
that  agitate  the  deep,  the  pebbles  on  the 
beach  are  rough,  not  beautiful  ;  angular, 
not  round.  It  is  where  long  white  lines 
of  breakers  roar,  and  the  rattling  shingle 
is  rolled  along  the  strand,  that  its  peb¬ 
bles  are  rounded  and  polished.  As  in 
nature,  as  in  art,  so  in  grace ;  it  is  rough 
treatment  that  gives  souls,  as  well  as 
stones  their  lustre.  The  more  the  dia¬ 
mond  is  cut  the  brighter  it  sparkles ; 
and  in  what  seems  hard  dealing,  there 
God  has  no  end  in  view  but  to  perfect 
His  people. — Dr.  Guthrie. 
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“COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  first  stanza  of  Gray’s  Elegy  written 
in  a  country  church-yard  : 

“The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me.” 

Few,  however,  may  be  aware  that 
since  the  founding  of  Boston  the  town 
has  rung  the  curfew  bell  every  evening 
at  nine  o’clock.  For  hundreds  of  years 
has  this  custom  been  kept  up.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  it  ceased  by  a  town  ordinance. 
The  word  curfew,  comes,  from  the 
French  “  couvre  feu,”  and  means,  put 
out  your  fires.  When  the  curfew  bell 
rang  at  9  o’clock  in  England,  it  remind¬ 
ed  the  people  that  they  were  to  cover  or 
put  out  their  fires.  That  is  the  time  for 
Christian  people  to  quit  work,  close  their 
places  of  business,  say  their  prayers,  and 
go  to  bed.  An  exchange  says  :  “  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  the  nine  o’clock 
bell  was  the  signal  all  over  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  closing  of  all  places  of 
business.  To  this  day  an  uneasiness 
seems  to  creep  over  audiences,  etc.,  at 
this  magic  hour,  such  as  is  supposed  to 
attack  and  disperse  ghosts  at  cock-crow.” 
A  large  part  of  the  fashionable  and 
pleasure-seeking  world  would  seem  to 
need  the  curfew  bell,  to  remind  them 
that  decent  people  ought  to  be  at  home 
and  in  their  bed.  Revelry,  robbery, 
and  riotous  living  are  done  when  good 
people  are  asleep.  Places  of  amusement 
and  sin  are  open  till  the  “  small  hours  ” 
of  morning.  Young  people  who  walk 
the  streets  at  midnight  show  that  they 
are  not  after  anything  good.  Around 
the  cheerful  glowing  coals  of  the  home- 
fireside  the  heart  is  warmed  by  the  pur¬ 
est  love.  Nine  o’clock  is  a  seasonable 
hour.  Be  sure  that  your  children  are 
all  at  home  by  that  time. 

5 


‘‘Do  you  make  a  reduction  for  the 
clergy?”  recently  asked  a  young  lady  in 
a  store  in  Richmond,  Ya.  “Always; 
are  you  a  clergyman’s  wife?”  “  O  no  ! 
I  am  not  married,”  replied  the  blushing 
lady.  “  Then  perhaps  a  clergyman’s 
daughter?”  he  continued.  “No!”  As 
the  salesman  looked  at  her  with  sur¬ 
prise,  she  said  :  “  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  student  of  theology.”  She 
got  her  goods  at  the  usual  reduction. 
That  was  certainly  very  frank  and  very 
funny. 


American  Statesmen  of  the  old  school 
were  noted  for  their  simple  temperate 
habits  and  their  refined  manners.  It 
is  well  known  how  that  Morris,  the  Con¬ 
tinental  treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  many  others  spent  their  talents, 
time  and  private  fortune  for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  good.  Many  of  them,  although 
men  of  varied  learning  and  cultivated 
taste,  spent  their  days  of  leisure  as  plain 
farmers.  A  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
proposed  to  him  a  plan  whereby  he 
might  make  money.  What  would  have 
been  a  tempting  offer  to  more  modern 
statesmen  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  type, 
had  no  charms  for  him.  He  wrote  in 
reply  : 

Philadelphia,  March  18,  1793. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  kind  favor 
of  the  26th  ult.,  and  thank  you  for  its  con¬ 
tents  as  sincerely  as  if  1  could  engage  in 
what  they  propose.  When  I  first  entered 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  (now  twenty-four 
years  ago)  I  came  to  a  resolution  never  to 
engage,  while  in  public  office,  in  any  kind 
of  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  my 
fortune,  nor  to  wear  any  other  character 
than  that  of  farmer.  I  have  never  departed 
from  it  in  a  single  instance,  and  I  have  in 
multiplied  instances  found  myself  happy 
in  being  able  to  decide  and  act  as  a  public 
servant,  clear  of  all  interest,  in  the  multi¬ 
form  questions  that  have  arisen  wherein  I 
have  seen  others  embarrassed  and  biased 
by  having  got  themselves  in  a  more  inter- 
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ested  situation.  Thus  I  have  thought  my¬ 
self  richer  in  contentment  than  I  should 
have  been  with  any  increase  of  fortune. 
Certainly  I  should  have  been  much 
wealthier  had  I  remained  in  that  private 
condition  which  renders  it  lawful,  and  even 
laudable,  to  use  proper  efforts  to  better  it. 
However,  my  public  career  is  now  closing, 
and  I  will  go  through  on  the  principle  on 
which  I  have  hitherto  acted.  But  I  feel 
myself  under  obligations  to  repeat  my 
thanks  for  this  mark  of  your  attention  and 
friendship. 

The  descendants  of  such  men  are  not 
always  cared  for  as  they  should  be.  A 
year  ago  a  newspaper  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Last  summer,  Shadwell,  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  old  home,  which  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  his  grand  and  great-grandchil¬ 
dren,  was  sold  because  the  heirs  were  too 
poor  to  keep  it  any  longer  in  the  family. 
Miss  Sarah  Randolph,  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter,  has  taught  a  school  there  ever 
since  the  war.  She  is  a  highly  educated 
lady,  and  has  compiled  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  volume  entitled,  “The  Domestic 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.”  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  work  reaped  great  profit, 
while  Miss  Randolph  received  only  two 
hundred  dollars.  Mrs.  Meichleham,  a 
grand  daughter,  was  for  months  in 
Washington  during  General  Grant’s 
administration,  begging  for  employ¬ 
ment  for  her  daughter,  to  prevent  actual 
starvation.  A  kind  lady,  who  knew  the 
family  and  their  sufferings,  went  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Miss  Meichleham  to  General 
Grant  and  asked  him  if  the  descendants 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  were  to  be  allowed 
to  starve  in  the  National  Capital  while 
there  were  offices  given  to  those  who  had 
no  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  General  Grant  wrote  a  letter  to 
Delano,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
ladies  went  to  the  Department,  pre¬ 
sented  the  letter,  and  Miss  Meichleham 
was,  in  a  few  days,  assigned  to  duty. 
She  still  holds  the  office,  and  recently 
a  friend  bequeathed  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  their  use.  With  this  they  have 
bought  a  small,  cheap  house,  where  they 
live.  They  have  pictures  and  relics 
which  belonged  to  their  illustrious  ances¬ 
tor,  and  are  better  off  with  their  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year  than  they  have 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

And  while  those  who  were  among  the 
most  honored  of  the  realm  are  suffering 


class  totally  destitute  of  nobleness  of 
purpose  or  pride  in  doing  right. 


“  Have  you  met  Dr.  Barth  ?”  asked 
Dr.  William  Hoffman,  court  preacher 
of  Berlin,  of  me  one  day.  I  had  pre¬ 
sented  my  card  and  the  good  man  gave 
me  a  warm-hearted  German  welcome 
on  the  Zweite  Etage  (second  floor)  of  a 
plain  building,  in  a  certain  street  of  the 
Cermau  metropolis.  I  had  seen  and 
heard  Barth  at  the  Easier  Missions-Fest, 
a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  a  sad  face 
and  a  dark  skin,  past  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  wore  a  velvet  skull  cap,  as  many 
other  elderly  European  men  do,  during 
religious  services  in  the  church.  He 
was  then  one  of  the  few  great  leaders  in 
European  practical  benevolence  ;  wrote, 
gave  and  prayed  much  for  Christ’s  dear 
cause.  Wrote  many  books  on  practical 
subjects,  in  which  he  interpreted  great 
themes  impressively  for  the  common 
people.  He  was  without  family,  and 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Hoffman  continued :  “  I  have 
been  worried  about  Barth.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  is  becoming  sad  and 
despondent.  He  must  be  unwell.”  In 
this  strain  he  spoke  for  awhile  of  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  with  the  tenderness 
and  affection  of  a  natural  brother.  At 
that  time  the  good  man  who  thus  spoke 
to  me  was  preaching  a  course  of  sermons 
on  the  signs  of  Christ’s  second  coming, 
which  were  soon  thereafter  published  in 
a  volume  entitled  :  “  Ruf  Zum  Herrn.” 
A  number  of  these  I  heard  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  them.  Evidently 
Dr.  Hoffman’s  mind  was  sad  too.  Both 
men  had  passed  into  the  evening  of  their 
days  and  took  less  cheerful  views  of  life 
than  in  their  earlier  years.  Besides, 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Father- 
land  was  discouraging;  the  religious 
destitutions  of  Christian  lands  were  great, 
and  those  of  other  lands  much  greater. 
Both  have  since  entered  into  rest,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.  Barth  de¬ 
parted  first  and  Hoffman  followed  a  few 
years  later. 

A  very  good  life  of  Barth  has  been 
published,  which  we  advise  our  German 
reading  friends  to  read.  Still  better 
would  it  be  if  some  capable  person  would 
translate  it  into  English.  His  life  is  a 
marvel  of  abundant  self-sacrificing,  tell- 
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ing  work.  Like  many  other  good  men, 
he  made  his  native  place  illustrious;  for 
the  town  of  Calw  is  noted  throughout 
the  Christian  world  as  the  home  of  Dr. 
Barth,  and  the  centre  of  popular  Chris¬ 
tian  and  missionary  literature. 

This  biographer  says  that  Barth’s 
mother  spent  much  time  on  her  knees 
with  her  children  in  prayer.  By  this 
means  she  was  enabled  to  train  them  up 
piously.  Barth  says;  “  I  grew  up  amid 
much  song,  like  a  young  robin.  My 
father  was  a  great  friend  of  singing,  and 
played  on  different  instruments.  My 
mother  had  an  excellent  voice.  We  had 
much  singing  in  our  home,  but  sang 
only  Christian  hymns.”  In  his  useful 
life  Barth  became  a  noted  hymn  writer. 
His  beautiful  hymns  are  sung  in  numer¬ 
ous  homes,  and  have  become  the  bearers 
of  incessant  praise  to  the  throne  of 
God. 


The  highest  court  of  the  nation  has 
outlawed  polygamy.  Henceforth  every 
Mormon  having  more  than  one  wife  is 
liable  to  prosecution  as  a  bigamist,  and 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  $500,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
There  is  great  lamentation  in  Utah.  If 
a  Mormon  Mogul  has  ten  wives,  and 
is  allowed  to  keep  only  one,  what  will 
become  of  the  nine?  It  is  high  time  that 
this  iniquitous  system  is  broken  up.  No 
nation  can  advance  in  true  civilization 
which  disregards  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  relation.  This  distinguishes 
the  civilized  from  the  barbarian.  With¬ 
out  this  a  people  “  may  hunt  in  packs  and 
fight  in  hordes,”  and  herd  together  like 
brutes,  but  they  have  no  civilization. 
For  this  reason  St.  Paul  compares  it  to 
the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and 
His  Church. 


How  can  girls  and  boys  be  kept  at 
home  in  the  evening?  The  homes  of 
some  wealthy  parents  are  as  bare  and 
bleak  as  a  barn.  The  children  feel  rest¬ 
less  and  discontented  amid  such  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  do  not  blame  them  for 
it.  They  seek  outside  places  and  com¬ 
pany  more  agreeable.  Hang  a  few  good 
pictures  on  the  wall.  If  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  paintings  buy  good  chromos. 
A  good  chromo  is  better  than  a  poor 
painting.  Buy  them  good  books.  Take 


one  or  more  magazines  and  a  few  news¬ 
papers.  Help  to  replenish  your  Sun¬ 
day-school  library ;  from  this  each  of 
your  children  can  get  the  use  of  a  good 
book  every  week.  Stay  at  home  in  the 
evenings.  Help,  by  your  cheerful  pre¬ 
sence,  to  make  your  home  circle  plea¬ 
sant  and  attractive  to  your  children. 


Very  pleasant  evening  groups,  formed 
of  congenial  young  people,  can  furnish 
refreshing  and  agreeable  social  enter¬ 
tainment.  Among  ten  or  twenty  young 
persons  there  are  most  likely  some  good 
readers  or  some  good  performers  in  vo¬ 
cal  or  instrumental  music.  How  de¬ 
lightfully  such  circles  can  spend  an  oc¬ 
casional  evening,  interspersed  with  in¬ 
nocent  plays.  Possibly  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  family  will  contribute  their 
part  to  the  feast.  The  New  York  Ob¬ 
server  says : 

“  When  Canning  was  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  at  his  table  or  of  one  of  his 
friends,  a  large  company  was  enter¬ 
tained,  and  while  they  were  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  after  dinner,  an  aged  beggar 
was  allowed  to  enter,  who  leaned  on  his 
cane,  and  hat  in  hand,  repeated  in  falter¬ 
ing  accents  the  sad  appeal — 

“Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to 
your  door, 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest 
span, 

Oh  !  give  relief  and  Heaven  will  bless  your 
store.” 

Every  purse  was  out  in  a  moment, 
and  the  old  hat  was  loaded  with  gold, 
when  the  rags  were  dropped  and  the 
beggar,  unmasked,  proved  to  be  the 
host  himself,  who  had  thus  amused  his 
guests  by  this  clever  piece  of  acting. 

One  old  man  in  our  party  repeated 
the  same  appeal,  but  instead  of  going 
around  with  the  hat,  he  dropped  his 
disguise,  and,  in  another  and  youthful 
attire,  he  recited  a  tale  that  was  quite 
as  mirthful  as  the  beggar’s  appeal  had 
been  pathetic.” 

It  is  bad  philosophy  and  poor  morali¬ 
ty  to  ignore  the  fondness  of  the  young 
for  something  that  diverts:  simply 
pleases  and  entertains.  The  home  ought 
to  furnish  it,  and  when  young  people 
meet  socially  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  the 
evening,  they  must  entertain  one  another. 
It  is  right  and  wise.  And  it  is  far  bet- 
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ter  for  their  morals,  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  that  they  should  find  what  pleases 
them  in  the  domestic  or  social  circle 
rather  than  to  be  tempted  to  find  it 
abroad. 

The  want  is  great  of  some  to  pass  an 
evening  cheerily  and  socially  ;  and  this 
is  felt  tar  more  by  young  people  whose 
resources  are  few  and  small,  than  by  the 
better  educated.  Readings,  recitations, 
and  music  may  be  so  blended  with  con¬ 
versation  as  to  make  the  hours  seem  but 
moments,  leaving  only  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections. 


Very  few  people  live  to  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  On  January  6,  Mrs. 
Anna  Sophia  Fizone,  a  member  of  the 
Race  Street  Reformed  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  died  in  the  103d  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  born  in  that  city  in  1776, 
and  had  never  been  out  of  the  city  any 
great  distance.  When  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  she  loved  to  repeat  the 
hymns,  prayers  and  truths  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  in  her  youth.  The 
Lord’s  prayer  and  the  apostles’  creed 
she  repeated  in  English  and  German. 
Certain  German  hymns  she  devoutly  re¬ 
peated  in  prayer.  To  the  end  of  her 
very  long  life  the  committed  treasures 
of  her  early  years  were  a  source  of  in¬ 
creasing  comfort.  We  can  not  insist 
too  much  on  a  faithful  memorizing  of 
Scripture,  hymns  and  prayers  in  early 
life.  An  exchange  says : 

“  Daniel  Webster  once  told  a  good 
story  in  a  speech  and  was  asked  where 
he  got  it.  “  I  have  had  it  laid  up  in 
my  head  for  fourteen  years,  and  never 
had  a  chance  to  use  it  till  to-day,”  said 
he. 

My  little  friend  wants  to  know  what 
good  it  will  do  to  learn  the  “  rule  of 
three,”  or  to  commit  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  or  catechism.  The  answer  is  this : 
Some  time  you  will  need  that  very  thing. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  twenty  years  before 
you  can  make  it  fit  in  just  the  right 
place,  but  it  will  be  just  in  place  some 
time:  then  if  you  don’t  have  it  you  will 
be  like  the  hunter  who  had  no  ball  in 
his  rifle  when  a  bear  met  him.  “  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  my  teacher  made  me 
study  surveying,”  said  a  man  who  had 
lately  lost  his  property,  “  and  now  I  am 
glad  of  it.  It  is  just  in  place.  I  can 


get  a  good  situation  and  high  salary.” 
The  Bible  and  Catechism  are  better 
than  that.  They  will  be  in  place  as 
long  as  we  live.” 


Jerusha. 

BY  MRS.  E.  T.  CORBETT. 


Hannah,  you  know  how  hard  I’ve  worked  and 
slaved — yes,  all  my  life, 

But  it’s  harder  work  than  all  the  rest  to  live 
with  Jacob’s  wife ! 

For  all  she  speaks  so  very  low,  and  looks  so 
mild  and  meek, 

I  knezv  we  couldn’t  git  along — I  saw  it  that  first 
week. 

Of  course  I’ve  tried — I  hope  I  know  what 
Christian  dooty  means — 

But  wouldn’t  it  vex  a  saint  to  hear  her  sniff  at 
pork  and  beans  ? 

Openin’  the  parlor  windows  too,  and  pullin’  up 
the  shades, 

Although  I’ve  told  her  every  day  how  fast  that 
carpet  fades, 

And  lightin’  up  the  house  at  nights — it  makes 
me  mad  to  see 

How  Jacob  humors  all  her  whims — a  savin’  man 
like  he. 

She  brings  in  common  stones  and  moss,  and 
talks  of  ‘‘Nater’s  beauties,” 

She’d  show  more  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  jes 
tendin’  to  her  doolies  ! 

You  know  my  chany  vases,  Hannah  ?  well,  that 
was  worst  of  all  ; 

I’ve  kept  ’em  in  the  closet  there,  for  fear  they’d 
git  a  fall, 

She  took  ’em  out  and  filled  ’em  with  her  ferns 
and  leaves  one  day, 

But  when  1  dusted  up  the  room  I  flung  the 
things  away ! 

So  Jacob  took  her  part,  of  course,  and  bought 
another  pair — 

Well !  if  he  wants  to  be  a  fool  I’m  sure  I  needn’t 
care. 

He  even  takes  two  magazines  to  please  her, 
though  for  me 

He  grudged  to  buy  a  paper,  but  she’s  his  wife , 
you  see, 

And  sisters  (Hannah,  I’ve  found  it  so)  are  no¬ 
thin’  more  than  slaves, 

Jest  fit  to  work  and  pinch  and  save,  then  drop 
into  their  graves ! 

I’ll  go  to  Uncle  John’s  instead — I  hinted  it  last 
night — 

Hannah,  she’s  too  provokin’ — would  you  think 
she’d  laugh  outright  ? 

And  Jacob?  well,  of  course,  he  said,  “  Jerushy, 
don’t  you  go, 

This  is  your  rightful  home,” — but  law !  they’ll 
both  be  glad,  I  know. 

And  now  I’m  packin’  up  because  I’d  ruther  go 
at  once, 

Although  two  cows  is  cornin’  in,  and  that  hired 
girl  such  a  dunce. 

Of  course  ’twill  be  a  trial,  for  it’s  more  than 
twenty  year 
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Sence  I’ve  kept  house  for  Jacob,  and  found  my 
pleasure  here. 

But  trials  is  our  earthly  lot,  as  Parson  Deane 
would  say, 

And  proper  Christian  fortitood  can  bear  us  on 
our  way. 

Wonder  who’ll  make  thehutter  now?  I  thought 
I  should  have  cried 

When  Brindle  moo-ed  at  me  last  night,  in  spite 
of  all  my  pride. 

But  Jacob’s  wife  was  lookin’  on — I  wouldn’t  let 
her  see 

Sech  foolishness,  or  let  her  know  what  partin’ 
means  to  me. 

“  Why  don’t  I  stay?”  no,  Hannah,  no,  I’ve  ben 
the  head  too  long 

To  see  another  in  my  place — I  must  go,  right  or 
wrong. 

This  furniture  is  jest  as  good  as  ’twas  when  mo¬ 
ther  died, 

I’ve  took  sech  pride  in  keepin’it — perhaps ’twas 
sinful  pride, — 

But  now — you’ll  find  a  change,  I  guess,  before 
this  time  next  year, 

You’ll  see  how  things  will  go  to  waste — well, 
well !  I  shan’t  be  here. 

Who’ll  patch  and  darn  as  I  have  done  ?  not 
Jacob’s  wife,  I  know, 

She’ll  read  him  bits  of  rhymin’  stuff — and  let 
his  buttons  go, 

She’ll  talk  in  her  new-fangled  way  of  “  wo¬ 
man’s  proper  spear,” 

And  he,  poor  soul !  won’t  never  see  the  dust 
upon  his  cheer. 

I  trained  up  Jacob, as  you  know, to  be  so  very  neat, 

And  always  scolded  if  he  seemed  too  tired  to 
wipe  his  feet. 

I  followed  him  with  brush  and  broom  and  dus¬ 
ter,  all  the  day, 

To  make  his  home  a  cheerful  place — and  now 
what  does  he  say  ? 

That  “  cleanliness  is  plague  enough  to  make  a 
good  man  swear !” 

He  won’t  have  too  much  cleanliness,  no  more, 
nor  too  much  care. 

So  good-by,  Hannah,  won’t  you  write,  and  tell 
me  what’s  amiss  ? 

’Twould  be  a  sort  of  comfort  too,  since  things 
have  come  to  this. 

I’d  like  to  know  how  Jacob  does,  and  even  Ja¬ 
cob’s  wife, 

For  somehow,  leavin’  them,  it  seems  I’m  leavin’ 
half  my  life  1  — Christian  Intel. 


Glorified  Childhood. 


BY  PROF.  J.  H.  DUBB3,  D.D. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  January  29th,  at  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Sunday-school  Teachers’  Association 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  city.  It  was 
received  with  great  acceptance,  and,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  pastors,  the  author  has 
kindly  furnished  it  for  publication  in  the 
Guardian. 

Matt,  xviii.  2,  3. — Cl  And  Jesus  called  a  little 
child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
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them.  And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  glorified  manhood.  No  doubt  the 
saying  is  true.  There  is  nothing  weak, 
sickly,  or  sentimental  about  it.  It  is 
the  full  consecration  of  the  noblest  and 
strongest  power  of  humanity  to  the 
highest  service. 

From  another  point  of  view,  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  even  in  a  higher  sense  Glori¬ 
fied  Childhood.  Is  not  the  child  the 
father  of  the  man?  Manhood  is  the 
stiengthening  and  development  of  child¬ 
hood  ;  the  infantile,  the  childish  things 
pass  away,  while  its  permanent  elements 
remain  and  grow  constantly  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  until,  at  last,  they  reach  their  true 
ideal  in  the  harmonious  completeness  of 
a  Christian  life. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  our 
Saviour  would  have  us  contemplate  that 
kingdom  which  He  came  to  establish. 
He  would  have  His  disciples  strive  to 
be  not  as  the  great  and  mighty  of  the 
earth,  but  as  little  children.  Our  faith, 
though  grand  and  glorious,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  simple  that  it  begets  in  us 
a  like  simplicity. 

“Except  ye  become  as  little  chil¬ 
dren.” —  There  is  something  sweet  and 
homelike  in  this  beautiful  text.  It  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  childhood,  when 
life  was  pure  and  fresh — “  when  we 
sported  in  the  sunshine  like  the  lambs 
within  the  fold.”  O,  beautiful  days  of 
childhood !  who  would  not,  if  it  were 
possible,  occasionally  cast  aside  the  cares 
of  mature  life?  who  would  not  throw 
down  the  implements  of  daily  toil,  and 
return  for  a  while  to  its  bright,  sunny 
days  ?  If  we  could  but  sometimes  bid 
good-bye  to  the  study  or  the  work-shop, 
to  be  children  once  more,  rambling  over 
green  hillsides  and  playing  by  the  side 
of  sunny  brooks  !  And,  alas  !  says  many 
an  aged  man,  Would  that  I  could  again 
have  the  pure,  innocent  conscience  of  a 
child  ;  that  I  could  live  over  my  life 
again,  and  thus  avoid  the  sius  whose  re¬ 
collection  embitters  my  later  years  ! 

How  strange  it  is  that  many  of  those 
wTho  mourn  over  the  departed  days  of 
childhood  should,  fail  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  way  by  which  we  can  regain, 
if  not  the  innocence  of  childhood,  that 
which  is  far  better — a  glorified  child- 
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hood  which  is  as  far  superior  to  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  early  youth  as  the  sun  of 
mid-day  is  brighter  than  the  early  dawn. 
“  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children.”  Here  the  course  is 
indicated  which  we  must  take  in  order 
to  attain  to  that  glorified  childhood 
which  commends  itself  to  the  special 
favor  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

In  addressing  you  this  evening,  I  do 
not  propose  to  attempt  to  define  your 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  There  are  thousands 
of  ways  by  which  the  Lord  calls  you  to 
high  and  holy  activity.  There  are  oc¬ 
casions  innumerable  on  which  you  are 
advised  as  to  the  best  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  little  ones  that  are  committed  to 
your  care.  Let  us,  this  evening,  reverse 
the  position  of  teacher  and  scholar ;  let 
us  seek  to  learn  our  lessons  from  the 
Child  Teacher  whom  Christ  places  in 
our  midst,  while  He  exclaims  :  *•  Except 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.” 

There  are  many  respects  in  which 
childhood  reveals  the  fundamental  ten¬ 
dencies  of  a  Christian  spirit.  We  re¬ 
mark 

I.  That  the  Christian  life  is  glorified 
childhood  in  its  faith. 

Would  you  know  what  faith  is  ? — be¬ 
hold  its  exercise  in  childhood  !  The 
child  knows  nothing  about  the  temporal 
circumstances  of  his  parents.  He  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  weigh  you  down — which 
cause  you  to  toss  upon  your  bed  all 
night,  and  give  you  in  the  morning  a 
haggard  look  of  care.  For  all  he 
knows  you  may  not  have  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  single  loaf  of  bread,  and 
yet  he  trusts  you.  He  believes  that 
when  the  time  comes  you  will  supply  all 
his  wants.  There  is  no  hesitation,  no 
doubt  or  uncertainty  in  his  faith :  he 
judges  you  by  the  past,  he  takes  your 
word  for  the  future,  and  all  the  persua¬ 
sion  in  the  world  could  not  induce  him 
to  lose  faith  in  you  so  long  as  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful 
parent. 

The  faith  of  childhood  is  nowhere 
more  perfectly  illustrated  than  in  the 
Sunday-school.  The  little  one  comes  to 
you  for  instruction,  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion  he  believes  all  you  say.  If  you 


teach  him  the  pure  truth  of  the  word 
of  God,  it  becomes  the  substance  of  his 
daily  thought,  and  it  will  become  his 
constant  support  in  all  the  trials  ot  life. 

In  such  childlike  trust  and  confidence 
we  have  the  most  complete  type  of  the 
faith  of  the  Christian.  W e  have  a  hea¬ 
venly  Father  who  has  taken  care  of  us 
from  our  earliest  childhood.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  deck 
our  board  with  choice  viands.  He  never 
suffered  a  cold  blast  to  blow  without 
having  first  provided  us  with  comforta¬ 
ble  garments.  We  know  that  He  has 
in  His  hands  all  the  treasures  of  the 
universe,  and  that  it  is  with  Him  an  easy 
thing  to  provide  for  all  our  recurring 
wants.  And  beyond  all  this,  we  have 
His  expressed  promise  in  words  that 
have  been  proven  true  a  thousand  times, 
that  He  will  give  us  an  inheritance 
grand  and  glorious  beyond  all  that  we 
hope  or  think. 

Surely  the  Christian  may  trust  as  im¬ 
plicitly  as  a  child,  with  this  great  ad¬ 
vantage  :  that  while  the  child  believes 
without  light,  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
is  intelligent.  He  can  behold  and  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  wonderful  manifestations 
of  Divine  Providence.  He  sees  the 
fount  that  slakes  his  thirst ;  he  feels  the 
everlasting  arms  of  love  around  him 
and  beneath  him;  he  can  read  and 
dwell  upon  the  glorious  promises  which 
the  Lord  has  given  him ;  and  what  is 
best  of  all,  he  enjoys  the  constant  com¬ 
munion  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  The 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  an  infidel  world  can¬ 
not  affect  him.  He  is  safe  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  heavenly  Father.  The 
attacks  of  the  skeptic  are  as  nothing  to 
him,  for  the  word  of  God  has  authen¬ 
ticated  itself  to  his  soul  by  higher  pro¬ 
cesses  than  those  of  reason.  With  such 
faith  he  can  as  confidently  rely  upon  his 
Lord  as  a  child  trusts  its  parent's  affec¬ 
tion,  and  may  safely  go  to  sleep,  wheth¬ 
er  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  in  the  assured  confidence  that 
when  he  awakes  it  will  be  to  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  his  Saviour's  love  and  bounty. 

II.  The  Christian  life  is  glorified 
childhood  in  its  love. 

There  is  no  emotion  of  which  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  susceptible  which  has  been 
so  greatly  misunderstood  as  Christian 
love.  We  are  apt  to  confound  it  with 
the  unreasoning  affection  which  the 
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world  calls  love,  and  therefore  fail  to 
perceive  how,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul,  it  is  the  greatest  of  the  Christian 
graces. 

Perhaps,  if  we  more  generally  con¬ 
templated  the  pure,  unadulterated  love 
of  childhood  as  the  type  of  Christian 
love,  we  would  be  better  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  sweet,  unearthly  beauty. 

The  child  loves  its  parents  with  com¬ 
plete  devotion.  There  is  no  hypocrisy 
about  it ;  no  anticipation  of  any  possi¬ 
ble  temporal  advantages  that  are  to  be 
gained  thereby.  It  is  the  pure  outgush- 
ing  of  a  grateful  heart.  Nor  does  a  child 
limit  its  affections  to  those  of  its  own 
household.  His  Sunday-school  teacher 
receives  a  full  share  of  his  affections, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  one  of  the  chief 
delights  of  the  Sunday-school  work 
flows  from  the  warm  affection  of  little 
children.  The  love  of  a  Christian  child 
is  as  free  as  the  sunshine  and  the  dew  ; 
it  cheers  and  blesses  all  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact, — driving  the  frown 
from  the  furrowed  brow  of  care,  and 
causing  the  sternest  features  to  relax 
into  a  gentle  smile.  Well  may  we  say 
with  the  poet,  “  A  child  in  the  house  is 
a  well-spring  of  joy.” 

The  love  of  childhood  is  but  a  type 
of  a  more  glorious  affection.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  God  as  the  Father,  and  love 
Him  with  all  the  powers  of  our  soul,  and 
this  affection  is  manifested  by  striving  to 
lead  others  also  to  Him.  Genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  therefore  free  from  selfishness. 
We  have  learned  to  recognize  all  man¬ 
kind  as  our  brethren,  and  we  long  to  be 
instrumental  in  conferring  upon  them 
those  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy. 
All  are  joint  heirs  with  us  of  the  same 
glorious  inheritance,  and  we  are  anxious 
that  all  should  come  forward  to  receive 
their  portion.  “  There  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither 
male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 

Such  love  is  limitless.  Though  it 
begins  in  our  household  it  spreads  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  like  ripples  on  a  placid 
lake,  ever  widening  until  it  reaches  the 
shores  of  eternity.  A  follower  of  Jesus 
thus  comes  to  mean  a  friend  of  man.  “A 
Christian  is  a  philanthropist  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  generous  by  force  of  grace;  wide 
as  the  reign  of  sorrow  is  the  stretch  of  his 
love, and  where  he  cannot  help  he  pities.” 


“  Such  love  is  eternal, 

The  heart  is  his  throne, 

And  he  has  all  seasons 
Of  life  for  his  own.” 

III.  The  Christian  life  is  glorified 
childhood  in  its  humility. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  the  glory 
of  heathenism  is  strength,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  virtue  of  Christianity  is  humility. 
It  is  a  gem  that  is  hidden  in  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  casket,  and  for  this  reason  is 
likely  to  pass  unrecognized  or  to  be 
lost  by  those  who  possess  it.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  talents  or  of  advantages  ex¬ 
ceeding  those  of  our  neighbors  ought 
indeed  to  deepen  our  humility.  We 
ought  to  feel  the  sense  of  our  responsi¬ 
bility  as  custodians  of  such  priceless 
treasures.  But  there  are  few  persons 
with  whom  the  contrary  is  not  the  case. 
With  the  consciousness  of  mental  abil¬ 
ity  or  of  temporal  advantages  ambition 
is  developed,  and  men  grasp  at  every¬ 
thing  which  may  possibly  minister  to 
their  personal  vanity.  It  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  serpent  in  the  Eden  of 
our  Saviour’s  communion  with  His  dis¬ 
ciples  that  induced  Him  to  employ  the 
language  contained  in  our  text.  When 
He  first  received  them  into  His  com¬ 
pany  they  were  humble  enough.  They 
felt  that  they  were  sinful  men,  and  not 
worthy  that  the  Lord  should  dwell  with 
them.  But  after  a  while  they  became 
to  a  certain  extent  familiarized  with 
the  wonderful  manifestations  of  Divine 
power  and  began  to  long  for  prominent 
positions  in  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
come  to  establish.  Why  should  they 
not  be  princes,  surroundei  by  all  the 
trappings  of  temporal  glory?  At  last 
they  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  Saviour 
who  was  to  be  the  greatest  in  His  king¬ 
dom,  and  Jesus  instead  of  reasoning 
with  them  took  a  little  child  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
“  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child  the 
same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

There  must  be  different  ranks  and 
stations  in  the  church  as  in  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  dead  uniformity.  Even 
though  these  distinctions  were  not  for¬ 
mally  recognized,  even  though  our 
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Saviour  had  not  appointed  officers  and 
office  bearers,  talents,  energy,  or  devo- 
t  on  would  soon  give  some  men  a  com¬ 
manding  influence  while  others  would 
remain  in  merited  obscurity.  So  it 
must  be  in  the  Sunday  School — there 
must  be  those  who  lead  as  well  as  those 
who  follow.  But  the  spirit  of  Christian¬ 
ity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  growing 
more  humble  as  honors  and  dignities 
increase;  of  seeking  with  childlike  hu¬ 
mility  to  perform  the  duties  to  which 
we  are  called.  “  Therefore,”  said  the 
Saviour,  “  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you  let  him  be  your  minister.” 

W e  notice 

IV.  That  Christianity  is  glorified 
childhood  with  regard  to  it3  growth 
and  development. 

Childhood  is  a  state  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  forward  to  something 
beyond  itself.  However  charming  it 
may  be  in  its  freshness  and  innocence 
it  has  its  true  meaning  as  a  state  of 
preparation  for  that  which  is  higher. 
Childhood  arrested  in  its  growth  is  not 
a  beautiful  sight — a  dwarf  however 
well  formed  makes  but  a  sorry  appear¬ 
ance  compared  with  sturdy  manhood. 
Hence  we  delight  to  see  childhood  ex¬ 
panding  into  maturity,  and  we  feel  that 
it  has  only  reached  its  true  completion 
when  it  is  itself  no  more — when  the 
full-grown  man  with  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  steps  into  the  arena  of  life’s 
real  and  earnest. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  Christian 
life  is  no  state  of  completeness — we  are 
not  brought  to  the  full  stature  of  men 
and  women  in  Christ  in  a  moment — 
there  must  be  a  course  of  growth  and 
development.  “  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.”  A  germ  of  the  new  life  is  im¬ 
planted  in  the  soul  by  His  own  appoint¬ 
ed  means,  but  it  is  only  a  germ.  It 
needs  the  dews  and  sunshine  of  His 
grace — it  needs  constant  and  careful 
cultivation  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
And  at  its  best  it  is  but  preparatory  to 
the  higher  state  in  which  it  will  find  its 
full  completion.  Here  on  earth  we  are 
all  of  us  at  school — undergoing  constant 
discipline — at  death  we  will  graduate 
into  a  higher  state  of  which  at  present 
we  know  but  little.  But  we  may  rest 
assured  that  every  thing  we  now  learn, 
whether  by  mental  effort  or  by  bitter 


experience,  is  intended  to  prepare  us 
for  the  real  object  of  our  existence. 
Everywhere  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
the  visible  and  material  is  not  the  sub¬ 
stantial — that  in  the  world  to  come  will 
be  found  the  beginning  of  man’s  true 
career.  Here  we  are  children,  in  a 
state  of  tutelage  of  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  true  import.  There, 
thank  God  !  we  will  be  men  and  women 
— saints  made  perfect  in  the  true  sense 
which  God  designed  at  our  creation. 

It  is  because  we  have  this  glorious 
end  in  view,  that  we  observe 

V.  That  Christianity  is  glorified 
childhood  in  the  hopes  which  it  fosters. 

The  hopes  of  childhood  and  youth 
are  boundless.  At  that  season  a  bright 
and  brilliant  prospect  opens  before  us, 
and  we  are  constantly  building  air-cas- 
tles  in  which  we  hope  to  dwell.  Alas  ! 
we  little  know  with  what  difficulties  we 
will  be  called  to  grapple ;  and  how  at 
last  we  will  be  glad  to  accept  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  in  lieu  of  a  palace,  and  having 
food  and  raiment  therewith  to  be  con¬ 
tent. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  the  boundless 
hopes  of  childhood  based  on  the  certain 
assurance  of  obtaining  what  we  hope 
for,  and  tempered  by  mature  nature  — 
surely  such  bright  anticipations  would 
sweeten  all  of  life’s  bitter  waters  of 
Marah. 

Yet  brighter  than  these  are  the 
Christian’s  hopes  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  their  character  may  best  be  learned 
from  the  Child  Teacher.  With  all  the 
ardor  of  childhood  conjoined  with  the 
wisdom  of  mature  years,  he  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  complete  revelation  of  his 
father’s  goodness.  He  knows  on  whom 
he  has  believed,  and  therefore  like  a 
child  “  he  believes  without  suspicion, 
loves  v/ithout  distinction,  hopes  without 
limitation,  and  together  with  this  the 
Spirit  of  grace  gives  to  our  faith  light, 
to  our  love  wisdom,  and  to  our  hope  an 
everlasting  foundation.”  The  Lord  has 
concealed  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  has  revealed  them  un¬ 
to  babes.  As  teachers  called  to  the 
high  and  holy  work  of  leading  the 
young,  do  not  I  pray  you,  neglect  to 
learn  the  lessons  v7hich  the  little  ones 
can  teach.  Let  us  follow  them  in  their 
faith — let  us  cheridi  love  such  as  theirs 
in  our  inmost  heart.  Whatever  may 
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be  the  degree  of  our  attainments  let  us 
be  as  humble  as  children.  Let  us  fol¬ 
low  them  in  Christian  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  from  them  let  us  learn 
to  live  that  life  of  hope  which  will  end 
in  glorious  fruition.  All  our  life  long 
let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  be  accounted 
babes  in  Christ,  to  be  taken  up  into  His 
bosom,  and  thus  to  be  safely  borne  un¬ 
til  we  reach  that  better  land  : 

“  Where  the  anthems  of  pleasure  unceasingly 
roll, 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the 
soul.” 


Lent  Work. 


We  are  not  to  be  so  much  concerned 
about  the  history  and  literature  of  Lent, 
as  about  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of 
it.  It  matters  not  where  or  when  it 
begun,  what  classes  of  professed  Christ¬ 
ians  observe  or  discard  it,  or  how  some 
people  abuse  it  to  the  building  up  of  an 
unspiritual  self-righteousness  by  bodily 
abstinences  and  the  like.  That  is  not 
the  matter  that  most  concerns  us.  What 
we  need  to  consider  is,  our  own  profit, 
and  the  furthering  of  our  own  souls  in 
salvation. 

We  believe  and  feel  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  special  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  ordinary  humdrum  even  of 
religious  habit  and  life  should  be  stirred 
into  and  roused  up  to  something  of  fresh 
and  renewed  concern  for  these  souls  of 
ours,  which  we  are  carrying  to  the  bar 
of  God  and  an  unchanging  eternity. 
We  do  not  find  it  good  for  our  bodily 
health  to  drag  along  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  the  whole  year  through,  with¬ 
out  some  occurring  changes  of  scene, 
and  some  doing  up  afresh  here  and 
there  in  our  affairs.  Things  wear  out. 
The  tendency  is  to  drag  down.  We,  our¬ 
selves,  drag  down.  And,  altogether, 
every  body  feels  it  well  and  necessary  to 
have  some  vacation  to  the  endless  plod¬ 
ding  round  of  duties,  lessons,  books  and 
routine  of  cares.  All  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  common  sense  teach  people 
this.  But  what  is  necessary,  useful,  and 
demanded  by  our  nature  in  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  life,  is  just  as  needful  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  life  and  duty.  And 
the  old  Church  appointment  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  Lent,  is  adapted  to  serve 


this  want.  It  is  not  a  thing  merely  for 
the  almanac,  but  for  the  soul.  Even 
those  who  take  pains  to  cast  disrespect 
upon  it,  feel  themselves,  not  only  justi¬ 
fied,  but  strongly  driven,  by  some  im¬ 
portant  worth  and  necessity,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  weeks  of  prayer,  protracted  meetings, 
seasons  of  special  devotions,  particular 
times  for  the  stirring  up  and  exercise  of 
more  spiritual  earnestness.  If  they 
have  a  right  to  fix  times  of  this  sort, 
and  to  be  respected  in  the  matter,  much 
more  has  the  Church  a  right  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  very  ancient  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lent,  and  to  be  respected  in 
her  observance  of  it.  For  in  the  one 
case  it  is  the  particularism  of  self-will, 
with  no  solid  underlying  ideas  ;  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church  for  ages,  and  founded  on  the 
profoundest  adjustments  of  the  great 
facts  and  lessons  on  which  our  redemp¬ 
tion  rests. 

We  say,  then,  that  Lent  ought  to  be 
observed  and  utilized  by  our  clergy  and 
people,  not  in  the  way  of  mere  ceremony 
and  form,  but  by  way  of  a  thorough 
spiritual  house-cleaning,  and  a  general 
righting  up  of  things  in  relation  to  the 
soul  and  God,  which  meanwhile  have 
run  down  and  left  many  a  dirty  corner 
here,  and  many  an  accumulation  of 
rubbish  and  unsavoriness  there. 

Ministers  should  observe  Lent  by 
more  earnest  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  their  people  and  themselves.  They 
need  to  review  how  they  have  been 
fulfilling  their  office  during  the  year, 
and  bring  forward  again  with  new 
emphasis  the  great  doctrine  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  people.  To  this  the  Church 
by  _  this  season  calls  them;  and  they 
neglect  themselves  and  their  commission 
if  they  pay  no  heed  to  it,  and  make  no 
moves  to  a  freshening  up  of  religious 
life  and  earnestness. 

Church-members  need  to  observe 
Lent.  Every  earnest  and  conscientious 
man  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  not 
yet  up  to  the  mark  for  which  he  is 
called.  He  ought  to  be  up  to  that 
mark.  And  the  work  of  the  season  for 
him  is  to  be  looking  at  his  short-comings, 
and  to  set  himself  with  renewed  earnest¬ 
ness  to  repair  these  defects.  His  atten¬ 
tion  to  religious  services  and  duties 
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ought  to  be  increased,  not  to  be  demitted 
again  when  Lent  is  over,  not  in  the  way 
of  atonement  for  past  delinquencies,  not 
with  the  thought  of  paying  off  arrearages 
for  the  past  idleness  or  indifference,  but 
that  he  may  get  firm  and  real  hold  of 
the  saving  grace  of  God,  and  retain 
that  hold  with  more  firmness,  and  peace¬ 
ful  assurance  of  his  salvation.  There 
is  lost  ground  to  be  recovered,  and  there 
is  new  ground  to  be  gained  and  re¬ 
tained.  Every  one  should  feel  this  all 
the  time,  but  especially  in  the  Lenten 
time. 

One  of  our  exchanges  remarks  that 
“the  mininum  observance  of  Lent  for 
most  persons  would  be  an  attendance  on 
all  the  Sunday  services.  That  ought  to 
be  the  practice  the  whole  year  round ; 
but  if  any  have  fallen  out  of  that 
practice,  here  is  Lent  work  for  them,  to 
form  the  habit  of  going  to  Church  at  all 
the  regular  services  on  Sunday.  If  they 
will  do  it  for  six  weeks,  perhaps  they 
will  do  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year.”  It  is 
at  least  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  accompanied  with  a  true  heart  it 
will  not  fail  to  be  blessed. 

Some  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  be 
punctual  at  the  Church’s  services,  par¬ 
ticularly  not  those  during  the  week. 
But  Lent  is  the  time  above  all  for 
doing  inconvenient  things.  We  do  not 
urge  self-mortifications  as  meritorious  in 
God’s  sight,  but  some  are  necessary  to 
put  us  in  the  way  of  salvation.  And  if 
people  are  not  willing  to  put  themselves 
to  some  inconvenience  for  Christ  and 
their  souls’  sake  during  such  a  season, 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  it  at  any  other 
season,  and  thus  they  cripple  and 
alienate  themselves  from  the  only  means 
of  grace. 

But  there  should  be  much  more  than 
attendance  upon  the  public  services  of 
the  Church.  That  is  only  a  part  of  the 
matter,  and  a  very  inferior  part,  if  it  goes 
no  further.  The  neglected*  Bible  needs 
to  be  hunted  up  again,  its  leaves  turned 
over,  and  its  contents  looked  at  afresh. 
The  closet  for  meditation,  and  prayer, 
self  searching,  and  renewed  consecration 
to  the  good  Father  in  heaven,  so  long 
unvisited,  is  to  be  resorted  to  again. 
The  soul,  the  while  so  absorbed  and  dis¬ 
tracted  with  its  worldly  cares  and 
anxieties  as  to  have  almost  forgotten 
itself  and  eternity,  is  to  be  recovered  to 


thoughtfulness,  and  to  a  new  start  for 
the  everlasting  kingdom.  And  if  any 
are  still  outside  of  the  Church,  un¬ 
marked  by  the  Christian  badge,  neglect¬ 
ing  their  duty,  as  their  baptism,  or  never 
found  with  Christ’s  confessing  people  at 
His  sacramental  board,  here  is  undone 
work  for  the  doing  of  which  Lent  loudly 
calls.  The  pastors  are  busy  in  adminis¬ 
tering  special  instruction  with  a  view 
to  the  bringing  forward  of  souls  to  the 
confession  of  their  Lord,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  embraced,  and  every  step 
taken  to  be  Christians  in  form  and  in 
truth. 

This  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  Lent  work,  and  of  the  use  and  office 
of  the  season  upon  which  we  have  just 
entered.  God  bless  it  to  the  eternal 
good  of  many  souls! — Dr.  Seiss  in  the 
Lutheran. 


Confirmation  Hymn. 


Fro?7i  the  German  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  II.  Bibig- 

haus. 


Feel  we  nut  the  holiest  rapture  ! 

Gladness  beams  from  ev’ry  feature. 

Jesus  us  receives  to-day. 

Gently  calls  He:  ‘‘Come  poor  sinner! 

Be  God’s  child,  though  a  beginner, 

And  forsake  the  sinner’s  way.” 

Faithful  Saviour  !  We  believing. 

Come  to  Thee,  Thy  grace  receiving; 

Sacred  be  the  tie  begun  ! 

Never  shall  the  word  be  broken, 

Which  with  awe  shall  here  bespoken; 
Thus  we  vow  with  heart  and  tongue. 

Yea,  should  strength  our  limbs  be  leaving, 
We’ll  be  found  to  Thee  still  cleaving, 
Ever,  ever  true  to  Thee. 

Earth  and  heaven  shall  be  witness, 

We  to  Thee  ourselves,  with  fitness 
Dedicate  on  bended  knee. 

Heal  us  now,  since  Thee  we’re  trusting! 
Hence  be  world  and  fleshly  lusting; 

Hence  be  ev’ry  vanity. 

Jesus  must  be  in  us  living; 

We  in  time  to  Him  all  giving, 

Also  in  eternity. 

Us  from  Jesus’  love  shall  sever, 

Neither  pomp,  nor  glory,  ever; 

Nor  shall  pain,  nor  death,  nor  grave. 
And  our  faith  to  strengthen  further, 

We  beseech  Thee,  gracious  Giver, 

E’er  vouchsafe  Thy  power  to  save. 

S.  R.  F. 
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An  Artist’s  Studio  at  the  top  of  a 
Windmill. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  greatest  artists  of  Europe  come 
from  its  two  extremes — from  Italy  and 
the  countries  on  the  northern  ocean. 
Thorwalsden  was  from  Denmark,  and 
his  father  was  a  native  from  Iceland, 
and  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  others 
were  from  the  flat,  unpicturesque 
Netherlands.  And  what  a  long  list  of 
great  artists  has  sunny  Italy  produced ! 

The  Rhine  has  a  grand  beginning  but 
a  very  sluggish  endiDg.  Through  many 
marshes  and  winding  canals  it  creeps 
out  of  Europe  into  the  ocean.  One  of 
these  outlets  washes  the  streets  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Leyden,  noted  for  its 
University,  and  for  the  great  minds  it  has 
nurtured.  One  of  its  gates  rests  in  the 
stream.  Aside  of  a  narrow  street  lead¬ 
ing  to  this  gate  formerly  stood  one  of 
the  lofty  wooden  windmills,  so  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  Netherlands.  For  a  pedes¬ 
tal  it  had  a  mass  of  stone  masonry  which 
lifted  it  above  the  town  wall.  There 
Harmen  Gerritz  carried  on  the  milling 
business  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century — for  nearly  fifty 
years.  As  his  mill  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  he  came  to  be  called  Gerritz 
Van  Ryn  (Gerritz  of  the  Rhine).  He 
and  his  wife  Cornelia  were  humble  but 
industrious  people,  whose  family  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  their 
son  made  it  illustrious.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1 606,  he  was  born,  and  soon  there¬ 
after  he  was  baptized.  The  child  was 
named  Rembrandt.  In  later  years  he 
wrote  his  name,  Rembrandt  Harmens 
Von  Ryn  Van  Leyden. 

After  attending  schools  suited  to  his 
age,  Rembrandt  showed  signs  of  talent. 
His  father  sent  him  to  the  so-called 
College  to  study  Latin.  Meanwhile 
the  boy  seized  upon  every  scrap  of 
blank  paper  within  reach  and  covered 
it  with  sketches  of  himself,  his  friends, 
and  of  objects  around  him.  Especially 
did  he  delight  to  sketch  himself  in  all 
manner  of  gay,  grave  and  ludicrous 
postures.  A  writer  in  the  Daheim ,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
material  of  this  sketch,  savs  :  “At  this 
time  the  youth  had  a  face  almost  homely. 


Small,  keen,  sparkling  eyes,  deep  set 
under  bushy  eye-brows ;  dark  red  tidy 
hair,  which  hung  in  bushy  natural  locks 
around  his  head  ;  a  large  flat  nose,  high 
prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a  copper 
complexion:”  This  uncomely  face,  irra¬ 
diated  by  a  noble  soul,  gave  Rembrandt 
material  for  all  manner  of  artistic 
studies.  No  artist  has  counterfeited 
himself  so  often  as  he.  His  portrait  i3 
known  in  more  than  fifty  of  the  most 
varied  forms.  Now  we  have  him  as  a 
plain  farmer  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat; 
then  as  a  gay  cavalier  with  ruffle-shirt 
and  a  fancy  hat  and  feather;  then  as 
the  chief  of  a  robber  band  with  glitter¬ 
ing  saber ;  then  with  uncovered  head 
his  hair  in  picturesque  disorder,  he 
stands  at  hard  work  before  his  easel. 

In  his  portraits  he  depicts  almost 
every  imaginable  feeling  and  passion 
in  his  face.  With  every  different  dress 
the  face  receives  a  corresponding  im¬ 
pression,  of  levity,  lust,  rage,  robbery 
and  sarcasm.  But  with  all  these 
changes,  it  remains  the  face  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  still.  Thus  this  boy  genius  of 
Leyden  found  all  the  subjects  for  his 
active  mind  and  pencil  at  home.  In¬ 
deed  all  his  life  long  he  preferred  these 
plain,  common  subjects,  which  nature 
gave  him  around  his  hearth,  to  those 
of  fame  and  nobler  birth.  Many  of 
his  best  portraits  are  of  himself,  his 
father,  mother,  wife,  son,  maid-ser¬ 
vants,  etc. 

When  his  father  discovered  the  bent 
of  Rembrandt’s  mind,  he  placed  him 
under  the  instruction  of  eminent  artists 
in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam.  Ere  long 
he  outran  them  in  his  studies.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  returned  home.  In  a 
lofty  little  room  near  the  top  of  his 
father's  mill,  he  fitted  up  a  small  studio 
Its  only  window  was  a  small  ventilator. 
Some  of  his  biographers  think  that 
from  this  defective  light  of  his  first 
studio  he  learned  his  marvellous  un¬ 
equalled  art  of  coloring  and  contrasts. 

He  was  from  a  boy  partial  to  life 
among  the  lowly.  In  the  lower  walks 
of  society  he  felt  the  most  at  home.  In 
his  times  of  leisure  he  sought  company 
in  circles  where  the  formalities  of  fashion¬ 
able  etiquette  would  not  embarrass  him, 
His  pencil  prefers  Jews  and  beggars  to 
the  high-toned  people  of  rank. 

In  a  little  hovel,  aside  of  Harmen 
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Gerritz’s  windmill  there  lived  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  And  across  the  way  a  poor 
widow,  who  earned  her  scanty  bread  by 
washing  for  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison. 
The  shoemaker  had  a  little  daughter,  Tri- 
en,  five  years  younger  than  Rembrandt. 
The  widow  had  a  son,  John,  of  the  same 
age  as  the  painter.  He  was  serving  as  an 
apprentice  with  a  cabinet-maker.  Both 
had  been  playmates  of  Rembrandt. 
And  now,  as  they  grew  older,  the  gos¬ 
sips  would  have  it  that  the  friendship 
of  the  painter  and  of  Trien  was  fast 
ripening  into  love.  What  did  she 
think  about  it  ?  Possibly  she  fancied  the 
surmises  of  the  gossips  to  be  true,  and 
dreamed  pleasantly  about  coming  bliss. 
Rembrandt  had  no  intentions  of  this 
sort.  Artists  are  proverbially  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  tender  passion.  Rembrandt 
as  he  grew  up  retained  the  same  child¬ 
like  attachment  to  Trien  that  he  had  as 
a  boy.  Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 
To  him  the  prettiest  young  lady  fur¬ 
nished  an  excellent  subject  for  his  easel, 
but  for  his  heart  ?  Pie  says  nothing 
about  that. 

The  quiet  life  of  these  three  neighbor 
children  lasted  through  several  years. 
John  Stevens,  the  widow’s  son,  watched 
Rembrandt’s  progress  in  his  self-taught 
art.  Making  chairs  and  tables  seemed 
a  vulgar  business  aside  of  painting. 
The  apprentice  lost  interest  in  his  craft. 
Plis  master,  seeing  this,  sent  him  off. 
What  next?  He  buckled  on  his  knap¬ 
sack  to  seek  work  elsewhere ;  not  as  a 
Wanderbursche  (journeyman  traveller) 
for  he  had  not  served  out  his  time. 
Meanwhile  an  old  Jew  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  artist.  Sharp,  cunning  Jew  as 
he  was,  he  had  befriended  Rembrandt 
from  a  boy.  As  a  dealer  in  old  clothes 
and  antiquarian  wares,  he  had  repeat¬ 
edly  loaned  the  three  playmates  some  of 
his  odd  garments,  with  which  they  per¬ 
formed  their  juvenile  dramas  in  diffe¬ 
rent  costumes.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude 
the  artist  would  give  the  Jew  some  of 
the  many  sketches  which  his  busy  hand 
drew.  He  thought  they  were  of  no 
value  to  any  one — only  as  keepsakes, 
perhaps.  The  Jew  knew  better,  and 
soon  found  eager  buyers  for  his  presents. 
Lovers  of  art  paid  high  prices  for  his 
works,  and  dealers  made  money  on 
them,  before  Rembrandt  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  their  value.  At  length  the 


Jew  frankly  opened  his  eyes.  He 
urged  him  to  take  one  of  his  paintings 
to  a  dealer  in  the  Hague.  What  was 
his  surprise  when  he  gladly  paid  him 
one  hundred  guilders  for  it. 

In  1640,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  removed  to  Amsterdam.  His  fame 
had  preceded  him.  He  was  soon  bur¬ 
dened  with  more  orders  than  he  could 
fill.  His  studio  was  filled  with  students, 
each  of  whom  paid  him  one  hundred 
guilders  a  year.  When  he  could  no 
longer  paint  all  the  pictures  ordered,  he 
simply  made  sketches  and  left  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  fill  them  up  and  finish  them. 
One  of  the  noted  sights  of  Amsterdam 
to  this  day  is  Rembrandt’s  house,  in 
the  Breestrasse.  It  is  a  quaint-looking 
structure,  well  preserved,  and  still 
bears  the  appearance  of  the  home  of  a 
well-to-do  burgher.  On  June  10,  1634, 
he  led  his  bride  into  this  home.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  theBurgermeister  of 
Leo  warden,  the  capital  of  Friesland. 
After  the  birth  of  her  first  child  she 
died.  Thereafter  he  married  the  hand¬ 
some  daughter  of  a  Dutch  farmer. 
Surely  a  man  with  such  a  fame,  and 
living  in  such  a  style,  would  no  longer 
refuse  to  mingle  with  aristocratic  circles. 
On  this  subject  he  was  immovable. 
His  inherent  aversion  to  the  pomp  and 
empty  parade  of  so-called  fashionable 
life  perhaps  led  him  to  an  extreme  in 
this  respect. 

He  refused  to  see  any  callers  during 
his  working  hours,  and  gave  strict  orders 
to  his  servants  not  to  disturb  him.  One 
day  a  servant  entered  with  the  request 
of  a  young  lady  caller,  who  in-sisted  on 
seeing  Rembrandt.  With  perceptible 
ill-humor  he  laid  aside  his  pencil,  and 
ordered  him  to  lead  her  into  his  studio. 
The  moment  his  eye  caught  her  face 
his  heart  and  features  relaxed  and  sof¬ 
tened  into  a  most  sincere  greeting  of 
welcome.  It  was  Trien,  the  playmate 
of  his  boyhood.  The  face  he  had  so 
often  sketched,  painted  and  caricatured 
had  greatly  changed .  But  although 
the  little  girl  had  grown  into  a  stately 
lady,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  daughter  beneath  the  mature 
form  of  advancing  years. 

She  stood  before  him  abashed  and 
trembling.  For  he  was  now  so  great  a 
man  whom  all  the  world  praised,  and 
she  wTas  still  only  poor  Trien.  And 
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this  only  helped  the  more  to  soften  his 
heart  in  kindlysympathytowards  her.  He 
sat  aside  of  her  on  the  sofa,  laughed  and 
chatted  in  his  old  familiar  style,  about 
the  playmates  around  the  old  windmill, 
so  that  she  was  soon  put  at  her  ease. 

Since  Rembrandt  had  left  Leyden  his 
former  associates  had  lost  sight  of  him. 
Now  and  then  he  would  send  money  for 
the  support  of  his  old  parents.  They 
heard  that  he  had  become  a  great  man, 
had  married  a  great  lady,  and  lived  in 
a  large  house  in  Amsterdam.  Beyond 
this,  little  but  vague  rumors  were 
known  by  people  outside  of  the  family. 
How  the  marriage  of  Rembrandt  af¬ 
fected  the  dream  of  Trien’s  youth — if 
such  she  had,  we  are  not  told.  At  all 
events  she  behaved  like  a  good  sensible 
girl.  Several  years  before,  John  Ste¬ 
vens,  the  widow’s  son,  had  returned 
He  asked  for  her  hand,  and  they  twain 
were  made  one  flesh.  He  began  busi¬ 
ness  in  Leyden.  They  had  a  cozy  home, 
enlivened  by  the  chirping  of  a  few  chil¬ 
dren,  and  had  enough  to  live.  But 
John  felt  ill  at  ease  with  his  coarse, 
common  cabinet  making.  He  tried  his 
hand  at  all  manner  of  carving,  sketch¬ 
ing  and  ornamenal  work.  But  the 
people  had  no  taste  for  these,  and  de¬ 
manded  only  the  coarse  work  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
craft.  Trien  thinks  there  lurks  a  bit  of 
the  artist  in  John,  which  gives  him  a 
distaste  for  common  pursuits.  His  in¬ 
tercourse  with  her  great  friend  in  his 
boyhood  seems  to  have  unfitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  For  some 
time  past  his  earnings  have  not  sup¬ 
ported  them.  Gradually  they  have 
run  into  debt ;  and  now  their  little 
home  has  been  sold  for  them,  and  they 
know  not  where  to  go  nor  what  to  do. 
They  have  three  children,  and  no  pros¬ 
pect  to  provide  for  them.  In  her 
trouble  her  wearied  heart  had  turned  to 
the  friend  and  playmate  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  resolved  to  tell  him  her 
trouble.  They  had  heard  that  he  had 
become  a  great  and  noted  man,  perhaps 
he  might  help  them  by  word  or  deed. 
As  Trien  told  her  sad  story  with  the 
frank  and  artless  simplicity  of  a  child, 
her  eyes  now  and  then  dropped,  and 
blushes  played  over  her  face. 

Rembrandt  laughed  outright  as  he 
exclaimed:  “Certainly,  Trien.  You 


have  acted  wisely.  It  is  but  j  ust  that  since 
I  have  helped  to  bring  about  this  trou¬ 
ble,  I  should  help  to  cure  it.  John  is 
not  at  his  right  place.  Artists  such  as 
he  must  live  in  large  cities,  where  there 
are  lovers  of  art  with  plenty  of  money. 
You  must  at  once  come  to  Amsterdam. 
Then  I  can  find  work  enough  for  him. 
After  you  have  been  refreshed  and 
rested,  I  want  you  to  return  home,  and 
bring  your  husband  and  children  at 
once  to  this  city.  I  will  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses.” 

In  a  short  time  the  family  had  found 
a  home  near  Rembrandt’s  studio.  He 
soon  saw  that  John  Stevens  was  more 
than  a  common  mechanic.  He  was  a 
skilful  carver,  and  found  more  work  in 
carving  borders  to  his  master’s  paint¬ 
ings  than  he  could  attend  to.  In  sell¬ 
ing  pictures  Rembrandt  charged  extra 
for  these  borders,  and  Trien  s  family 
soon  had  enough  and  to  spare. 

At  this  time  Rembrandt  had  a 
wealthy  Flemish  neighbor.  He  was  a 
purse-proud  patron  of  art,  whom  the 
artist  could  not  bear.  Having  lived  in 
Paris  he  put  on  all  manner  of  Parisian 
airs,  turned  his  name  into  French,  and 
tried  his  utmost  to  pass  as  a  gentleman 
of  high  birth  and  rare  culture.  To  do 
this  he  must  hang  his  walls  with  paint¬ 
ings,  and  mingle  with  great  artists. 
Although  Rembrandt  disliked  and 
shunned  him,  his  neighbor  intruded  on 
his  precious  time,  and  often  at  the  most 
unseasonable  hours.  For  a  long  while  he 
had  vainly  offered  the  most  extravagant 
prices  for  one  of  the  great  man’s  paint¬ 
ings.  Those  that  he  selected  had  been 
sold ;  those  that  he  ordered  could  not 
be  furnished,  as  the  painter  had  taken 
orders  for  years  in  advance.  But  chiefly 
because  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  man.  The  neighbor,  however, 
was  undaunted.  Rembrandt  could 
scarcely  endure  this  unwelcome  patron 
any  longer.  When  he  heard  his  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stairway,  he  could  hardly 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  vexation. 
More  than  once  he  felt  like  kicking 
him  down  the  stairs.  He  could  not 
conceal  his  desparation.  Gruff  and 
snappish  words  would  be  unheeded. 
The  patron  would  not  take  the  hint, 
paid  extravagant  prices  for  the  few  tri¬ 
fling  articles  he  bought,  and  seemed 
proud  to  have  the  name  of  beiug  a  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  great  Rembrandt. 
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Rembrandt  stood  sponsor  for  Trien’s 
fourth  child.  Soon  thereafter  the 
neighbor  made  a  great  feast.  The 
painter  was  one  of  the  unwilling  guests. 
In  sullen  silence  he  sat,  as  his  custom 
was,  at  one  end  of  the  guest-chamber, 
while  the  large  company  were  making 
merry.  As  the  host  stood  boastfully 
among  a  group  before  a  painting,  Rem¬ 
brandt  was  struck  with  the  effect  which 
the  combined  light  coming  through  a 
window  and  an  open  door,  produced 
upon  him.  Quickly,  with  a  few  master 
strokes,  he  sketched  the  burly  figure  and 
blank  inexpressive  face  of  the  despised 
man.  Some  of  the  guests  watched  him 
with  suspense.  The  proud  host  was 
greatly  tickled  with  the  compliment. 

Rembrandt  had  the  seat  of  honor  at 
the  table,  aside  of  the  host.  Again  he 
was  entreated  to  furnish  him  with  one 
of  his  rare  works.  He  had  implored 
him  so  long  for  it,  had  asked  him  to  fix 
his  own  price.  This  time  the  painter 
consented  :  “  I  have  orders  for  years  in 
advance,”  he  said,  “but  to  please  you 
I  will  do  it.  I  have  lately  decided  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  a  great  friend  of 
art.  As  I  am  personally  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  this  man,  I  had  intended  the 
painting  for  myself.  However,  as  you 
press  me  so  much,  and  I  feel  desirous 
to  show  my  gratitude  for  your  liberal 
offer,  I  will  sell  it  to  you.  In  two 
weeks  I  hope  to  deliver  it.” 

“  I  take  you  at  your  word,  Master,” 
exclaimed  the  host.  “Close  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Be  a  man  of  your  word.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Rembrandt,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile.  “But,  sir,  I  must  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  portrait  will  cost 
three  thousand  guilders.” 

“  I  take  this  whole  company  to  wit¬ 
ness,”  exclaimed  the  host,  joyfully,  “that 
I  obligate  myself  to  pay  three  thousand 
guilders  cash  for  the  portrait.” 

Hot  a  few  of  the  guests  saw  from  the 
peculiar  twinkling  of  Rembrandt’s  eyes 
that  he  was  playing  a  trick  upon  his 
unbidden  patron.  As  the  guests  left 
they  were  all  invited  to  another  feast 
two  weeks  later,  for  the  inspection  of 
his  newly-bought  portrait,  which  he 
fondly  expected  would  be  of  his  own 
great  self. 

The  painter  at  once  went  to  the 
home  of  his  friend  John  Stevens. 
“  John,”  said  he,  “you  must  do  me  the 


favor  to  lay  your  tools  aside.  Put  on 
your  best  suit  of  clothes,  with  your 
Spanish  ruffles  and  round-crowned  hat. 
I  wish  to  paint  your  portrait.” 

The  humble  carver  had  often  served 
as  a  model  for  his  master,  and  quickly 
put  on  his  Sunday  suit.  Meanwhile 
Rembrandt  improvised  an  easel,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  portrait  was 
sketched  on  the  canvas.  In  a  few  days 
it  was  handed  to  John.  “  Now  carve 
me  one  of  your  very  best  borders  for 
your  own  portrait,”  said  the  Master, 
chuckling. 

The  day  for  the  appointed  festive 
meeting  arrived.  All  the  invited  guests 
were  present.  The  portrait,  hung  on  a 
frame,  was  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
host  could  scarcely  contain  himself  for 
joy  at  the  expected  unveiling  of  his 
own  proud  self  by  the  renowned  artist. 
At  length  as  Rembrandt  drew  the 
cloth  aside  a  general  exclamation  of 
“Ah  ’  ”  came  from  all  lips.  It  was  a 
master-piece.  All  praised  it,  even  the 
pompous  patron  felt  it  his  duty  to  join 
in  the  universal  admiration.  Although 
not  his  own  portrait,  it  was  a  proud 
day  that  brought  one  of  Rembrandt’s 
works  into  his  home.  “  But  pray,  dear 
Master,”  he  at  length  blurted  out, 
“  what  artist  does  this  portrait  repre¬ 
sent  ?  Pie  is  your  friend,  and  you  are 
much  indebted  to  him,  and  yet  scarcely 
one  of  us  know  him.  It  seems  to  me 
we  all  ought  to  know  the  man  so  dear 
to  you,  as  we  are  so  fortunate  to  be 
in  daily  intercourse  with  you.” 

“  The  portrait,”  replied  Rembrandt 
with  a  roguish  smile,  “  represents  my 
border-maker,  John  Stevens.  He  is  .a 
dear  friend  of  my  youth.  To  him  I  am 
in  a  large  measure  indebted  that  my 
paintings  are  so  well  received.  The 
friends  of  art  are  almost  as  eager  to 
have  his  finely  carved  borders  as  my 
paintings  for  which  he  carves  them.  I 
believe  that  I  owe  much  to  him  for  the 
high  prices  which  they  bring.  Behold, 
my  friends,  the  masterly  border  around 
his  own  portrait  his  skillful  hand  has 
carved.  Should  we  not  be  thankful 
for  such  co-workers?”  The  company 
laughed  heartily,  and  the  host  put  on 
as  good  a  face  as  he  could.  Rembrandt 
offered  to  take  the  portrait  off  his  hands 
again.  “  By  no  means,”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Whoever  be  the  subject,  I  feel  myself 
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fortunate  in  having  at  length  such  a 
finished  portrait  from  your  master 
hand.’’ 

A  few  days  later  Rembrandt  visited 
his  little  god-child,  and  presented  it 
with  the  three  thousand  guilders  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  portrait  of  John  Stevens. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Rembrandt 
was  a  man  of  coarser  mould  than  many 
of  his  profession.  Instead  of  bodying 
forth  the  beautiful,  he  seems  to  prefer 
coarse  subjects.  He  held  that  “  The 
imitation  of  vulgar  nature  was  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  cultivation  of  ideal  beauty.” 
One  of  his  critics  says:  “The  female 
forms  of  Rembrandt  are  prodigies  of 
deformity ;  his  males  are  the  crippled 
produce  of  shuffling  industry  and  seden¬ 
tary  toil ;  yet  he  was  a  genius  of  the 
first  class  in  whatever  relates  to  form.” 

In  his  tastes  and  habits  he  never  rose 
above  the  level  of  his  lowly  birth.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  recreation  in  polite 
society,  whose  doors  were  freely  opened 
to  him,  he  spent  his  leisure  at  the  ale 
house.  With  occasional  streaks  of  gene¬ 
rosity,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
avaricious.  Despite  his  vast  income 
he  died  comparatively  poor.  His  paint¬ 
ings  are  now  highly  prized.  The  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Art  specify  six  hundred  and 
forty  of  these,  which  are  variously  va¬ 
lued  at  from  $500  to  $20,000  a  piece. 
The  Marquis  of  Landsdowne  owns  the 
celebrated  “  Rembrandt’s  Mill,”  in 
which  he  immortalizes  his  father’s  wind¬ 
mill  aside  the  town  wall  of  Leyden,  at 
whose  top  he  had  his  first  studio. 


Waiting  for  the  Ague. 


Once  upon  an  evening  bleary, 

While  I  sat  me  dreaming  dreary, 

In  the  sunshine  thinking  o’er 
Things  that  passed  in  days  of  yore  ; 
While  1  nodded,  nearly  sleeping, 

Gently  came  in  something  creeping, 
Creeping  upward  from  the  floor, 

“  ’Tis  a  cooling  breeze, ”  I  muttered, 

“  From  the  regions  ’neath  the  floor; 
Only  this  and  nothing  more.” 

Ah  !  distinctly  I  remember 
It  was  in  that  wet  September, 

W  hen  the  earth  and  every  member 
Of  creation  that  it  bore, 

Had  for  weeks  and  months  been  soaking 
In  the  meanest,  most  provoking 
Foggy  rain  that,  without  joking, 

We  had  ever  seen  before; 


So  I  knew  it  must  be  very 

Cold  and  damp  beneath  the  floor, — 
Very  cold  beneath  the  floor. 

So  I  sat  me,  nearly  napping, 

In  the  sunshine,  stretching,  gaping, 

And  a  feeling  quite  delighted 

With  a  breeze  from  ’neath  the  floor, 

Till  I  felt  me  growing  colder, 

And  the  stretching  waxing  bolder, 

And  myself  now  feeling  older, 

Older  than  I  felt  before, — 

Feeling  that  my  joints  were  stifler 
Than  they  were  in  days  of  yore, — 
Stifler  than  they’d  been  before. 

All  along  my  back  the  creeping 
Soon  gave  place  to  rushing  leaping, 

As  if  countless  frozen  demons 
Had  concluded  to  explore 
All  the  cavities — the  varmints — 

’Twixt  me  and  my  nether  garments, 
Through  my  boots  into  the  floor  ; 

Then  I  found  myself  a-shaking, 

Gently  shaking  more  and  more — , 

Every  moment  more  and  more. 

’Twas  the  Ague,  and  it  shook  me 
Into  heavy  clothes,  and  took  me 
Shaking  to  the  kitchen,  every 

Place  where  there  was  warmth  in  store, 
Shaking  till  the  china  rattled, 

Shaking  till  my  molars  rattled  ; 

Shaking,  and  with  all  my  warming, 
Feeling  colder  than  before; 

Shaking  till  it  had  exhausted 

All  its  powers  to  shake  me  more, — 

Till  it  could  not  shake  me  more. 

Then  it  rested  till  the  morrow, 

When  it  came  with  all  the  horror 
That  it  had  the  face  to  borrow, 

Shaking,  shaking  as  before  ; 

And  from  that  day  in  September, — 

Day  which  I  shall  long  remember, — 

It  has  made  diurnal  visits, 

Shaking,  shaking,  oh  !  so  sore  ! 
Shaking  off  my  boots,  and  shaking 
Me  to  bed,  if  nothing  more, 

Fully  this,  if  nothing  more. 

And  to-day  the  swallows  flitting 
Round  my  cottage  see  me  sitting 
Moodily  within  the  sunshine 
Just  inside  my  silent  door  ; 

W’aiting  for  the  Ague,  seeming 
Like  a  man  forever  dreaming, 

And  the  sunlight  on  me  streaming, 

Sheds  no  shadows  on  the  floor, 

For  I  am  too  thin  and  shallow 
To  make  shadows  on  the  floor, 

N  ary  shadow,  anymore  ! 


The  fouutain  of  mercy  rises  in  the 
Godhead,  flows  in  the  channel  of  the 
atonement,  and  is  open  for  the  most  un¬ 
worthy  ;  none  ian  change  its  course,  dry 
up  its  streams,  or  have  a  right  to  impose 
any  condition  :  the  poorer  the  wretch, 
the  more  welcome  here. 
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Passing  through  a  certain  Sunday- 
school  recently,  I  noticed  a  class  of 
smart  looking  little  boys  -without  a 
teacher.  “  Boys,  where  is  your  teacher 
to-day  ?”  I  asked. 

“He  is  sick,  sir,”  was  their  reply. 
“Won’t  you  please  teach  us?”  three  or 
four  asked  imploringly  at  once. 

“  Certainly,  but  the  time  is  nearly  up 
— only  seven  minutes  left,”  and  with 
chat  I  took  a  seat  among  them.  How 
the  eyes  of  those  seven  boys  sparkled. 
Quickly  they  opened  their  lesson  leaves. 
Among  about  two  dozen  questions  they 
promptly  answered  every  one  correctly. 
Those  at  the  other  end  of  the  seat  bent 
over  towards  me,  and  tried  their  utmost 
to  catch  every  word  spoken.  Not  a 
word  did  any  one  speak  but  what  per¬ 
tained  to  the  lesson,  and  to  me.  I  prais¬ 
ed  them  for  their  good  conduct  and 
their  bright  attention  to  the  lesson.  As 
I  arose  they  all  said  :  “  Thank  you  Mr. 
B.  for  teaching  us.” 

Fifteen  minutes  before  that  I  passed 
a  little  class  of  grown  young  ladies. 
Whilst  their  good  teacher  earnestly 
taught  some  of  the  lessons,  several  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  seat  kept  up  an 
incessant  talking,  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  the  teacher.  How  rude  the 
young  ladies,  how  polite  and  pious  the 
little  boys.  What  causes  the  difference? 
The  boys  have  parents  who  do  their 
utmost  to  teach  them  good  manners  and 
Christian  behavior  at  home.  The  ladies 
have  such  parents,  too,  and  yet  how 
unladylike  their  conduct !  How  dis¬ 
heartening  to  their  teacher ! 


Have  you  a  teacher’s  meeting  in  your 
congregation  ?  If  not,  ask  your  pastor 
or  superintendent  to  start  one.  If  you 
have  one,  be  sure  to  attend  it.  Attend 
it  for  your  own  sake  in  order  that  you 
may  become  well  prepared  to  interest 
and  instruct  your  class  ;  for  the  sake  of 


others,  that  your  example  and  influence 
may  constrain  them  to  attend.  Sunday 
School  scholars,  even  when  little  boys 
and  girls,  are  bright  in  some  things. 
Even  if  they  are  themselves  inattentive, 
they  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  teacher 
kuows  anything  about  the  lesson.  How 
often  do  parents  tell  the  pastor :  Our 
children  like  their  teacher  but  he  does 
not  explain  the  lessons.  I  have  always 
found  that  those  classes  are  the  fullest, 
and  the  most  regularly  attended  whose 
teachers  come  with  the  lesson  well  pre¬ 
pared.  The  needed  preparation  is  not 
always  easily  made.  All  have  not  the 
requisite  books,  or  having  them  can  not 
get  all  the  light  out  of  them  they  wish. 
In  a  good  teacher’s  Bible  class,  the 
pastor  and  the  several  teachers  bring 
the  results  of  their  studies  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  the  difficulties  and  discouragments 
of  teachers  and  of  their  classes  are 
talked  and  prayed  over,  and  helps  are 
furnished  there  found  nowhere  else. 
Claus  Harms,  in  his  Pastoral  Theology 
tells  of  an  unprepared  Catechist  who 
was  struck  dumb  before  his  class  by  the 
unexpected  presence  of  Prof.  Muller. 
If  unprepared,  like  some  Sunday  School 
teachers,  he  needed  not  the  presence  of 
a  Professor  to  strike  him  dumb. 


Why  are  teachers  Bible  Classes  often 
so  poorly  atttended  ?  I  know  of  Sunday 
Schools  with  from  30  to  40  teachers, 
whose  Bible  Classes  do  not  average  an 
attendance  of  fifteen  teachers.  Very 
often  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
help  do  not  come  to  get  it.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  time  given  to  the  lesson  on 
Sunday  is  a  burden  to  them.  Instead 
of  filling  half  an  hour  with  interesting 
instruction,  they  hurry  over  it  in  ten 

minutes.  What  are  Sundav  Schools 

»/ 

worth  without  correct  Bible  teaching? 
The  foundation  of  Christian  life  and 
character  is  the  word  of  God.  Without 
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this  a  Sunday  School  is  simply  a  sort  of 
young  peoples  club,  which  meets  every 
Sunday  for  amusement  and  pleasure. 
Encourage  your  Bible  class.  Attend  it 
Study  your  lesson,  and  pray  God  1o 
help  you. 


"Who  ever  knew  a  boy  to  “turn  out” 
badly  who  began  by  falling  in  love  with 
his  mother?  Any  man  may  fall  in 
love  with  a  fresh-fac^d  girl,  and  the 
man  who  is  gallant  to  the  girl  may 
cruelly  neglect  the  poor  and  weary  wife, 
but  the  big  boy  who  is  a  lover  of  his 
mother  at  a  middle  age  is  a  true  knight, 
who  will  love  his  wife  as  much  in  a  sere¬ 
leaved  Autumn  as  he  did  in  the  daisied 
Spring.  There  is  nothing  so  beautifully 
chivalrous  as  the  love  of  a  big  boy  for 
his  mother. 


A  crying  baby  is  usually  voted  an 
insufferable  nuisance.  At  least  in  all 
public  places.  Especially  is  it  con¬ 
sidered  an  intrusion  in  a  listening 
audience.  And  in  Church  and  Sunday- 
school  scarcely  less  than  in  lecture  hall 
or  theatre.  Really  there  seems  to  be 
no  welcome  place  for  the  crying  baby 
save  in  mother’s  bosom  at  home.  No 
place  but  one  !  We  know  of  one  place. 
It  is  in  a  certain  large  mission  school, 
where  “parents  and  children’s  meetings” 
are  a  regular  monthly  feature.  In  one 
of  these  not  long  ago  a  fretful  babe 
interrupted  the  speaker  by  its  crying. 
The  worried  mother  tried  in  vain  to 
hush  it.  And  yet  she  did  not  wish  to 
lose  the  whole  evenings  pleasure  by 
leaving.  The  good  Superintendent  came 
at  once  to  her  relief.  He  said  that 
“he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  baby  wasn’t  disturbing 
them  one  bit.  He  knew  how  it  was — 
that  many  of  them  were  unable  to 
come  unless  they  brought  their  babies 
with  them,  and  he  had  often  told  them 
to  do  so.  We  don’t  care,  he  said,  how 
many  you  bring,  or  how  much  noise 
they  make — we  are  always  glad  to  see 
you,  babies  and  all.”  If  all  the  mothers 
and  children  in  the  neighborhood  do  not 
flock  to  that  mission,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  Superintendent  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  Master’s  “  Suffer  them  to 
come.’ — Exch  an  ge. 


Why  Children  do  not  Attend  Church. 

The  principal  fault  lies  with  parents 
themselves.  There  is  too  little  home 
discipline  of  any  sort  nowadays.  A 
child  who  does  not  want  to  go  to  church 
is  permitted  to  stay  at  home  without 
any  good  reason.  He  “  does  not  want 
to  go,”  he  “  docs  not  see  the  use,”  he 
“  will  not  go.”  And  so  parents  allow 
their  children  to  do  as  they  please.  Not, 
indeed,  in  reference  to  the  public  school 
are  they  permitted  to  choose  for  them¬ 
selves.  To  that  they  must  go,  whether 
they  wish  to  or  not.  And  so  they  go  on. 
Parents  are  not  afraid  to  prejudice  their 
children  in  regard  to  the  secular  studies, 
but  when  the  attendance  at  preaching  is 
the  question  there  is  no  parental 
authority ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  the 
largest  degree  of  laxity.  Now,  I  assert 
that  parents  are  responsible  for  the 
absence  of  the  children  from  the  pews 
on  Sunday  morning.  Let  a  man  re¬ 
solve  that  his  family  shall  be  at  church, 
and  they  will  be  there.  My  father,  an 
active  worker  in  the  church,  always 
took  his  children  with  him.  They 
never  thought  of  neglecting  any  one  of 
the  church  services  with  which  they 
were  connected. 

It  is  not  merely  authority  that  is 
needed  at  home,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
child’s  conscience.  Let  a  boy  express 
disinclination  to  attend  service ;  show 
him  that  he  owes  all  that  he  has  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  show  him  the  propriety 
of  keeping  up  the  public  recognition  of 
God ;  show  him  the  divine  commands 
which  call  us  to  the  house  of  God.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
the  boy  will  see  the  duty  in  a  clear  light, 
and  his  conscience  will  take  him  to  the 
sanctuary. 


Once,  when  a  visitor  used  profane 
language  in  the  presence  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  rose  and  said:  “I  thought 
Senator  C -  had  sent  me  a  gentle¬ 

man.  I  was  mistaken.  There  is  the 
door,  and  I  wish  you  good  night.” 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams  once  said  to  a 
guide,  as  they  were  going  up  the 
White  Mountains,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  own  inimit¬ 
able  way  :  “  It  is  no  mark  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  samar.”  No  oath  was  ever  after 
heard  to  escape  from  his  lips. 
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A  Word  of  Introduction. 


The  Brethren  Levan,  Titzel,  and 
Keiffer  have  laid  down  their  pens  as 
commentators  on  our  Sunday-school 
Lessons.  For  this  I  am  sorry.  We 
stood  well  together  since  good  Dr.  Beck 
went  nearer  to  God — each  one  of  us  as¬ 
suming  and  bearing  his  quarterly  bur¬ 
den  readily,  and  with  no  hope  of  reward 
save  from  Him  who  always  blesses  those 
that  give  the  little  ones  to  drink.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  faithful  yoke-fellows ;  and  do 
you  never  forget  me  whom  you  have 
left  behind  in  bonds. 

And  to  the  great  and  small  of  the 
Sunday-school  I  will  heartily  say — All 
hail!  My  very  loneliness  under  so  great 
a  load,  the  year  round,  too,  drives  me 
close  to  Christ,  the  Shepherd  of  lambs 
and  sheep — first  of  all ;  but  it  prompts 
me  likewise  to  ask  for  your  friendship, 
sympathy  and  prayers.  Only  then  is 
my  labor  a  pleasure.  Let  us  love  one 
another,  therefore,  not  in  word  or 
tongue  solely,  but  in  truth  and  in  deed 
also.  Do  not  stand  aloof,  nor  hide  your 
faces  from  me,  nor  view  me  with  a 
critic’s  eye,  I  beg  of  you.  Do  but  re¬ 
member  what  my  peculiar  task  is.  Can 
you  name  it,  I  wonder  ?  The  educated 
and  learned  teacher  does  not  need  my 
poor  service.  They  have  their  outside 
libraries,  their  commentaries  and  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  as  well  as 
their  inside  store  of  mental  discipline 
and  general  information.  I  have  rather 
need  of  their  advice  and  counsel.  They 
are,  therefore,  indebted  to  me,  and  as 
such  I  shall  hold  them  towards  me. 

Nor  do  I  write  for  the  wholly  ignorant 
and  heartless  figure-heads  of  the  Sunday- 
school  classes — if  such  there  be,  alas! 
They  will  never  see  my  work,  or  seeing 
it,  will  not  perceive.  But  I  am  asked 
to  aid  the  average  teacher.  This  is  much, 
but  this  is  all  that  I  am  to  do.  I  may 
not,  then,  encumber  the  lessons  with  an 
array  of  authorities  and  names;  nor 
swell  words  of  explanations  on  matter 
that  needs  no  explanation ;  nor  quote 
references  in  full ;  nor  gather  a  large 
heap  of  spiritual  food,  which,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  served,  eaten  and  digested  in 
one-half  hour.  I  am  obliged  to  take 
my  bearings  continually,  to  reckon  my 
latitude  and  longitude  in  every  recur¬ 
ring  task,  to  calculate  the  zone  over 


which  my  work  lies — in  a  word,  to  be  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for 
a  class  of  workers  in  God’s  kingdom, 
who  toil  under  difficulties,  who  labor 
under  a  want  of  proper  tools,  or  teach 
without  having  the  means  of  instruct¬ 
ing  themselves.  How  many  good  and 
true-hearted  Sunday-school  teachers  en¬ 
joy  the  boon  of  a  library,  or  Bible- 
class  ?  Three-fourths  of  them  ?  No. 
One-half  of  them  ?  No.  One-tenth  of 
them  ?  If  you  will  try  to  decide  the 
question  for  yourselves,  then  you  will 
know  exactly  for  whom  my  work  is 
mainly  designed.  I  mean  and  intend 
to  prepare  notes.  These  will  be  brief  \ 
simple,  suggestive,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
make  them  such.  The  truth  lies  hidden 
in  the  field  of  God’s  holy  word — I 
neither  need  nor  can  create  it.  As  well 
expect  me  to  make  honey  or  bread.  My 
task  is  simply  to  serve  up  in  convenient 
cups  and  platters . 

In  all  matter  of  doubts,  I  dare  say 
“perhaps.”  This  is  better  than  to  rise 
above  what  is  written,  or  to  be  self- 
opinionated.  Where  “  mysteries  ”  oc¬ 
cur,  I  will  adopt  the  course  of  St.  Peter 
and  speak  of  them  as  “  Things  hard  to 
be  understood,”  rather  than  attempt  to 
go  through  a  needle’s  eye.  Where  a 
variety  of  meanings  is  possible,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  the  best  ap¬ 
proved  results.  If,  in  this  way,  I  shall 
succeed,  by  laboring  and  praying,  to 
assist  the  humble  and  pious  teacher  to 
discharge  his  duty  more  satisfactorily  to 
himself  and  more  efficiently  towards  his 
wards,  I  shall  be  most  happy.  One  of 
the  best  recommendations  in  our  Lord’s 
teachings  is,  that  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly. 

Though  laboring  for  years  through 
the  humble  columns  of  the  Hausfreund , 
to  set  and  attain  my  ideal  of  Sunday- 
school  comments,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
reached  the  mark.  And  now,  that  the 
pages  of  the  Guardian  and  the  wider 
columns  of  the  Messenger  are  thrown 
open  to  me,  besides,  I  feel  all  the  more 
like  weeping  over  my  weakness.  My 
field  is  the  Sunday-school  world — the 
children  world  —  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  as  it  were.  Next  to  God’s 
ever  needed  benediction,  I  invite  the 
counsel  and  co-operation,  the  good 
will,  the  God-speed,  and  the  earnest 
prayers  of  the  pastors,  teachers  and 
children.  C.  Z.  Weiser. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


MATfcCH  2.  LESSON  IX.  1879. 


First  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  vi.  5-14. 

TBE  SUBJECT— THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  MULTITUDE. 


5.  ^  When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
saw  a  great  company  come  unto  him,  he  saith 
unto  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eat  ? 

6.  (And  this  he  said  to  prove  him :  for  he 
himself  knew  what  he  would  do.) 

7.  Philip  answered  him,  Two  hundred  pen¬ 
nyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little. 

8.  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Pe¬ 
ter’s  brother,  saith  unto  him, 

9.  There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  five  bar¬ 
ley-loaves,  and  two  small  fishes:  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many  ? 

10.  And  Jesus  said,  Make  the  men  sit  down. 
(Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place.)  So 


j  the  men  sat  down  in  number  about  five  thou¬ 
sand. 

11.  And  Jesus  took  the  loaves  ;  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks,  he  distributed  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  the  disciples  to  them  that  were  set 
down,  and  likewise  of  the  fishes,  as  much  as 
they  would. 

12.  When  they  were  filled,  he  said  unto  his 
disciples,  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain, 
that  nothing  be  lost. 

13.  Therefore  they  gathered  them,  together, 
and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  of 
the  five  barley-loaves,  which  remained  over 
and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten. 

14.  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the 
miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth 

!  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  suhject  of  our  Lesson  to-day? 
Where  may  we  read  similar  narratives  of  this 
miracle?  Why  did  our  Lord  withdraw  with 
His  disciples  into  the  wilderness?  Matt.  xiv. 
1  ;  Mark  vi.  31. 

Verse  5.  What  question  concerned  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  principally  ?  Whom  did  He 
ask  ?  Why  Philip  ?  Perhaps  he  was  the  com¬ 
missary  for  the  disciples. 

6.  Why  did  He  wish  to  prove  Philip  more 
particularly  ?  John  i.  45. 

7.  In  what  way  did  Philip  think  a  supply 
possible  ?  Why  does  he  speak  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  sum?  Perhaps  this  was  the  amount  at 
hand. 

%  8.  Had  Philip  consulted  with  Andrew,  do 

you  think,  since  he  now  speaks  ?  John  i.  40; 
xii.  22. 

9.  What  was  the  business  of  this  lad  ?  Did 
he  think  this  supply  sufficient?  May  he  have 


thought  of  Christ  working  a  miracle  on  this 
scanty  stock? 

10.  Why  did  Jesus  order  a  classification  of 
the  multitude  ?  How  were  they  placed  ?  How 
many  were  they  ?  Does  this  number  include 
women  and  children  ? 

11.  What  did  Jesus  do  then  ?  What  did  the 
disciples  do? 

12.  Were  they  all  well  supplied  ?  What  was 
to  be  done  with  the  fragments  ?  Why  was 
such  special  care  to  be  taken  of  the  fragments  ? 

13.  To  what  may  the  twelve  baskets  have 
had  reference?  To  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

14.  Of  what  Prophet  did  they  at  once  now 
think?  Deut.  xviii.  15. 

Did  Christ  create  bread  and  fishes  here  ?  Did 
He  increase  the  original  supply  ?  Did  He  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  growing  less?  What  Prophet 
did  a  similar  wonder  ?  1  Kings  xvii.  8-16.  Did 
Jesus  repeat  this  miracle  ?  What  does  this 
miracle  represent  Christ  to  be]? 


CATECHISM. 


IX.  Lord's  Day. 

OF  GOD  THE  FATHER. 


26.  What  believest  thou  when  thou  sayest,  j 
“  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  ?” 

That  the  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  (who  of  nothing  made  heaven  and  earth, 
with  all  that  is  in  them,  who  likewise  upholds 
and  governs  the  same  by  His  eternal  counsel 
and  providence),  is  for  the  sake  of  Christ  His 


Son,  my  God  and  my  Father,  on  whom  I  rely 
so  entirely,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  He  will 
provide  me  with  all  things  necessary  for  soul 
and  body;  and  further,  that  He  will  make 
whatever  evils  He  sends  upon  me  in  this  valley 
■  of  tears  turn  out  to  my  advantage ;  for  He  is 
able  to  do  it,  being  Almighty  God,  and  willing, 
baing  a  faithful  Father. 
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Comments. — Let  the  parallel  narra¬ 
tives  be  read:  Matth.  xiv.  15-21; 
Mark  vi.  35-44;  Luke  ix.  12-17.  Our 
Lord  withdrew  to  the  desert,  or  unin¬ 
habited,  wild  region,  for  two  reasons 
1.  As  John  the  Baptist  had  been  slain, 
(Matth.  xiv.  13,)  He  would  have  fallen 
next,  had  He  not  fled.  His  time  to  die 
had  not  yet  come.  2.  He  and  His  disci¬ 
ples  needed  recreation  and  rest.  (Mark 
vi.  31.).  But  as  the  great  Feast  of  the 
Passover  was  at  hand,  which  drew  many 
Jews  towards  Jerusalem,  great  crowds 
followed  Him  in  His  retreat.  Knowing 
Himself  to  be  the  magnet,  He  was  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  the  needed  retirement, 
and  received  them  kindly.  (Luke  ix. 
11  ;  John  vi.  4.). 

Verse  5.  A  question  naturally  arose 
concerning  the  bread  supply  in  this 
remote  place  apart  from  Bethsaida.  It 
was  likely  first  mooted  by  the  disciples, 
according  to  the  first  three  Evangelists  ; 
and  subsequently  again  by  our  Lord 
Himself.  Philip  may  have  been  a 
commissary  for  Him  and  His  followers. 
If  so,  our  Lord’s  direct  address  seems 
quite  in  place,  since  He  would  be  most 
concerned. 

6.  The  question  was  "  to  prove  ” 
Philip’s  faith  in  his  Master.  He  had 
declared  to  Nathanael  (John  i.  45) 
that  Jesus  was  He  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  had  written,  and  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  stand  by  his  affirma¬ 
tion.  Moses  had  given  the  people 
bread  from  heaven  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  prophets  did  wonders  (2  Kings 
iv.  42-44.).  Did  Philip  believe  Jesus 
to  be  their  equal  ?  Alas !  his  faith  did 
not  abide  the  test.  He  showed  a  slow¬ 
ness  in  apprehending  Christ  here,  as  on 
another  occasion  (John  xiv.  8.). 

7.  He  thinks  only  of  a  natural  means 
of  supplying  provision.  “  Two  hun¬ 
dred  pennyworth ”  This  may  have 
been  the  amount  in  the  common  trea¬ 
sury — about  twenty-five  dollars.  It 
may  have  been  a  hasty  estimate  of  the 
needed  fund,  to  furnish  the  multitude 
with  but  a  little. 

8.  Suffering  them  to  think  over  it 
until  evening  (Matth.  xiv.  15),  they 
suggested  their  dismissal.  He  replies 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  since 
their  wants  might  be  supplied.  They 
confess  their  inability  (Luke  ix.  12, 
13.).  Andrew  was  of  Philip’s  birth¬ 


place,  and  stood  as  mediator  and  coun¬ 
sellor  to  him,  as  it  were  (John  i.  40; 
xii.  22.).,  Likely  the  troubled  Philip 
consulted  with  Andrew. 

9.  This  lad  was  an  humble  sutler, 
who  followed  the  caravan  to  earn  a 
living.  Perhaps,  as  Andrew  had  been 
the  oldest  disciple,  he  may  have  faintly 
hoped  this  meagre  stock  of  provision  to 
be  sufficient  as  a  ground-work  for  the 
Lord  to  raise  a  miraculous  supply  upon. 
Barley-bread  was  the  food  of  the  poor 
man.  Fishes  is  taken  for  anything 
that  is  eaten  with  bread — salt,  olives, 
butter,  flesh.  If  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
prefigured  in  this  feast,  we  prefer  to  re¬ 
cognize  under  this  term  fishes  some¬ 
thing  slain.  Only  by  dying  did  Christ 
become  the  head  of  heaven.  (John  xii. 
24.) 

10.  “  Man’s  necessity  is  God’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  Now  the  Lord  sets  a  table  in 
the  wilderness  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  19.).  The 
multitude  is  placed  in  rows  and  groups 
(Mark  vi.  40)  as  in  garden-plots.  Thus 
no  one  was  overlooked  or  passed  by. 
With  order  and  economy  in  a  family, 
God  will  always  set  a  table  for  His 
children,  in  the  hardest  times  even. 

11.  The  Lord  confers  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  in  which  lay  the  miracle-power. 
The  Father  and  the  Son  ever  work  in 
harmony.  As  the  Master  of  the  feast 
this  was  an  appropriate  and  pleasing 
act.  The  disciples  were  the  waiters 
with  such  aid3  as  they  may  have  ap¬ 
pointed. 

12.  All  were  abundantly  supplied — 
ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand,  at 
least.  The  wife,  mother,  and  child 
were  represented  in  the  husband  and 
father.  There  was  a  loaf  for  every  one- 
thousand  men.  Waste  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Doubtless,  nothing  was  to 
be  lost,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  frag¬ 
ments  all  gathered  and  adjusted  would 
constitute  precisely  the  five  original 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  He  fed  the  mul¬ 
titude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes — 
with  no  more  and  no  less.  The  miracle  lay 
in  their  not  growing  less,  and  not  in 
their  increase  or  multiplication.  To 
make  more  than  the  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes,  is  to  change  the  wonder 
vastly.  See  1  Kings  xvii.  8-16. 

13.  The  twelve  baskets  or  wallets 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  represented 
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in  Christ’s  kingdom,  by  the  Twelve — 
each  of  whom  again  carried  his  bag 

14.  Such  a  Prophet  had  been  fore¬ 
told  (Deuter.  xviii.  15.),  and  now  they 
said  He  has  come. 

The  Bread  of  Heaven  is  plainly 
taught  in  this  Lesson  ;  or,  if  we  choose, 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

1.  It  was  a  feast  of  love.  2.  It  was 
a  universal  feast.  3.  It  was  an  inex¬ 
haustible  feast. 

Again  our  Lord  repeated  His  wonder¬ 
work  (Matth.  xv.  32-39);  Mark  viii. 
1-9).  In  the  former  miraculous  feast 
we  see  the  abundant  provision  for  the 
Jews — God’s  chosen  people.  In  the 
latter,  this  full  supply  for  the  entire 
race  is  shown. 


Turning  Point  in  the  Life  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Of  the  eminent  men  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  no  one  has  come  to  the  close  of 
life  under  a  darker  cloud  of  reprobation 
from  God  and  man  than  Aaron  Burr. 
He  was  the  son  of  parents  eminent  for 
piety.  His  father  was  the  venerable 
president  of  a  Christian  college.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards,  a  most  godly  man,  and 
herself  also  a  woman  renowned  for  her 
rare  Christian  culture.  The  family  ex¬ 
tended  far  back  in  a  luminous  pathway 
of  Christian  faith  and  prayer.  What  an 
accumulation  of  holy  forces  was  concen¬ 
trated  upon  Aaron  Burr’s  boyhood  and 
early  manhood !  They  surrounded  him 
in  no  hard,  repellent  forms,  but  in  the 
genial  graces  and  beautiful  adornments 
of  educated  Christian  society.  The 
piety  of  his  father  was  lighted  up  by  a 
mirthful  humor.  No  happier  men  ever 
lived  than  the  clergy  of  that  age.  The 
best  education  of  the  times  too  was  his. 
Thus  directed,  so  far  as  home  and  in¬ 
heritance  and  circumstance  could  do  it, 
thus  directed  toward  heaven  he  entered 
on  his  active  manhood. 

When  approaching  his  twentieth  year, 
he  became  interested  in  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  The  Spirit  of  God  then  clearly 
set  before  him  the  great  alternative,  and 
pressed  his  decision  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  religion.  He  retired  for  some  weeks 
to  a  rural  town  in  Connecticut,  for  the 
sake  of  settling  once  for  all  the  question 
of  his  religious  character.  Nobody 


knows  what  was  the  history  of  those 
critical  weeks :  through  what  conflicts 
he  passed ;  how  near  he  may  have 
approached  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  ; 
nor  what  fatal  influence  turned  him 
back.  But  he  came  home  resolved,  as 
he  said,  “  never  again  to  trouble  himself 
about  his  soul’s  salvation.” 

To  all  appearance  he  kept  that  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  last.  The  die  was  cast,  as  he 
meant  it  should  be,  “once  for  all.”  It 
is  not  known  that  he  was  ever  again 
seriously  disturbed  by  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  He  entered  on  what  promised  to 
be  a  brilliant  public  career  without  God 
and  without  hope.  He  passed  through 
it  a  godless  man.  He  ended  it,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  ambitions,  and  soured 
against  all  the  world.  He  died  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  abandoned  by  old  friends  for 
years  before,  unsaluted  by  them  as  they 
passed  him  in  the  street,  with  the  guilt 
of  murder  on  his  soul  and  the  brand  of 
Cain  on  his  brow.  So  far  as  man  can 
know,  he  went  speechless  into  eternity, 
with  a  seared  conscience  and  a  hardened 
heart.  God  suffered  him,'  as  he  gen¬ 
erally  does  such  men,  to  die  as  he  had 
lived. 

His  was  a  representative  history — re¬ 
presentative  of  those  who  break  the  line 
of  ancestral  piety,  and  force  their  way 
to  an  irreligious  life  and  death,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  God’s  protective  plans  for  their 
salvation.  It  is  an  appalling  question — 
do  not  angels  pause  and  “  lean  on  their 
harps”  to  catch  the  answer? — “Who 
are  the  Aaron  Burrs  now  living  in 
Christian  families?” — Sunday  School 
Times. 


“  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who 
grew  rich  by  fraud  continue  successful 
through  life,  and  leave  a  fortune  at 
death  ?” 

This  question  was  put  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  business  forty  years. 
After  reflecting  a  while  he  replied : 

“Not  one.  I  have  seen  many  men 
become  rich  as  by  magic,  and  win  golden 
opinions ;  when  some  little  thing  led  to 
an  exposure  of  their  fraud,  and  they 
have  fallen  into  disgrace  and  ruin. 
Arson,  perjury,  murder,  and  suicide  are 
common  crimes  with  those  who  make 
haste  to  be  rich,  regardless  of  the 
means.” 
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MARCH  9. 


LESSON-  X, 


1879. 


Second  Sunday  in  Lent .  Jo/m  ix.  1-7. 

THE  SUBJECT. — THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BLIND  MAN’S  EYES. 


1.  And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  be  saw  a  man 
wbicb  was  blind  from  his  birth. 

2.  And  bis  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Mas¬ 
ter,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind  ? 

3.  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents :  but  that  the  works  of 
God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him. 

4.  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night  eometh,  when  no 
man  can  work. 


5.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world. 

6.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  ou  the 
ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he 
anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the 
clay, 

7.  And  said  unto  him,  Go  wash  in  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent.) 
He  went  his  way  therefore,  and  washed,  and 
came  seeing. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  miracle  does  this  Lesson  teach  ?  Let 
the  teacher  relate  the  history  of  the  cure  to  the 
Class. 

Verse  1.  On  what  day  did  Jesus  meet  the 
blind  man  ?  Where  did  He  meet  him  ?  Since 
when  had  he  been  blind?  Where  did  the  poor 
usually  beg  ?  (Acts  iii.  2 — verse  8).  In  what  re¬ 
spect  are  we  all  born  blind. 

2.  What  question  did  His  disciples  ask  Jesus  ? 
Can  parents  so  sin  as  to  entail  its  consequences 
on  their  children  ?  Bid  they  seem  to  think 
that  some  men’s  punishments  might  out-run 
their  sins?  (1  Tim.  v.  24). 

3.  Does  Jesus  deny  the  sinful  nature  of  these 
arents  and  their  sons?  What  would  He  not 
ave  them  believe?  How  is  God’s  glory  mani¬ 
fested  through  this  man’s  affliction  ?  By  Christ’s 
overmastering  of  the  evil  and  bringing  him  to 
Spiritual  sight.  Vs.  35-8. 

4.  What  was  Christ’s  day?  What  does  He 
compare  to  the  night?  What  was  His  work? 
To  work  out  a  plan  of  redemption. 

5.  To  what  does  Christ  compare  Himself?  To 


the  Sun.  Are  day  and  night  contrasted  through 
Jesus  and  the  blind  man  ? 

6.  What  did  Jesus  then  do  ?  Why  do  you 
suppose  He  did  so  ? 

7.  Whither  did  He  send  him  then  ?  Did  he 
obey  ?  Does  his  obedience  show  confidence 
and  faith  in  Jesus ?  Was  some  such  credence 
necessary  to  a  cure?  How  does  his  obedience 
compare  with  Naaman’s?  2  Kings  v.  10.  What 
does  Siloam  mean  ?  Where  was  this  fountain  ? 
Under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Why  was  it  so 
named  ?  The  pious  Jews  regarded  it  as  sent  or 
given  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  the  City.  Did 
he  return  blind?  In  what  brief  and  striking 
way  does  he  tell  his  story?  V.  11.  Did  another 
cure  occur  to  him  ?  Spiritual  sight.  What 
may  all  those  diseases  from  birth  typify  ?  Origi¬ 
nal  Sin.  What  do  their  cures  teach  us  ?  Be- 
demption  from  the  power  of  sin  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Are  we  related  to  this  blind  man  in 
any  way  ?  Will  we  also  have  our  spiritual  eye 
opened  by  our  Lord  ? 


CATECHISM. 


X.  Lord's  Day. 


27.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  the  providence 
of  God? 

The  Almighty  and  everywhere  present  power 
of  God ;  whereby,  as  it  were  by  His  hand,  He 
upholds  and  governs  heaven,  earth,  and  ail 
creatures :  so  that  herbs  and  grass,  rain  and 
drought,  fruitful  and  barren  years,  meat  and 
drink,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty, 
yea  all  things  come  not  by  chance,  but  by  His 
fatherly  hand. 


28.  What  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  know  that 
God  has  created,  and  by  His  providence  doth 
still  uphold  all  things  ? 

That  we  may  be  patient  in  adversity;  thank¬ 
ful  in  prosperity ;  and  that  in  all  things  which 
may  hereafter  befal  us,  we  place  our  firm  trust 
in  our  faithful  God  and  Father,  that  nothing 
shall  separate  us  from  His  love;  since  all  crea¬ 
tures  are  so  in  His  hand,  that  without  His  will 
they  cannot  so  much  as  move  ? 


1.  O  very  God  of  very  God, 

And  very  Light  of  Light, 

Whose  feet  this  earth’s  dark  valley  trod, 
That  so  it  might  be  bright; 

2.  Our  hopes  are  weak,  our  fears  are  strong, 

Thick  darkness  blinds  our  eyes  ; 

Cold  is  the  night,  and  oh  !  we  long 
That  Thou,  our  Sun,  would’st  rise. 


3.  And  even  now,  though  dull  and  grey, 

The  cast  is  bright’ning  fast, 

And  kindling  to  the  perfect  day, 

That  never  shall  be  past. 

4.  Oh,  guide  us  till  our  path  is  done, 

And  we  have  reached  the  shore 
Where  Thou,  our  Everlasting  Sun, 
Art  shining  evermore. 
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Comments.  We  have  in  this  chapter 
an  account  of  a  man  who  wa9  born 
blind,  1-5.  Christ  opens  his  eyes,  6,  7. 
The  man  is  questioned  by  his  neighbors, 
8-12.  He  is  brought  to  the  Pharisees, 
who  question  him  again,  13-17.  They 
question  likewise  his  parents,  18-23. 
They  once  more  question  the  man,  who, 
vindicating  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Christ,  is  excommunicated  by  them, 
24-34.  Jesus  hears  of  his  fate,  finds 
him,  and  reveals  Himself  to  him  as  the 
Christ — thus  opening  the  eye  of  his 
spirit,  35-8. 

Verse  1.  It  was  on  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath  (v.  4);  likely  in  the  morning.  We 
must  think  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Temple, 
and  a  gate-way,  where  the  poor,  misera¬ 
ble  and  blind  sat  and  begged,  (Acts  iii. 
2)  ;  and  (v.  8.)  This  man  born  blind  is 
a  type  of  ourselves  who  are  all  by  nature 
and  from  birth  with  the  eye  of  Faith 
closed.  The  bestowing  of  the  grace  of 
faith  is  truly  like  the  opening  of  the 
inner  eye  to  the  marvellous  light  of  God. 
To  open  the  eye  of  the  spirit  is  more 
than  the  opening  of  the  natural  eye. 
(John  xiv.  12). 

2.  The  connection  between  sin  and 
punishment  the  disciples  assume  as  a 
settled  truth.  That  parents’  sins  are 
entailed  upon  children  is  also  a  fact 
declared  by  daily  experience  and  the 
divine  record  (Ex.  xx.  5.)  They  seem 
to  think  that  this  man’s  affliction  had 
anticipated  his  sin,  perhaps,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  saying  of  the  apostle  (1  Tim. 
v.  24). 

3-  The  sinfulness  of  parents  and  off¬ 
spring  is  not  denied  by  our  Lord.  They 
were  sinners — father,  mother,  and  son. 
Merely  the  direct  visitation  of  a  specific 
sin  would  He  have  them  to  dismiss. 
None  of  their  sins  were  the  direct  cause 
of  his  blindness.  “  It  is  not  a  lesson  of 
wrath,”  He  would  say,  “  but  much 
rather  an  instance  in  which  God  may 
manifest  His  glorious  attribute  of  mercy.” 
Sin  and  its  consequences  are  of  the  devil 
and  man’s  disobedience.  According  to 
the  plan  of  redemption,  however,  the 
wrath  of  demon  ani  man  shall  be  turned 
to  His  praise  (Ps.  lxxvi.  10.)  This 
man  was  brought  to  spiritual  sight, 
through  his  affliction. 

4.  Through  the  advent  and  works  of 
Christ,  the  works  of  darkness  and  night 
were  all  sooner  to  be  turned  to  day  and 


glory.  He  only  speaks  here  of  the 
works  which  He  is  to  perform  during 
His  stay  on  earth.  This  He  calls  His 
day.  Hence  He  was  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  during  His  working  day,  though 
He  knew  that  His  very  diligence  would 
only  hasten  on  the  night  of  His  death. 
But  six  months  more  remained  until 
His  crucifixion — His  night.  His  work 
was  to  establish  a  plan  of  redemption. 

5.  He  compares  Himself  to  the  na¬ 
tural  sun,  whose  province  it  is  to  dis¬ 
pense  light.  Very  striking  is  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Christ,  the  Light,  and  the 
blind  man — a  child  of  night. 

6.  His  preliminary  acts  are  to  us 
mysterious.  Doubtless  He  would  cre¬ 
ate  hope  and  confidence  in  the  poor 
man’s  soul  thereby.  Out  of  clay  and 
slime  God  created  man  in  the  beginning, 
and  here  again  He  shows  a  creative 
hand,  as  it  were.  The  touch  and  the 
salve  would  tend  towards  arresting  His 
attention,  the  exciting  of  hope  and  faith, 
it  may  be.  Some  feeble  co-operation 
we  must  admit  as  necessary,  unless  we 
conceive  of  the  man  as  mere  clay  in  the 
potter’s  hand.  These  acts  were,  then,  in¬ 
tended  to  nurse  a  faith  into  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity. 

7.  A  still  further  discipline  and  nurs¬ 
ing  is  afforded  Him  by  the  mission  on 
which  He  was  sent,  or  led  by  some  one. 
There  was  a  germ  of  faith  on  hand, 
which  showed  itself  active  through  His 
obedience. 

Siloam.  This  was  a  fountain  under 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Because  of  its 
blessing  to  the  city,  the  waters. of  which 
were  conveyed  to  all  homes  and  quarters, 
the  pious  Jews  regarded  it  as  God’s  gift. 
It  was  also  made  a  type  of  Christ.  The 
man  knew  of  the  sayings  of  this  famous 
pool  and  went  full  of  hope  thither.  How 
different  was  his  conduct  from  Naaman. 
(2  Kings,  v.  10-15.)  Without  any  de¬ 
bate,  he  goes  on  his  errand.  But  he 
went  still  more  gladly  away.  Cmsar 
once  said,  "I  went,  I  saw,  I  conquered  /” 
This  poor  beggar  is  abreast  with  Ccesar 
when  he  says,  'A  went!  Iwashed!  I  saw!'1 

(v.ll.)  _ 

God  can  make  you  happy  in  the 
world,  with  the  world,  or  without  the 
world  ;  but  never  expect  that  any  thing, 
or  any  one,  can  make  you  happy  but 
the  Lord. 
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Third'  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  x.  1-10. 

THE  SUBJECT. — CHRIST,  THE  DOOR. 


1.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  en- 
tereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber. 

2.  But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the 
shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

3.  To  him  the  porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep 
hear  his  voice  :  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,  and  leadeth  them  out. 

4.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep, 
he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him : 
for  they  know  his  voice. 

5.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but 
will  flee  from  him  :  for  they  know  not  the  voice 
of  strangers. 


6.  This  parable  spake  Jesus  unto  them  :  but 
they  understood  not  what  things  they  were 
which  he  spake  unto  them. 

7.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the 
sheep. 

8.  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves 
and  robbers :  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them. 

9.  I  am  the  door  :  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in, 
he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and 
find  pasture. 

10.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and 
to  kill,  and  to  destroy :  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  kind  of  a  discourse  did  Christ  speak  in 
this  Lesson?  Parable.  What  is  a  parable  or 
allegory  ?  A  figurative  form  of  speech.  Why 
did  He  speak  the  parable  of  the  Sheepfold  then  ? 
To  teach  that  the  Pharisees  were  false  teachers, 
as  compared  with  Himself.  What  two  charac¬ 
ters  does  He  compare  ?  The  true  and  false 
teacher. 

Verse  1.  Why  does  our  Lord  frequently  use 
the  terms,  Verily ,  verily?  What  is  meant  by 
the  sheepfold  ?  Who  is  the  door  of  the  King¬ 
dom?  Verses  7  and  9.  Who  are  the  sheep  ? 
Why  are  believers  so  called  ?  Why  are  false 
teachers  called  thieves  and  robbers  ?  How  does 
a  thief  differ  from  a  robber  ?  They  rob  God, 
Christ  and  the  soul.  What  is  it  to  climb  up 
some  other  way  ?  To  approach  God  out  of 
Christ. 

2.  By  what  door  do  the  sheep  \  enter  this 
fold?  Had  the  Jewish  teachers  entered  by 
Him ?  Could  they  then  be  true  guides? 

3.  Who  is  the  porter?  The  Spirit  of  God. 
Had  the  false  teachers  and  shepherds  heard  His 
voice  ?  Could  they  then  expect  Him  to  open 
other  hearts  to  their  teaching?  Whence  ought 
they  to  have  led  them  ?  To  Christ. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  putting  forth  the  sheep  ? 


The  exercise  of  their  shepherd  office.  How  did 
shepherds  move  their  flocks  ?  By  going  before. 
How  could  these  guides  of  souls  have  gone 
before  them  ?  By  their  example. 

5.  Did  the  flocks  of  the  East  know  their 
master’s  voice  ?  Did  the  earnest  souls  in  Zion 
know  and  obey  their  leaders’  voices  ? 

6.  Whom  did  Christ  mean  by  false  sheph¬ 
erds  ?  Chap.  ix.  40-1. 

7.  Who  is  the  true  door? 

8.  What  does  He  call  such  as  claimed  to  be 
more  or  as  much  as  He  is  ? 

9.  Is  Christ  of  any  service  to  us,  unless  we 
come  to  God  by  Him  ?  Out  of  what  are  Chris¬ 
tians  led?  Into  what?  What  is  meant  by 
pasture  ?  From  what  is  he  saved  ? 

10.  How  does  Christ  compare  His  work  with 
every  false  or  hireling  shepherd  ?  Life  and 
Death.  Who  described  these  shepherds  before  ? 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  What  does  abundantly  mean 
here  ?  Eternally. 

What  should  be  the  object  of  all  Christian 
teaching?  To  bring  men  to  Christ.  How  can 
we  best  secure  success  to  our  efforts  ?  By  our¬ 
selves  knowing  Christ.  What  would  Christ 
call  a  false  teacher?  Vers.  1,  8,  10. 


CATECHISM. 


XI.  Lord's  Day. 
OF  GOD  THE  SON. 


29.  Why  is  the  Son  of  God  called  Jesus,  that 
is,  a  Saviour  ? 

Because  He  saveth  us,  and  delivereth  us  from 
our  sins ;  and  likewise,  because  we  ought  not  to 
seek,  neither  can  find  salvation  in  any  other. 

30.  Do  such  then  believe  in  Jesus  the  only 
Saviour,  who  seek  their  salvation  and  happiness 
of  saints,  of  themselves,  or  anywhere  else  ? 


They  do  not ;  for  though  they  boast  of  Him  in 
words,  yet  in  deeds  they  deny  Jesus,  the  only 
deliverer  and  Saviour:  for  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  true,  that  either  Jesus  is  not  a 
complete  Saviour,  or  that  they,  who  by  a  true 
faith  receive  this  Saviour,  must  find  all  things 
in  Him  necessary  to  their  salvation. 
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Comments.  Our  Lord  speaks  the 
parable  of  the  sheep-fold,  (vs.  1-6),  and 
•  proclaims  Himself  the  door  of  it  (vs.  7— 
10.)  He  had  just  received  the  poor 
man,  to  whom  He  had  given  sight  (chap, 
ix.)  into  close  communion  with  Himself, 
whilst  the  Pharisees  had  cast  him  out. 
By  thus  banishing  him,  they  believed 
him  to  belong  i>o  longer  to  the  society 
of  God’s  children,  yet  Jesus  had  admit¬ 
ted  him  into  right-fellowship  with 
God,  through  himself,  the  only  right 
door.  The  common  people  were  conse¬ 
quently  in  doubt,  not  knowing  whom  to 
believe  and  follow, — Christ,  whose  mira¬ 
cles  were  so  grand,  or  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  who  sat  in  Moses’  seat.  They 
needed  light,  therefore.  Hence  our  Lord 
declares,  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  not 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  only  way  to 
God,  they  could  not  themselves  belong 
to  the  true  spiritual  fold,  and  much  less 
be  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  however 
loud  their  pretensions.  What  they 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  as  well  as 
what  they  really  proved  to  be — both 
these  parts  are  brought  out  plainly  in 
the  parable  by  the  contrast  which  He 
draws  between  the  true  and  false  shep¬ 
herd. 

Verse  1.  Verily,  verily.  How  often  does 
Christ  open  a  discourse  or  saying  in  this 
way.  Twice  it  recurs  in  the  lesson. 
He  would  arrest  and  fix  attention  by  it. 
Sheep-fold:  This  is  God’s  kingdom — the 
Church.  Twice  He  assures  us  now  that 
He  is  that  door,  (vs.  7-9.)  No  one  can 
come  to  God,  unless  through  Him. 
(John  xiv.  6.)  Believers  are  compared 
to  sheep ,  who,  because  of  their  docile 
and  obedient  dispositions,  are  willing  to 
enter  by  the  Gospel-way.  Revelation, 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  Gospel 
and  its  ordinances — these  are  the  walls 
around  about  Zion.  By  nature  all  men 
stood  without.  Through  Christ  we  may 
enter  within  the  family  of  God.  Thief, 
Robber :  the  one  takes  by  cunning  and 
stealth ;  the  other,  by  violence.  All 
attempts  to  approach  God,  except 
through  Christ,  are  pronounced  unlawful 
and  wicked.  They  rob  God  of  His  due 
honors,  Christ  of  His  proper  glory,  and 
the  soul  of  salvation.  Let  it  be  done 
stealthily,”  “  through  nature,  up  to  na¬ 
ture’s  God,  or  defiantly,  by  building  a 
tower — it  is  all  done  in  a  selfish  spirit, 
and  so  proves  itself  a  kin  to  the  motive 


of  the  thief  or  robber.  A  refusing  to 
believe  and  obey  the  Prophets  and 
Moses,  as  did  the  Pharisees,  or  refusing 
to  believe  and  obey  the  Gospel,  is  to 
imagine  some  other  way  open,  over  which 
man  can  ascend  to  God.  (John  2:  13- 
18.) 

2.  As  a  shepherd  of  souls  is  first  and 
foremost  of  the  sheep  too,  he  that  has 
not  found  the  door,  as  a  member  of  the 
fold,  will  surely  not  prove  a  knowing 
shepherd  either.  As  they  did  not  know 
Him  and  yet  were  within  the  fold — and 
shepherds  also —  what  were  they  but 
“thieves”  and  “robbers?”  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  Christian  fold  may 
not  have  just  such  characters  within  it¬ 
self.  To  play  the  religious  character 
and  perform  devotions  for  selfish  euds  is 
bordering  on  simony  and  sacrilege — in 
the  Sunday-school,  in  the  Church,  in 
Society. 

3.  The  porter :  This  is  a  name  and  of¬ 
fice  assigned  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
pervaded  the  Law,  animated  all  the 
Prophecies  and  Psalms,  and  filled  the 
ancient  Church.  Had  they  been  true 
Israelites,  and  not  merely  of  Israel,  they 
could  not  but  have  heard  that  voice ; 
had  their  own  hearts  opened  to  the 
truth  of  the  Messiah,  and  been  enabled 
to  instruct  and  prepare  the  flock  for  His 
advent  among  them.  A  true  Shepherd 
of  Israel  would  have  led  the  flock  out  of 
themselves,  out  of  earthly  expectations 
and  unbelief,  by  the  truth  and  unction 
of  His  work,  even  as  the  earthly  tend¬ 
ers  knew  and  controlled  their  sheep, 
even  by  name. 

4-5.  Putteth  forth  His  own  sheep:  By 
their  ministry  and  example  among  and 
before  the  flock,  they  might  have  led 
them  nearer  to  the  kingdom  that  was 
about  to  be  established  in  their  midst. 
But  being  nominal  and  selfish  shepherds, 
the  earnest  souls,  such  as  Simeon  and 
Anna,  had  long  since  ceased  to  heed 
their  command  or  follow  their  example. 
Indeed  they  fled  away,  as  from  the  voice 
of  a  stranger. 

6.  As  it  was  a  parable  or  allegory, 
they  did  not  understand  the  application. 
That  the  Pharisees  and  spiritual  guides 
wTere  meant  by  “them,"  however,  we 
may  see  in  verses  40-1,  in  chapter  ix. 

7.  AVith  emphasis  now  He  proclaims 
Himself  to  be  the  d<>or,  gate  or  way  fo 
God,  for  all  the  lost  sheep. 
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8.  All  that  ever  came  before  me,  etc. 
The  term  before  must  Dot  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense.  It  does  not  here  signify 
a  going  before  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  great  Prophets  and  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  were  glorious  forerunners  of  Christ. 
But  all  that  ever  came  in  His  name, 
claiming  His  place  and  prerogatives; 
all  that  ever  pretended  to  be  the  media¬ 
tor  between  God  and  man,  before  His 
advent,  were  “thieves  and  robbers.” 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  that  may 
follow  Him.  No  other  name  or  Gospel 
can  be  proclaimed  without  robbing  both 
God  and  man.  Nor  will  earnest  souls 
heed  them  hereafter,  as  little  as  those 
were  honored  in  former  days.  Only 
their  like  were  carried  away. 

9.  Through  Him  as  the  door  can  men 
enter  into  communion  with  God  and 
thus  be  saved  from  the  surrounding 
powers  of  evil.  In  and  out  is  taken  to 
mean  Christian  liberty  by  some.  Let  us 
believe  it  to  signify  a  going  into  Truth 
and  Life,  and  by  consequence,  out  of  the 
region  of  sin,  evil  and  death.  (John 
viii.  32-36.)  Pasture  signifies  Grace — 
the  bread  of  angels  and  food  of  souls. 

10.  The  selfish  guides  of  the  old  cove¬ 
nant,  and  Christ  the  true  and  good 
Shepherd  are  here  strikingly  contrasted. 
For  the  character  of  the  former,  read 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  2,  etc.  For  the  latter,  see 
verse  11.  The  former  wrought  death  ; 
Christ  is  life  and  salvation.  Abundant¬ 
ly  may  mean  etern  ally. 

Practical  thoughts :  There  is  a  king¬ 
dom  of  God  at  hand.  Christ  is  the  en¬ 
trance  and  way  to  God  for  men.  The 
object  of  all  Christian  teaching  is  to  win 
souls  for  God  through  Christ.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  all  such  teaching  depends  upon 
our  own  peisonal  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Faith  and  godliness  challenge 
God’s  Spirit  upon  all  our  efforts.  See 
Col.  iv.  3  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ; 
Rev.  iii.  8 ;  in  reference  to  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  those  hearts  to  whom  we 
are  called  to  minister  in  the  Lord. 


Our  One  Life. 


’Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle !  Life  is  brief, 
And  sin  is  here. 

Our  age  is  tut  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 

We  have  no  tune  to  sport  away  the  hours, 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 


Not  ma?iy  lives,  but  only  one  have  we, — 

One,  only  one; — 

How  sacred  should  this  one  life  ever  be — 

That  narrow  span  ; — 

Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil, 

Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil. 

Our  being  is  no  shadow  of  thin  air, 

No  vacant  dream, 

No  fable  of  the  things  that  never  were, 

But  only  seem. 

’Tis  full  of  meaning  as  of  mystery, 

Though  strange  and  solemn  may  that  meaning  be. 

Our  sorrows  are  no  phantom  of  the  night, 

No  idle  tale; 

No  cloud  that  floats  along  a  sky  of  light, 

On  summer  gale. 

They  are  the  true  realities  of  earth, 

Friends  and  companions  even  from  our  birth. 

O  life  below — how  brief,  and  poor  and  sad! 
One  heavy  sigh. 

O  life  above — how  long,  how  fair,  how  glad, 
An  endless  joy. 

Oh,  to  be  done  with  daily  dying  here  ; 

Oh,  to  begin  the  living  in  yon  sphere  ! 

O  day  of  time,  how  dark !  O  sky  and  earth; 
How  dull  your  hue ; 

O  day  of  Christ — how  bright !  O  sky  and  earth; 
Made  fair  and  new  ! 

Come,  better  Eden,  with  thy  fresher  green; 
Come,  brighter  Salem,  gladden  all  the  scene ! 

— Horcitius  Bonar 

Thy  Way,  not  Mine. 

Thy  way,  not  mine,  O  Lord, 

However  dark  it  be  ! 

Lead  me  by  thine  own  hand, 

Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  it  be  or  rough, 

It  will  be  still  the  best, 

Winding  or  straight,  it  matters  not, 

It  leads  me  to  thy  rest. 

I  dare  not  choose  my  lot : 

I  would  not  if  I  might ; 

Choose  thou  for  me,  my  God, 

So  shall  I  walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I  seek 
Is  thine  :  so  let  the  way 
That  leads  to  it  be  thine, 

Else  I  must  surely  stray. 

Take  thou  my  cup,  and  it 
With  joy  or  sorrow  fill, 

As  best  to  thee  may  seem  ; 

Choose  thou  my  good  and  ill. 

Choose  thou  for  me  my  friends, 

My  sickness  or  my  health, 

Choose  thou  my  cares  for  me, 

My  poverty  or  wealth. 

Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 

In  things  or  great  or  small ; 

Be  thou  my  guide,  my  strength, 

My  wisdom,  and  my  all. 

— Horatius  Bonar . 
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MARCH  23. 


EESSON  XII, 


1879. 


Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  xi.  33-44. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  RAISING  OP  LAZARUS. 


33.  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  weeping, 
and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her, 
he  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled, 

34.  And  said,  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?  They 
say  unto  him,  Lord,  come  and  see. 

35.  Jesus  wept. 

36.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  beloved 
him  ! 

37.  And  some  of  them  said,  Could  not  this 
man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have 
caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died  ? 

38.  Jesus  therefore  again  groaning  in  him¬ 
self,  cometh  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave,  and  a 
stone  lay  upon  it. 

39.  Jesus  said,  Take  ye  away  the  stone. 
Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  saith 
unto  him,  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh :  for 
he  hath  been  dead  four  days. 


40.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said  I  not  unto  thee, 
that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see 
the  glory  of  God  ? 

41.  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from,  the 
place  where  the  dead  was  laid.  And  Jesus 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  Father,  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  : 

42.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  al¬ 
ways  :  but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by, 
I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me. 

43.  And  when  he  thus  had  spoken,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth. 

44.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes  :  and  his  face 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith 
unto  them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  is  Bethany  f  What  do  you  know  of 
it  ?  How  many  dead  did  Christ  raise,  as  far  as 
we  know  ?  Who  were  they  ?  What  may  these 
three  cases  teach  us  ?  The  different  stages  of 
spiritual  death.  Can  you  relate  the  history  of 
this  miracle  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  ? 

Verse  33.  What  do  we  generally  see  around 
a  tomb  ?  Is  this  weeping  a  sign  of  the  truth  of 
the  narrative ?  What  troubled  Jesus?  The 
sight  of  sin’s  final  wages. 

34.  Why  did  he  ask  where  the  tomb  was? 
Being  like  unto  us,  He  chose  to  not  know  many 
things.  Who  told  Him  where  it  was  ?  The 
sisters  likely. 

35.  For  what  is  this  verse  remarkable  ?  The 
shortest  in  the  English  New  Testament.  Why 
did  Jesus  weep  ?  Because  of  the  effects  of  sin 
in  the  race,  and  the  sacrifice  and  time  required 
to  redeem  us. 

36.  Was  this  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
Jesus? 

37.  What  did  they  mean  by  this  question  ? 
To  have  the  people  to  question  the  reality  of 
that  cure. 

38.  Hid  this  malice  again  stir  the  soul  of 


Jesus  afresh  ?  How  do  you  conceive  of  this 
grave  ?  It  was  a  cavern. 

39.  Why  had  others  to  remove  the  stone? 
To  be  witnesses  of  his  actual  burial  there  ? 
How  long  had  Lazarus  been  buried  ?  When  did 
they  usually  bury  their  dead  in  the  East  ? 
John,  xix,  42. 

40.  Did  Martha’s  faith  waver  ?  Was  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  faith  to  be  at  hand,  in  order  to  perform 
a  miracle  ?  Did  this  mild  reproof  likely  nurse 
her  faith  ? 

41-2.  Why  did  Jesus  look  up  ?  To  show  that 
His  power  came  from  God.  Did  they  accuse 
Him  of  being  in  league  with  Satan  ?  For  whose 
sake  does  He  tell  us  that  He  so  speaks? 

43.  Does  Jesus  seem  to  have  applied  more 
spiritual  force  in  raising  Lazarus  than  He  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  other  two  raisings  ?  How  do  you 
account  for  the  difference? 

44.  Did  Jesus  find  a  response  to  His  call? 
Where  do  we  find  Lazarus  next  ?  John  xii,  1-8. 

What  is  Lazarus  a  symbol  of?  Of  mankind 
under  the  power  of  death.  Is  this  resurrection 
then  a  proof  and  pledge  of  the  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  ?  What  is  the  best  proof  of  our  resurrec¬ 
tion  ?  1  Cor.  xv,  12-20. 


CATECHISM. 

XII.  Lord's  Day. 


31.  Why  is  He  called  Christ,  that  is, 
anointed  ? 

Because  He  is  ordained  of  God  the  Father, 
and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  our 
chief  Prophet  and  teacher;  who  has  full/ re¬ 
vealed  to  us  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of  God 
concerning  our  redemption,  and  to  be  our  only 
High  Priest,  who,  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  His 
body,  has  redeemed  us,  and  makes  continual 
intercession  with  the  Father  for  us ;  and  also 
to  be  our  eternal  King,  who  governs  us  by  His 
word  and  Spirit,  and  who  defends  and  pre¬ 


serves  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  salvation  He 
has  purchased  for  us. 

32.  But  why  art  thou  called  a  Christian  ? 

Because  I  am  a  member  of  Christ  by  faith, 
and  thus  am  partaker  of  His  anointing,  that  so 
I  may  confess  His  name,  and  present  myself  a 
living  sacrifice  of  thankfulness  to  Him;  and 
also,  that  with  a  free  and  good  conscience  I 
may  fight  against  sin  and  Satan  in  this  life, 
and  afterwards  reign  with  Him  eternally,  over 
all  creatures. 
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Comments. — Here  we  are  at  Bethany , 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olivet, 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  (Mark 
xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29),  where  the  happy 
family  of  Lazarus,  Mary  and  Martha 
lived,  and  entertained  Jesus  frequently ; 
where  He  showed  Himself  to  be  truly 
man ,  by  His  sweet  friendship  and  tears ; 
where  He  showed  Himself  to  be  truly 
God ,  by  raising  His  friend  out  of  the 
tomb;  and  where  He  ascended  to  heaven, 
(Luke  xxiv.  50.) — This  was  Christ’s 
last  and  greatest  miracle. 

We  read  of  three  dead  raised — repre¬ 
senting,  perhaps,  three  different  stages 
of  spiritual  death.  The  first  had  just 
died — Jairus’  daughter  (Matth.  ix.  18, 
19,  xxiii.  6  ;  Mark  v.  22-24,  xxxv.  43; 
Luke  viii.  41,  42,  xlix.  56.)  This  fresh 
corpse  tells  of  the  beginning  of  sin.  The 
second  is  being  carried  to  the  grave — 
the  widow’s  son  (Luke  vii.  11-16). 
This  is  a  type  of  habitual  sin.  The 
third  (Lazarus)  is  buried  and  corrupt¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  symbol  of  the  hardened 
sinner.  A  child,  a  youth,  and  a  man 
were  raised — but  no  veteran,  or  aged 
person.  Is  there  then  a  stage  of  death, 
beyond  which  there  is  no  resurrection  ? 
If  so,  there  is  a  (i  dead  line”  indeed  to 
be  shunned. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  re¬ 
late  the  foregoing  portion  of  the  chap¬ 
ter — the  sickness  of  Lazarus,  the  sisters’ 
message  to  Jesus,  our  Lord’s  delay,  and 
discourse  to  His  disciples,  His  arrival  at 
Bethany  four  days  after  his  burial,  the 
meeting  of  Jesus  and  the  sisters,  and 
their  distress,  His  conduct  and  words  at 
the  grave. 

Verse  33.  Weeping.  This  is  a  very 
natural  scene.  We  see  it  every  day  in 
the  grave-yard.  It  is  no  fiction,  then. 
Groaned — troubled.  Doubtless,  He  was 
so  powerfully  affected  in  His  holy  na¬ 
ture,  because  of  the  effect  of  sin  in  the 
human  race.  Lazarus  was  for  Him  a 
picture  of  mankind. 

34.  Where ,  &c.  ?  J esus,  as  man, 
acted  like  His  brethren,  in  knowing 
and  not  knowing,  many  things.  Martha 
and  Mary  answered  His  question. 

35.  The  shortest  verse  in  the  English 
Testament.  Why  did  He  weep.  Surely 
not  because  of  pity  or  compassion  for 
His  friend  ;  nor  from  sympathy  with  the 
sisters.  He  must  have  known  that  all 
ground  for  such  tears  would  presently 


be  removed.  He  wept  because  of  the 
effects  of  sin  upon  mankind ;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  yet  long  reign  of  death, 
ere  the  plan  of  redemption  could  effectu¬ 
al!  v  neutralize  the  Fall. 

36.  These  were  noble-hearted  souls, 
who  yet  had  no  thought  of  His  power. 
They  knew  Him  here  as  one  in  straits 
who  challenged  their  pity,  rather. 

37-  If  these  were  enemies  to  Christ, 
their  remark  can  readily  be  fathomed. 
They  intended  to  cast  a  doubt  over  the 
reality  of  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind. 
They  wished  to  move  the  people  to  a 
disbelief  in  that  miracle.  They  meant 
to  say :  “  If  He  really  did  that  work, 
why  did  He  not  prevent  the  death  of 
this  man — His  friend  ?  But  since  He 
is  too  weak  for  this,  He,  of  course,  was 
not  equal  to  curing  that  blind  man.” 

38.  It  was  this  exhibition  of  malice 
in  their  hearts  that  excited  afresh  His 
tender  soul.  A  cave.  The  grave  of 
Lazarus  is  still  pointed  out  to  travellers 
— a  wretched  cavern,  like  a  cellar,  about 
twenty-five  steps  deep. 

39.  The  men  who  removed  the  flag¬ 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  were 
thus  themselves  witnesses  of  the  fact, 
that  Lazarus  lay  therein  dead,  not  sim¬ 
ply  entranced.  Martha,  the  sister,  was 
not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  condition 
of  her  brother’s  corpse.  Four  days. 
They  usually  buried  their  dead  on  the 
day  of  their  death.  John  xix.  42. 

40.  It  was  always  necessary  that 
faith  should  be  at  hand  in  some  mind, 
in  order  to  a  miraculous  work.  This 
mild  reprimand  nursed  the  flickering 
credence  in  poor  Martha’s  soul. 

41-2.  It  was  in  harmony  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  that  Jesu3  always 
worked,  and  not  by  the  power  of  the 
Devil,  as  the  wicked  Jews  had  charged 
against  Him.  Because  of  the  people. 
That  they  might  see  that  He  and  the 
Father  were  one. 

43.  How  easily  He  raised  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus — as  a  mother  wakens 
her  babe.  More  effort  was  already  re¬ 
quired  for  the  raising  of  the  widow’s 
son.  But  here  is  a  harder  task,  if  we 
may  so  speak.  Groans,  tears,  and  a 
loud  cry  were  necessary  to  draw  a  living 
man  out  of  a  mass  of  corruption. 

44.  But  He  was  the  Prince  of  Life. 
Death  gave  forth  its  prey.  Bound. 
His  hands  and  feet  were  wrapped 
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(swathed)  not  together  but  separately. 
The  great  work  was  done.  What  re¬ 
mained,  others  could  easily  perform. 
No  wonder  that  we  read  of  a  banquet 
when  we  next  meet  with  this  household. 
John  xii.  1-8.  Tradition  makes  Lazarus 
to  have  been  much  younger  than  his 
sisters — about  thirty  years  old,  at  the 
time  of  his  death — and  that  he  lived 
thirty  years  longer.  Some  say  that  be 
became  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  he  is  said 
to  have  asked  Jesus,  after  arising  out  of 
the  grave  and  region  of  the  dead, 
whether  he  m  ust  die  again.  And  learning 
that  it  must  needs  be  so,  he  never  smiled 
any  more. 

Spinoza,  a  great  philosopher,  said 
that  if  he  could  believe  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Lazarus,  he  would  cast  aside  his 
whole  system  and  accept  the  whole  of 

Christianitv. 

%! 

In  the  death  of  Lazarus  we  have  a 
picture  of  mankind  under  the  power  of 
sin  and  death.  Lazarus  means  the  for¬ 
saken  one.  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  in  rais¬ 
ing  him  and  placing  him  at  the  ban¬ 
queting  table,  without  any  odor  of 
death  and  the  grave,  illustrate  in  a 
mould,  as  it  were,  mankind  delivered 
and  raised  to  the  Marriage  Supper  of 
the  Lamb  in  heaven.  With  other 
moral  truths  this  great  transaction  may 
teach  us,  a  proof  and  pledge  of  the 
general  resurrection. 


Joys  of  Authorship. 

A  fondness  of  our  employment,  what¬ 
ever  that  employment  may  be,  will  carry 
us  successfully  through  all  its  drudgery. 
Michael  Angelo’s  devotion  to  his  work 
brought  pleasure  to  him  in  the  eight 
months  spent  in  the  marble-country  of 
Carrara,  selecting  and  preparing  blocks 
for  his  statues. 

This  love  of  our  work  keeps  us  up  in 
spite  of  discouragements  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  when  weariness  has  given  us  a 
temporary  distaste  for  it,  we  soon  return 
to  our  favorite  employment  with  renewed 
effort. 

Johnson  says:  “I  keep  myself  dig¬ 
ging  at  my  work  till  I  like  it ;  then  I 
work  till  the  glow  comes.” 

“  Poetry,”  says  Coleridge,  *•  has  been 
to  me  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ; 
it  has  soothed  my  affliction,  it  has  mul¬ 


tiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments,  it 
has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to 
discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in 
all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.” 

The  poet  Proctor,  writing  to  a  literary 
friend,  remarked:  “But  what  have  I  to 
do  with  politics,  or  you?  Our  ‘pleasant 
object  and  serene  employ,  are  books, 
books !” 

When  Andersen  was  invited  by 
Thorwaldsen  to  attend  the  opera,  he 
replied:  “Not  to  night.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  in  my  head  that  I  must  write.” 
The  pleasure  found  in  his  own  study 
exceeded  the  pleasure  of  the  place  of 
public  amusement. 

When  Dr.  Goodell  had  completed  his 
Armeno-Turkish  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  he  wrote :  “  To  me  this  work 
has  been,  next  to  preaching  the  gospel, 
the  most  delightful  employment.  The 
land  through  which  I  have  passed  has 
not  been  a  wilderness  to  me, — a  land  of 
drought  and  barrenness, — but  it  has 
been  a  country  of  fertile  vales,  and  hills 
of  the  richest  mines,  abounding  with 
such  beautiful  prospects  and  refreshing 
shade  and  cooling  fountains  that  I  have 
often  stopped  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  songsters  of  the  grove, 
‘to  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way/  and 
thus  ‘  to  go  on  from  strength  to  strength.’ 
My  feelings  have  gone  along  with  those 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  such  a  degree 
that  often  when  alone  in  my  study  I  have 
been  reading  a  page  perhaps  for  the 
seventh  time,  I  have  had  to  stop  in  order 
to  wipe  away  the  fast  flowing  tears,  or  to 
offer  up  such  prayers  and  praises  as  the 
subject  called  forth.” 

Throughout  a  long  period  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  life  it  is  said  that  “  he  had  no 
incitement  to  literary  effort  in  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  reputation  or  profit, 
nothing  but  the  pleasure  itself  of  com¬ 
position — an  enjoyment  not  at  all  amiss 
iu  its  way,  but  which,  in  the  long  run, 
will  hardly  keep  the  chill  out  of  a  writer’s 
heart,  or  the  numbness  out  of  his  fingers.” 
— Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams  in  Neiv  York 
Observer. 


You  must  very  shortly  die  and  leave 
all;  in  a  little  time  it  will  not  matter 
what  you  have  passed  through,  but  it 
will  matter  how  you  have  acted  while 
passing  through. 
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HBSSOX  XIII. 


1879, 


Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  xii.  1-8. 


THE  SUBJECT.— MAKY  ANOINTS  JESUS. 


1.  Then  Jesus,  six  days  before  the  passover, 
came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was  which  had 
been  dead,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead. 

2.  There  they  made  him  a  supper:  and 
Martha  served :  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them 
that  sat  at  the  table  with  him. 

3.  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet 
of  Jesus;  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair  :  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  oint¬ 
ment. 


4.  Then  saith  one  of  his  disciples,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  which  should  betray  him. 

5.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ? 

6.  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor :  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 
bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein. 

7.  Then  said  Jesus,  let  her  alone :  against 
the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this. 

8.  For  the  poor  always  ye  haye  with  you  ;  but 
me  ye  have  not  always. 


QUESTIONS, 


In  what  village  are  we  again  ?  What  happy 
family  do  we  once  more  meet  here?  Are  the 
surroundings  similar  to  those  of  the  last  lesson? 
Can  you  tell  some  of  the  differences  ? 

Yerse  1.  How  long  before  the  Passover  was 
this  feast  held?  Why  was  the  supper  likely 
made  ? 

2.  Where  did  we  leave  Lazarus  on  last  Lord’s 
Day?  Where  do  we  meet  him  now?  How  is 
Martha  engaged?  Was  that  characteristic  of 
her?  Luke  10,  42. 

3.  What  did  Mary  bring?  What  is  spike¬ 
nard  ?  A  vegetable  of  very  pleasant  odor. 
Was  it  usual  to  anoint  the  head  only  ?  Yes. 
How  did  Mary  do  ?  What  did  she  mean  by 
wiping  His  feet  with  her  hair  ?  Profound 
humility. 

4-5.  Who  spoke  against  her  act?  Which 
Judas?  What  does  Iscariot  mean?  The  bag- 
bearer.  How  much  is  three  hundred  pence  ? 
From  $25  to  $50.  Was  this  Bethany  family 
rich,  do  you  think?  What  did  Judas  sug¬ 
gest  ? 

6.  Why  did  he  say  so  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he 


would  have  pilfered  it  ?  What  does  John  call 
him  ? 

7.  How  did  Jesus  reply  ?  Had  she  not  made 
this  offering  out  of  gratitude  and  love  for  her 
Lord?  Why  then  did  Jesus  so  interpret  it? 
He  put  a  new  meaning  into  it.  How  soon  was 
He  buried  after  this  anointing?  Three  days. 
Did  Mary  perhaps  have  some  dark  presenti¬ 
ment  of  His  death  ?  It  may  be. 

8.  Was  this  then  the  proper  time  to  do  this 
act  ?  Could  she  at  any  time  have  done  so  to 
her  Lord  ?  Can  the  poor  be  helped  at  all  times  ? 
Was  not  Jesus  one  of  the  poor?  (Math.viii.  20; 
2  Cor.viii.  9,)  Is  that  charity  for  the  poor,  which 
is  taken  from  the  Lord?  Is  not  Jesus  the 
Meditator  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as 
between  God  and  man  ?  Which  pursued  the 
plan  most  agreeable  to  Christ — Judas  or  Mary  ? 
Does  the  odor  of  her  act  still  fill  the  house  ? 

What  may  we  learn  from  this  offering  of 
Mary  to  the  Lord  ?  That  it  results  in  a  bene¬ 
diction.  Will  He  also  ennoble  and  turn  it  to 
His  glory?  As  He  did  for  her.  What  precept 
do  we  read  ?  1  Cor.  x.  31. 


CATECHISM. 


XIII.  Lord’s  Day. 


33.  Why  is  Christ  called  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  since  we  are  also  the  children  of 
God  ? 

Because  Christ  alone  is  the  eternal  and  na¬ 
tural  Son  of  God ;  but  we  are  children  adopted 
of  God,  by  grace,  for  His  sake. 


34.  Wherefore  callest  thou  Him  our  Lord  ? 

Because  He  has  redeemed  us,  both  soul  and 
body,  from  all  our  sins,  not  with  gold  or  silver, 
but  with  His  precious  blood,  and  hath  delivered 
us  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  thus 
hath  made  us  His  own  property. 


1.  I  will  love  Thee, — all  my  treasure ! 

I  will  love  Thee — all  my  strength ! 

I  will  love  Thee — without  measure, 

And  will  love  Thee  right  at  length. 

Oh,  I  will  love  Thee,  Light  divine, 

Till  I  die  and  find  Thee  mine ! 

2.  I  will  praise  Thee,  Sun  of  glory ! 

For  Thy  beams  have  gladness  brought. 
I  will  praise  Thee, — will  adore  Thee, 

For  the  light  I  vainly  sought: 

Will  praise  Thee  that  Thy  words  so  blest 
Spake  my  sin-sick  soul  to  rest. 


3.  In  Thy  footsteps  now  uphold  me, 

That  I  stumble  not  nor  stray  ; 
When  the  narrow  way  is  told  me, 
Never  let  me  ling’ring  stay, 

But  come,  my  weary  soul  to  cheer, 
Shine,  eternal  Sunbeam,  here. 

4.  Be  my  heart  more  warmly  glowing, 

Sweet  and  calm  the  tears  I  shed  ; 
And  its  love,  its  ardor  showing, 

Let  my  spirit  onward  tread ; 

Still  near  to  Thee,  and  nearer  still, 
Draw  this  heart,  this  mind,  this  will. 
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Comments.  Here  we  are  in  Bethany 
again,  to  meet  the  principal  actors  in 
the  former  lesson  —  the  household  so 
friendly  to  the  Lord.  The  surrounding 
circumstances  are  very  different  though. 
Before,  it  was  a  funeral  ending  in  a  joy¬ 
ful  resurrection  ;  now,  it  is  a  banquet, 
which  will  lead  to  a  dying,  and  then  to 
a  resurrection  again.  Then  Jesus  con¬ 
ferred  the  great  boon,  here  He  receives 
it,  as  an  exhibition  of  gratitude  from  the 
devoted  family,  as  well  as  an  anointing 
for  His  burial.  He  that  had  but  lately 
robbed  the  grave  of  its  victory,  now  pre¬ 
pares  to  enter  it  Himself — but  only  to 
secure  a  lasting  conquest  over  it  for 
His  followers. 

Verse  1.  It  may  have  been  about 
two  months  after  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  that  this  supper  was  had.  It 
was  on  our  Sunday,  reckoning  the  day 
of  the  passover  (Friday)  as  the  last  of 
the  six.  Otherwise  it  may  have  occur¬ 
red  on  the  evening  of  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath. 

Where  Lazarus  was,  etc.  Why  is  this 
specification  appended?  To  memorize 
the  Lord’s  glory,  and  to  afford  us  an 
explanation  for  the  supper. 

2.  Think  of  Lazarus — he  who  a  short 
time  back  was  lying  reeking  in  corrup¬ 
tion — even  he  is  at  the  table !  Martha 
is  ever  the  practical  house-keeper. 
(Luke  x.  42  ) 

3.  Mary,  the  usually  contemplative 
sister,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  (Luke 
x.  39,)  and  was  the  last  to  become  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  narrative  of  her  brother’s 
raising,  becomes  the  principal  and  cen¬ 
tral  figure  now.  Pound  of  ointment  of 
spikenard .  This  is  an  Indian  plant.  It 
puts  forth  several  “spikes,”  or  ears, 
even  with  the  earth,  from  which  its 
name.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  its  odor 
agreeable.  Very  costly  can  be  read  very 
pure ,  likewise.  Its  probable  value  we 
learn  further  on.  It  was  bottled  likely, 
and  sealed,  like  the  “  attyr  of  roses  im¬ 
ported  from  the  east.”  Anointed  the 
feet.  The  head  was  usually  thus  hon¬ 
ored  ;  hence  we  are  to  take  this  as  an 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  devotion. 
V  iped  his  feet  with  her  hair.  This  was 
likewise  an  unusual  act  of  humility,  the 
servant-maid  generally  wiping  with  a 
towel.  Pounds  were  either  Boman  or 
Greek — the  former  being  again  as  much 
as  the  latter. 


4-5.  Judas  Iscari/d.  His  covetous 
disposition  showed  itself  here.  He  was 
fond  of  money  for  its  own  sake.  P.>or 
man!  It  cloyed  him  at  last  (Matth. 
xxvii.  3-5.)  John  is  careful  that  he 
shall  not  be  confounded  with  any  other 
Judas.  He  is  generally  known  as  Is¬ 
cariot,  from  scortia,  the  apron  or  bag. 
Sometimes  his  father’s  name  is  given, 
or  both.  In  three  lists  of  the  twelve,  there 
is  added  the  fact  that  he  was  the  betray¬ 
er.  He  is  thus  condemned  to  fame 
—  or  infamy.  Three  hundred  pence. 
This  might  be  £10  sterling,  which 
runs  from  $25.00  to  $30.00.  This 
leads  us  to  estimate  the  family  among 
the  well-to-do.  Poor.  The  most  miser¬ 
ly  are  apt  to  talk  most  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  indigent,  whilst  they  do  the 
least.  Had  he  had  his  eye  open  then 
might  he  have  seen  in  our  Lord  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  for  our  sake,  (Matt, 
viii.  20  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

6.  Here  the  motive  of  the  objector 
comes  to  the  surface.  Thief.  It  is  held 
that  it  should  read,  and  stole  what  was 
put  therein.  Bag.  This  was  a  purse, 
coffer,  or  satchel.  As  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  lived  on  charity,  all  the  dona¬ 
tions  were  thus  treasured.  Judas  was 
the  steward  of  the  company. 

7.  Our  Lord  chides  Judas,  and  took 
this  opportunity  to  tell  them  once  more, 
by  way  of  an  enigma,  as  it  were,  that 
He  was  now  shortly  to  die.  It  was  in 
His  eye,  embalming  or  preparation  there¬ 
to,  with  spices.  Persons  of  distinction 
were  wrapped  in  aromatics.  Whether 
Mary  did  a  conscious  or  unconscious  act 
in  this  direction,  it  is  certain  that  Jesus 
so  interpreted  it.  With  her  the  act  had 
a  reflexive  meaning ;  to  this  our  Lord 
added  a  prospective  one. 

8.  If  the  suggestion  of  Judas  had  been 
acted  on,  let  the  reader  ask  himself 
whether  he  can  think  of  any  person 
more  worthy  of  having  it  applied  to? 
He  thinks  if  it  had  been  sold  for  the 
anointing  of  some  noble  character  the 
proceeds  would  have  been  greater  to  the 
poor.  But  the  questions  confront  us 
here:  1.  Who  is  that  nobler  and  more 
worthy  one?  2-  And  who  are  the  poor, 
if  He  was  not  of  this  class  ?  The  rich 
and  the  poor  being  represented  by  our 
Lord  ;  the  application  was  very  proper 
in  both  views.  But  one  opportunity 
was  afforded,  too,  to  anoint  Him  for 
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His  burial,  whi-st  alms-giving  never 
ceases  with  His  followers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  eye  of  Judas 
was  as  blind  to  the  character  of  the  An¬ 
ointed  One,  as  his  heart  was  shut  to  the 
poor,  notwithstanding  his  mouth-charity. 
Whoever  would  give  to  the  poor  at 
Christ's  expense,  has  still  no  charity, 

“  though  he  bestow  all  his  goods  to  feed 
them,  and  though  he  give  his  body  to  be 
burned;  and  it  profiteth  him  nothing.” 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  3).  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  whilst  Judas  goes  out  in  darkness, 
this  touching  service  of  Mary  has  ren¬ 
dered  her  immortal.  The  oclor  still  fills 
the  house.  If  “  he  that  hath  pity  on  the 
poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,”  (Prov. 
xix.  17,)  how  do  we  deprive  them,  by 
giving  directly  to  the  Lord  ?  It  was  the 
very  spirit  of  antichrist  which  promp¬ 
ted  the  thought  of  Judas.  Our  Lord 
gave  it  as  a  special  mark  of  His  Messi¬ 
anic  character,  that  the  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  In  every  stage 
of  the  Christian  Church  the  example  of 
Mary  is  followed,  by  giving  first  to  the 
Lord,  in  order  that  the  poor  may  be  fed. 
Jesus  is  not  only  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  but  likewise  between  man 
and  his  brother.  As  our  prayers  are 
offered  to  God  through  Chiist,  and  then 
answers  obtained  through  Him,  even  so 
must  our  alms  be  sent  on  their  mission 
through  Him.  Surely  Mary  had  more 
of  a  foreboding  presentiment,  not  only 
of  Christ’s  death,  than  any  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  but  also  of  His  will  and  way  of 
doing  alms. 

Practical  thoughts.  Mary  per¬ 
formed  an  act  of  pious  devotion  to  our 
Lord,  out  of  gratitude  and  love  for  Him. 
Her  love  manifested  itself  in  a  sacrific¬ 
ing  act.  Jesus  gave  her  His  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  ennobled  her  act  at  the  same 
time,  as  an  anointing  to  His  burial. 
Hence  all  that  we  do  for  Christ  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  will  not  only 
result  in  our  benefit,  but  to  His  glory 
likewise.  There  is  a  beautiful  motto  : 
All  for  Jesus.  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 


Honor  Thy  Mother. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark  night  in  winter. 
The  wind  blew,  and  the  snow  was 
whirled  furiously  about,  seeking  to  hide 
itself  beneath  cloaks  and  hoods,  and  in 
the  very  hair  of  those  who  were  out.  A 


distinguished  lecturer  was  to  speak,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  storm,  the  villagers 
very  generally  ventured  forth  to  hear 
them. 

William  Annesly,  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin  in  his  thick  overcoat,  accompanied 
his  mother.  It  was  difficult  to  walk 
through  the  fallen  snow  against  the 
piercing  wind,  and  William  said  to  his 
mother : 

“  Couldn’t  you  walk  easier  if  you  took 
my  arm  ?” 

“  Perhaps  I  could,”  his  mother  re¬ 
plied,  as  she  put  her  arm  through  his 
and  drew  up  as  close  as  possible  to  him. 
Together  they  brested  the  storm, the  moth¬ 
er  and  the  boy  who  had  once  been  carried 
in  her  arms,  but  who  had  now  grown  up 
so  tall  that  she  could  lean  on  his.  They 
had  not  walked  very  far  before  he  said  : 

“  I  am  very  proud  to-night,  mother.” 

“Proud  that  you  can  take  care  of 
me?’’  she  said  to  him,  with  a  heart 
gushing  with  tenderness. 

“This  is  the  first  time  you  have  leaned 
upon  me,”  said  the  happy  boy. 

There  will  be  few  hours  in  that  child’s 
life  of  more  exalted  pleasure  than  he 
enjoyed  that  evening,  even  if  he  should 
live  to  old  age,  and  should,  in  his  man¬ 
hood,  lovingly  provide  for  her  who,  in 
his  helpless  infancy,  watched  over  him. 
—  Christian  at  Work. 


The  papers  report  that  the  boy  who 
caught  the  sport  of  wild  adventures 
from  the  Oliver  Optics’  Sunday  School 
books,  has  lately  returned  from  a  two 
years  cruise,  perfectly  disgusted  with 
the  dreary,  friendless,  poverty-stricken 
privations  of  such  adventures,  and  inex¬ 
pressibly  glad  to  get  home  to  his  kind 
mother  again.  He  is  not  likely  to  try 
it  a  second  time,  for  he  pronounces 
Oliver  Optics  a  great  humbug. 


A  little  girl  saw  an  old  drunken 
man  lying  on  a  door-step,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  pouring  off  his  face  and  a  crowd 
of  children  preparing  to  make  tun  of 
him.  She  took  her  little  apron  and 
wiped  his  face,  and  then  looked  up 
pitifully  to  the  rest  and  made  this  re¬ 
mark :  “Oh,  don’t  hurt  him!  He  is 
somebody’s  grandpa.”  Was  not  that 
the  better  way  ? — Exchange. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp.  If  so,  they 
will  remember  the  two  great  paintings 
of  Rubens  on  its  walls.  One  repre¬ 
sents  the  elevation  of  the  Cross.  While 
lying  on  the  earth,  our  Saviour  is  nailed 
on  it.  After  all  the  nails  have  been 
driven  through  His  body,  the  unfeeling 
Roman  soldiers  raise  the  cross  on  which 
He  has  been  nailed.  One  end  of  it 
slips  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  The  form 
of  Christ  is  that  of  a  living  man — but 
oh  !  such  a  sorrow-stricken  man  !  The 
blood  streams  from  His  hands  and  feet. 
The  body,  with  all  its  weight,  hangs 
drooping  on  the  nails  ;  the  weight  tear¬ 
ing  the  nail-holes  apart.  The  face  and 
form  are  alive  in  all  this  torture.  The 
eyes  are  open ;  the  features  are  not  ri¬ 
gid  and  fixed,  but  aglow  with  life.  “The 
countenance  has  an  expression  of  suf¬ 
fering,  yet  not  of  mere  physical  pain  ; 
the  agony  is  more  than  human.  As  the 
eyes  are  turned  upward,  there  is  more 
than  mortal  majesty  in  the  look — there 
is  divinity  as  well  as  humanity.  It  is 
the  dying  God.” 

The  other  painting  represents  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  struggle 
is  over,  the  conflict  is  past,  the  battle  is 
won.  It  is  finished.  The  body  of  the 
departed  Christ  is  a  corpse.  Yet  to  one 
of  proper  insight  it  looks  different  from 
an  ordinary  dead  body.  Wherein  dif¬ 
ferent  you  can  hardly  tell.  The  sad, 
wan  face,  pale  and  bloodless,  has  been 
composed  into  an  expression  of  unearth¬ 
ly  peace.  The  limbs  hang  motionless, 
as  the  body  sinks  into  the  arms  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  Rubens 
was  a  favorite  of  fortune.  During  the 
years  of  his  prime  he  worked  hard  and 
enjoyed  life.  To  what  extent  he  had 
given  his  heart  to  the  world’s  Redeem¬ 
er,  we  cannot  tell  But  he  has  put  a 
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power  into  these  two  paintings,  which 
gives  you  the  feeling  of  an  awe-inspiring 
Presence.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  people  of  all  nations  have  stood 
before  them  with  reverence  and  awe. 
They  hold  you  spell-bound,  and  their 
story  haunts  you  with  pious  thoughts 
through  life.  Two  such  paintings,  in 
their  positive  informing  and  hallowing 
power,  are  worth  ship-loads  of  such 
works  as  crowd  the  most  of  our  art  gal- 
leries.  These  wonderful  forms  and  pos¬ 
tures  of  our  Saviour,  living  and  dead , 
are  the  products  of  the  highest  art. 
The  longer  you  look  at  the  Cross,  the 
more  you  see  in  the  thorn-crowned  Suf¬ 
ferer.  Hard  must  be  the  heart  that  can 
remain  unmoved  before  this  scene  of 
Calvary  on  canvas. 

“  See  from  His  head,  His  hands,  His  feet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down  : 

O  7 

Did  e’er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 

Or  thorns  compose  a  Saviour’s  crown  !’’ 


il  Shall  I  crucify  your  King?  ”  asked 
Pilate  of  the  J ews,  who  clamored  for  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

“  We  have  no  king  but  Csesar,”  was 
the  answer.  Their  Ctesar  was  then 
Tiberius,  an  aged,  bad,  bold  man.  Con¬ 
science-stricken  and  gloomy,  he  was 
vainly  seeking  relief  and  healing  from 
the  ulcerous  disease  which  his  vile  habits 
had  entailed  upon  him,  on  the  sunny 
isle  of  Caprce,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
There  he  sought  to  hide  his  blotched 
features,  “his  poisonous  suspicions,  his 
sick  infamies  and  bis  desperate  re¬ 
venge.”  Pilate  has  not  the  courage  to 
risk  the  displeasure  of  the  man  who 
gave  him  his  office.  “If  thou  let  this 
man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar’s  friend.” 
Some  of  Cresar’s  spies  maybe  were  in 
this  crowd.  Contrary  to  his  better  con¬ 
victions,  he  delivered  Christ  unto  them, 
that  He  might  be  crucified.  Thus  cow¬ 
ardly  fear  and  self-interest  sacrifice  duty 
and  principle. 
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“  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children, ”  cried  the  crueifiers  of  Christ. 
And  upon  them  the  punishment  of  the 
immediate  guilt  of  His  ignominious 
death  was  visited.  Before  the  crucifix¬ 
ion  had  fully  ended,  Judas  killed  him¬ 
self.  The  following  year,  Caiaphas  the 
High  Priest,  was  put  out  of  office. 
Herod  died  in  exile  and  infamy.  Soon 
after,  Pilate  was  thrown  out  of  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  on  the  charge  of  not  being 
“  Csesar  s  friend an  offence  whose  re¬ 
motest  suspicion  he  tried  to  avoid  by 
delivering  Christ  to  be  crucified.  Wea¬ 
ried  and  worn  out  by  misfortune,  he, 
too,  killed  himself  while  exiled  from  his 
country,  without  a  friend  to  shield  his 
memory  from  merited  infamy.  A  gene¬ 
ration  later,  the  house  of  Annas  was 
destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  his 
son  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  and  scourged  and  beaten  to 
the  place  of  his  murder.  Many  of  those 
who  cried  for  the  blood  of  Christ  or  wit¬ 
nessed  His  crucifixion — and  thousands 
of  their  children — also  shared  in  and 
witnessed  the  long  horrors  of  that  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  w  hich  stands  unparalleled 
in  history  for  its  unutterable  fearfulness. 
Penan  says  :  “It  seems  as  though  the 
whole  race  had  appointed  a  rendezvous 
for  extermination. ”  They  had  forced 
the  Pomans  to  crucify  their  Christ,  and 
the  Pomans  in  turn  crucified  them  in 
myriads  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  till  room  was  wanting  and  wood 
failed  for  the  crosses.  Thus  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Christ  came  upon  them  and 
their  children  Unbelieving  minds  may 
see  in  all  this  “the  mere  unmeaning 
chances  of  history ;  but  there  is  in  his¬ 
tory  nothing  unmeaning  to  one  who  re¬ 
gards  it  as  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
among  the  destinies  of  men.”  Since 
then,  Jerusalem  has  been  a  desolation 
and  a  ruin,  and  Judea  has  been  under 
Gentile  rule. 


Many  of  the  scholars  studying  the 
Sunday-school  Lessons  of  the  Guardian 
are  catechumens  passing  through  a 
course  of  preparation  for  confirmation. 
They  need  the  couDsel  and  prayers  of 
their  teachers.  Speak  frankly  and  free¬ 
ly  to  them  on  the  subject.  Some  point 
may  be  dark  to  their  minds ;  some  weak¬ 
ness  may  threaten  to  turn  them  away 
from  their  solemn  duty.  At  such  times 


Satan  uses  his  wiles  to  mislead  them. 
Almost  every  class  of  catechumens 
which  I  have  prepared  for  confirmation 
has  been  violently  assailed  in  this  way 
by  the  evil  one.  As  the  minds  of  the 
members  seemed  the  most  seriously  im¬ 
pressed,  and  the  approach  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  profession  constrained  them  to  spend 
much  time  in  meditation  and  prayer, 
some  mischief-makers  and  scandal-hunt¬ 
ers  would  strive  to  hinder  them  in  their 
pious  purpose.  Sometimes  with  bitter 
and  open  boldness,  at  others,  in  a  cow¬ 
ardly,  assassin-like  style,  would  this  be 
done.  Stand  by  your  catechumens. 
Encourage  them  to  confide  to  you  their 
difficulties,  and  help  them  in  their  pious 
endeavors. 


Hundreds  of  the  Bible-clas3  scholars 
in  our  Sunday  schools  are  confirmed 
members  of  the  Church.  Their  teacher 
is  a  sort  of  a  lay  pastor  to  them.  Every 
teacher  of  such  a  class  ought  to  try  and 
take  every  scholar  along  to  the  Easter 
communion.  Speak  to  each  one  weeks 
before  on  the  subject.  Ask  them  if  they 
intend  to  commune;  if  not,  why  not? 
If  derelict  in  duty  in  the  past,  rebuke, 
reprove,  exhort  in  gentleness  and  love. 
No  teacher  can  feel  easy  and  clear  in 
partaking  of  this  holy  Sacrament,  while 
one  of  the  confirmed  scholars  of  the 
class  is  absent. 


“  A  little  garden  separated  our 
house,  iu  the  days  of  my  early  child¬ 
hood,  from  our  nearest  neighbor.  A 
walk  reached  from  door  to  door,  so  that 
the  families  had  easy  intercourse  without 
going  into  the  street.  A  middle-aged 
woman,  of  the  working-class, — and  we 
were  all  of  that  class  in  that  region, — 
was  there  as  a  temporary  nurse,  and  of 
a  summer  Sunday  afternoon  she  stepped 
across  into  our  house,  and  said : 

“  Have  you  got  something  good  to 
read,  Sunday  ;  about  folks  that  have  been 
hung ,  or  that  kind?” — N.  Y.  Observer. 

That  must  have  been  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  For  the  venerable  editor  of 
the  Observer,  who  wrote  this,  must  be 
approaching  a  serene  old  age.  In  that 
day  hanging  literature  was  less  abund¬ 
ant  than  now.  A  state  at  most  could 
furnish  but  five  or  ten  hangings  a  year. 
Now  there  are  single  counties  which 
have  that  many.  The  old  nurse  could 
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get  an  abundance  of  her  “  good  ”  Sun¬ 
day  reading,  “  or  that  kind,”  now,  in  the 
daily  papers,  without  borrowing  special 
pamphlets  detailing  the  horrors  of  crime. 
Some  people  must  season  their  meals 
with  mustard,  pepper  and  other  sharp 
material.  The  sharper  the  seasoning, 
the  better  they  relish  the  dish.  The 
craving  for  such  extras  is  a  symptom  of 
weak  and  weakening  digestive  powers. 
Much  like  this  is  the  mental  craving 
which  many  persons  have  for  highly- 
seasoned  reading.  Highly-wrought,  im 
probable  stories ;  tales  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  of  inhuman  cruelties,  of  darkest 
crimes  and  direst  calamities,  “  about 
folks  that  have  been  hung,  or  that  kind,” 
are  eagerly  seized  upon.  All  ordinary, 
sound  reading,  even  the  matchless  pages 
of  God’s  word,  are  tame  and  tasteless 
to  such  palates.  They  may  not  always 
confine  themselves  to  reading  “  about 
folks  that  have  been  hung,”  but  to  “that 
kind.” 


Ix  less  than  a  year  our  country  has 
lost  its  two  chief  patriarchs  in  literature. 
First,  Bryant  fell  asleep  at  the  age  of 
85,  and  more  recently,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  at  the  age  of  91.  Both  were  life¬ 
long  friends ;  both  the  foremost  poets  of 
the  country ;  both  men  of  great  purity 
and  of  an  unblemished  life.  Both  were 
sincere  Christians,  and  died  in  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  faith  within  one  year.  Of 
Mr.  Dana,  it  is  said  :  “As  a  man,  he 
exemplified  the  religion  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed.  As  an  author,  he  was  content 
to  say  his  say  when  he  had  anything  to 
say,  and  then  relinquish  the  ear  of  the 
public  to  others,  to  whom  ‘  appreciation  ’ 
was  more  indispensable  than  it  was  to 
him.  He  was  too  unsensational  to  be 
popular  with  an  evil  and  effeminate 
generation  ;  but  no  man ,  no  woman,  and 
no  child  was  ever  started  wrong  by  any¬ 
thing  he  wrote  or  said.”  What  a  blessing 
is  the  life  of  a  public  man  of  whom  this 
can  truly  be  written  ! 

Ix  the  days  of  Matthias  Claudius,  the 
genial  founder  of  the  Wandsbecker 
Bote,  as  in  our  day,  there  were  people 
who  considered  themselves  too  intelli¬ 
gent  to  believe  in  a  God.  This  superior, 
self-exalted  learning  is  a  sore  afflic¬ 
tion.  Claudius  says  :  “  Philosophers  say, 
‘  whether  there  be  a  God,  and  what  He 


is,  philosophy  alone  can  tell  us.  With¬ 
out  it  you  can  have  no  accurate  thought 
of  God.’  Now  no  one  can  justly  accuse 
me  of  being  a  philosopher.  And  yet  I 
never  walk  through  the  w’oods  without 
wondering  as  to  who  makes  the  trees 
grow ;  and  then  a  voice  from  afar  softly 
whispers  to  me  something  about  an 
Unknown  One  ;  and  I  bet  that  I  then 
think  of  God  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
joy  and  reverence.” 

The  mother  of  Claudius  was  a  quiet, 
meek  and  truly  pious  woman.  When 
he  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  presented 
him  with  a  Bible,  and  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  good  book  : 
“  Let  the  word  of  God  be  your  most 
precious  treasure ;  for  this  can  make 
you  wise  unto  salvation.  Whatever  you 
may  be  doing,  always  consider  your  lat¬ 
ter  end,  and  then  you  shall  do  no  wrong. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  be  sure  to  reach 
the  end  of  your  faith, — the  salvation  of 
your  soul.  May  God,  in  mercy,  grant 
you  this,  Amen.”  This  Bible  and  the 
good  mother’s  counsel  and  prayerful 
wish  were  a  life-long  blessing  to  Mat¬ 
thias  Claudius. 


Sayings  of  A  Modern  Philosopher. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  a  noted 
American  philosopher.  For  almost  half 
a  century  he  has  been  one  *of  the  lead¬ 
ing  minds  in  New  England.  He  lives 
in  a  simple  style  and  a  plain  home.  His 
roomy  house  in  the  town  of  Concord,  looks 
like  the  abode  of  a  thrifty  farmer.  Out¬ 
houses,  wood-pile3  aud  shaded  grounds 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  plain  country 
home.  The  town  is  associated  with  our 
revolutionary  history,  and  has  been  made 
famous  as  the  former  home  of  a  group  of 
men  of  genius,  of  which  Emerson  was 
chief.  Whilst  admiring  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  his  mental  powers  we  cannot  com¬ 
mend  his  religious  creed.  Like  many 
other  men  of  genius,  however,  it  is  said 
that  in  his  old  age  he  shows  an  increas¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  world’s  Redeemer.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  In¬ 
deed  for  eight  generations  there  had 
always  been  a  minister  in  the  family  of 
[  his  ancestors,  either  on  the  paternal  or 
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maternal  side.  In  his  early  life  he  too 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry,  but  soon 
withdrew  from  it  on  account  of  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  its  views  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  pub¬ 
lic  lecturer,  and  published  a  number  of 
volumes  on  different  subjects.  He  is 
now  seventy-five  years  old,  and  shows 
the  weakness  of  age.  He  spends  the 
evening  of  his  days  away  from  the  noise 
and  restless  push  of  the  busy  world,  at 
his  quiet  home,  where  he  rests  from  his 
career  of  “  plain  living  and  high  think- 
mg. 

Emerson  is  a  man  of  vast  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge.  His  style  is  the  per¬ 
fection  of  terseness  and  condensation. 
His  reader  must  be  well-booked  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  him.  He  as¬ 
sumes  that  he  is  speaking  to  persons  at 
home  in  history,  philosophy  and  poetry. 
He  utters  the  most  truth  in  the  fewest 
words,  of  any  writer  we  know  of,  outside 
of  the  Bible.  He  uses  short,  simple, 
Saxon  words,  and  his  sentences  are 
boiled  down  to  the  shortest  possible  di¬ 
mensions.  Each  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
like  separate  drops  of  water ;  and  beauti¬ 
fully  complete  too  when  blended  together. 

With  occasional  flashes  of  heresy  his 
works  abound  with  gems  of  thought 
We  know  of  no  work  that  gives  such  a 
graphic  picture  of  certain  phases  of 
English  life  as  his  little  book  on  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Traits.” 

The  following  we  have  culled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  from  its  pages  : 

“  The  English  House  of  Lords  was 
founded  by  20,000  thieves.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  has  a  tough,  acrid,  animal 
humor  which  centuries  of  churching  and 
civilizing  have  not  been  able  to  sweeten. 

Alfieri  says  :  The  crimes  of  Italy  were 
the  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  stock. 
The  English  uncultured  are  a  brutal 
nation.  Hear  to  the  English  heart  is  a 
fair  stand-up  fight. 

The  French  say  the  English  women 
have  two  left  hands.  But  in  all  the  ages 
the  English  are  a  handsome  race. 

The  English  combine  courage  and 
tenderness.  When  dying  of  a  mortal 
wound  Lord  Nelson  turned  to  his  favorite 
subordinate  and  said  :  ‘  Kiss  me  Hardy,’ 
then  fell  asieep.  Sir  John  Franklin 
never  turned  his  back  on  danger,  yet 
was  so  tender  that  he  would  not  brush 
away  a  musquito. 


The  English  are  a  hardy  race.  They 
are  fond  of  manly  exercise  ;  they  box, 
run,  shoot,  ride,  row,  and  sail  from  pole 
to  pole.  They  often  eat  and  drink  in 
the  open  air,  putting  a  bar  of  solid  sleep 
between  day  and  day.  They  walk  and 
ride  as  fast  as  they  can,  their  head  bent 
forward  as  if  urged  on  some  pressing 
affair.  The  French  say,  that  English¬ 
men  in  the  streets  always  walk  straight 
before  them  like  mad  dogs.  Men  and 
women  walk  with  infatuation.  Hunt¬ 
ing  is  the  fine  art  of  every  Englishman. 
They  are  the  most  voracious  people  of 
prey  that  ever  lived .  They  impose  heavy 
fines  on  those  who  meddle  with  their 
game.  William,  the  Conqueror,  loved 
the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father. 
An  English  provost  says,  that  it  is  safer 
to  shoot  a  man  than  a  hare. 

The  Saxons  are  the  hands  of  man¬ 
kind.  What  signifies  a  pedigree  of  one 
hundred  links  against  a  cotton-spinner 
with  steam  in  his  mill. 

The  dogs  of  the  old  Britons  were  so 
fierce,  that  if  their  teeth  were  once  set 
you  must  cut  their  heads  off  to  part 
them.  The  owner  was  like  his  dog.  The 
English  are  for  fair  play  and  an  open 
field — a  rough  tug  without  trick  or 
dodging  till  both  come  to  pieces.  They 
pound  each  other  to  poultice,  then  shake 
hands  and  continue  friends  for  life. 

In  France,  1  fraternity/  ‘  equality/ 
and  ‘indivisible  unity’  are  names  for  as¬ 
sassination.  In  England  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights  are  safe.  If  a  man  here  had 
as  many  enemies  as  hair  on  his  head,  no 
harm  would  happen  him. 

Here  a  manufacturer  sits  down  to 
dinner  in  a  suit  of  clothes  which  was 
wool  on  a  sheep’s  back  at  sunrise.  The 
English  allow  no  want  nor  waste.  The 
Frenchman  invented  the  ruffle,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  added  the  shirt.  He  wears  a 
sensible  coat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  of 
rough  but  solid,  lasting  texture ;  plain 
substantial  hats,  shoes  and  coats,  and 
has  diffused  the  taste  for  these  through 
Europe. 

In  trade  the  Englishman  believes  that 
nobody  breaks  who  ought  not  to  break. 
In  war  he  looks  to  his  means,  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  ‘  the  gods  are  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  /  which  Bonaparte  trans¬ 
lates  :  Providence  always  favors  the 
heaviest  battalions. 

The  Englishman  is  peaceably  mind- 
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ing  his  business,  and  earning  his  day’s 
wages.  But  if  you  offer  to  lay  hand  on 
his  day’s  wages,  on  his  cow,  or  on  his 
right  in  common,  he  will  fight  to  the 
judgment. 

Steam  is  almost  an  Englishman.  I 
do  not  know  but  they  will  send  him  to 
Parliament  next  to  make  laws.  In  Bri¬ 
tain  the  value  of  the  houses  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  soil.  Artificial  aids  of 
all  kinds  are  cheaper  than  the  natural 
resources.  No  man  can  afford  to  walk 
when  the  parliamentary  train  carries 
him  for  a  penny  a  mile.  Gas-burners 
are  cheaper  than  daylight  in  number¬ 
less  floors  in  the  cities.  All  the  houses 
in  London  buy  their  water. 

Their  social  system  is  artificial.  Their 
law  is  a  net-work  of  fiction.  Their  so¬ 
cial  classes  are  made  by  statute.  Puri¬ 
ty  in  Parliament  is  secured  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  seats.  The  pauper  lives  better 
than  the  free  laborer ;  the  thief  better 
than  the  pauper. 

Their  system  of  education  is  factitious. 
The  Universities  galvanize  dead  lan¬ 
guages  into  a  semblance  of  life.  Their 
Church  is  artificial.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  society  are  artificial — made 
up  men  with  made  up  manners  ;  —  and 
thus  the  whole  is  Birminghamized,  and 
we  have  a  nation  whose  existence  is  a 
work  of  art,  a  cold,  barren,  almost  arc¬ 
tic  isle,  being  made  the  most  fruitful, 
luxurious,  and  imperial  land  in  the  whole 
earth.  Here  man  is  made  as  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  button.  The  rapid  doubling 
of  the  population  dates  from  Watts’ 
steam  engine. 

The  Englishman  shows  his  brawny 
strength,  even  in  the  ordering  of  eggs 
and  muffins  for  breakfast.  He  speaks 
with  all  his  body.  His  elocution  is 
stomachic,  as  the  American’s  is  labial. 
He  is  very  petulant  and  precise  at  inns, 
and  on  the  roads  ;  loud  and  pungent  in 
his  impatient  complaints  when  his  toast 
and  his  chop  do  not  suit  him.  His  burly 
strength  is  seen  in  his  manners,  his  re¬ 
spiration  and  the  inarticulate  noises  he 
makes  in  clearing  his  throat. 

Here  each  man  walks,  eats,  drinks, 
shaves,  dresses,  gesticulates,  and  in  every 
manner  acts  in  his  own  fashion,  without 
reference  to  the  bystanders,  only  careful 
not  to  interfere  with  them.  Everybody 
in  this  'polished  country  only  consults 
his  own  convenience.  The  Englishman 


walks  in  a  pouring  rain,  swinging  his 
closed  umbrella  like  a  walking-stick ; 
wears  a  wig,  or  a  shawl,  or  a  saddle,  or 
stands  on  his  head,  and  no  remark  is 
made.  Every  one  of  these  islanders  is 
an  island  himself,  safe,  tranquil,  incom¬ 
municable.  It  is  almost  an  affront  to 
look  a  man  in  the  face  without  being 
introduced.  He  does  not  give  his  hand. 
He  does  not  let  you  meet  his  eye.  In¬ 
troductions  are  sacraments.  He  with¬ 
holds  his  name.  At  the  hotels  he  is 
hardly  willing  to  whisper  it  to  the  clerk 
at  the  book-office. 

The  Englishman  spares  no  expense 
on  his  house.  Without,  it  is  all  planted  ; 
within,  it  is  wainscoted,  carved,  cur¬ 
tained,  hung  with  pictures,  and  filled 
with  good  furniture.  He  is  very  fond 
of  silver  plate.  The  poorest  have  some 
spoon  or  sauce-pan,  the  gift  of  a  god¬ 
mother,  saved  out  of  better  times. 

England,  under  favorable  conditions 
of  ease  and  culture,  produces  the  finest 
women  in  the  world.  And  as  the  men 
are  affectionate  and  true-hearted,  the 
women  inspire  and  refine  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delicate  without  being  fan¬ 
tastical,  nothing  more  firm  and  based  on 
nature  and  sentiment,  than  the  court¬ 
ship  and  mutual  carriage  of  the  sexes. 
A  song  of  1596  says,  ‘‘The  wife  of 
every  Englishman  is  counted  blest.”  He 
is  greatly  attached  to  home,  and  carries 
his  home  habits  with  him  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  If  he  visits  Mount  Etna,  he 
will  carry  his  tea-kettle  with  him  to  the 
top. 

The  Middle  Ages  still  lurk  in  the 
streets  of  London.  They  repeated  the 
ceremonies  of  the  eleventh  century  in 
the  coronation  of  the  preseut  Queen. 
Their  leases  run  for  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand  years.  Wordsworth  says  of 
the  small  freeholders  of  Westmoreland  : 
“  Many  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  hills 
had  a  consciousness  that  the  land  which 
they  tilled  had  for  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  been  possessed  by  men  of  the 
same  name  and  blood.”  The  ship-car¬ 
penters  in  the  public  yards,  my  lord’s 
gardener  and  porter,  have  been  there  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years — grand¬ 
father,  father  and  son.  A  favorite  phrase 
of  their  law  is,  “  A  custom  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  to  the 
contrary.”  They  keep  their  old  customs, 
costumes  and  pomp,  their  wig  and  mace, 
sceptre  and  crown. 
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The  family  hour  for  dinner  in  London 
is  six.  If  any  company  is  expected,  one 
or  two  hours  later.  The  guests  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  within  half-an-hour  of 
the  time  fixed  ;  and  nothing  but  death 
or  mutilation  is  permitted  to  detain 
them.  The  company  sit  one  or  two 
hours  before  the  ladies  leave  the  table. 
The  gentlemen  remain  over  their  wine 
an  hour  longer,  and  rejoin  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room  and  take  coffee.  The 
dress  dinner  generates  a  talent  of  table- 
talk,  which  reaches  great  perfection  ;  the 
stories  are  so  good,  that  one  is  sure  they 
must  have  been  often  told  before  to 
have  got  such  happy  turns. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Englishmen  in 
these  days  is  a  terror  of  humbug.  In 
the  same  proportion  they  value  honesty, 
stoutness,  and  adherence  to  your  own. 
They  like  a  man  committed  to  his  ob¬ 
jects.  They  hate  the  French  as  fri¬ 
volous ;  they  hate  the  Irish  as  aimless; 
they  hate  the  Germans  as  professors. 

The  habit  of  brag  runs  through  all 
classes  of  society.  The  world  would  not 
be  wide  enough  for  two  English  nations. 
An  Englishman  has  too  good  an  opinion 
of  himself  to  imitate  anybody.  Even  a 
deformity  in  him  he  considers  becoming. 

St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  an  impostor. 

The  Englishman  idolizes  wealth.  His 
last  term  of  insult  is  “  beggar. ”  The 
wealth  of  London  determines  prices 
over  the  world.  Some  English  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes  exceed  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  A  hundred  thousand 
palaces  adorn  the  island.  Nelson 
said  :  “  The  want  of  fortune  is  a  crime 
I  can  never  get  over.”  And  Sydney 
Smith  said  :  “  Poverty  is  infamous  in 
England.”  For  centuries  the  two  great 
disgraces  in  England  have  been  disloy¬ 
alty  to  Church  and  State  and  to  be  born 
poor. 

If  the  Englishman  cannot  pay  he 
will  not  buy,  for  they  have  no  presump¬ 
tion  of  better  fortunes  next  year,  as  our 
people  (Americans)  have.  Gentlemen 
do  not  hesitate  to  ride  in  the  second-class 
cars  or  the  second  cabin.  They  eat  and. 
drink  no  more,  or  not  much  more,  than 
other  men,  and  labor  three  times  as 
many  hours.  They  work  fast.  Every¬ 
thing  in  England  is  at  a  quick  pace. 

Roger  Bacon  announced  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  steam-power  and  the  constructing 


of  steamboats  and  railroads  six  hundred 
years  before  they  were  introduced.  Har¬ 
greaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  died  in  a  work-house.  With  it 
one  man  does  the  work  of  ninety-nine. 
The  machinery  power  of  England  is 
equal  to  600,000,000  of  men.  One  man 
now  does  the  work  that  250  did  fifty 
years  ago. 

Out  of  573  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  ordinary  days,  only  twenty  or 
thirty  were  preseut.  The  absent  mem¬ 
bers  were  at  home  on  their  estates,  de¬ 
voured  by  ennui ,  or  on  the  Alps,  or  up 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Hartz  Mountains,  or 
in  Egypt,  or  in  India. 

Johnson  savs,  “  Primogeniture  makes 
but  one  fool  in  a  family.” 

In  London  there  are  70,000  people, 
coming  and  going,  who  make  up  what 
is  called  high  society. 

Oxford  (University)  is  a  Greek  fac¬ 
tory,  as  Wilton  Mills  weave  carpet,  and 
Sheffield  grinds  steel.  They  know  the 
use  of  a  tutor  as  they  know  the  use  of  a 
horse ;  and  thev  draw  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  out  of  both.  The 
reading  men  are  kept  by  hard  walking, 
hard  riding,  and  measured  eating  and 
drinking,  at  the  top  of  their  condition, 
and  two  days  before  the  examination, 
do  no  work  but  lounge,  ride  or  run,  to 
be  fresh  on  the  College  doomsday.  Seven 
years’  residence  is  the  theoretic  period 
of  a  Master’s  degree.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  has  long  been  three  years’  residence 
and  four  years  more  of  standing.  This 
three  years  is  about  twenty -one  months 
in  all. 

The  expense  of  a  three  years  and  a 
half  college  course  at  Oxford  is  about 
$1,000;  at  Cambridge  $750  a  year  is 
economical,  and  $1,500  not  extravagant. 

In  front  of  Dundee  church  tower  I 
said  :  “  This  was  built  by  another  and 
a  better  race  than  now  look  on  it.” 
Good  churches  are  not  built  by  bad  men. 

The  English  Church  has  had  plenty 
of  f<  clerks  and  bishops  who,  out  of  their 
gowns,  would  turn  their  backs  on  no 
man.”  Their  architecture  still  glows 
with  faith  in  immortality.  The  religion 
of  England  is  part  of  good  breeding.  It 
is  the  church  of  the  gentry,  but  it  is 
not  the  church  of  the  poor.  Gentlemen 
lately  testified  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  in  their  lives  they  never  saw’ 
a  poor  man,  in  a  ragged  coat,  inside  a 
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church.  Their  religion  is  a  quotation  ; 
their  church  is  a  doll.  Ihe  University 
is  directed  more  on  producing  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  than  a  saint.  The  Angli¬ 
can  Church  is  marked  by  the  grace  and 
good  sense  of  its  forms,  by  the  manly 
grace  of  its  clergy.  The  gospel  preached 
is  “  By  taste  are  ye  saved.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  religion  of  England.  It  believes  in 
a  Providence  which  does  not  treat  with 
levity  a  pound  sterling.  Praying  for 
the  Queen,  they  ask  neither  for  light 
nor  right,  but  say  bluntly,  “  Grant  her 
in  health  and  wealth,  long  to  live.” 

The  curates  are  ill-paid  and  the  pre¬ 
lates  are  overpaid.  A  bishop  is  only  a 
surpliced  merchant.  The  latter  receive 
from  $20,000  to  $50  000  a  year. 

The  English  and  the  Americans  cant 
beyond  all  other  nations.  No  power  in 
England  is  more  felt,  more  feared  or 
more  obeyed  than  the  Times  newspaper. 
What  you  read  in  the  morning  in  that 
journal  you  shall  hear  in  the  evening  in 
all  society.  What  would  the  Times  say  ?  is 
a  terror  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in 
Copenhagen  and  in  Nepaul.  It  speaks 
out  bluff  and  bold,  and  sticks  to  what  it 
says.  One  would  think  that  it  swore 
on  its  knees  to  the  Times  office  for  its 
daily  breakfast.  It  is  a  living  index  to 
the  colossal  British  power. 

London  is  the  epitome  of  our  times, 
and  the  Rome  of  to-day.  Broad-fronted, 
broad- bottomed  Teutons,  they  stand  in 
solid  phalanx,  four-square  to  the  points 
of  the  compass.  England  is  tender¬ 
hearted.  Rome  was  not.  Truth  in 
private  life,  untruth  in  public,  marks 
these  home-loving  men.  They  have  in 
themselves  what  they  value  in  their 
horses,  mettle  and  bottom.  The  only 
thing  the  English  value  is  pluck.  The 
cabmen  have  it ;  the  merchants  have  it ; 
the  bishops  have  it ;  the  women  have  it ; 
the  journals  have  it;  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  they  say  is  the  pluckiest  thing  in 
England.  They  hate  the  practical  cow¬ 
ards  who  cannot  in  affairs  answer  di¬ 
rectly  yes  or  no.  They  will  let  you 
break  all  the  commandments  if  you  do 
it  natively  and  with  spirit.  You  must 
be  somebody,  then  you  may  do  this  or 
that  at  your  will.” 


Hymn  for  Confirmation. 


My  God,  accept  my  heart  this  day, 

And  make  it  always  Thine, — 

That  I  from  Thee  no  more  may  stray, 
No  more  from  Thee  decline. 

Before  the  cross  of  Him  who  died, 
Behold  I  prostrate  fall : 

Let  every  sin  be  crucified. — 

Let  Christ  be  all  in  all ! 

Anoint  me  with  Thy  heavenly  grace, 
Adopt  me  for  Thine  own, — 

That  I  may  see  Thy  glorious  face, 

And  worship  at  Thy  throne  ! 

May  the  dear  blood,  once  shed  for  me, 
My  blest  atonement  prove, — 

That  I  from  first  to  last  may  be 
The  purchase  of  Thy  love. 

Let  every  thought,  and  work,  and  word, 
To  Thee  be  ever  given, — 

Then  life  shall  be  Thy  service,  Lord, 
And  death  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Brydges. 


Easter  in  a  Swabian  Parsonage. 


From  the  German. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


On  a  quiet  bill,  surrounded  by  tall 
forest  trees,  stands  the  village  parson¬ 
age, — by  itself,  apart  from  other  dwell¬ 
ings.  Through  the  clear  glass  of  the 
clean  windows,  you  can  look  out  far 
over,  towards  the  blue  mountains,  across 
the  fields  and  forests  of  Swabia.  Before 
the  house  the  spacious  garden  slopes 
down,  surrounded  with  green  meadows, 
fruitful  orchards  and  waving  grain- 
fields.  Around  all  these,  the  forest 
throws  its  protecting  embraces.  Ten 
paces  to  the  rear  of  the  parsonage  is  the 
church,  with  a  tail,  graceful  spire.  Be¬ 
yond  the  church  the  village  spreads  out ; 
around  every  house  fruit  trees  form  a 
green  border.  Here  the  children  of  the 
parsonage  spend  their  happy  youth. 
Here,  undisturbed  by  the  din  of  the 
noisy  world,  they  breathe  the  felt,  cre¬ 
ative  breath  of  God,  amid  the  green 
fields  and  among  shady  bowers. 

Christmas  has  shed  its  cheering  light 
into  the  short,  dreary  days  of  midwin¬ 
ter.  Down  many  a  hillside,  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  the  children  have 
found  innocent  fun  in  coasting.  Feb- 
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ruary  brought  continuous  rain  or  slushy 
snow,  colds  and  coughs.  How  welcome 
is  the  more  balmy  breath  of  March, 
with  its  clear,  sunny  days,  despite  the 
high  winds  which  dry  the  damp  earth. 
How  charmingly  the  flowers  of  the 
liver-plant,  crocus  and  the  little  snow- 
bells  lift  their  timid  heads  out  of  the 
garden-beds.  The  woods  are  fragrant 
with  all  manner  of  pleasant  odors.  The 
spurge-olive,  with  its  bright  red  flowers, 
the  hazel  blossoms  and  the  golden  bark 
of  willow  branches  ready  to  burst  with 
sap,  are  a  joy  to  behold.  All  seem  to 
be  putting  on  their  beautiful  garments 
for  the  Easter  festival. 

Palm  Sunday,  thou  friendly  festival ! 
we  bid  thee  welcome!  We  commemor¬ 
ate  our  Saviour’s  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
In  a  neighboring  Catholic  village  the 
people  bring  blossoming  palm-branches 
to  the  church,  to  have  them  blessed. 
These  blessed  branches  kept  in  a  house, 
they  imagine,  will  protect  it  against 
lightning.  Protestant  congregations  do 
not  observe  this  custom.  But  in  the 
room  of  every  farm-house  a  palm-branch 
with  golden,  fragrant  blossoms,  graces  a 
corner.  Boys,  large  and  small,  along  the 
street,  are  hammering  willow-branches 
into  pipes.  Even  the  boys  of  the  par¬ 
sonage  are  busy  making  these  bark 
instruments.  Of  course  they  are;  for 
are  they  not  human  boys,  too  ?  Indeed, 
their  little  sister  even  offers  her  services, 
but  is  bluntly  told  :  “You  can  be  of  no 
use  here ;  a  girl  does  not  understand 
this  kind  of  work.” 

The  whole  village  resounds  with  the 
varied  notes  of  these  willow-pipes — notes 
high  or  low,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  branches.  People  endure  the 
piping  confusion  with  much  good  hu¬ 
mor.  “  The  boys  are  piping  a  welcome 
to  Palm  Sunday,”  they  sa)n  Christ’s 
triumphal  entry  and  the  beginning  of 
Spring  are  celebrated  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  pleasing  significance. 

On  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday  the 
people  attend  public  worship  in  the 
church.  In  the  afternoon,  the  village 
maidens,  in  their  Sunday  dresses,  stroll 
hand  in  hand  over  the  fields.  The 
young  men  follow  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  whiffing  their  Ulmer  pipes.  This 
is  the  first  village-stroll  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  this  spring.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  village  becomes  unusually  quiet. 


It  is  the  beginning  of  Passion  Week. 
Silent  week  !  Holy  week !  With  noise¬ 
less  care  the  necessary  farm  work  is 
done  during  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week.  On  Maundy  Thursday  the  work 
ceases.  On  Good  Friday  town  and 
country  are  hushed  into  a  deep  and  holy 
quiet.  No  whip-lash  i3  cracked  when 
the  cattle  are  driven  to  water  in  the 
morning.  No  boy  blows  his  willow- 
pipe,  none  play  ball.  The  smallest  chil¬ 
dren  are  awed  into  silence,  and  are  re¬ 
strained  from  shouting  and  from  audible 
weeping  by  the  presence  of  an  undefina- 
ble  power,  and  by  the  earnest,  devout 
demeanor  of  older  people. 

This  is  a  quiet  week,  especially  in  the 
parsonage.  Unlike  other  times,  the 
father  takes  no  part  at  the  evening 
plays  of  the  children.  Even  on  his 
accustomed  walk  with  them,  he  seems 
so  thoughtful  that  they  speak  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
him.  At  evening  twilight  he  gathers 
them  around  him  in  his  study,  for  half 
an  hour,  to  explain,  in  simple  language, 
the  great  redemptive  fact  which  the 
Church  commemorates. 

On  Maundy  Thursday  and  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  the  larger  children  go  with  their 
mother  to  church.  The  smaller  ones 
watch,  with  wonder,  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  the  many  people,  all  dressed  in 
black,  coming  up  from  the  village  to 
the  house  of  God,  carrying  their  hymn- 
books,  those  of  the  women  tidily  wrapped 
in  a  snow-white  handkerchief.  After 
that  the  children  listen  with  almost 
breathless  silence  to  the  singing  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  the  voice  of  their 
father,  which  can  easily  be  heard  across 
the  short  distance  between  the  church 
and  the  parsonage. 

On  Good  Friday  afternoon,  the  little 
ones,  under  proper  care,  are  permitted 
to  stroll  about  in  the  grass-garden, 
where  their  tender  fingers  pluck  a  tiny 
flower  here  and  there  out  of  the  green 
sward,  which  flower  they  bring  to  their 
mother  for  Easter  eggs.  In  the  church, 
the  father  holds  a  special  religious  ser¬ 
vice.  He  does  this  of  his  own  choice, 
as  the  government  would  not  demand  it 
from  him.  The  service  attracts  quite  a 
crowd  of  worshippers.  People  from 
neighboring  villages,  and,  indeed,  a  few 
Catholics  are  present.  Even  the  aisles 
are  filled  with  devout  people,  who  stand 
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during  the  service.  The  pastor,  at  such 
times,  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  a 
suitable  passage  of  Scripture,  instead  of 
an  elaborate  sermon.  The  plain  preach¬ 
ing  and  the  solemn  Passion  hymns  al¬ 
ways  draw  a  crowd. 

The  services  ended,  the  large  congre¬ 
gation  quietly  withdraw,  while  the  soft 
tones  of  the  organ  give  them  a  parting 
greeting.  The  father  returns  home, 
wearied  with  the  services  of  the  last  two 
days.  An  evening  walk  in  the  open  air, 
among  the  green  fields,  would  greatly 
refresh  him.  But,  lest  he  might  thereby 
give  offence  to  his  weaker  brethren,  he 
contents  himself  by  strolling  along  the 
garden,  walking  with  the  larger  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  to-day,  have  no  desire  to 
romp  as  on  other  days. 

The  day  closes  early.  Twilight  softly 
settles  on  field  and  forest.  At  length 
only  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  seen. 
Gilded  with  the  last  reflection  of  the 
setting  sun,  their  summits  bathed  in 
evening  red,  shine  down  from  the  nightly 
heavens  like  celestial  sentinels.  The 
evening  bells  roll  their  sweet  tones  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  all  the  people  lay 
them  down  to  sleep. 

Good  Saturday  is  a  solemn  day,  “  for 
that  day  was  the  preparation,  and  the 
Sabbath  drew  on.”  The  villagers  are  a 
little  more  astir,  but  still  keep  all  their 
doings  under  religious  restraint.  Bake- 
ovens  give  forth  the  pleasant  odor  of 
*warm  cakes  in  the  process  of  baking. 
In  the  kitchen,  the  kettles  are  boiling 
with  a  mixture  of  red,  blue  and  yellow 
colors.  In  the  parsonage  the  children 
are  busily  engaged  in  helping  their 
mother  by  binding  green  leaves  around 
white  eggs,  which,  in  the  coloring,  out¬ 
line  them  with  pretty  shades.  But  the 
kitchen  is  locked  to  them.  Here  the 
mother,  with  the  faithful  maid-servant, 
secretly  makes  certain  preparations,  hid¬ 
den  from  the  outside  world.  Should 
any  of  the  curious  little  ones  attempt  to 
peep  -  through  the  door  as  she  now  and 
then  passes  back  and  forward,  they  will 
be  chided  into  a  better  behaviour.  It 
is  important  that  they  should  not  see 
the  finely-colored,  beautiful  Easter  eggs 
before  the  time.  The  boys  are  naturally 
somewhat  hard  to  govern.  For  the 
father,  being  busy  in  prepariUg  two 
Easter  sermons,  could  not  assign  them 
their  usual  lessons  in  Latin.  The  spring 


rain  confines  them  to  the  house,  where 
their  irrepressible  young  life  frisks  after 
all  manner  of  mischief,  and  races  about 
within  doors. 

“  Some  one  is  coming,”  cries  one  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window. 

“  Has  he  a  box  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  large  one.” 

All  rush  to  the  window.  The  great 
question  is  :  Has  he  a  box  full  of  Easter 
sugar-rabbits,  which  a  city  uncle  sends 
them  every  year,  and  for  which  the 
mother  thanks  him  with  a  box  of  fresh 
eggs.  The  bearer  of  the  box  is  merrily 
greeted,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  mother. 
She  at  once  takes  it  up-stairs  to  the 
father.  Full  of  jcyful  expectations,  the 
children  lay  them  down  to  sleep  on  that 
evening.  From  beneath  the  cozy  covers 
of  their  little  beds  they  whisper  back 
and  forward  :  “  To-morrow  is  Easter.” 
Fainter  and  fewer  grow  the  whispers  as 
one  after  the  other  falls  sweetly  asleep. 

Bright  and  early  the  children  of  the 
parsonage  awake  on  Easter  morning. 
The  father  and  mother  have  already 
left  the  house.  Full  wTell  do  the  little 
ones  know  the  reason  of  their  absence. 
In  a  moment  all  have  bounded  out  of 
their  cozy  nests.  Ere  long  the  mother 
returns.  The  children  are  rapidly 
wTashed  and  dressed.  Less  time  than 
usual  is  given  to  breakfast.  Scarcely 
has  the  meal  been  ended  when  the  fath¬ 
er  enters  the  room,  saying,  with  a  smile  : 
“  Come  to  the  garden  ;  the  rabbit  has 
laid.”  Rough  and  tumble  they  scam¬ 
per  down  the  few  back  steps  into  the 
garden.  What  if  here  and  there  a 
smaller  one  is  roughly  pushed  aside  or 
thrown  down ;  no  one  running  in  such 
a  race  durst  cry.  Who  will  find  the 
first  nest  ?  They  hasten  hither  and 
thither  in  the  exciting  search.  No  one 
can  equal  the  loving  father  in  artfully 
hiding  Easter  eggs. 

The  little  girl  finds  the  first  nest,  in 
the  front  garden,  under  a  box-bush. 
All  around  it  crocus  and  little  snow- 
bells  are  blooming.  She  has  found  the 
first  hiddeu  treasure,  and  therefore  it 
belongs  to  her.  Another  nest  is  under 
the  moss,  beneath  a  group  of  dark  fir 
trees.  A  third  one  i3  under  the  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  at  the  far  end  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  In  each  nest  lies  a  colored  egg, 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  children 
painted  on  it.  Great  is  the  exciting 
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pleasure  as  the  children  shout  back  and 
forward,  each  hunting  the  egg  marked 
with  its  name.  And  when  at  length 
each  has  found  its  own,  every  one  feels 
in  duty  bound  to  say  :  “  Mine  is  the 
prettiest.” 

Listen !  The  first  bell  is  already 
ringing.  During  the  excitement  of  the 
nest-finding  the  father  has  quietly  with¬ 
drawn  to  his  study.  “  Now  come  in, 
children,”  the  mother  gently  orders. 
Quickly  they  follow,  each  bearing  its 
many-colored  eggs,  Easter-pretzels,  su¬ 
gar-lambs  and  sugar-horses  in  its  cap  or 
apron.  Such  a  jubilant  merry-making 
cannot  be  stopped  of  a  sudden.  The 
larger  ones,  as  they  trip  after  the  mother, 
whisper  to  each  other  :  “  This  afternoon 
we  will  play  Klopfeles.”  That  is,  to 
strike  the  ends  of  one  egg  on  that  of  an¬ 
other  ;  that  which  remains  unbroken 
wins  the  broken  one. 

Now  the  last  bell  is  ringing.  The 
larger  children  go  with  their  parents  to 
church.  The  smaller  stay  at  home  with 
the  maid-servant.  The  poor  girl  soon 
has  her  hands  full  of  trouble.  One 
cries :  “  Karl  bit  off  the  head  of  his 
lamb.” 

Karl  cooly  replies  :  “  It  tastes  nice 
and  bites  the  feet  off,  too. 

Easter  Monday  is  a  day  of  joy.  In 
their  gayest  dresses  the  unmarried  young 
people  of  the  village  go  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city.  The  young  men  lead  the 
way ;  the  young  ladies  coyly  follow. 
The  half-grown  folks  are  strictly  or¬ 
dered  home. 

The  Passion  Week  ended,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  parsonage  again  become 
lively.  For  some  days  after  Easter,  the 
father  holds  a  morning  service  in  the 
church.  Coming  home  from  one  of 
these  services,  he  says  to  his  family : 
“This  afternoon  we  will  go  to  the 
woods.”  The  hard  work  of  Passion 
week  has  wearied  him.  Now  he  can 
rest  from  his  labors ;  mingle  and  freely 
unbend  with  his  family. 

The  walk  to  the  woods  is  begun  with 
much  rejoicing.  As  this  is  a  holiday, 
even  the  mother  goes  along,  with  her 
babe  in  a  little  basket-carriage.  The 
news  spreads  over  all  the  village:  “Our 
pastor  is  taking  a  walk  to  the  woods.” 
And  soon  all  the  children  of  the  place 
join  his  party,  as  he  has  on  former  oc¬ 
casions  trained  them  to  do.  The  older 


lead  the  younger  ones  by  the  hand,  and 
the  little  ones  they  carry  on  their  arms 
or  backs.  Many  take  their  Easter  eggs 
along  with  them  in  their  aprons  or 
pockets.  Some  quite  small  ones  pluck 
the  pastor’s  coat  to  attract  his  attention. 
“Sieh,Herr  Pfarr,  was  i  schone  Eier 
von  meiner  Dota  lian !  ”  (Look  here, 
dear  Pastor,  what  pretty  Easter  eggs 
my  sponsor  has  given  me  !)  Then  the 
pastor  admires  the  eggs,  and  praises  the 
sponsor  of  the  child  who  can  paint  them 
so  prettily. 

The  merry  lambs  follow  their  shep¬ 
herd  across  the  meadows  covered  with 
the  grass  of  early  spring.  Then  he  leads 
them  up  into  the  village  grove.  Here 
and  there  the  sun  touches  a  clear  spot 
of  earth,  and  sets  the  anemones  and  but¬ 
tercups  a-blooming.  The  laughing,  prat¬ 
tling,  shouting  throng  of  children  scat¬ 
ter  in  search  of  flowers.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked,  some  pointed  and  wise, 
others  unwise.  The  pastor  is  in  a  mood 
to  enjoy  it  all,  and  laughs  and  sports 
with  as  merry  a  heart  as  any  of  them. 

At  length  he  halts  at  a  clear,  grassy 
spot,  where  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
offer  good  seats.  The  tall  forest  trees 
shelter  them  against  the  wind ;  the 
spring  sun  keeps  them  comfortably 
warm.  The  pastor  takes  a  seat,  with 
his  wife  at  his  side,  and  the  baby  crow¬ 
ing  in  it s  little  carriage  before  them. 
“Now  children,  you  can  play,”  the  good 
man  says.  And  then  they  frisk  and 
frolic,  as  .only  children  can,  for  the  trees 
seem  to  have  been  specially  arranged  to 
play  hide  and  seek  and  other  games  of 
childhood. 

The  grove  resounds  with  their  clear, 
ringing  voices.  Meanwhile  the  father 
and  shepherd  has  fallen  into  a  confi¬ 
dential  talk  with  his  good  wife.  Her 
loving  care  lingers  fondly  over  the  baby 
carriage.  His  clear,  dark  eyes  watch 
over  the  jubilant  lambs  of  his  flock. 
Without  any  seen  restraint  he  checks 
the  first  signs  of  disorder.  Fuli  well 
can  he  discern  the  point  where  innocent 
mirth  threatens  to  be  diverted  into  mis¬ 
chief. 

“  Our  pastor  wishes  to  tell  us  a  story,” 
some  of  the  little  ones  report,  and  quick¬ 
ly  all  drop  their  plays,  and  crowd 
around  him  like  a  flock  of  lambs  around 
a  caressing  shepherd.  Who  can  tell  a 
tale  so  simply  and  graphically  as  he, 
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which  all  the  children  can  clearly  grasp? 
This  time  he  does  not  select  the  sacred 
story  for  his  theme.  This  they  have 
often  heard  during  Passion  Week;  and 
he  knows  how  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
stomachs  of  children  can  be  injured  by 
giving  them  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
To-day  he  directs  their  attention  to  the 
top  of  a  neighboring  mountain  called 
the  Hohenstauffen.  Like  a  fatherly 
monarch  it  overlooks  all  the  country 
round  about,  and  looks  down,  over  this 
quiet  grove,  on  them,  too.  There  is  so 
much  to  say  and  to  sing  of  the  royal 
house  of  Hohenstauffen.  He  pictures 
to  the  minds  of  the  children,  Konradin, 
the  last  heroic  offshoot  of  this  house, 
and  helps  them  to  see  him  in  the  hazy 
distance  of  the  past. 

They  listen  with  breathless  attention. 
You  can  see  their  eyes  sparkle,  and  al¬ 
most  hear  their  hearts  beat.  He  winds 
up  the  story  by  telling  them  how  Kon¬ 
radin,  as  his  end  came  on,  embraced  and 
blessed  a  dear  friend  on  the  scaffold ; 
then  knelt  down  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
block  of  the  executioner,  exclaiming, 
“  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
wilt  Thou  not  that  this  cup  pass  from 
me  ?  If  not,  then  I  commend  my  spi¬ 
rit  into  Thy  hands.” 

As  he  closes,  all  the  children  are 
hushed  to  solemn  silence.  The  girls 
wipe  the  flowing  tears  with  their  aprons. 
The  boys  look  up  with  wonder  to  the 
top  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  with  whose 
looks  they  are  so  familiar,  and  where 
such  great  things  have  happened. 

The  unusual  hush  of  the  flock  is 
broken  by  the  discordant  notes  of  the 
little  one  in  the  basket-carriage,  which 
meanwhile  has  opened  its  eyes.  After 
the  mother  has  gently  quieted  its  noise, 
the  father  leads  the  way  homeward, 
saying  as  he  goes,  “Children,  let  us  sing 
another  hymn  as  we  walk  homeward.” 
Without  waiting  for  him  to  select  a  suit¬ 
able  hymn,  the  whole  flock  of  Christ’s 
lambs,  with  their  clear  voices,  make  the 
forest,  darkening  with  evening  twilight, 
ring  with  fheir  favorite  Easter  hymn : 

O  du  froliche,  o  du  selige,  freudenbringende 
Osterzeit ! 

(O  thou  gladsome,  O  thou  blessed,  joy- inspiring 
Eastertide !) 


Over  Land  and  Sea. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GERNAXT. 


I.  In  the  Low  Countries. 

He  who  travels  in  a  strange  country, 
and  is  ignorant  as  to  its  language,  soon 
learns  to  depend  on  a  very  limited  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Of  course  he  reduces  his 
wants  accordingly,  but  this  necessity 
rarely  interferes  with  his  pleasure.  He 
may  at  times  feel  lonely,  or  perhaps, 
magnify  his  ignorance  until  he  grows 
quite  ashamed.  It  was  an  Englishman, 

I  believe,  who  returned  from  Paris  out 
of  all  patience  with  himself  because  he 
bad  found  even  the  children  there  pro¬ 
ficient  in  French.  Americans,  however, 
are  not  so  easily  discouraged.  “  Goet 
het  trein  naar  Antwerpen?”  (Does  this 
train  go  to  Antwerp?)  It  was  about  all 
the  Dutch  we  could  muster.  And  yet  it 
answered  its  immediate  purpose  admi¬ 
rably  well,  for  we  reached  the  ancient 
maritime  centre  of  the  Netherlands 
without  inconvenience  or  delay. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  our  pass¬ 
age  across  the  murderous  channel.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  subject.  The  least  said 
the  soonest  mended.  But  Conway  is 
right.  “  Sad  experience  is  the  prelude 
to  each  charming  symphony.”  Methinks 
I  hear  some  gentle  reader  exclaim — 
“Why  not  confess  at  once?  You  were 
sea-sick.”  Well  I  was  rather  miserable, 
but  when  you  put  it  that  way  I  feel  much 
like  the  western  hunter,  who,  when  shown 
a  diminutive  pocket  pisiol,  declared  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  thrash  the  man 
who  should  ever  attempt  to  shoot  him 
with  such  an  excuse  for  a  weapon.  But 
most  tourists  agree  in  testifying  to  the 
horrors  of  the  English  channel,  and  he 
who  dares  affirm  the  contrary  risks  his 
reputation  for  veracity. 

We  left  London  on  the  22d  of  July, 
and  as  our  train  emerged  from  the  out¬ 
lying  sheds  of  Ludgate  Circus  station, 
and,  skirting  southeasterly,  revealed  the 
suburbs  of  the  great  city  in  the  uncertain 
glare  of  scattered  street  lamps,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  some  familiar  landmark. 
The  evening  mists  enshrouded  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s.  Here  and  there  flaming 
cupolas  disclosed  large  manufactories, 
and  soon  long  stretches  of  open  lots  ex¬ 
tended  themselves  into  well-cultivated 
fields. 
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In  a  crowded  car  with  three  or  four 
over-talkative  fellow  travellers,  ayoung 
Jew  smoking  an  apparently  inexhaus¬ 
tible  supply  of  strong  cigarettes,  and 
a  canon  of  the  Church  of  England  look¬ 
ing  ineffable  scorn  and  protesting  because 
of  his  wife,  with  the  thermometer  some 
eighty-odd  in  the  shade,  and  with  little 
or  no  ventilation, — thus  we  reached 
Greenboro.  The  steamer  awaited  our 
arrival,  and,  after  some  little  confusion 
in  selecting  and  apportioning  berths,  the 
steady  swish-swash  of  the  waves  about 
our  keel,  and  the  sullen  groanings  of  the 
engine,  informed  us  that  we  were  fairly 
out  in  the  channel.  The  night  is  dark, 
and  damp,  and  foggy.  In  our  state¬ 
room  there  are  five  berths.  The  air  is 
close  and  hot  and  constantly  growing 
more  uncomfortable.  If  I  sleep  at  all 
it  is  only  by  snatches,  and  to  dream 
about  the  “Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.” 
Sighing  for  the  morning  I  try  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  ship’s  motion,  and 
manage,  for  a  while,  tolerably  well. 
And  now  some  one  in  the  berth  beneath 
groans  and  rolls.  When  all  is  quiet 
again  I  prop  myself  on  one  elbow,  and, 
crouching  so  as  not  to  strike  the  ceiling, 
— only  two  feet  above  my  pillow — peer 
out  through  the  bull’s  eye  across  the 
tumbling  waters.  Oh,  that  I  might  rise 
and  pace  the  deck !  In  the  next  room 
some  one  is  evidently  in  a  very  uncertain 
condition.  But  I  will  not  yield,  not,  at 
least,  until  the  morning. 

A  heavy  fog  next  morning  obliged  us 
to  drop  anchor  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
Holland.  But  we  are  patient  and  about 
noon  reach  VlissiDgen.  At  last  we  are 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Albion’s 
sea-girt  isles  are  indeed  behind  us,  but 
as  yet  we  dare  hardly  claim  to  be  on  the 
main-land,  for  here  the  sea  still  disputes 
the  territory  once  wrested  from  its  grasp. 
Ylissingen  has  twelve  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  as  a  seaport  town  i3  of  consider¬ 
able  commercial  importance.  It  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  Dutch  comman¬ 
der,  Admiral  de  Buyter.  A  monument 
to  his  memory  now  stands  near  the  quay. 

In  Holland  the  trains  creep  along  as 
though  afraid  they  might  jar  the  dykes 
and  let  in  the  flood.  I  improved  the 
hours  not  indeed  by  conversing  with  the 
natives,  but  by  carefully  noting  the  mo¬ 
notonous  peculiarities  of  the  landscape. 
The  country  is  as  flat  as  a  mirror,  and 


intersected  by  canals  without  number. 
These  serve  as  drains,  as  boundaries  and 
enclosures,  and,  more  especially,  for 
purposes  of  traffic.  Here  and  there  a 
solitary  windmill  is  defined  against  a 
cloudless,  burning  sky,  and,  as  our  train 
rolls  peacefully  along  through  villages 
of  red-tiled  houses,  the  inhabitants  stare 
at  us  with  stolid  indifference.  There  is 
an  air  of  quiet  ease  about  a  Dutch  town 
notwithstanding  its  unpretentious  char¬ 
acter.  The  cleanliness  of  the  Holland¬ 
ers  is  proverbial.  The  scrubbing,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  polishing  which  most  houses 
undergo  once  every  week,  externally  as 
well  as  internally,  are  occasionally  some¬ 
what  subversive  of  comfort.  Spiders 
appear  to  be  regarded  with  especial 
aversion,  and  vermin  is  fortunately  as 
rare  as  cobwebs.  The  national  costume 
is  hardly  picturesque  and  seldom  be¬ 
coming.  The  people  are  strong  and 
healthy.  They  have  fought  with  the 
sea  for  their  lands  and  their  homes,  and 
to  them  there  is  independence  in  the 
thought. 

At  Boosendaal  we  changed  cars  and 
here  a  full-blooded  Capuchin  monk 
took  passage  with  us.  He  was  the  first 
we  had  seen.  Bobed  and  corded  in 
brown  serge,  a  huge  cowl  lying  off  his 
shoulder,  and  his  tonsured  pate  white 
and  shining  as  wax,  he  was  indeed  a 
novel  sight.  And  as  I  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  this  solitary  representative 
of  mediaeval  Bomanism  I  could  not  but 
compare  the  decline  of  monkery  with 
the  gradual  extinction  of  our  own  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians.  Such  a  comparison  may 
seem  odd,  nay,  even  far-fetched,  and  yet 
have  they  not  both  filled  their  mission? 
Now  retreating  before  the  uplifted  ban¬ 
ners  of  a  higher  civilization  their  linger¬ 
ing  presence  only  heightens  the  story  of 
their  ancient  glory.  Belies  of  the  past, 
they  invariably  inspire  a  mournful  in¬ 
terest.  The  average  monk  of  to-day  is 
a  sorry  spectacle.  So  too  the  noble  red- 
man  is  become  a  thing  of  the  romantic 
by-gone  ages,  a  fictitious  existence  im¬ 
mortalized  by  a  Cooper  and 'a  Halleck. 
Wherever  I  went  I  found  Monasticism 
in  bad  repute.  No  longer  a  recognized 
necessity,  or  even  a  praiseworthy  calling 
calculated  to  induce  a  higher  Christian¬ 
ity,  its  devotees  are  often  regarded  with 
suspicion,  always  with  pity.  Even  in 
appearance  they  generally  prove  unin- 
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spiring.  Cleanliness  may  not  be  next  to 
godliness,  but  it  is  certainly  painful  to 
find  the  former  wanting  where  the  latter 
is  professed.  Nor  is  there  any  genuine 
spirituality  in  our  modern  monk’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance.  Suffering  may 
have  hardened  but  it  has  not  purified. 
Surly  discontent  or  mute  despair  shines 
forth  from  every  feature,  and  you  look 
in  vain  for  that  super-human  holiness 
which  a  child-like  trust  in  the  infinite 
merits  of  our  risen  Lord  alone  begets. 
But  let  us  not  judge  too  harshly.  Re¬ 
joicing  in  the  higher  evangelical  light  of 
the  Reformation  we  need  not,  on  this 
account,  wholly  despise  the  ministerial 
zeal  of  him  who 

li — Will  not  cease  to  hold  the  hope  he  has 

Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamor,  moan,  and  sob, 

Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms 
of  prayer.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
arrived  at  Antwerp.  After  crossing  the 
Belgian  frontier  I  soon  discovered  a  very 
perceptible  change  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  Dutch  was  giving  way  to 
Flemish,  which  was  to  us  an  equally 
unintelligible  jargon.  However,  I  may 
remark  concerning  both,  that  when  seen 
in  print  they  are  not  nearly  as  difficult 
as  when  spoken.  Moreover,  French  is 
the  language  of  the  higher  classes,  of 
the  government,  of  law,  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade.  But  it  is  subjected  to 
the  most  miserable  pronunciation  ima¬ 
ginable,  and  as  here  spoken  would  make 
a  Parisian  howl.  Accordingly  I  found 
it  quite  convenient  to  remain  silent, 
although  often  tempted  to  make  the 
most  of  a  recently  acquired  and  limited 
knowledge  of  French.  In  truth,  I 
longed  for  the  experiment,  but  Belgium 
seemed  to  afford  no  favoring  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Antwerp  takes  its  name  from  its  situ¬ 
ation.  Aen’t  werf’ — On  the  wharf. 
Its  population  numbers  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  Its  history  carries  us 
back  to  the  seventh,  and  reaches  its 
greatest  glory  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
“Atthat  period, ”savs  Baedeker,  “thou¬ 
sands  of  vessels  are  said  to  have  lain  in 
the  Schelde  at  one  time,  while  a  hundred 
or  more  arrived  and  departed  daily. 
Commerce,  which  luxury  and  revolution 
had  banished  from  other  Flemish  towns, 
sought  refuge  at  Antwerp.  Under 


Charles  V.  it  was  perhaps  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  wealthy  city  on  the  continent, 
surpassing  even  Venice  itself.  The 
great  fairs  held  here  attracted  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  firms  had  established  themselves 
at  Antwerp,  and  one  of  the  Fuggers,  the 
merchant  princes  of  Augsburg,  died 
here  leaving  a  fortune  of  two  million 
ducats.  The  Flemish  manufactures 
also  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
were  exported  from  Antwerp  to  Arabia, 
Persia  and  India.  But  such  unparallel¬ 
ed  prosperity  did  not  continue.  Re¬ 
verses  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
First,  under  Spanish  dominion,  inquisi¬ 
tion  and  war,  persecution  and  massacre 
did  much  to  bring  to  the  dust  the  glory 
of  Antwerp.  Afterwards  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Dutch  crippled  its  energies  and 
intercepted  its  commerce,  for  the  treaty 
of  Munster  in  1648  made  Holland  in¬ 
dependent  of  Spain,  and  herein  it  was 
stipulated  that  no  sea-going  vessels 
should  be  permitted  to  ascend  the 
Schelde  beyond  the  limits  of  Dutch 
territory.  Although  Napoleon  partly 
succeeded  in  restoring  Antwerp  to  its 
rightful  commercial  position,  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  once  more  brought  it 
low.  “For  many  years  after  this  ca¬ 
lamity  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  was 
totally  prostrated,  but  the  tide  of  pros¬ 
perity  has  again  set  in,  and  the  port  is 
now  entered  annually  by  5500  vessels. 
Since  1849  a  number  of  advanced  works 
have  been  constructed  on  modern  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  city  and  harbor  are 
defended  by  broad  and  massive  ramparts 
upwards  of  twelve  miles  in  length.” 

The  meanness  of  the  channel  and  the 
long  and  hot  ride  across  a  shadowless 
and  unvarying  country  prepared  us  to 
enjoy  the  dead-like  quiet  of  Antwerp. 
Hitherto  I  had  found  in  European  cities 
nearly  as  much  of  the  present  as  of 
the  past.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
general  impression  as  related  to  the 
standard  of  life  and  architecture  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  In  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  England  I  had  frequently  been 
reminded  of  scenes  in  my  own  country, 
with  a  difference,  it  is  true,  and  yet  not 
so  great  as  to  make  such  comparison  im¬ 
possible.  But  now  for  the  first  time  I 
felt  myself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
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We  were,  indeed,  on  the  Continent. 
Eyes  and  ears  must  now  grow  accustom¬ 
ed  to  new  sights  and  sounds. 

The  population  of  this  Belgian  me¬ 
tropolis  is  chiefly  Flemish,  and  except 
among  the  higher  classes  you  hear  but 
little  French.  The  placards  and  signs 
displayed  in  stores,  and  the  various 
notices  of  a  public  character  are  all  in 
Flemish.  Although  akin  to  German  it 
is  at  the  same  time  very  different,  and  he 
who  thinks  to  translate  upon  this  basis  is 
often  betrayed  into  the  most  amusing 
blunders.  Socially  I  found  the  people 
but  little  disposed  to  make  advances. 
Indeed,  they  seemed  rather  to  shun  in¬ 
timacy,  and  invariably  kept  you  at  arm’s 
length. 

Antwerp  is  a  perfect  hive  of  Romish 
priests.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  seen 
the  traditional  article.  But  now  there 
appeared  to  be  one  or  more  constantly 
crosssing  the  Place  Yerte  in  front  of  our 
hotel.  In  England,  just  as  in  America, 
they  are  not  conspicuous  because  of 
any  peculiarity  in  dress.  Here  on  the 
contrary,  they  all  go  about  the  streets  in 
the  really  becoming  cassock,  girded 
about  the  waist  with  cord  and  tassel,  and 
wearing  the  quaint,  broad  and  pointed 
hat  made  familiar  through  the  paintings 
of  the  masters,  and  not  unfrequently 
caricatured  out  of  all  just  proportiou  in 
our  modern  engravings  and  prints.  Tney 
are  generally  sleek  and  dapper-looking 
fellows.  Dignified  in  bearing,  with  an 
air  of  exquisite  neatness,  they  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ungainly,  and 
often  dirty  monks.  When  they  meet 
they  greet  one  another  with  marked 
courtesy.  Their  politeness  is  courtly,  and 
calculated  to  impress  the  ruder  popula¬ 
tion.  As  the  pope’s  police  they  not  only 
realize  their  own  importance,  but  enjoy, 
for  the  most  part,  the  unqualified  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  people.  In  some  other 
equally  Roman  Catholic  sections  of  the  old 
world  the  breath  of  suspicion  has  sensi¬ 
bly  weakened  the  rule  of  the  priesthood. 

The  art  treasures  of  the  Netherlands 
culminate  in  the  collections  of  Antwerp. 
During  the  golden  era  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  this  city  was  the  very  centre  of  ar¬ 
tistic  activity.  The  scope  of  this  article 
forbids  my  entering  into  details.  If  the 
Guardian  wills  it  in  my  next  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  Rubens  and 
his  school. 


Easter  Morn. 


i. 

This  is  the  Easter ! 

Day  of  Rejoicing ! 

Day  of  Renewing ! 

See  how  the  Roseate, 

Delicate,  Virginal 
Feet  of  the  Morning 
Haste  o’er  the  Mountains 
Joyful  to  meet  her! 

II. 

"Welcome  the  Easter ! 

Day  of  Renewing! 

Day  of  Rejoicing ! 

The  Snow  has  Departed, 

The  Rain  is  Assuaged, 

The  Winter  is  Gone  ! 

Lo,  on  Earth’s  Bosom 

The  Rainbow  of  Promise, 

The  Rainbow  of  Spring-time, 
The  Rainbow  of  Flowers  ! 

III. 

This  is  the  Easter  ! 

Day  of  Renewing ! 

Day  of  Rejoicing! 

Heart,  take  new  Courage  ! 

Look  no  more  Backward  ! 

See,  the  Sun  Rising ! 

Hark,  the  Bird  Singing  ! 

See,  the  Grass  Springing! 

The  Brook  floweth  Free  ! 

Hand  to  the  Plough,  man  ! 

Cut  deep  the  Furrow, 

Cast  thy  Seed  Strongly  ! 

Think  not  of  Winter, 

Think  not  of  Darkness, 

Of  Death  or  of  Sin  ! 

To-Day,  let  thy  Future 

Burst  from  its  Cerements, — 

Roll  back,  the  Grave  Stone  ! 
To-Day,  Life  Immortal, 

Oh,  Mortal,  Begin  ! 

— Ar.  Y.  Tribune. 


“Holy  Week.” 

Truths  and  Traditions  Concerning  It. 


BY  MRS.  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 


The  sixth  week  of  Lent  is  to  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  a  week  taken  out 
of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  shut  apart 
in  tender,  sacred  gloom.  In  these  days 
we  think  of  Christ  in  old  Jerusalem 
waiting  for  His  cross ;  and  their  memory 
asks  from  us  the  same  solemn  and  affec¬ 
tionate  watch  which  we  give  to  the  dy¬ 
ing  hours  of  those  we  love.  Never  has 
the  Church  failed  to  do  this  “  in  remem¬ 
brance.”  Canons  and  decrees  have  al¬ 
tered  variously  the  Lenten  fast,  but  the 
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sorrowful  days  of  the  Passion,  and  the 
joy  of  Easter  belong  to  that  “  unwritten 
Scripture”  which  the  universal  human 
heart  interprets  for  itself. 

The  first  Christians  called  this  week 
the  “Great  Week;”  for,  says  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  “in  it  great  things  are  wrought 
for  us  by  our  Lord.”  The  English 
Church,  however,  has  always  named  it 
“  Holy”  or  ‘•‘  Passion  Week the  Welsh, 
the  “"Week  of  the  Cross;”  while  the 
Danes  and  northern  Germans  gave  it 
the  beautiful  name  of  “  The  still  Week,” 
because  of  its  abstraction  and  holy  quiet. 

In  the  first  three  days  the  Church 
aims,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remember  the 
preparatory  anguish  and  its  sublime  ac¬ 
ceptance — 

“  O  Lord  my  God,  do  Thou  Thy  holy  will ; 

I  will  lie  still.” 

On  Thursday,  called  “Maundy  Thurs¬ 
day,”  she  bestirs  herself  to  show  her  faith 
and  love  by  her  works.  The  term 
“Maund  ”  is  simply  old  English  for  gift, 
because  on  this  day  the  faithful  used  to 
bestow  in  charity  all  that  they  had 
saved  from  the  delicate  feeding  or  cloth¬ 
ing  of  their  own  bodies  during  Lent. 

In  England,  the  royal  gifts  for  Maun¬ 
dy  Thursday,  established  in  1363  by 
Edward  III.,  are  still  faithfully  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  wise. 

After  religious  service  in  Whitehall 
Chapel,  the  Lord  Almoner,  or  his  depu¬ 
ty,  counts  the  years  which  the  reigning 
king  or  queen  has  lived,  and  then  for 
ev^r/  year  selects  a  poor  man  and  a 
poor  woman  to  whom  are  given  woolen 
and  linen  cloth  shoes  aud  stockings, 
bread,  meat,  salt  fish,  ale,  wine,  and  a 
piece  of  gold.  Latterly,  in  place  of  the 
gold  a  one  pound  note  and  a  small  sil¬ 
ver  coin  for  every  year  of  the  royal  do¬ 
nor’s  life  has  been  substituted.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  king  personally  dis¬ 
tributed  the  charity,  prefacing  it  by  the 
act  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  greatly  loved  that  “pride 
that  apes  humility,  ”  made  a  very  grand 
spectacle  of  this  custom,  but  after  the 
reign  of  James  II.  the  act  of  humiliation 
was  discontinued,  and  the  act  of  charity 
deputed  to  the  Lord-Almoner. 

The  name  of  Maundy  Thursday  is  by 
no  means  universal;  more  anciently  it 
was  called  “The  Birthday  of  the  Cha¬ 
lice,”  in  commemoration  of  the  institution 


of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  north  of 
Englaud,  I  frequently,  in  my  own  youth, 
heard  it  named,  “Shere  Thursday,’ 
“shere,”from  the  old  vernacular  “skier,” 
pain  or  suffering;  and  the  Welsh  and 
Manx  still  designate  it  “The  Thursday 
of  Blasphemy.” 

The  Friday  of  Holy  Week  has  had 
many  names,  but  none  so  beautiful  as 
our  English  “  Good  Friday In  this 
definition  we  recognize  the  upward  and 
onward  sentiment  of  the  race.  To  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Christiau,  it  could  never 
be  altogether  “  Black  ”  or  “  Long.”  His 
faith  and  hope  saw  beyond  the  darkness 
the  Easter  morning  ;  and  so  he  baptized 
it  “  Good.”  Good,  though  around  it  in 
saddened  and  penitent  tones  gather  both 
psalm  and  prophecy;  for  it  is  by  virtue 
of  its  anguish  that  our  souls  dare  to  make 
their  enormous  claims. 

Good  Friday  is  iu  England  a  “  close  ho¬ 
ly  day  ;”  no  public  business  is  transact¬ 
ed  ;  all  places  of  amusement  are  closed ; 
and  in  the  small  inland  towns,  the  sad 
stillness  would  be  oppressive  if  we  did  not 
know  how  soon  the  “  sorrow  would  be 
turned  to  joy.” 

The  Saturday  between  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  is  called  the  “  Vigil  of  Eas¬ 
ter.”  It  has  been  in  all  ages  an  im¬ 
portant  day.  Tertullian  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  speak  of  the  illuminations 
which  turned  its  night  into  day,  and  of 
the  services  continued  till  long  after  mid¬ 
night.  This  was  partly  to  welcome  the 
first  dawn  of  Easter,  and  partly  because 
the  early  Christians  looked  confidently 
for  the  second  coming  of  Christ  on  Eas¬ 
ter  Eve.  The  Vigil  of  Easter  was  the 
favorite  time  for  baptizing  converts  or 
young  communicants,  and  some  prefer¬ 
ence  in  this  respect  still  attaches  to  it,  even 
in  American  churches.  Perhaps  the  text, 
“  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism ,”  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  sentiment.  To  the  disciples 
this  day  was  one  of  almost  hopeless  weep¬ 
ing,  but  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
without  a  single  doubt  or  fear,  can  cry 
aloud  with  the  exultant  prophet,  “Turn 
ye  to  the  stronghold,  ye  prisoners  of 
hope;  even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  1 
will  render  doubie  unto  thee.”  (Zech. 
ix :  12.) 

Easter  Sunday  is  the  birthday  of 
Christ’s  glory,  as  Christmas  is  of  II  is  hu¬ 
miliation  ;  and  around  this,  the  queen  of 
festivals,  cluster  the  most  exalted  hopes 
of  humanity. 
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The  earliest  Christians  called  the  Pas¬ 
chal  Sabbath  from  the  Passover  to  which 
it  corresponds.  Later,  it  received  the 
name  of  “  the  Sunday  of  joy,”  except  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  where  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  known  as  “Bright  Sunday.’ 

One  of  their  oldest  hymns  extant  says: 

“  At  Christmas,  tapers  kindle, 

At  Palmtide,  palm-gifts  bring; 

And  then  upon  ‘  Bright  Sunday,’ 

‘  The  Lord  is  risen,’  we  sing,” 

“ The  Lord  is  risen!”  “  He  is  risen 
indeed  !”  this  was  the  glad  greeting  Chris¬ 
tians  universally  exchanged  in  those 
young  centuries  which  touched  the  feet 
of  Christ.  Unfortunately  this  beautiful 
salutation  is  not  retained  in  our  unemo¬ 
tional  Western  Church,  though  they  of 
the  East  still  use  it. 

Yet  the  Church  of  England,  in  spite 
of  her  tendency  to  regard  all  enthusiasm 
as  heresy,  exhausts  on  this  beloved  day, 
the  central  one  of  the  world’s  history, 
the  pearl  of  Sabbaths,  all  her  vast  capa¬ 
bilities  for  holy  exultation.  Psalms, 
epistles,  gospels,  anthems,  responses  and 
introits,  all  are  lifted  to  a  key  of  exalted 
joy.  Christmas  is  the  holy  day  of 
the  household.  Easter  is  the  holy  day 
of  the  Church. 

Many  of  the  social  customs  formerly 
associated  with  Easter,  and  not  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  time  which  gave  them  birth, 
are  now  deservedly  disappearing,  but 
the  peasant  heart  of  England  still  cher¬ 
ishes  others.  Among  these  the  eating 
of  Tansy  puddings,  and  Pach  or  Pace 
eggs,  are  most  common.  The  first  com¬ 
memorates  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  Pass- 
over.  Long  ago  the  Jews  learnt  to 
make  a  sweet  pickle  of  the  tansy,  and  set 
it  with  their  paschal  lamb.  The  Pach 
eggs  are  quite  familiar  to  all.  I  have 
seen  them  this  week  in  a  dozen  stores  in 
New  York.  What  lesson  they  teach  to 
the  children  of  this  generation  I  know 
not.  Our  ancestors  saw  in  them  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  Besurrection — the  en¬ 
tombed  chicken,  breaking  through  its 
shell  into  life,  helped  them  to  understand 
woh  the  grave  was  the  cradle  of  a  higher 
existence  of  man. 

-Now,  to  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord, 
Easter  Sunday  is,  above  all  others,  u  the 
clay  which  He  hath  made.”  Come,  then, 
let  us  keep  the  feast,  for  Christ  our  Pass- 
over  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  ascended 
into  heaven  for  our  justification. — Chris¬ 
tian  Union. 


Funeral  Hymn  of  a  Child. 


From  the  German  of  Johann  Andreas  Rothe , 
I735-  “  Wenn  Kleine  HimmeF s  ErbenF 


When  little  heirs  of  heaven 
From  earth  by  death  are  taken, 

Let  us  bewail  them  not. 

They  only  by  the  Father 
Are  made  the  happier  rather, 

And  also  freed  from  sin’s  foul  blot. 

In  baptism  were  they  duly, 

By  Christian  rite  most  truly, 

To  Jesus  consecrate ; 

And  still  God’s  grace  enjoying, 

To  them  is  naught  destroying, 

If  only  He  wateh  o’er  their  state. 

Life’s  innocence  e’er  wasting, 

And  constant  pain  here  tasting, 

Sore  need  the  soul  affects ; 

And  sin’s  fierce  anguish  crying, 

The  fear  and  dread  of  dying ; 

’Gainst  these  an  early  death  protects. 

He,  who  in  years  is  growing, 

Of  many  things  is  knowing, 

Which  grieve  him  still  to-day. 

Through  hours  e’er  onward  spurring 
But  few  things  are  occurring, 

Of  which  to  think  with  joy  he  may. 

How  easy  they’re  affected, 

By  us,  through  sin  dejected, 

The  children,  with  strange  fire! 

If,  from  the  earth  they’re  taken 
We  know  they’re  not  forsaken, 

Though  from  the  world  they  thus  retire. 

O  happy  child,  most  pearly, 

Thou  hast  not  died  too  early  ! 

Go  hence  !  To  thee  ’tis  gain. 

Thou  now  dost  only  slumber, 

And  one  art  of  the  number, 

Who  e’er  in  Jesus’  fold  remain. 

S.  R.  F. 


April  Characteristics. 

April,  at  its  best,  is  the  tenderest  of 
salads.  Its  type  is  the  first  spear  of 
grass.  The  senses — sight,  hearing, 
smell — are  as  hungry  for  its  delicate 
and  almost  spiritual  tokens,  as  the  cattle 
are  for  the  first  bite  of  its  fields.  How 
it  touches  one,  and  makes  him  both  glad 
and  sad!  The  voices  of  the  arriving 
birds,  the  migrating  fowls,  the  clouds  of 
pigeons  sweeping  across  the  sky  or  fill¬ 
ing  the  woods,  the  elfin  horn  of  the  first 
honey-bee  venturing  abroad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  the  clear  piping  of  the 
little  frogs  in  the  marshes  at  sundown, 
the  camp-fire  in  the  sugar-bush,  the 
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smoke  seen  afar  rising  above  the  trees, 
the  tinge  of  green  that  comes  so  suddenly 
on  the  sunny  knolls  and  slopes,  the  full 
translucent  streams,  the  waxing  and 
warming  sun — how,  these  things  and 
others  like  them  are  noted  by  the  eager 
eye  and  ear!  April  is  my  natal 'month, 
and  I  am  born  again  into  new  delights 
and  new  surprises  at  each  turn  of  it. 
Its  name  has  an  indescribable  charm  for 
me.  Its  two  syllables  are  like  the  calls 
of  the  first  birds — like  that  of  the  Phcebe- 
bird,  or  of  the  meadow-lark.  Its  very 
snows  are  fertilizing,  and  are  called  the 
poor  man’s  manure. 

Then  its  odors!  I  am  thrilled  by  its 
fresh  and  indescribable  odors — the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  bursting  sod,  of  the  quick¬ 
ened  roots  and  rootlets,  of  the  mould 
under  the  leaves,  of  the  fresh  furrows. 
No  other  month  has  odors  like  it.  The 
west  wind  the  other  day  came  fraught 
with  a  perfume  that  was  to  the  sense  of 
smell  what  a  wild  and  delicate  strain  of 
music  is  to  the  ear.  It  was  almost 
transcendental.  I  walked  across  the 
hill  with  my  nose  in  the  air  taking  it  in. 
It  lasted  two  days.  I  imagined  it  came 
from  the  willows  of  a  distant  swamp, 
whose  catkins  were  affording  the  bees 
their  first  pollen — or  did  it  come  from 
much  farther — from  beyond  the  horizon, 
the  accumulated  breath  of  innumerable 
farms  and  budding  forests.  The  main 
characteristic  of  these  April  odors  is 
their  uncloying  freshness.  They  are  not 
sweet,  they  are  often  bitter;  they  are 
penetrating  and  lyrical.  I  know  well 
the  odors  of  May  and  June,  of  the  world 
of  meadows  and  orchards  bursting  into 
bloom,  but  they  are  not  so  ineffable  and 
immaterial  and  so  stimulating  to  the 
sense  as  the  incense  of  April.  . 

One  characteristic  April  feature,  and 
one  that  delights  me  very  much,  is  the 
perfect  emerald  of  the  spring  runs  while 
fields  are  yet  brown  and  sere — strips  and 
patches  of  the  most  vivid  velvet  green 
on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys.  How 
the  eye  grazes  there  and  is  filled  and  re¬ 
freshed  !  I  had  forgotten  what  a  marked 
feature  this  was  until  I  recently  rode  in 
an  open  wagon  for  three  days  through  a 
mountainous,  pastoral  country,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fine  springs.  Those  delicious 
green  patches  are  yet  in  my  eye.  The 
fountains  flowed  with  May.  Where  no 
springs  occurred,  there  were  hints  and 


suggestions  of  springs  about  the  fields 
and  by  the  road-side  in  the  freshened 
grass — sometimes  overflowing  a  space  in 
the  form  of  an  actual  fountain.  The 
water  did  not  quite  get  to  the  surface  in 
such  places,  but  sent  its  influence. — 
Scribner. 


A  Missionary’s  Monument. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Geddie,  being  then 
the  minister  of  Cavendish,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  gave  himself  to  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  South  Seas  in  184G.  He 
reached  Aneityum  in  the  middle  of  1848. 
For  some  years  he  and  his  family  endured 
many  trials  and  hardships  on  that  hea¬ 
then  island. 

In  1852  he  formed  his  first  church  in 
the  New  Hebrides.  A  few  years  later, 
through  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  fel¬ 
low-laborer,  Mr.  Inglis,  the  whole  of  the 
population,  numbering  3,500,  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian.  In  1863,  by  their 
united  efforts,  the  Aneityumese  were 
supplied  with  the  complete  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Geddie  continued  to  labor 
on  Aneityum,  making  frequent  visits  to 
the  other  islands,  until  June  1872,  vrhen 
he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  retired 
to  Geelong,  near  Melbourne,  where  he 
died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1872. 

Quite  recently  a  marble  tablet  to  his 
memory  was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  where  he  had  so  often  preached 
in  Aneityum,  and  on  it  are  these  words, 
worthy  of  being  printed  in  letters  of, 
gold : — 

“when  he  came  here, 

THERE  WERE  NO  CHRISTIANS: 

WHEN  HE  WENT  AW' AY, 

THERE  WTERE  NO  HEATHEN.” 


I  remember  a  busy  man  who  had 
very  little  time  for  reading  or  study, 
but  whose  mind  was  a  very  perfect  store¬ 
house  of  information  on  almost  every 
subject. 

“  How  does  it  happen  that  you  know 
so  much  more  than  the  rest  of  us  ?”  I 
asked  him  one  day. 

“  Oh !”  said  he,  “  I  never  had  time  to 
lay  in  a  regular  stock  of  learning,  so  I 
save  all  the  bits  that  come  in  my  way, 
and  they  count  up  a  good  deal  in  the 
course  of  a  year.” 

His  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
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An  Easter  Talk  to  Children. 


BY  B.  T.  BONSALL. 


I  feel  pretty  sure,  children,  that  you 
know  to-day  is  Easter  Sunday,  without 
my  telling  you  so.  But  just  what  Eas¬ 
ter  means,  and  why  it  is  we  celebrate 
this  day,  some  of  you  probably  do  not 
know. 

Have  you  ever  studied  geography? 
If  so,  you  know  where  the  country  called 
Eogland  is.  Over  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago,  three  shiploads  of  armed  men 
landed  in  the  country  since  called  Eng¬ 
land,  and  there  they  continued  to  live. 
They  were  commanded  by  two  captains, 
one  of  whom  wras  named  Henght,  and 
the  other  Horsa.  These  men  were  called 
Saxons,  and  they  spoke  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  from  that  spoken  by  the  English 
now.  For  instance,  where  we  would  ask 
a  person  to  raise  anything,  they  would 
say  “  eoAer  it;”  and  from  this  word 
“  eoster,”  to  raise,  came  our  word  Easter. 
So  then  you  see,  when  we  call  to-day 
Easter  day,  we  must  mean  that  on  the 
day  this  anniversary  celebrates  some¬ 
thing  that  was  raised.  What  was  it? 
Christ’s  body  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

When  Christ  was  taken  down  from 
the  cross,  His  body  was  laid  in  a  new 
tomb,  and  a  great  stone  was  placed 
against  the  mouth  of  the  tomb;  and  the 
stone  was  sealed  with  the  king  s  seal,  so 
that  nobody  could  or  would  even  dare  to 
try  to  get  in  and  take  His  dead  body  away. 
Strong,  wicked-looking  Roman  soldiers 
inarched  in  front  of  the  tomb  with  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands,  so  as  to  keep 
everybody  else  away.  The  body  of  Jesus 
was  probably  placed  in  this  tomb  Friday 
afternoon  or  evening ;  and  it  remained 
there  all  through  Friday  night,  Satur¬ 
day,  and  Saturday  night. 

But  very  early  Sunday  morning  there 
was  an  earthquake,  and  an  angel  came 
down  from  heaven  and  rolled  away  the 
great  stone  from  the  door  of  the  tomb, 


and  Jesus,  who  had  been  lying  there  dead, 
but  had  returned  to  life  again,  came 
forth.  If  J esus  had  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  left  the  tomb,  no  doubt  the  wicked 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  by  whose  authority 
the  great  stone  was  placed  before  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  would  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  three  days,  opened  it,  and 
allowed  everybody  who  wished  to,  to  go 
in  and  see  that  His  dead  body  was  still 
lying  there.  But  God  did  not  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  that. 

We  have  sure  proof  in  the  Bible  that 
Jesus,  though  He  was  dead,  really  came 
to  life  again,  and  that  He  is  now  alive 
in  heaven,  a  loving  Saviour.  But  if  any 
children,  or  older  people  either,  doubt 
it,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  way  in  which  you 
can  prove  it:  Go  by  yourself  to  some 
quiet  place  where  nobody  else  sees  you, 
and  then  pray  earnestly  that  if  Jesus 
really  is  alive  in  heaven,  He  will  for¬ 
give  all  your  sins,  give  you  a  new  heart, 
and  make  you  to  have  a  blessed  hope  in 
Him  as  your  risen  Saviour;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  you  ask  Him  aright,  He  will 
do  it. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  was  that  Christ’s  dead  body 
should  come  to  life  again  ?  Even  though 
Jesus  did  love  us  enough  to  die  on  the 
cross  for  us,  yet  His  dying  would  have 
done  no  more  good  than  it  would  for  any 
other  man  to  have  died,  if  He  had  not 
risen  from  the  dead.  Yes,  children, 
both  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
(that  is,  His  rising  from  the  dead)  were 
necessary  to  save  you  and  me  from  losing 
our  souls.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  a 
round  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  pieces,  right 
through  the  middle,  would  either  half 
by  itself  make  a  round  ball?  So  we 
might  say  that  Christ’s  death  and  res¬ 
urrection  are  the  two  halves  of  Christ’s 
perfect  work  of  salvation,  and  both  of 
them  were  needed  to  make  the  circle  of 
His  work  complete.  In  fact,  though 
Christ  died  for  us,  yet  so  important  was 
His  resurrection  that  the  Bible  says,  ‘‘If 
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Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  hope  in 
vain.”  If  we  are  Christians,  we  rejoice 
not  only  in  a  crucified  but  also  in  a 
risen  Saviour. 

We  are  to-day  celebrating  a  glad  day 
for  the  Christian  church, — the  day  which 
tells  us  of  Christ’s  coming  forth  from 
the  dead;  when  by  His  rising  He,  as  it 
were,  “  wrote  over  the  grave  for  the 
whole  company  of  Christians  in  all  ages, 
‘  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.’  ” 

“  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay,”  said  the  angels  to  those  dear  women 
who  were  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
empty  sepulchre.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
do  just  as  the  angels  invited  them,  and 
really  look  into  the  empty  sepulchre; 
for  many  loDg  years  ago  the  tomb  in 
which  Christ  was  laid  ceased  to  be.  But 
though  we  cannot  with  our  feet  really 
walk  into  the  tomb  as  did  those  loving 
women  as  the  aDgels  led  them  by  the 
hand,  yet  in  our  thoughts  we  may  to¬ 
day  enter  that  empty  tomb,  and  look 
upon  the  place  where  Jesus  had  lain. 
Let  us  try  to  do  it. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Germany 
and  some  other  countries  to  build  great 
bonfires  in  front  of  the  houses,  on  Easter 
morning,  so  as  to  show  how  glad  people 
were  that  Christ  really  rose  from  the  dead. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  though  we  do  not 
build  bonfires  in  the  streets  to-day,  our 
hearts  ought  to  have  kindled  within 
them  a  fire  of  thankfulness  as  we  re¬ 
member  Christ’s  resurrection.  It  was 
also  a  custom  in  some  countries  to  go 
from  house  to  house,  on  Easter  morning, 
and  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  some 
one  came  to  the  door,  the  one  who 
knocked  would  say  these  words  (which 
you  can  find  in  the  tweaty-fourth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Luke),  The  Lord  is  risen  in¬ 
deed,  and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon.” 
The  one  who  came  to  the  door  would 
answer,  “  May  it  make  our  hearts  glad 
as  we  think  of  it!”  Let  our  hearts  be 
glad  to-day  as  we  think  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  it  is  we 
have  eggs  on  Easter?  Why  don’t  we 
use  apples,  or  doughnuts,  or  oranges, 
instead  of  eggs?  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 
Perhaps  I  can  do  this  best  by  telling 
you  about  something  we  used  to  do  on 
Easter  when  I  was  a  boy.  We  used  to 
knock  the  ends  of  the  eggs  we  had 
against  the  ends  of  the  eggs  belonging  to 
other  boys,  and  when  one  was  broken  it 


belonged  to  the  one  whose  stronger  egg 
had  broken  it.  This  sport  we  called 
“bucking  eggs.”  Now  it  would  some¬ 
times  happen  that  some  boys  would 
cheat.  They  would  buy  an  egg  made 
out  of  a  kind  of  china  (solid),  which  had 
just  such  a  size,  shape,  and  look  as  a 
real  egg,  and  without  letting  the  other 
boys  know  about  it,  would  go  around 
“bucking  eggs,”  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  their  egg  would  break  all  the 
real  eggs.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  a 
real  egg,  but  only  a  make-believe;  still, 
it  looked  so  much  like  one  that  if  it  was 
placed  alongside  of  a  real  egg  one  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference.  But  suppose 
we  should  take  a  real  egg  and  one  of 
these  make-believes,  and  place  them 
under  the  warm  breast  of  a  mother  hen 
sitting  on  her  nest.  Does  any  change 
take  place  in  the  china  make-believe 
egg?  No.  But  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks  after  placing  them  in  the  nest,  if 
you  put  your  ear  down  to  the  other  egg, 
you  would  hear  a  little  pecking  noise,  and 
shortly  after  there  would  walk  out  of 
the  broken  shell  a  little  chicken,  look¬ 
ing  as  nice  and  neat  as  though  it  had 
just  come  out  of  a  new  band-box. 

A  lit  tie  girl  found  a  nest  in  the  gar¬ 
den  with  four  speckled  eggs  in  it.  One 
day,  some  time  afterward,  she  and  her 
older  brother  went  to  the  nest  again ;  but, 
instead  of  the  beautiful  eggs,  she  found 
nothing  but  the  empty,  broken  shells. 
“Oh!”  she  cried,  “the  beautiful  eggs 
are  all  broken  and  spoiled.”  “  No,  in¬ 
deed,”  said  her  brother,  “not  spoiled, 
for  the  best  and  most  beautiful  part — 
the  bird  itself — has  taken  wings  and 
flown  away.”  Just  so,  on  that  first  Eas¬ 
ter  morning,  Jesus  came  to  life  and 
walked  out  of  the  tomb,  and  left  it,  as 
it  were,  an  empty  shell.  Just  so,  too, 
when  the  Christian  dies,  the  body  is  left 
in  the  grave,  an  empty  shell,  but  the 
soul  takes  wings  and  flies  away  to  be 
with  God.  Thus  you  see  that  though 
an  egg  seems  to  be  as  dead  as  a  stone, 
yet  it  really  has  life  in  it;  and  also  it  is 
like  Christ’s  dead  body,  which  was 
raised  to  life  again.  This  is  the  reason 
we  use  eggs  on  Easter.  (In  olden  times 
they  used  to  color  the  eggs  red,  so  as  to 
show  the  kind  of  death  by  which  Christ 
died, — a  bloody  death.)  Let  us  ever  re¬ 
member  what  the  Easter  egg  means. 

The  Jews,  you  remember,  had  Jesus 
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put  to  death,  so  it  was  once  the  custom 
in  France  to  throw  stones  at  all  Jews  on 
Easter  day;  and  in  England  boys  would 
go  about  the  streets  calling  out,  “  Christ 
is  risen,  Christ  is  risen  ;  all  the  Jews 
must  go  to  prison/’  But  the  fact  is,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Christ’s  resurrection , 
not  only  Jews,  but  all  the  rest  of  us, 
too,  would  have  had  to  go  to  that  ever¬ 
lasting  prison  where  Satan  is  the  cruel 
jailer. 

Bemember  what  the  egg  means.  Yes, 
these  bodies  of  ours,  though  dead  and 
laid  in  the  grave,  will  come  to  life  again. 
The  Jews  used  to  have  a  habit,  when 
carrying  a  dead  person  to  the  grave,  of 
stopping  a  moment  by  the  roadside  and 
cropping  a  handful  of  grass,  saying,  as 
they  did  so,  “  As  this  cropped  grass  will 
grow  again,  so  will  this  dead  one  come 
to  life.”  The  New  Testament  teaches 
us  the  same  lesson,  by  telling  about  a 
grain  of  corn  dropped  into  the  ground. 
Did  you  ever  plant  a  seed,  and  then 
watch  and  wait  week  after  week  until  it 
came  up?  I  once  heard  of  a  little  boy 
named  George,  who,  early  in  the  spring, 
went  away  from  home  on  a  visit,  but 
just  before  he  left  home  his  father  took 
him  out  into  the  bare-looking  garden, 
and  had  him  there  drop  a  great  many 
dead-looking  little  black  seeds  into  the 
ground.  He  was  away  from  home  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
went  out  in  the  gardens,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  saw?  Why,  something 
that  made  him  feel  so  happy  that  he  ran 
into  the  house  to  tell  his  papa. 

In  the  garden  where  he  had  dropped 
the  seed  (just  as  his  papa  had  told  him 
to),  there  were  growing  a  great  many 
little  dowering  plants  ;  and  they  were  so 
arranged  that  they  formed  letters,  and 
so  spelled  the  name  George.  So,  when 
these  bodies  of  ours  are  buried  away  in 
the  ground,  there  will — in  God’s  own 
time — come  forth,  not  our  names  only, 
but  our  very  selves.  George  will  still  be 
George,  and  Mary  will  be  Mary,  and  so 
with  all. 

It  is  said  that  long-kept  seeds  retain 
powers  of  growth.  So  will  it  be  with  our 
dead,  buried  bodies.  Whenever  we  call 
a  graveyard  a  cemetery,  we  ought  to 
think  of  this,  for  the  word  ‘‘cemetery” 
comes  from  two  Greek  words  which 
mean  “a  sleeping-place,”  and  persons 
who  only  sleep  awake  again,  you  know. 


The  Germans  sometimes  call  their  grave¬ 
yards  by  a  name  which  means  “God’s 
acre.”  They  mean  by  this  that  the 
grave-yard  is  j  ust  like  a  held,  where  a 
sower  named  Death  sows  our  dead  bodies 
as  a  farmer  sows  seed.  Just  as  seed, 
when  planted,  springs  up  again  and  the 
grain  is  gathered  at  harvest-time,  so 
Jesus  says  of  these  grave-yards  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  all  who  are  in  the 
grave  shall  come  forth. 

Easter  Sunday  should  always  make 
us  think  of  Jesus’  coming  forth  from  the 
dead,  and  also  of  our  own  resurrection. 

One  day  two  little  girls  were  out  in 
the  grave-yard  watching  the  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees — for  it  was  autumn — and 
they  weie  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
trees  felt  sorry  when  their  leaves  dropped 
off.  Some  of  the  leaves  fell  on  the 
grave  of  their  little  friend  Amy,  who 
had  died  a  short  time  before.  Katie 
noticed  it,  and  said,  “Look  at  them  on 
the  grass  just  where  they  planted  Amy !” 
“ Planted  her?”  asked  Annie;  “will she 
come  up  next  year?”  Katie  answered : 
“No,  not  so  soon  as  that,  perhaps;  but 
some  day  God  will  call  to  her  dead  body 
to  come  up,  and  then  she  will.  Papa 
knows  everything,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  Bible  says  she  will.”  And  it  does 
say  so,  and  it  is  true  of  each  of  us.  Let 
us  then  be  careful  so  to  live  that  we  will 
come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  a  bless¬ 
ed  heavenly  life. 

People  used  to  have  a  notion  that  on 
the  first  Easter  morning,  not  only  did 
the  disciples  feel  happy  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  had  come  to  life  again,  but 
that  all  nature  rejoiced  also,  and  that 
the  sun  was  so  glad  that  he  couldn’t 
wait  to  come  up  slowly  in  the  sky,  as  he 
usually  does.  The  old  story  says  that 
no  sooner  had  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead 
than  the  great  shining  sun  came  up 
right  over  the  heads  of  the  people  with 
three  great  springs  or  jumps. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  that  was  not 
the  case;  but  it  is  a  pretty  legend,  show¬ 
ing  us  how  our  hearts  ought  to  leap 
with  joy  when  on  Easter  day  we  re¬ 
member  that,  though  Christ  was  once 
crucified  and  dead,  He  is  now  a  risen  and 
ever-living  Saviour. — S.  S.  Times. 


The  way  to  be  righted  yourself,  is  to 
be  careful  not  to  wrong  others. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


APRIL  6.  LESSON  XIV.  1879. 


Palm  Sunday.  John  xii.  12-19. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


12.  On  the  next  day,  much  people  that 
were  come  to  the  feast,  when  thy  heard  that 
Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 

13.  Took  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried,  Hosanna  :  Blessed 
is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

14.  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young 
ass,  sat  thereon;  as  it  is  written, 

15.  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion  :  behold,  thy 
King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass’s  colt. 

16.  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples 
at  the  first:  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then 


remembered  they  that  these  things  were  written 
of  him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  things 
unto  him. 

17.  Tne  people  therefore  that  was  with  him 
when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  bare  record. 

18.  For  this  cause  the  people  also  met  him, 
for  that  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this  mira¬ 
cle. 

19.  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among  them¬ 
selves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing  ? 
behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why  is  tbis  Lord’s  Day  called  PaZm-Sunday  ? 

Verse  12.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  this 
gathering  ?  Our  Monday.  What  Feast  was 
near  at  hand?  The  Passover.  What,  besides, 
drew  the  people  ? 

•  13.  From  what  village  had  Jesus  come  ?  Verse 

1.  What  does  Bethany  mean?  The  House  of 
dates.  Is  this  the  fruit  of  the  Palm-tree  ?  Did 
these  trees  abound  along  the  route,  then  ?  Did 
these  branches  not  obstruct  the  road  ?  They  j 
were  broad — like  a  hand— fan — or  shield.  What 
were  they  a  symbol  of?  Rev.  vii.  9-10.  What  j 
does  Hosanna  mean?  Ps.  cxviii.  25;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  4;  2  Kings  vi.  26.  What  does  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  imply  ?  By  His  word  and  power. 
What  signifies-  King  of  Israe?  ?  Messiah. 

14.  How  did  He  find  the  animal  ?  Matt.  xxi.  - 


7 ;  Mark  xi.  1-6.  What  was  the  ass  a  symbol 
of?  Peace  ;  the  horse  of  war. 

15.  Who  foretold  this  scene  ?  Zechariah. 
How  long  before  ?  Five  hundred  years. 

16.  Did  these  actors  know  the  application  of 
the  signs  then  ?  How  did  they  learn  it  later  ? 
By  the  Holy  Ghost. 

17.  Who  besides  the  disciples  joined  in  the 
procession  and  shout  ? 

18.  Did  the  raising  of  Lazarus  increase  His 
fame  ? 

19.  How  did  the  Pharisees  feel?  Why? 
What  does  the  world  mean  here  ?  Everybody. 
Was  this  a  confession,  on  their  part,  of  Christ’s 
victory  ? 

How  can  we  celebrate  Palm-Sunday  ?  By 
having  Jesus  as  our  Lord  and  King. 


CATECHISM. 

XIV.  Lord's  Day. 


35.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  “  He 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ?” 

That  God’s  eternal  Son,  who  is,  and  conti- 
nueth  true  and  eternal  God,  took  upon  Him 
the  very  nature  of  man,  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  He  might  also  be  the  true 


seed  of  David,  like  unto  His  brethren  in  all 
things,  sin  excepted. 

36.  What  profit  dost  thou  receive  by  Christ’s 
holy  conception  and  nativity? 

That  He  is  our  mediator,  and  with  His  inno¬ 
cence  and  perfect  holiness  covers,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  my  sins,  wherein  I  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth. 


fj  1.  Father !  our  hearts  we  lift 

Up  to  Thy  gracious  throne, 

And  thank  Thee  for  the  precious  gift 
Of  Thine  incarnate  Son. 

2.  Jesus, 'the  holy  Child, 

Doth,  by  His  birth  declare, 

That  God  and  man  are  reconciled, 
And  one  in  Him  we  are. 


3.  A  peace  on  earth  He  brings, 

Which  never  more  shall  end  ; 

The  Lord  of  host,  the  King  of  kings, 
Declares  Himself  our  Friend. 

4.  Oh !  may  we  all  receive 

The  new-born  Prince  of  peace ; 
And  meekly  in  His  spirit  live, 

And  in  His  love  increase. 
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Comments. — The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
+o  the  Hebrews  (chap.  iii.  2)  speaks  of 
Jesus  enduring  “contradiction  against 
himself.”  We  wish  to  make  one  promi¬ 
nent  observation  here.  An  angel  told 
the  mother  of  Jesus  that  her  divine  Son 
would  be  of  kingly  blood,  a  descendant 
of  Israel,  and  that  He  would  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  (Luke  i.  32-33).  The 
“  wise  men  of  the  East”  inquired  for  the 
“  king  of  the  Jews,”  while  He  lay  a 
babe  in  Bethlehem  (Matth.  ii.  2),  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prophecy  uttered  by 
Balaam  1500  years  before  (ISTumb.  xxiv 
17).  The  Baptist  preluded  His  advent 
by  proclaiming  the  “  kingdom  of  God 
at  the  door”  (Matth.  iii.  2).  Jesus  an- 
nouticad  HU  public  life  in  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  u  kingdom  of  heaven” — the 
“  kingdom  of  God”  (Matth.  iv.  17; 
Mark  i.  15 ;  Luke  iv.  43).  Of  this 
kingdom  He  was  to  be  author  and 
founder;  it  was  to  be  imperishable 
(Matth.  xvi.  18,  19);  and  universal 
(Matth.  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15). 

But  when  His  followers,  elated  with 
great  expectations,  would  make  Him 
king,  He  blasted  their  hopes  by  retiring 
into  solitude  (John  vi.  15).  The  prayer 
of  the  mother  of  James  and  John  for  an 
official  station,  Lie  pronounced  a  silly 
one  (Matth.  xx.  20-22 ;  Mark  x.  35-38). 

The  explanation  to  this  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  between  His  claim  and  con¬ 
duct  He  gives  us  in  His  answer  before 
Pilate,  in  which  He  declares  His  king¬ 
dom  to  be  not  of  this  wTorld  (John  xviii. 
33-38).  It  is  to  be  a  moral  kingdom — 
a  kingdom  of  truth,  virtue  and  grace. 
His  disciples  were  forbidden  to  hope  for 
external  pomp  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21),  or 
exaltation  (Matth.  xx.  25-28  ;  Mark  x. 
42-45  ;  Luke  xxii.  25-27).  To  estab¬ 
lish  this  kingdom  in  the  bosom  of  so¬ 
ciety,  He  invariably  said  would  rf  quire 
His  blood  and  life  (John  x.  11-16; 
Luke  xxii.  20;  Matth.  xxi.  33-44; 
xxvi.  28). 

The  only  two  sayings  which  seem  to 
imply  that  Rethought  of  employing  the 
secular  arm  are — Matth.  x.  34-36,  and 
Luke  xxii.  36.  But  the  former  utterance 
tells  more  loudly  of  the  opposition  and 
rage  which  the  'principles  of  His  empire 
would  excite  in  an  opposing  world  than 
of  the  employment  of  violent  means  ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  but  a  figurative  way 
of  informing  His  adherents  of  their  own 


danger,  else  He  could  not  have  added 
that  “  tivo  swords”  would  answer  for  the 
emergency  (v.  38). 

But  one  remarkable  public  act  of 
Jesus  does  seem  to  indicate  that  He  in¬ 
tended  to  use  the  secular  arm,  and  failed 
— His  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital 
of  the  nation  It  wears  the  look  of  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution. 

But  who  will  deny,  that  He  entered 
on  this  last  journey  to  the  infatuated 
city  with  the  conviction  that  He  was  to 
be  executed  there  and  then?  (Matth. 
xx.  17-19;  Mark  x.  32-34  ;  Luke  xviii. 
31-34;  John  xi.  7-16)  Whatever  the 
masses  may  have  thought,  He  foretold 
it  to  be  the  way  of  the  cross  and  death 
to  Himself,  before  He  left  Galilee. 
Nor  was  Pilate,  the  usually  vigilant 
Roman  governor,  alarmed.  The  Roman 
guards  were  not  multiplied  in  the  places 
either.  To  the  authorities  the  demon¬ 
stration,  however  noisy,  was  but  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  It  was  a  custom  for 
Jewish  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the 
Temple,  on  festival  occasions,  to  travel 
in  companies,  and  to  cheer  their  journey 
with  animated  songs.  As  the  Passover 
was  at  hand,  what  more  natural  than 
that  the  increasing  multitudes,  when 
learning  that  Jesus,  who  had  raised 
their  countryman  Lazarus,  was  come, 
and,  struck  with  curiosity  and  admira¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  cherishing  the  idea  that 
He  was  indeed  the  long-promised  Mes¬ 
siah,  should,  in  joyful  procession,  and 
with  loud  acclamation,  usher  Llim  into 
the  capital,  and  even  salute  Him  as 
King  of  Israel?  Yet  Jesus  was  un¬ 
moved  ;  and  after  having  the  city  and 
temple  in  possession,  He  but  cleared  the 
house  of  His  Father  of  avaricious  mer¬ 
chants,  and  returned  to  Bethany  again 
the  same  evening. 

But  is  His  triumphal  entrance  info 
Jerusalem,  then,  a  mere  freak  of  the 
masses — nothing  more  ?  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  foreseen  and  embraced  in  His  plan, 
else  would  He  ha^e  avoided  the  multi¬ 
tude  altogether.  But  it  was  the  natural 
product  of  circumstances,  still,  without 
any  arrangement  on  His  part.  He, 
therefore,  yielded  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  whose  activity  we  may  in¬ 
terpret  as  an  unconscious  prophecy  of 
the  fact,  that  He  is  King  of  Zion.  He 
chose  to  take  “  the  voice  of  the  people 
as  the  voice  of  God.”  And  hence  His 
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triumphal  entry  is  regarded  as  a  cardi¬ 
nal  and  eloquent  act  in  Ilis  life. 

Verse  12. — This  “  next  day ”  was  on 
Monday.  The  “ feast  ”  was  the  Pass- 
over — and  such  a  Passover  as  had  never 
been  celebrated  before !  This  time  the 
“  Lamb  of  God”  was  slain,  indeed.  The 
ninth,  verse  tells  us  the  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  crowd. 

Verse  13.  As  Bethany  means  “the 
house  of  dates” — the  fruit  of  the  palm- 
tree — we  may  learn  of  its  abundant 
growth  in  and  about  the  neighborhood, 
and  can  readily  realize  the  fact  that  the 
people  resorted  to  its  branches.  They 
were  of  an  open,  flat  nature  and  form. 
Think  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the 
palm-leaf  fan.  They  did  not  impede 
travel  though  the  road  were  carpeted 
by  them.  They  were  symbols  of  victory, 
too  (Rev.  vii.  9,  10).  Hosanna.  “Save, 
we  pray  !”  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  See  also  2 
Sam.  xiv.  4 ;  2  Kings  vi.  26.  Had 
Jesus  contemplated  an  assumption  of 
sovereignty,  how  easily  He  might  have 
consummated  it!  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  They  regarded  Him  as  foretold 
by  the  Lord’s  prophets,  and  clothed  in 
the  Lord’s  power.  King  of  Israel.  The 
long-promised  Messiah,  who  was  to 
grant  the  nation  deliverance  from  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Verse  14.  How  the  young  ass  was 
found,  we  learn  in  Matth.  xxi.  1-7 ; 
Mark  xi!  1-6.  This  animal  was 
mounted  by  rulers  when  going  on  mis¬ 
sions  of  peace ;  whilst  horses  were  used  in 
war.  He  came  “  meek  and  lowly  ’  ’ 
(Matth.  xxi.  5)  indeed  ;  but  not  because 
He  rode  “  an  ass ,  or  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass.”  This  rather  marked  His  royalty. 
But  John  would  contrast  the  exultation 
of  the  crowd  with  the  quiet  demeanor  of 
Jesus.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  a 
triumph  of  humility  over  outward  dis¬ 
play,  as  well  as  of  truth  over  malice,  or 
of  God’s  designs  over  man’s  intentions. 

Verse  15.  This  was  a  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (chap.  ix.  9),  who  wrote  500 
years  before.  An  ass's  colt.  Mark 
speaks  thus — whereon  never  man  sat. 
An  animal  that  had  been  used  for 
working  purposes  previously  could  not 
be  employed  for  sacred  purposes.  The 
peculiar  character  of  our  Lord’s  royalty 
required  just  such  an  animal. 

Verse  16.  Here  we  learn  that  the 
masses  were  more  swayed  by  foreboding 


impulses  than  by  clear  understanding 
The  whole  transaction  is  more  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy  than  a  fact.  Feeling  and  life  are 
never  fully  encompassed  by  the  intel¬ 
lect  ;  especially  not  in  seasons  of  inspir¬ 
ing  excitement.  After  the  out-pouring 
of  the  Spirit,  many  ancient  utterances 
and  facts  only  became  plain  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  In  the  light  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Old  can  only  be  understood. 
Let  us  study  Moses  aud  the  Prophets. 

Verses  17,  18.  We  must  conceive  of 
the  procession  as  being  swelled  by  con¬ 
stantly  arriving  delegations.  Mark 
speaks  of  those  “  that  went  before,”  and 
of  those  “  that  followed.”  The  disciples 
and  others  were  now  on  their  jubilee- 
journey  towards  the  city,  and  were  met 
by  the  multitude  of  curious  and  admir¬ 
ing  ones  that  had  heard  of  Jesus’  great 
miracle.  The  shouting  itself  was  of  a 
responsive  order. 

Verse  19.  This  falling  in,  on  the 
parf  of  the  multitude,  on  account  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  excited  the  rage  of 
the  Pharisees  afresh.  The  world — every¬ 
body.  Their  threatenings  and  excom¬ 
munications  availed  nothing.  It  was  a 
confession  on  their  part,  too,  of  Christ’s 
victory.  Rulers  and  masses,  therefore, 
accorded  Him  a  triumph,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  knowing  or  meaning  what  they  did. 

Practical  Thought. — The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  and  the  believing  heart  can 
best  observe  and  celebrate  Christ’s  tri¬ 
umphal  entrance,  by  more  effectually 
dedicating  themselves  to  His  sanctifying 
grace,  that  they  may  serve  their  King 
with  gladness. 


— This  prayer  was  found  in  the  late 
Dr.  Bethune’s  Bible  at  the  time  of  his 
death :  “Lord,  pardon  what  I  have  been, 
sanctify  what  I  am,  aud  order  what  I 
shall  be,  that  Thine  may  be  the  glory 
and  mine  the  eternal  salvation .  ”  “  Th ese 

words,  from  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,” 
Dr.  Bethune  wrote  underneath,  ‘hire 
proper  for  any  believing  sinner,  in  life 
or  in  death.” 

Von  Buelow  says  that  music  can  be 
cultivated  with  success  in  those  countries 
only  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  grape 
ripens ;  and  Sir  George  Bowyer  says 
that  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  can  be 
taught  to  sing  a  tune. 
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APRIL  13. 


LESSON  XV, 


1879. 


Easter -Sunday.  John  xx.  11-18. 

TBE  SUBJECT — THE  RESUBEECTION. 


11.  ^  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre 
weeping :  and  as  she  wept  she  stooped  down  and 
looked  into  the  sepulchre, 

12.  And  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting, 
the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 

13.  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  ?  She  saith  unto  them,  Because 
they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

14.  And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned 
herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  know 
not  that  it  was  Jesus. 

15.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weep¬ 
est  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?  She,  suppos¬ 


ing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him,  Sir, 
if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away. 

15.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned 
herself,  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabboni,  which  is 
to  say,  Master. 

17.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not :  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father:  but  go  to 
my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and 
your  God. 

18.  Mary  Magdalene  came  and  told  the  dis¬ 
ciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he 
had  spoken  these  things  unto  her. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  the  term  Easter  mean?  From 
east ,  likely,  to  rise.  What  occurred  on  this  day  ? 

Verse  11.  What  Mary  is  this  ?  MaryofMag- 
dala,  or  Magdalene.  What  detained  her  at  the 
tomb  of  Jesus?  Her  fervent  love  for  the  Lord. 
See  Mark  xvi.  9.  Why  did  she  weep?  The  body 
of  the  Lord  had  been  removed.  How  did  she 
convince  herself  that  the  body  was  not  there? 

12.  Whom  did  she  see?  How  did  she  know 
them  to  be  angels  ?  By  their  lustre.  May  this 
shining  apparition  of  the  angels  show  us  that 
the  grave  is  no  longer  under  the  realm  of  dark¬ 
ness  ? 

13.  What  was  their  question?  Did  both 
speak  ?  As  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  but 
the  one,  we  think  not.  What  does  her  answer 
imply  ?  That  some  friends  had  removed  it  to 
a  permanent  grave. 

14.  Why  did  she  turn  herself  back?  Togo 
away,  or  because  she  heard  some  one  near. 
Whom  did  she  see  ?  Why  did  she  not  know 
Him  ?  Likely  did  not  look  into  His  face  ;  nor 
do  we  know  under  what  form  He  manifested 
Himself. 

15.  Whom  did  she  think  Him  to  be?  Why 
a  gardener?  Chap.  xix.  39-42.  Could  she  have 
carried  the  body  away?  What  weight  of  oint¬ 
ment  and  spices  were  about  it?  One  hundred 
pounds.  How  do  you  account  for  her  saying 


then  ?  Love  feels  no  load  heavy.  Christians 
are  Christophers,  or  Christ-bearers. 

16.  How  did  Mary  know  Him  afterwards  ?  Is 
it  by  hearing  or  by  seeing  that  we  are  made  be¬ 
lievers,  and  saved  ?  Rom.  x.  17 ;  John  x.  27.. 
How  did  she  salute  Him  ? 

17.  What  did  she  now  do  ?  Prostrate  herself 

to  embrace  His  feet.  Did  He  want  her  to  de¬ 
lay  thus?  Would  she  have  other  opportunities 
to  manifest  her  love  ?  What  did  He  wish  her 
to  do?  What  name  does  He  call  the  disciples 
by  ?  Does  this  express  a  near  relationship, 
because  of  His  glorified  state?  Why  did  He 
not  say  our  Father  and  our  God  ?  To  show 
that  we  are  only  adopted  through  Him,  the  only 
begotten  Son.  See  1  John  iii.  1.  , 

18.  Is  it  this  woman  that  preached  the  first 
tidings  of  the  Resurrection?  Why  do  you  think 
this  was  so  arranged  ?  Perhaps  because  woman 
first  felt  the  effects  of  the  Fall  ? 

What  simple  facts  have  we  to  prove  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ?  1.  An  empty  grave.  2. 
Grave-clothes  orderly  laid  by.  3.  Eye-witnesses. 
How  did  the  enemies  of  Christ  wish  to  cast 
doubt  over  the  fact?  Matt,  xxviii.  11-15.  Which 
is  easier  to  believe — theft  or  the  resurrection  ? 
What  practical  benefit  does  this  lesson  teach  ? 
1  Cor.  xv.  12-19. 


CATECHISM. 


XV.  Lord’s  Day. 


37.  What  dost  thou  understand  by  the  words, 
‘‘  He  suffered  ?” 

That  He,  all  the  time  He  lived  on  earth,  but 
especially  at  the  end  of  His  life,  sustained  in 
body  and  soul,  the  wrath  of  God  against  the 
sins  of  all  mankind  ;  that  so  by  His  passion,  as 
the  only  propitiatory  sacrifice,  He  might  re¬ 
deem  our  body  and  soul  from  everlasting  dam¬ 
nation  ;  and  obtain  for  us  the  favor  of  God, 
righteousness,  and  eternal  life. 

38.  Why  did  He  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
as  his  judge? 


That  He,  being  innocent,  and  yet  condemned 
by  a  temporal  judge,  might  thereby  free  us 
from  the  severe  judgment  of  God,  to  which  we 
were  exposed. 

39.  Is  there  anything  more  in  His  being 
crucified,  than  if  He  had  died  some  other 
death  ? 

Yes,  [there  is ;]  for  thereby  I  am  assured 
that  He  took  on  Him  the  curse  which  lay  upoa 
me ;  for  the  death  of  the  cross  was  accursed 
of  God. 
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Comments. — We  prefer  to  derive 
Easter  from  East — where  the  sun  rises,  j 
Jesus  is  both  the  “  Sun  of  righteousness” 
and  the  Son  of  God.  In  this  view 
Easter-day  is  emphatically  the  Sunday, 
or  the  Son’s  day — as  Christmas  is  the 
Father’s  day,  and  Pentecost  the  Spirit’s 
day. 

The  Resurrection  was  as  vaguely 
dreaded  by  our  Lord’s  enemies  as  His 
disciples  hoped  for  it.  On  this  day 
Jesus  commenced  His  immortal  life,  be¬ 
tween  dawn  and  sunrise,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  He  arose  without  noise  or  i 
outward  splendor,  penetrated  the  stone  I 
by  His  glor  fied  body,  leaving  the  linen  j 
clothes  in  the  tomb,  as  signs  of  a  de-  j 
liberate  rising.  The  guards  did  not  see 
it.  The  earthquake  produced  their  fear, 
and  the  apparition  of  the  angel.  “  When 
the  Sabbath  was  past”  (Matth.  xxviii. 

1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1),  that  is,  after  sunset,  on 
Saturday,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary, 
the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome 
bought  sweet  spices.  Preparing  them, 
they  waited  until  it  was  hardly  light 
(Mark  xvi.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  1 ;  John  xx. 
1)  to  set  out  for  the  Lord’s  tomb. 
Not  knowing  that  guards  had  been  set, 
they  wondered  who  should  roll  the  stone 
away  (Mark  xvi.  3).  An  earthquake 
had  occurred,  and  an  angel  had  rolled 
the  stone  back  (Matth.  xxviii.  2).  Now 
the  pious  women  arrived,  and  finding  the 
tomb  open — the  angel  having  rendered 
himself  invisible — they  were  ready  to 
perform  their  designs.  Going  in,  they 
found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  (Luke 
xxiv.  3).  As  this  tomb  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  as  but  a  temporary 
vault  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  we  may  in¬ 
fer,  that  the  women  believed  it  to  have 
been  removed  to  its  permanent  rest  by 
some  friendly  hands.  Hence  their  per¬ 
plexity  (Luke  xxiv.  4).  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  at  once  seeks  information  (John 
xx.  2-10;  Luke  xxiv.  12).  Peter  and 
John  (likely)  hasten  to  the  spot,  the 
latter  arriving  first ;  but  Peter  entering 
the  cave,  saw  the  grave-clothes  orderly 
laid  by.  John  now  enters,  too.  Not  as 
yet  knowing  (or  understanding)  the 
sayiDgs  concerning  the  resurrection, 
John  had  a  dawn  of  faith  (John  xx.  8), 
but  Peter  wondered  (Luke  xxiv.  12). 
Mary  Magdalene,  however,  did  not  fol¬ 
low  Peter  and  John  (v.  10). 

Verse  11.  Mary’s  pious,  womanly 


devotion  held  her  there.  The  absence 
!  of  the  precious  body  caused  her  sorrow 
and  tears.  To  be  convinced  that  there 
was  an  actual  removal,  she  stooped  down 
and  looked  into  the  sepulchre. 

Verse  12.  She  is  rewarded  for  her 
anxiety.  By  seeking  she  finds — two 
angels!  Mark  and  Matthew  speak  of 
but  one.  Probably  the  one  who  spoke 
is  only  mentioned  by  them.  The  grave 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
realm  of  light — head — feet.  No  longer 
is  the  tomb  the  doleful  way  or  valley  of 
I  night.  She  knows  them  to  be  angels  by 
I  their  heavenly  lustre — in  white. 

Verse  13.  They  address  her,  to  calm 
j  her  spirit.  The  question  was  apt,  and 
afforded  her  a  channel  of  relief.  She 
infers  that  the  body  had  been  removed 
by  friends  to  a  permanent  grave. 

Verse  14.  Not  receiving  an  answer, 
and  turning,  it  may  be,  to  go  after  her 
friends,  or  to  see  some  messenger  coming 
who  might  bring  her  news,  she  saw  ODe 
standing — Jesus.  Alas !  She  did  not 
recognize  Him.  Seeking  the  Lord  by 
His  very  side !  How  ofteu  are  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  words  verified — “  There  standeth 
one  among  you,  whom  ye  know  not” 
(John  i.  26).  Why  did  she  not  know 
Him  ?  She,  likely,  did  not  look  up  or 
see  His  face.  Nor  do  we  know  whether 
she  could  have  recognized  Him,  had  she 
looked  aloft.  What  form  He  manifested 
Himself  in,  no  one  can  tell.  He  assumed 
various  ones,  after  His  resurrection.  We 
are  not  to  know  Christ  by  sight  either. 

Verse  15.  It  was  in  a  garden  (chap, 
xix.  41).  She  took  Him  to  be  Joseph’s 
overseer — a  very  natural  conclusion  for 
a  woman  in  her  situation.  He  certainly, 
she  imagines,  can  tell  about  the  removal. 
The  good  and  devoted  soul  believes  her¬ 
self  able  to  bear  the  body  of  the  Lord 
away,  loaded  down  with  a  hundred 
pounds  of  spices,  too  !  (John  xix.  39). 
Yes,  believers  are  real  Christophers — 
Christ-bearers. 

Verse  16.  Mary.  By  the  voice  she 
knew  Him.  *•  My  sheep  hear  my  voice.” 
This  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  know 
Him.  “  Faith  cometh  by  hearing  ” 
(Rom.  x.  17),  and  sight  comes  of  faith 
(John  xi.  40).  Iustantly  she  knows 
and  salutes  Him — Rabboni ! 

Verses  17,  18.  Then  follows  an  act 
of  adoration,  after  the  manner  of  the 
East.  She  casts  herself  at  His  feet,  and, 
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embracing  them,  would  delay  there. 
But,  whatever  else  His  words  may  mean, 
He  would  not  have  her  loiter  here,  as 
though  this  were  the  only  opportunity 
there  was  to  enjoy  seeing  Him  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps  He  would  have  her  hasten  to  im¬ 
part  the  tidings  to  her  kindred  in  the 
faith  ;  or  finally,  it  may  be,  He  did  not 
wish  her  affectionate  adoration,  until  He 
had  ascended  to  His  seat  in  Heaven. 
He  now  makes  her  an  evangelist — the 
first  bearer  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  Is  this  designedly  done,  that  a 
woman  should  first  know  of  the  rise  of 
the  race,  in  Christ,  as  she  first  knew  of 
the  fall  in  Paradise  ?  If  it  be  a  fancy, 
don’t  rob  us  of  it !  If  it  be  a  fact,  let 
us  believe  it.  Brethren.  From  this 
day  on  this  name  has  a  new  meaning. 
It  is  an  endearing  ep’thet,  which  tells  of 
the  closer  relationship  which  He  can 
now  sustain  to  them,  as  well  as  to  dissi¬ 
pate  all  apprehension  of  fear  they  might 
have,  because  they  had  deserted  Him  in 
the  hour  of  His  passion.  My  Foiher ■ — 
your  Father ;  My  God — your  God. 

It  is  not  “  our  Father  and  God,”  you 
observe.  Why  not?  Jesus,  as  the 
“only  begotten”  Son,  sustains  a  different 
relation  to  Him,  from  that  which  adopted 
children  hold.  It  is  Jesus  first ,  and 
afterwards  and  through  Him ,  that  we 
can  be  called  the  sons  of  God  (1  John 
iii.  1). 

St.  Mark  gives  us  the  reason  why  the 
Lord  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene 
(Mark  xvi.  9).  He  would  recompense 
her,  by  this  great  distinction,  for  her 
fervor  and  constancy.  The  zeal  of  the 
other  women  had  also  its  reward  (Luke 
xxiv.  4-8 ;  Matth.  xxviii.  5-7  ;  Mark 
xvi.  7).  At  their  first  coming  they  did 
not  find  Him,  but  on  their  second  com¬ 
ing,  the  angels  informed  them  about  the 
miracle.  On  their  departure,  Jesus  met 
them  (Matth.  xxviii.  8  ;  Mark  xvi.  8). 
Thus  was  there  great  joy  among  His 
friends.  But  His  enemies  were  troubled. 
We  scarcely  know  what  they  believed. 
We  know  what  they  did,  however.  See 
Matth.  xxviii.  11—15  But  their  story 
had  all  the  marks  of  a  make-up.  All 
the  guards  could  not  have  slept.  The 
great  stone  could  not  have  been  so 
quietly  rolled  away.  As  it  was  night, 
the  theft  could  not  have  been  committed 
without  some  light.  Yet  the  grave  was 
empty .  The  grave-clothes,  all  orderly 


laid  away.  The  stone,  rolled  back.  It 
is  harder  to  believe  in  the  theft  than  in 
the  Resurrection. 

The  Practical  Lesson.-— This  St. 
Paul  teaches  us  in  1  Cor.  xv.  12-19. 


Something  Gives  Way. 


A  Christian  woman  in  a  town  in  New 
York  desired  to  obtain  a  school-house 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  Sunday- 
school,  but  was  positively  refused  by 
the  skeptical  trustee.  Still  she  perse¬ 
vered,  and  entreated  him  again  and 
again. 

“  I  tell  you,  Aunt  Polly,  it  is  of  no 
use.  Once  for  all,  I  say  you  cannot 
have  the  school-house  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose.” 

“  I  think  I  am  going  to  get  it,”  said 
Aunt  Polly. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  how,  if  I  do 
not  give  you  the  key?” 

“  I  think  the  Lord  is  going  to  unlock 


it. 


5  J 


“  Maybe  He  will,”  said  the  infidel, 
“but  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  He  is  not 
going  to  get  the  key  from  me.” 

“Well,  I  am  going  to  pray  over  it, 
and  I  have  found  out  from  experience, 
that  when  I  keep  on  praying,  something 
always  gives  way.” 

And  the  next  time  she  came,  the 
hard  heart  of  the  infidel  gave  way,  and 
she  received  the  key.  More  than  this, 
when  others  opposed  the  school,  he  sus¬ 
tained  her,  and  great  good  was  done 
there. — American  Messenger. 


As  weeds  grow  fastest  in  fat  soil,  so 
our  corruptions  grow  and  thrive  most 
when  our  natural  state  is  most  prosper¬ 
ous.  Therefore  God’s  love  and  care  of 
us  constrain  Him  sometimes  to  use  se¬ 
vere  discipline,  and  to  cut  us  short  in 
our  temporal  enjoyment. — Bishop  Hop - 
kins. 

Dark  seasons  are  never  pleasant  to  us, 
but  they  are  always  good  for  us.  A 
cloudless  sky  could  never  produce  a  rich 
and  abundant  harvest. 

Watch  your  lips.  Keep  your  tongue 
from  evil,  and  your  mouth  from  speak¬ 
ing  guile.  Life  and  death  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue. 
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First  Sunday  after  Easter.  John  xx.  19-23. 

THE  SUBJECT.— JESUS  MANIFESTS  HIMSELF  TO  HIS  DISCirLES. 


19.  f  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  j 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were 
shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

20.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shewed  unto 
them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then  were  the 
disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord. 

21.  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace 


be  unto  you  :  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you. 

23.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
on  them,  aud  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

23.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re¬ 
mitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained. 


QUESTIONS. 


Can  you  tell  how  often  Jesus  manifested  Him¬ 
self  after  His  Resurrection?  On  ten  different 
occasions.  How  often  was  He  seen  by  one  or 
more?  Five  times:  by  Mary  Magdalene,  (John 
xx.  16-18) ;  by  other  holy  women,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
9) ;  by  Peter,  (Luke  xxiv.  34;  1  Cor.  xv.  5) ;  by 
James  the  Less,  (1  Cor.  xv.  7) ;  by  His 
disciples,  (Luke  xxiv.  13-32).  How  often 
was  He  seen  by  entire  groups  ?  Five  times : 
by  the  teD  disciples,  (John  xx.  19-23) ;  by  the 
eleven  disciples,  (John  xx.  24-29) ;  by  seven  dis¬ 
ciples,  (John  xxi.  1-24) ;  on  a  mountain  in 
Galilee,  (Map.  xxviii.  16-20) ;  in  Jerusalem, 
(Luke  xxiv.  44-51 ;  Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Acts  i.  3  10). 
Is  there  anything  symbolical  in  the  number 
Ten  ?  It  sigoifies — completeness,  or  full  proof, 
as  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Ten  Virgins. 

Verse  19.  By  how  many  was  He  seen  in  this 
lesson?  Where  were  the  ten  disciples?  Luke 
xxiv.  33.  When  was  He  seen  by  these  ?  How 
were  they  assembled?  Why  were  the  doors 
shut?  How  could  Jesus  then  enter?  He  is 
everywhere  present,  and  merely  ‘‘manifested,” 
or  shewed  Himself  to  them.  Can  the  glorified 
body  of  Jesus  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  without 
such  a  showing  of  Himself?  It  cannot.  How 
were  the  disciples  engaged  at  the  time?  In 
discussing  His  death  and  reported  resurrection. 
Had  some  declared  to  have  seen  Him  already  ? 
Mary,  the  holy  women,  and  Peter.  How  did 
this  sudden  manifestation  affect  them,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Luke,  (xxiv.  36-40)?  How  did  He  con¬ 
vince  them  that  He  was  not  a  spirit,  according 
to  Mark,  (xvi.  14)  ?  How  did  He  address  them  ? 
Was  this  a  usual  form  of  greeting  ?  Had  He 
promised  before  to  give  them  His  peace  ?  John 
xiv.  27. 

20.  Why  did  He  now  show  His  hands,  feet, 
side?  How  were  they  now  affected?  What 
does  the  word  saw  mean  here  ?  Convinced. 

21.  What  does  He  now  join  to  His  salutation  ? 
Whence  had  the  Father  sent  Him?  From 
Heaven  and  the  region  of  Life.  Whither  would 
He  now  send  them  ?  Into  the  world. 

22.  What  did  He  now  do  ?  Is  God  represented 
as  doing  a  similar  act  before?  Gen.  ii.  7.  What 
does  the  act  here  imply  ?  The  imparting  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

23.  How  could  the  disciples  remit  and  retain 
men’s  sins?  In  so  far  as  they  were  appointed 
to  preach  the  Gospel ,  which  declares  the  ki  ngdom 
of  God,  open  to  believers, and  shut  to  unbelievers. 
On  what  condition  could  they  declare  men's 
sins  remitted  ?  On  their  repenting  aud  believing. 
In  how  far  could  they  declare  men’s  sins  re¬ 
tained  ?  In  so  far  as  they  refused  to  repent  and 
believe.  See  Luke  x.  16. 

What  two  things  do  we  learn  in  this  Lesson  ? 
1.  That  there  is  a  resurrection-bodv  for  be¬ 
lievers.  (1  John  iii.  2).  2.  That  through  the 

preached  Gospel  we  may  a  tain  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  just. 


CATECHISM. 

XVI.  Lord’s  Day. 


40.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  hum¬ 
ble  Himself  even  unto  death  ? 

Because  with  respect  to  the  justice  and  truth 
of  God,  satisfaction  for  our  sins  could  be  made 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

41.  Why  was  He  also  “  buried  ?’’ 

Thereby  to  prove  that  He  was  really  dead. 

42.  Since  then  Christ  died  for  us,  why  must 
•we  also  die  ? 

Our  death  is  not  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
but  only  an  abolishing  of  sin,  and  a  passage 
into  eternal  life. 

43.  What  further  benefit  do  we  receive  from 
the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  ? 


That  by  virtue  thereof  our  old  man  is  cruci¬ 
fied,  dead,  and  buried  with  Him;  that  so  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  the  flesh  may  no  more 
reign  in  us,  but  that  we  may  offer  ourselves 
unto  Him  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

44.  Why  is  there  added,  “  He  descended  iuto 
hell  ?” 

&  That  in  my  greatest  temptations,  I  maybe 
assured,  and  wholly  comfort  myself  in  this, 
that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  inexpres- 
sib  e  anguish,  pains,  terrors,  and  hellish  ago¬ 
nies,  in  which  He  was  plunged  during  all  His 
sufferings,  but  especially  on  the  cross,  hath 
delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  torments  of 
hell. 
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General  Remarks  — The  Resurrec¬ 
tion-body  of  our  Lord  was  invisible,  in 
its  spirit-form,  to  mortal  eyes.  Without 
an  accommodation  on  His  part  it  could 
as  little  be  discerned  by  the  natural  or¬ 
gans  of  vision  as  thovght  can  be  seen 
or  heard,  until  it  is  clothed  in  words. 
Hence  “  He  clothed  Himself  with  light , 
as  with  a  garment ”  (Ps.  civ.  2).  There¬ 
fore  is  it,  too,  that  we  meet  with  the 
phrase — “  He  showed  Himself” — from 
Easter  on  (John  xxi.  1  and  14 ;  Acts  i. 
3).  Nor  was  it  under  one  and  the  same 
form  that  He  manifested  Himself  al¬ 
ways.  He  may  be  said  to  have  taber¬ 
nacled  Himself  variously,  at  different 
times.  Unless  we  admit  this,  we  can¬ 
not  account  for  the  difficulty  the  dis¬ 
ciples  encountered  in  recognizing  Him 
from  time  to  time.  Doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  troubled  them  on  every  occasion. 

Private  Manifestations. —  The 
frst  of  these  was  to  Mary  Magdalene,  as 
we  saw  in  the  former  lesson.  The  second 
occurred  to  other  holy  women,  of  which 
was  likewise  spoken.  The  third  was  to 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  xxiv.  34  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
5).  It  occurred  on  an  Easter-Sunday ; 
but  of  the  moment,  place  and  circum¬ 
stances  we  are  ignorant.  The  fourth  was 
made  to  James  the  Less,  called  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xv,  7). 
This  may  have  transpired  several  days 
after  Easter ;  where  and  when  we  know 
not.  The  fifth  was  made  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  on  Easter  evening,  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13-32).  One 
of  these  was  Cleopas,  the  other,  some 
say,  was  St.  Luke.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
no  apostle,  since  these  were  found 
“  gathered  together,”  in  Jerusalem,  on 
their  return. 

Public  Manifestations. — The  first 
of  these  was  to  the  Ten — Thomas  ex¬ 
cepted  (John  xx.  19-23).  The  second 
was  to  the  Eleven — Thomas  included 
(John  xx.  24-29).  The  third  was  by 
the  sea-side,  to  seven  disciples  (John 
xxi.  1-24).  The  fourth  was  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  Galilee  (Matth.  xxviii.  16-20). 
The  fifth  and  final  one  occurred  in 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  44-51 ;  Mark 
xvi.  19  ;  Acts  i.  3-10). 

Private  and  Public  Manifesta¬ 
tions. — The  total  number  of  His  mani¬ 
festations  is  Ten.  As  this  is  a  sacred 
number,  by  which  completeness  is  indi¬ 
cated  (the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Ten 


Virgins,  etc.),  we  may  regard  it  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  “full  proof’ ’  that  Jesus 
condescended  to  give  of  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  during  His  forty  days’  stay. 

We  have  to  do  with  His  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  His  Ten  disciples — Judas  having 
gone  to  his  own  place,  and  Thomas  being 
absent. 

Verse  19.  This  was  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  Lord’s  Day — Easter  evening.  The 
doors  were  shut — fear  of  the  Jews •  When 
Jesus  was  taken  by  His  enemies,  He 
said,  Let  these  go  away  (John  xviii.  8). 
We  do  not  find  that  the  Jews  attempted 
to  molest  the  disciples,  accordingly ; 
nevertheless,  they  apprehended  danger. 
Some  will  have  the  doors  locked — bar¬ 
ricaded.  It  was  at  Jerusalem  (Luke 
xxiv.  33).  Tney  were  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  their  condition  and  prospects — 
hoping  against  hope — doubting  now, 
and  believing  then,  perhaps.  The  va¬ 
rious  apparitions  were  reported.  Peter 
had  his  experience  to  relate.  The  say¬ 
ings  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
women  were  reported.  The  two  pil¬ 
grims  to  Emmaus  had  just  arrived  to 
tell  of  their  adventure.  Jesus  stood  in 
the  midst.  It  is  folly  to  discuss  the  enter¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord.  He  was  present,  as  He 
had  declared  before  (Matth.  xviii.  20). 
He  would  be,  and  as  He  is  now,  with 
His  people  (Matth.  xxviii.  20) — just  as 
the  air  is  by  us.  All  that  He  did  on 
this  occasion  was  to  manifest  Himself — 
as  a  candle  is  lighted.  His  sudden 
showing  of  Himself  made  them  afraid 
(Luke  xxiv.  36-40).  He  upbraided 
them  with  unbelief  (Mark  xvi.  14). 
Still  they  cannot  realize  His  presence, 
and  think  of  a  ghost.  He  challenges 
their  inspection — their  handling.  He 
even  eats  with  them.  Peace  he  unto  you. 
This  was  a  usual  greeting.  It  was  now 
a  verifying  of  His  promise,  too  (John 
xiv.  27).  It  was  a  condensed  Gospel  of 
His  Resurrection-birth,  as  it  were. 

Verse  20.  Showed  hands — feet — side 
(Luke  xxiv.  40).  He  condescended  to 
have  His  body  assume  and  exhibit  those 
martyrdom-marks,  for  the  better  identi¬ 
fication  of  Himself.  These  were  only 
manifested  for  the  occasion,  however. 
They  were  not  fixed  on  His  body,  as  we 
do  not  read  of  their  exhibition  on  other 
occasions ;  nor,  is  the  body  of  Jesus  a 
mutilated  one  at  God’s  right  hand. 
That  they  touched  Him  actually,  we 
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may  learn  from  1  John  i.  1.  Glad. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  delight  at 
seeing  Him  ;  but  from  the  other  ac¬ 
counts,  we  see  that  they  were  still  sus¬ 
pecting  an  illusion  or  a  dream.  Before, 
their  ‘‘fear”  stood  in  the  way  of  assur¬ 
ance  ;  now,  it  was  “joy.”  St.  Luke  adds, 
“  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for 
joy,  and  wondered,  He  said  unto  them, 
Have  ye  any  meat?  And  they  gave 
Him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  a 
honeycomb.  And  He  took  it  and  did 
eat  before  them.”  It  was  by  eating 
with  the  Lord  that  they  learned  to 
know  Him  here.  “Exeept  ye  eat  the,” 
etc. 

Verse  21.  The  greeting  is  repeated 
as  a  prelude  and  preparation  to  what 
follows.  The  Father  sent  me.  God  had 
indeed  sent  His  Son  out  of  the  realm  of 
death,  into  the  world  as  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  Life  to  the  entire  race. 
Even  so  send  I  you.  They  were  now  to 
be  sent  as  conveyers  of  the  gift  of  im¬ 
mortality  to  man.  This  scene  was  a 
preliminary  ordering  and  prelude  to  the 
Commission,  which  was  subsequently 
more  fully  and  formally  conferred 
(Matth.  xxviii.  19,  20). 

Verse  22.  He  breathed  on  them.  In 
Gen.  ii.  7,  we  find  that  God  did  the 
same  act,  in  order  to  inhabit  man’s  soul 
with  the  gift  of  His  own  Spirit.  The 
Fall  caused  a  loss  of  this  divine  gift, 
whatever  we  may  imagine  it  to  be. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  re-inhabit  the 
human  soul  with  it.  As  our  Lord  is 
the  fountain  of  the  Life  of  God  to  man, 
this  company,  who  were  to  conduct  it  to 
others,  must  first  be  in-spirited ,  as  it 
were.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
was  an  individual  inspiration ;  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  plenary  endowing  which 
the  disciples  obtained  at  Pentecost.  The 
ascension  had  first  to  occur,  before  the 
out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
transpire,  the  new  kingdom  inaugurated, 
or  the  Gospel  be  preached  to  all  the 
world. 

Verse  23.  This,  as  well  as  the  former 
saying,  must  be  taken  as  prospectively 
spoken.  It  was  meant  to  be  fulfilled 
and  realized  after  Pentecost.  They  were 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  which  promised 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  salvation,  after 
repentance  and  faith  ;  to  declare  banish¬ 
ment  from  God,  and  death  to  the  im¬ 
penitent  and  unbelieving.  As  they  were 


to  carry  and  announce  such  a  meseage, 
they  were  represented  as  carrying  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  What 
would  result  to  the  race,  through  them, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  doing  themselves 
— remitting  and  retaining  men’s  sins. 
The  preached  Gospel  declares  an  open 
and  a  closed  kingdom  of  God,  at  the 
same  time,  to  believers  and  unbelievers. 
And  this  Gospel  Christ  offers  to  men  to 
receive  or  to  reject,  through  His  agents. 
“  He  thatheareth  you,  heareth  Me  ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me; 
and  he  that  despiseth  Me,  despiseth  Him 
that  sent  me”  (Luke  x.  16.) 

Practical  Thoughts. — 1.  We  learn 
something  of  Christ’s  Resurrection-body 
in  this  section.  It  was  invisible  to  mor¬ 
tal  eyes,  until  He  clothed  it  in  an  out¬ 
ward  form.  Of  whatever  nature  it  was, 
we  shall  share  it  for  ourselves  (1  John 
iii.  2 ;  Rom.  vi.  4,  5). 

2.  The  Gospel  of  God  is  preached  to 
the  world,  through  Jesus  Christ,  by  His 
commissioned  servants.  Hence  we  must 
repent  and  believe  in  order  to  be  saved. 


A  Sunday-School  Exercise. 

Henry,  being  asked  how  many  schol¬ 
ars  were  in  the  Sunday-school  class,  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  Multiply  the  number  of  Jacob’s 
sons  (Gen.  35  :  22),  by  the  number  of 
times  which  the  Israelites  compassed 
Jericho  (Joshua  6  :  16),  and  add  the 
number  of  measures  of  barley  which 
Boaz  gave  to  Ruth  (Ruth  3 :  15) ;  di¬ 
vide  by  the  number  of  Haman’s  sons 
(Esther  9  :  14)  ;  subtract  the  number  of 
each  kind  of  clean  beasts  that  went  into 
the  ark  (Gen.  7  :  2);  multiply  by  the 
number  of  men  who  sought  Elijah  after 
his  ascension  (2  Kings  2  :  17)  ;  subtract 
Joseph’s  age  when  he  stood  before  Pha¬ 
raoh  (Gen.  41:  46);  add  the  number 
of  stones  in  David’s  bag  to  slay  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  17  :  40)  ;  subtract  the  number 
of  furlongs  Bethany  lay  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (John  11 :  18)  ;  divide  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  anchors  lost  when  Paul  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  (Acts  27 :  29) ;  subtract  the 
number  of  souls  saved  in  the  ark  (Gen. 
7 :  13)  ;  and  the  remainder  is  the  num¬ 
ber.”  How  many  were  there  ? 

Solution:  12x7-4-6-=- 10 — 7x50 — 30 
+5 — 15-7-4  +  8=23.  Sarientior. 
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1879. 


Second  Sunday  after  Easter.  John  xx.  24-29. 

THE  SUBJECT. — THOMAS  CONVINCED. 


24.  f  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didymus,  was  not  with  them  wnen  Jesus 
came. 

25.  The  other  disciples  therefore  said  unto 
him,  We  have  seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said  unto 
them,  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 
the  Dails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I 
will  not  believe. 

26.  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples 
were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them  :  then  came 


Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reaeh  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ;  and 
be  not  faithless,  but  believing. 

28.  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
My  Lord  and  my  God. 

29.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be¬ 
lieved. 


QUESTIONS. 


To  how  many  disciples  did  Christ  manifest 
Himself  on  this  occasion?  Eleven.  For  whose 
benefit  was  Christ  willing  to  show  Himself 
now?  Thomas’.  Was  it  necessary  for  all  the 
Apostles  to  see  Christ  in  His  Resurrection- 
body  ?  Yes.  Why  ?  In  order  to  be  competent 
witnesses.  Were  they  ready  at  once  to  believe 
every  mere  report  of  the  fact?  No.  Did  they 
readily  trust  their  own  senses?  No.  When 
only  did  they  credit  it?  After  seeing,  touching, 
and  handling.  May  we  then  consider  their  tes¬ 
timony  as  trust- worthy  ? 

Yer'se  24.  What  kind  of  a  word  is  Thomas? 
Hebrew.  What  is  its  Greek  word?  Didymus. 
What  does  it  mean  in  both  languages  ?  A  twin. 
Who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  twin- sister? 
Lydia.  What  do  we  learn  of  his  traits  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  John’s  Gospel?  That  he  was  readily 
discouraged — slow  to  believe,  and  yet  full  of 
love  for  his  Lord.  (See  John  xi.  16;  John  xiv. 
5,  and  John  xx.  25).  Why  was  he  absent  from 
the  meeting  before  ?  Perhaps,  because  sad  and 
discouraged. 

25.  How  did  his  brethren  cheer  him,  when 
they  met  him?  Did  he  believe  their  word? 
Why  not?  He  supposed  them  to  have  been 
mistaken.  Had  the  other  disciples  likewise 
doubted  the  first  reports  of  a  risen  Christ?  Yes. 
On  what  conditions  was  he  only  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve?  Had  these  conditions  been  afforded  by 
the  others,  too?  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  John  xx.  20). 
Ought  he  not  then  to  have  the  same  privileges 
afforded  him,  as  an  Apostle  ?  But  is  it  necessary 
for  every  soul,  to  see  in  order  to  believe  ?  Where 
did  the  wrong  of  Thomas  lay?  In  laying  it 


down  as  a  law,  that  seeing  must  go  before  be¬ 
lieving.  What  is  faith?  Heb.  xi.  1. 

26.  When  was  this  meeting  of  the  disciples  ? 
What  may  we  learn  from  this  ?  That  the  early 
disciples  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Did  they  not  also  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ? 
Yes.  Which  gained  the  ascendency?  What 
did  our  Lord  say  about  the  Sabbath  ?  Mark 
ii.  28.  Are  we  commanded  to  observe  the  first 
day  ?  No.  On  what  do  we  then  base  our  cus¬ 
tom  ?  On  the  example  of  the  early  disciples 
and  Christ’s  words.  What  was  said  about  His 
salutation  in  the  last  lesson  ? 

27.  Why  did  our  Lord  thus  challenge  Tho¬ 
mas  ?  Do  you  think  he  obeyed?  Likely.  In 
what  had  Thomas  been  faithless  ?  In  Christ’s 
resurrection. 

28.  Was  Thomas  convinced  now  ?  What  does 
his  exclamation  imply  ?  The  divinity  of  our  Lord. 

29.  What  does  our  Lord’s  saying  teach  us  ? 
That  there  is  a  faith  that  comes  by  seeing,  and 
another  that  comes  by  Gods  Spirit.  Which  is 
the  higher  order  of  faith  ?  The  latter.  Did  all 
the  apostles  obtain  the  first?  Did  all  obtain  the 
latter?  Do  all  Christians  obtain  the  first?  No. 
Do  they  all  obtain  the  latter?  Yes.  Which  does 
Christ  say  renders  us  blessed?  What  does  this 
word  mean  here  ?  Saved.  Where  does  St.  Paul 
speak  of  these  two  orders  of  faith  ?  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 

Does  the  Gospel  rest  on  competent  witnesses  ? 
Is  it  enough  to  believe  it  as  a  true  record,  or 
history?  No.  What  is  such  a  faith  called?  A 
historical  faith. 

Who  generates  true  Faith  ?  The  Holy  Ghost. 
How  does  He  work  this  faith  ?  Rom.  x.  17. 


CATECHISM. 

XVII.  Lord's  Day. 


45.  What  doth  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
profit  us  ? 

Fi  st :  by  His  resurrection  He  hath  overcome 
death,  that  He  might  make  us  partakers  of  that 
righteousness  which  He  had  purchased  for  us 


by  His  death.  Secondly,  we  are  also  by  His 
power  raised  up  to  a  new  life.  And  lastly,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  sure  pledge  of  our 
blessed  resurrection. 
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Comments. — We  may  call  the  scene 
of  this  lesson,  Christ’s  manifestation  to 
the  eleven — the  former  presented  but 
ten  disciples.  One  apostle  had  yet  to  be 
convinced  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Thomas,  he  too  must  become  a  believer 
in  this  great  fact,  as  an  eye-witness,  in 
order  to  bear  competent  testimony  of  a 
risen  Christ.  The  incredulity  of  the 
early  disciples;  their  tardiness  to  accept 
and  confess  the  resurrection  of  Christ; 
their  manifest  doubt,  even  after  they  saw, 
touched  and  handled  Him ;  all  this  was 
permitted  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  all  ages.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  men  is  overruled  and  converted 
into  an  impregnable  strength.  They  left 
no  difficulty  unexplained,  no  proofs  un¬ 
tried,  no  appearance  of  delusion  un¬ 
probed,  and  fully  exhausted  the  cause, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  trust¬ 
worthy  witnesses.  How  then  can  men 
still  doubt  their  testimony,  which  would 
hold  before  any  reasonable  court  or  tri¬ 
bunal?  The  faith  of  believers  rests  on 
a  foundation  as  well  sustained  and  sure, 
as  does  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
Napoleon  or  a  Washington. 

Verse  24.  Thomas  is  a  Hebrew 
name,  of  which  Didymus  is  the  Greek. 
Both  words  mean  “a  twin.”  A  certain 
Lydia  is  said  to  have  been  his  twin  sister. 
He  was  born  at  Antioch,  and,  after 
having  preached  the  Gospel  in  Persia, 
or  India,  died  a  martyr  there.  In  St. 
John’s  Gospel  we  must  gather  all  the 
certain  facts  of  his  life.  Three  promi¬ 
nent  traits  of  character  are  afforded  us 
in  this  record : 

1.  His  melancholy  cast  of  mind.  He 
was  a  ready  subject  to  despondency,  and 
generally  inclined  to  look  at  the  darker 
side.  When  our  Lord  spoke  of  facing 
tbe  dangers  awaiting  Him  in  Judea,  he 
said:  ‘‘Let  us  also  go  that  wre  may  die 
with  Him.”  (John  xi.  1G.) 

2.  His  ardent  love  for  our  Lord.  He 
was  willing  to  give  up  his  life  for  Him — 
expecting  nothing  less.  His  exclama¬ 
tion  uMy  Lord  and  my  God!"  betrays  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  Lord’s  char¬ 
acter  than  any  utterance  of  his  brethren. 

3.  His  tardiness  to  believe.  It  was  his 
nature  to  feel  his  way  along,  amid  diffi¬ 
culties.  At  the  last  supper  he  cried  out 
in  perplexity :  “Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know 
the  way?  ’  (John  xiv-  5.)  And  it  was 
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doubtless  owing  to  his  discouraged  state 
of  heart,  that  he  had  not  been  at  the 
meeting  on  Easter  evening. 

Verse  25.  It  was  very  natural  for  the 
believing  disciples  to  cry  out,  as  a  word 
of  cheer  for  the  despondent  Thomas — as 
soon  as  they  met  him — “  We  have  seen 
the  Lord!  And  it  was  just  as  natural 
for  Thomas  to  doubt — not  the  veracity 
of  his  brethren — but  their  competency 
to  decide  against  a  self  imposition,  de¬ 
lusion  or  mistake.  He  supposed  them 
honest  enough;  but  honestly  in  error. 
Still,  they  too,  had  doubted  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  report  of  the  holy  woman, 
and  indeed  their  own  senses.  It  was 
not  until  He  had  eaten  with  them ;  had 
been  touched  and  handled,  that  they 
were  convinced.  Hence  Thomas  is  de¬ 
termined  to  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
to  inspect  and  examine.  Print  of  the 
nails  in  his  hands;  finger  into  the  print; 
thrust  hand  into  His  side.  What  a  vivid 
picture  the  mind  of  Thomas  must  have 
retained  of  his  Lord’s  lifeless  form !  If 
he  was  slow  to  believe,  he  was  just  as  slow 
to  forget  or  let  go  what  he  once  had. 
The  vehemence  of  his  doubt  he  could 
not  express  in  stronger  language.  And 
yet  the  conditions  wThich  he  laid  down, 
as  necessary  to  his  conviction,  were  very 
much  like  unto  those  which  our  Lord 
had  volunteered  to  the  other  disciples. 
(Luke  xxiv.  39.  John  xx.  20.) 
What  he  claimed,  then,  ought  to  have 
been  afforded  him,  in  order  to  place 
him  on  a  level  with  his  brethren.  It 
was  doubtless  ordered  of  God  that  all 
the  Apostles  should  be  “  eye-witnesses  of 
his  majesty.”  (2  Pet.  i.  16;  1  John  i. 

1,  4.)  Had  Thomas,  therefore,  merely 
demanded  such  outward  evidences  as  he 
mentioned,  in  order  to  render  him  a  com¬ 
petent  witness  to  Christ’s  resurrection  as 
an  Apostle ,  his  error  would  not  appear. 
But  Thomas  was  in  error,  nevertheless. 
He  seemed,  first,  to  think  such  au  out¬ 
ward  demonstration  to  be  the  only  ground 
of  faith  in  the  resurrection  ot  Christ. 
And,  secondly ,  he  seemed  to  imply,  that, 
as  a  mere  follower  of  Jesus,  it  became  him 
to  see ,  in  order  to  believe.  Now,  what¬ 
ever  was  to  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  as  an 
Apostle — as  an  original  witness- bearer ; 
as  a  believer  or  Christian  man ,  the  seeing, 
touching,  and  handling  was  not  required. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  of  a  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  order  of  faith,  that  comes  not  to  the 
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eye,  or  vision,  but  by  the  ear,  through 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit;  that 
saving  “faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,”  (Heb.  xi.  1.)  And  first  that  faith 
had  to  come  to  Thomas,  subsquently,  by 
another  way- — even  as  it  comes  to  all 
true  believers.  He  was  wrong,  then,  in 
laying  it  down,  as  a  universal  law,  that 
a  seeing,  touching,  handling,  must  first 
be,  ere  the  Christian  can  entertain  faith. 
And  hence  our  Lord  corrects  him,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Verse  26.  This  meeting  was  just 
one  week  after  Easter.  The  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  early,  al¬ 
ready,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
Christian  Sundy.  The  early  Christians 
observed  both  the  last  day  of  the  week 
— the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  our  Saturday 
— and  the  first — the  Lord’s  dav,  in  honor 

•j  * 

of  His  resurrection.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Christian  Sunday  supplanted 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  And  although 
there  is  no  direct  command,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  shall  be  celebrated, 
instead  of  the  last,  yet  the  example  of 
the  early  disciples  is  a  sufficient  argu¬ 
ment,  and  speaks  louder  than  any  words 
could.  Their  example  is  an  eloquent 
commentary  on  our  Lord’s  saying — 
“Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also 
of  the  Sabbath.”  (Mark  ii.  28;  Luke 
vi,  5.)  Before  this  prophecy  and  its 
fulfillment  to  the  early  Christians,  all 
Seventh  Day  theories  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Verse  27.  Here  we  see  how  the 
Lord  complied  with  all  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Thomas.  It  was  an  ador¬ 
able  condescension  on  the  part  of  our 
amiable  Lord.  We  are  not  told,  though, 
that  Thomas  obeyed  our  Lord’s  chal¬ 
lenge.  Perhaps  he  tremblingly  did. 
Faithless — believing.  Thomas  had  not 
been  unbelieving  towards  our  Lord’s 
being  and  previous  history,  but  he 
doubted  merely  concerning  His  resusci¬ 
tation,  and  visibleness  in  the  body. 

V erse  28.  As  this  manifestation  was 
for  the  special  accommodation  and  ben¬ 
efit  of  Thomas,  the  effect  was  immediate 
and  complete.  My  Lord  and  my  God. 
This  is  a  full  confession  of  our  Lord,s 
divinity,  and  not  a  mere  cry  of  surprise 
and  admiration.  His  vision  may  have 
convinced  him  as  to  our  Lord’s  body  ; 
but  to  recognize  His  divinity,  some  high¬ 


er  power  must  have  wrought  in  his 
spirit. 

Verse  29.  Seeing— believing ;  not 
seeing— yet  believing .  The  moral  of  this 
whole  narrative  is  summed  up  in  this 
saying  of  Jesus.  1.  It  teaches  us  that 
there  is  a  faith  which  results  from  sight. 
This  order  of  faith  all  the  apostles  at¬ 
tained  first.  It  was  necessary  for  them 
to  obtain  it  in  this  way,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  to  act  as  competent  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  for  all 
coming  ages.  But  even  the  Apostles 
rose  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  order 
of  faith,  subsequently.  2.  It  teaches  us 
that  a  saving  faith  is  generated  in  the 
soul  of  man  by  the  power  of  God’s 
Spirit.  And  this  is  the  only  kind  that 
rendered  the  Apostles  “  blessed  ” — that  is 
saved.  It  is  the  only  faith  that  renders 
us  “ blessed ” — saved.  (1  Pet.  i.  8; 
Horn.  viii.  24,  25.)  Had  Thomas  not 
risen  to  this  grander  order  of  faith,  even 
he  would  be  a  lost  Apostle — perhaps, 
gone  with  Judas  to  his  own  place.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  something  about  this  lower 
and  higher  order  of  faith — “And  though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.”  (1.  Cor.  xiii.  2.) 

Practical  Thoughts.  1.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  rests  on  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses,  just  as  any  other  true  history 
does. 

2.  To  believe  the  Gospel  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  it  on  the  word  of  such 
witnesses  is  not  yet  a  saving  faith.  This 
is  called  a  historical  faith. 

3.  The  faith  which  renders  us  blessed, 
or  saved,  comes  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  (Bom.  x.  17.) 


Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  in  the  In¬ 
dependent,  says  :  “  When  a  scholar  asks 
a  question  which  the  teacher  cannot 
answer,  the  teacher  had  better  confess 
his  ignorance,  and  pass  on  to  the  next 
point.  He  is  set  to  teach  what  he  does 
know,  not  what  he  doesn’t.  He  doesn’t 
know  everything,  and  there  is  no  harm 
in  his  scholars  finding  this  out.  The 
best  way  of  meeting  many  a  difficulty 
in  Bible  harmony  or  interpretation  is 
iy  the  frank  admission  that  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  we  lack  the  knowledge 
and  ability  to  solve.” 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SAI,E  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30  00  per  hundred  copies. 

DR.  33.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  au  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 

REV.  DR.  G.  33.  RUSSELL’S  WOR3C, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

REV.  DR.  HARBAUGH'S  WORKS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  .such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Recognition,” 
“  Heavenly  Home,”  “  True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “  Union  with  the  Church,” 
‘‘  Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Christological  Theology,”  “  Harfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 


ADDITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S-,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  as 
given  above. 
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The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
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This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
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Editorial  Notes. 


At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  a  Cossack  soldier,  returning  from 
the  battle-field,  brought  a  shawl  with 
him,  which  he  had  picked  up  after  one 
of  the  engagements.  It  had  belonged 
to  some  unknown  fallen  warrior,  and 
seemed  a  fit  prize  to  take  home  with 
him  to  Wethaka,  where  he  gave  it  to  his 
lady  love.  After  wearing  it  two  days, 
the  girl  sickened  with  symptoms  of  the 
“  black  plague,”  and  died.  In  four 
days  all  the  other  members  of  her 
family  died  of  the  same  disease.  The 
government  of  the  village  paid  little 
attention  to  the  matter,  until  in  a  short 
time  half  the  people  of  the  town  had 
died  of  it.  The  plague  spread  rapidly. 
AVhole  villages  and  districts  have  been 
desolated  by  its  ravages.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  has  employed  a  large 
army  to  form  a  line  around  the  plague- 
smitten  districts  to  prevent  the  people 
therein  from  getting  out  and  spreading 
the  disease.  The  powers  of  Europe 
guard  all  their  ports  against  the  landing 
of  people  or  merchandise  from  Russia. 
And  all  this  dreaded  and  deadly  wide¬ 
spread  plague  started  from  a  lady’s 
shawl.  “Behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth !”  In  the  moral 
world  we  see  in  a  like  manner  how 
great  results  flow  from  seemingly  trifling 
causes.  One  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good.  A  book  or  paper  of  much 
pleasant  reading,  with  but  a  little  lit¬ 
erary  impurity,  may  poison  the  minds 
of  hundreds,  and  prove  a  curse  to  un¬ 
born  generations.  Bin  is  a  worse  evil 
than  the  “black  plague,”  and  carries 
moral  and  eternal  death  into  countries, 
homes  and  hearts.  Are  we  doing  enough 
to  check  its  progress  ?  In  children  and 
youth,  by  faithful  nurture  and  training, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  stop  its  ca¬ 
reer.  Once  it  gains  headway,  in  riper 


years,  how  difficult  to  stay  its  progress ! 
It  is  far  easier  to  nip  an  evil  in  the  bud, 
to  crush  it  in  the  germ,  than  when  its 
j  seeds  have  been  sown  and  taken  root  in 
many  hearts. 


In -1826  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia  forbade  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  that  country.  No  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  was  permitted  to  spread  the  Word 
of  God  there.  The  poor  Russians  were 
kept  in  total  religious  darkness  by  a 
legal  edict.  In  1876,  just  50  years 
later,  the  authorities  of  Russia,  through 
the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church 
appointed  competent  persons  to  translate 
and  publish  the  Bible  in  the  Russian 
language.  The  first  printed  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  appeared  in  this  country 
in  1581,  almost  300  years  ago.  But 
not  until  now  has  the  nation  had  a 
translation  direct  from  the  original 
Hebrew  text.  The  former  was  made 
from  the  Greek  text  or  the  Septuagint 
version.  Now  as  school  privileges  in¬ 
crease,  and  more  people  learn  to  read, 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  tongue  will  prove  an  incalculable 
blessing.  For  the  Word  of  God,  too, 
no  less  than  error  and  sin,  will  spread 
with  constantly-increasing  power. 


The  gentlest  of  all  beings  is  our 
adorable  Saviour.  No  crushed  heart 
has  He  ever  wounded.  No  burdened 
soul  penitently  seeking  help  from  Him, 
but  what  has  been  relieved.  Even  the 
fallen  and  infirm,  if  they  grieve  over 
their  sins,  He  bids  go  and  sin  no  more. 
“The  bruised  reed  will  he  not  break,  the 
smoking  flax  will  he  not  quench.”  This 
expresses  His  gentle,  merciful  sympathy 
better  thau  any  poor  words  of  our  own. 
Beautiful  aud  soothing  is  this  spirit  of 
gentleness  in  the  lives  of  Christians. 
It  shows  itself  in  deeds  and  words  of 
kindness,  in  a  friendly  greeting,  and  a 
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smiling  recognition  in  passing  on  the 

street.  Many  a  soul  crushed  beneath 
* 

burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  thanks 
God  for  the  tender  visit  an  d  word  of  a 
sympathizing  friend.  Rude,  harsh,  sel¬ 
fish  people  thoughtlessly  trample  on 
bruised  hearts,  and  embitter  the  life  of 
God’s  suffering  ones.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
apart  from  his  titled  rank,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Even  towards  his  dogs  and 
horses  he  was  considerate  and  tender ; 
and  much  more  so  towards  his  fellow- 
men.  How  the  poor  blessed  the  kind 
old  man,  as  he  rode  or  limped  by  their 
cottage  door.  No  uninspired  author 
has  written  a  more  touching  plea  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  crushed,  over-burdened  spirit 
than  he  in  the  well-known  lines  : 

Oh,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
hinds  mark  the  archer  never  meant, 

And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that’s  broken. 


Religion  in  Russia. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Russian  is  the  largest  State  or 
National  Church  in  the  world.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  38,602  churches,  including  cathe¬ 
drals;  12,860  chapels  and  oratories;  18,- 
887  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons  and 
precentors ;  56,500,000  members,  of 

whom  29,000,000  are  women  and  27,- 
000,000  are  men.  The  sums  received 
by  the  church  during  the  year  amount 
to  about  $9,000,000.  As  an  organiza¬ 
tion  it  does  not  include  the  Greek 
Church,  although  the  doctrine  and 
mode  of  worship  of  both  are  the  same. 
The  Czar  is  the  temporal  head  of  the 
Church — next  to  God  Himself,  as  some 
writers  put  it.  His  coronation  is  a 
great  hit  tori  cal  religious  event.  The 
Russian  people  prepare  for  it  with  fast¬ 
ing,  retired  meditation  and  prayer.  The 
service  is  held  in  the  most  sacred  church 
of  the  empire.  No  pope  nor  patriarch 
can  put  the  crown  on  the  royal  head, 
nor  even  recite  the  creed.  The  assem¬ 
bled  people  devoutly  pray  for  the  Em¬ 
peror.  He  alone,  of  all  the  vast  host, 
kneels  before  his  only  superior — the 
great  God.  Aloud  he  alone  confesses 
the  Orthodox  articles  of  faith.  With 
his  own  hands  he  puts  the  crown  on  his 


head,  as  did  Napoleon  the  crown  of 
Italy  on  his.  Taking  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  from  the  altar,  he 
gives  himself  the  communion ;  thus  be 
communes  with  the  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons.  In  every  large  church  there 
is  a  throne  near  the  altar,  for  the  Czar 
to  sit  on  in  case  of  a  visit-  Louis  XIV. 
said  :  “lam  the  State.”  Up  to  a  recent 
period  a  Russian  Emperor  was  virtually 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  State. 

We  are  not  capable  of  judging  a  per¬ 
son  until  we  put  ourselves  in  his  place. 
Nor  can  we  judge  of  a  nation  unless  we 
place  ourselves,  at  least  mentally,  in  its 
life  current.  Less  than  a  thousand 
years  ago  Russia  consisted  of  a  small 
colony  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 
Since  then  it  has  incorporated  into  its 
national  life  a  large  Tartar  population, 
and  other  barbaric  peoples.  Wild, 
roving  hordes,  like  those  which  over-ran 
Europe  several  centuries  before,  formed 
the  material  of  its  early  organization. 
Russia  was  the  last  European  nation 
which  was  converted  to  Christianity.  It 
received  its  faith  not  from  Rome  but 
from  Constantinople.  The  conversion 
of  these  early  hordes  was  a  great  and 
difficult  advance.  But  Russian  Chris¬ 
tianity  retains  much  of  the  barbarity  of 
its  early  converts.  “  Scratch  a  Russian 
and  you  will  find  a  Tartar,”  says  a  cer¬ 
tain  writer.  It  needed  a  strong  hand 
to  master  and  mould  such  material. 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  Russian 
Emperor  who  could  manage  them.  A 
rough,  passionate  Christian,  but  still  a 
Christian  of  no  mean  order,  he  put 
himself  earnestly  to  work  in  reforming 
Church  and  State.  Himself  learned  a 
trade  and  worked  at  ship-building,  in  a 
small  plain  shop.  Worked  hard  with 
saw  and  axe,  and  prayed  with  all  his 
might.  “  Ora  et  labora,”  (pray  and 
labor)  were  the  words  with  which  he 
closed  his  address  to  his  senators.  He 
said :  “  Who  forgets  to  pray  works  to  no 
purpose.”  His  laws  forbade  talking  in 
church  and  working  on  Sunday.  “He 
who  forgets  God  works  in  vain,”  he 
used  to  say.  He  handled  his  people 
roughly,  but  they  needed  rough  hand¬ 
ling.  For  in  some  things  these  Rus¬ 
sians  sternly  opposed  all  innovations. 
Peter  introduced  shaving.  For  this  the 
priests  and  peasants  denounced  him  as 
the  Anti-Christ.  A  learned  churchman 
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at  the  Council  of  Moscow  said :  M  To 
shave  the  head  is  a  sin  which  even  the 
bloody  martyrs  could  not  expiate.”  Be¬ 
cause,  as  he  held,  the  law  of  Moses  for¬ 
bade  it,  and  the  sacred  pictures  repre¬ 
sented  our  Saviour  with  an  unshaven 
face.  For  a  while  Peter  carried  his 
point  among  certain  classes.  But  many 
preserved  their  shorn  hair  to  be  in¬ 
terred  with  their  bodies  at  their  burial, 
lest  they  might  not  be  recognized  at  the 
gates  of  heaven.  This  law  has  become 
powerless :  among  priest  and  peasant  a 
iiowing  beard  is  to  this  day  a  mark  of 
good  and  becoming  exterior.  Peter  in¬ 
troduced  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  the 
ancient  Czars  had  forbidden.  Against 
this,  too,  masses  of  his  subjects  pro¬ 
tested.  And  not  very  long  ago  the  po¬ 
tato  was  by  Russians  called  the  accursed 
“  apple  of  the  earth,”  the  very  apple  of 
the  Devil,  the  forbidden  fruit  of  para¬ 
dise.  These  people  are  models  of  con¬ 
servatism.  Only  the  more  progressive 
few  submit  to  religious  changes. 

In  the  few  large  cities  of  Russia  one 
finds  magnificent  churches.  Still  in 
point  of  architecture  none  to  compare 
with  the  domes  of  Milan  or  Cologne. 
The  churches  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  are  the  grandest  in  Russia. 
Village  churches  as  a  rule  are  very 
plain.  But  in  city  or  village  the  bell  is 
never  wanting.  Hundreds  of  bells, 
rung  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  singu¬ 
lar  effect.  “Imagine  a  city  (like  Mos¬ 
cow)  containing  more  than  six  hundred 
churches,  and  innumerable  convents,  all 
with  bells,  and  these  all  sounding  to¬ 
gether,  from  the  sharp,  quick,  hammer 
note,  to  the  loudest,  deepest  peals  that 
ever  broke  and  lingered  on  the  ear, 
struck  at  long  intervals,  and  swelling  on 
the  air,  as  if  unwilling  to  die  away.” 
Not  only  in  the  sound  but  in  the  size  of 
their  church  bells  the  Russians  take  a 
pride.  Think  of  the  great  bell  in 
Moscow,  twenty-one  feet  tour  inches 
high;  the  metal  at  its  thickest  part 
twenty-three  inches  thick;  its  weight 
more  than  400,000  pounds.  Its  cost 
more  than  $1,700  000.  The  largest 
Veil  in  England,  at  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  weighs  only  17,000  pounds.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  that  once  it  was  hung,  anc. 
took  forty  or  fifty  men  to  ring  it.  It  is 
now  cracked — the  crack  is  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  stand  in  it.  In  Russia  the 


hells  are  struck,  not  rung.  They  are 
never  chimed,  never  ring  a  tune. 

These  Russian  Churches  lay  great 
stress  on  seemingly  trifliug  matters.  For 
a  long  period  a  bitter  controversy  was 
carried  on  about  the  question  whether 
the  benediction  should  be  pronounced 
)y  the  priest  with  two  or  three  fingers. 
A  wrong  accent  in  reading  the  prayers 
or  creeds  was  deemed  a  very  serious  of¬ 
fense.  Archdeacon  Hare  says  of  the 
Anglican  Church  :  “If  a  messenger  from 
leaven  should  come  down  and  ask  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1843,  what  would  be  the  answer?  Quar¬ 
reling  whether  we  should  preach  in  a 
black  gowrn  or  in  a  white.”  Thus  too 
has  the  Russian  Church  wasted  much  of 
its  sterling  energies  on  trifling  questions 
about  times  aud  seasons,  the  use  of  gar¬ 
ments  and  of  beards.  And  Christians 
in  other  countries  are  indulging  in  simi¬ 
lar  hair-splitting  warfare.  As  a  rule 
Russians  are  strict  observers  of  their 
forms  of  religion.  Their  Calendar  has 
over  200  fast,  festival  aud  Sabbath  days 
in  the  year.  This  gave  the  serfs,  be¬ 
fore  their  liberation,  at  least  half  their 
time  for  rest  and  religion.  The  masses 
attend  their  church  services  regularly. 
Among  the  so-called  educated  there  is 
a  large  class  of  free  thinkers,  who  are 
members  of  the  State  Church,  simply 
to  get  an  office  or  social  position.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Russia 
abounds  in  nihilism ,  a  sort  of  communism 
The  walls  of  the  churches  are  hung  with 
icons,  or  sacred  pictures.  Chief  among 
the  pictures  are  those  of  the  Virgin  and 
her  child.  These  always  hang  in  a 
certain  corner  of  the  church.  For  on 
sacred  and  social  occasions  in  Russia, 
the  corner  of  a  hall  or  room  is  always 
the  place  of  honor.  At  a  party  or  so¬ 
cial  gathering,  the  most  honored  guest 
is  put  in  a  corner.  The  most  sacred 
picture  in  the  family  and  in  the  church 
is  similarly  hung.  The  pictures  perform 
a  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of 
Russia.  As  works  of  art  they  are 
usually  of  little  merit.  Mere  daubs;  of 
one  common  style  or  type.  Not  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance  but  what 
they  represent  gives  them  value.  These 
pictures  are  held  in  deep  veneration  by 
all  the  more  devout  Russians.  They 
bow  to  them  as  to  so  many  kind  friends, 
as  they  pass  through  the  church.  Many 
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■  deem  it  a  serious  devotional  duty  to  visit 
their  church  twice  a  year  to  kiss  all  the 
pictures.  We  are  told  these  pictures 
are  designed  to  be  used  as  helps  in  de¬ 
votion — books  for  the  laity.  The  more 
intelligent  use  them  as  such.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  people  seem  to  worship 
them,  as  did  the  followers  of  Gideon  his 
costly  ephod.  Not  unfrequently  sacred 
pictures  are  carried  from  place  to  place 
to  perform  alleged  miracles  in  healing 
the  sick.  Here  and  there  one  finds 
some  of  the  best  works  of  the  Italian 
and  Dutch  masters  in  wealthy  and  noble 
families,  but  they  are  scrupulously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  sacred  uses  in  churches  and 
elsewhere.  Prayers  to  the  saints,  before 
and  to  pictures,  are  parts  of  Russian 
worship. 

The  clergy  of  the  Russian  Church 
are,  as  a  class,  “very  poor  and  igno¬ 
rant.”  The  bishops  are  selected  from 
the  most  educated.  When  the  Metro* 
politan,  the  chief  prelate  of  Moscow, 
rides  out  with  his  coach  and  six,  the 
crowds  honor  him  as  if  he  were  the  Em¬ 
peror.  But  the  average  class  of  priests 
are  without  culture  and  learning.  They 
are  not  received  at  the  tables  of  the 
upper  classes,  but  they  exercise  an  al* 
most  controlling  influence  over  the 
lower.”  Unlike  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Russian  Church  allows  her 
priests  to  marry.  But  they  must  marry 
before  their  ordination.  After  that, 
marriage  is  forbidden.  In  most  cases 
the  bishop  selects  a  wife  for  the  young 
candidate.  Often  the  daughter  of  a 
priest  is  selected.  If  the  father-in-law 
is  an  old,  decrepid  man,  the  son-in-law 
is  appointed  his  assistant.  In  the  course 
of  time  he  becomes  his  successor,  and  is 
expected  to  support  the  old  folks  and 
their  family.  In  this  way  many  worn- 
out  priests  and  their  families  are  pro¬ 
vided  for.  In  the  selection  of  a  wife 
for  the  young  priest,  the  daughters  of 
the  clergy,  if  in  any  wise  suited,  always 
have  the  preference.  And,  indeed, 
justly  so.  For,  after  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  inferiority  of  the  priests,  their 
daughters  receive  a  better  training  than 
the  average  peasant  girl.  This  plan 
saves  the  young  priest  the  trouble  of 
hunting  a  wife ;  a  wiser  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  head  selects  for  him.  But 
how  fares  the  heart  of  these  young 
people,  united  for  life  without  any  choice 


of  their  own?  Russians  claim  that  the 
system  works  well.  That  in  most  cases 
the  priest  gets  a  good  wife,  that  mutual 
love  and  a  happy  home-life  are  secured 
thereby,  besides  providing  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy.  The  priest 
is  poorly  supported.  He  must  bring 
up  his  family  on  a  mere  pittance,  and 
gather  this  little  himself.  In  an  official 
report  to  the  Russian  Government,  a 
priest  says:  “When  I  make  the  periodi¬ 
cal  visitation  (among  the  peasants  to 
gather  his  allotted  share  from  each)  I 
can  see  that  the  peasants  grudge  every 
handful  of  rye  and  every  egg  that  they 
give  me.  I  can  overhear  their  sneers 
as  I  go  away,  and  I  know  they  have 
many  sayings  such  as — 4  The  priest 
takes  from  the  living  and  from  the 
dead.’  Many  of  them  fasten  their 
doors,  pretending  to  be  away  from  home, 
and  do  not  even  take  the  precaution  of 
keeping  silent  until  I  am  out  of  hear¬ 
ing.”  *  *  *  “The  peasantry  are  very 
religious.  But  they  are  poor  and 
heavily  taxed.  They  set  great  import¬ 
ance  on  the  sacraments,  and  observe 
rigorously  the  fasts,  which  comprise 
nearly  half  of  the  year,  but  they  show 
very  little  respect  for  their  priests,  who 
are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  *  *  * 
They  persecute  them  with  derision  and 
reproaches  and  feel  them  to  be  a  burden. 
One  priest  is  ducked  in  a  pond  on  a 
cold  winter  day,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  rich  man  whom  he  serves  and  his 
guests.  Another  forgets  to  take  off  his 
hat  before  his  rich  master’s  house,  for 
which  offence  he  is  put  into  a  barrel  aud 
rolled  down  a  hill  into  the  river.  In 
nearly  all  the  popular  comic  stories,  the 
priest,  his  wife,  or  his  laborer  is  held  up 
to  ridicule,  and  in  all  the  proverbs  and 
popular  sayings  where  the  clergy  are 
mentioned,  it  is  always  in  derision.  The 
people  shun  the  clergy,  and  have  re¬ 
course  to  them,  not  from  an  inner  im¬ 
pulse  of  conscience,  but  from  necessity. 
And  why?  Because  the  clergy  have 
received  a  false  kind  of  education.  It 
does  not  introduce  into  the  life  of  the 
people  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  but 
remains  in  the  mere  dead  forms  of  out. 
ward  ceremonial,  at  the  same  time  des¬ 
pising  these  forms,  even  to  blasphemy.” 

“  Can  the  people  respect  the  clergy 
when  they  hear  how  one  priest  stole 
money  from  below  the  pillow  of  a  dying 
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man  at  the  moment  of  confession ;  how 
another  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  a 
house  of  ill-fame;  how  a  third  christened 
a  dog;  how  a  fourth  whilst  officiating  at 
the  Easter  service  was  dragged  by  the 
hair  from  the  altar  by  a  deacon?  Is  it 
possible  for  the  people  to  respect  priests 
who  spend  their  time  in  the  gin-shop, 
write  fraudulent  petitions,  fight  with  the 
cross  in  their  hands,  and  abuse  each 
other  in  bad  language  at  the  altar?'’ 

All  Russian  priests  do  not  come  under 
this  low  estimate.  Thousands  of  them 
“are  honest,  respectable,  well-intentioned 
men,  who  conscientiously  fulfill  their  > 
humble  duties,  and  strive  hard  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  good  education  for  their  children.” 
But  the  number  of  such  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  small. 

Russian  piety  seems  to  lack  personal 
heart  experience.  It  does  not  require 
Scripture  reading,  and  an  earnest  fol¬ 
lowing  of  its  counsel  and  lessons.  The 
Russians  are  regular  church  goers  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days,  cross  themselves 
repeatedly  when  they  pass  a  church  or 
a  picture,  fast  every  Wednesday,  Friday 
•  and  during  Lent,  take  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  regularly,  and  make  pilgrimages 
to  holy  shrines.  But  they  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  word  of  God. 

In  no  other  form  of  religion  are  pic¬ 
tures  or  icons  so  much  used.  Icons  are 
half  length  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  a  saint  in  what  is 
called  the  archaic  or  Byzantine  style, 
on  yellow  or  gold  ground.  In  size  they 
are  from  a  square  inch  to  several  feet 
square.  Some  are  adorned  with  crowns 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  They 
are  of  two  kinds — the  simple  and  the 
miracle-working  pictures.  The  former 
are  found  in  every  Russian  home.  They 
are  placed  high  up  in  a  corner,  facing 
the  door.  On  entering,  every  Russian 
is  expected  to  bow  towards  the  picture 
and  cross  himself.  Before  and  after  a 
meal  the  same  ceremony  is  always  per¬ 
formed  by  each  one  at  the  table-  On 
the  eve  of  a  holy  day  a  lamp  is  kept 
burning  before  at  least  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  pictures  that  are  said  to  perform 
miracles  are  fewer  in  number.  Many 
suppose  that  “  they  were  not  made  with 
hands.”  They  are  always  kept  in 
churches.  Thousands  of  sick  and  sor¬ 
rowfully  bowed  down  and  burdened 


people  prostrate  themselves  before  them 
for  relief.  When  a  cure  is  claimed  to 
have  been  effected,  it  is  reported  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  Church,  w’ho  in¬ 
vestigates  it.  Should  he  pronounce  it  a 
miracle,  the  picture  will  gain  great  ce¬ 
lebrity  and  sanctity.  Russians  claim 
that  one  of  these  Madonnas  saved  Mos¬ 
cow  from  the  Tartars ;  another,  thev 
say,  w?as  carried  with  the  army  in  1812, 
and  helped  to  defeat  Napoleon. 

The  different  nationalities  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church  retain  more  or  less  of  their 
former  religious  characteristics.  The 
people  of  Poland  are  stdl  prevailingly 
Catholics.  The  Finlanders,  even  after 
they  have  joined  the  Russian  Church 
retain  some  of  their  former  beliefs. 
Their  religion  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism.  Spells, 
charms,  incantations,  and  all  manner  of 
magical  rites  and  superstitious  practices 
prevail  among  them.  Some  pray  to 
their  old  gods,  to  saints,  and  to  the  true 
God.  St.  Nicholas,  the  favorite  saint  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  is  adored  at  their 
harvest  festivals.  Charmers  and  reli¬ 
gious  tricksters  deceive  the  people  with 
their  impositions.  A  Russian  gives  the 
following  as  a  prayer  actually  offered  to 
a  picture  of  St.  Nicholas :  “Look  here, 
O  Nicholas  god!  Perhaps  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  little  Michael,  has  been  slandering 
me  to  you,  or  perhaps  he  will  do  so.  If 
he  does,  don’t  believe  him.  I  have 
done  him  no  ill,  and  wish  him  none.  He 
is  a  worthless  boaster  and  a  babbler. 
He  does  not  really  honor  you,  and 
merely  plays  the  hypocrite.  But  I 
honor  you  from  my  heart;  and  behold, 
I  place  a  taper  before  you.”  It  is  said 
that  during  the  earlier  conversion  of  the 
Finlanders,  some  ate  meat  on  fast  days 
by  stealth.  The  authorities  found  it 
out  and  punished  them.  The  Finns 
suspected  their  pictures  of  telling  on 
them,  and  thereafter  turned  the  face  of 
the  picture  to  the  wall  when  they  ate 
meat  on  fast  days. 

After  all  this  reads  like  a  Finn 
version  of  the  proud  Pharisee  in  our 
Saviour’s  parable.  At  heart,  many  a 
modern  Pharisee,  claiming  to  have  a 
purer  religion,  has  such  thoughts  when 
he  affects  to  pray  to  the  only  true  God. 
The  Russian  Church  holds  essentially  to 
the  same  doctrines  as  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.  They  differ  on  the  procession  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost.  But  the  diviuity  of 
Christ  and  His  atoning  sacrifice,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  they  both  hold 
in  common.  It  preaches  infant  bap¬ 
tism.  With  the  baptism  the  child  is 
admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Twice  a 
year,  at  Easter  and  on  its  Saints’  day, 
it  communes.  Poorer  people  take  their 
children  to  the  communion  every  time 
they  are  sick.  At  seven  years  the  child 
is  brought  to  confession.  Russians 
claim  that  at  three  and  four  years  chil¬ 
dren  are  already  very  reverent  and  de¬ 
vout  in  religious  worship,  shown  in  their 
conduct  during  the  whole  day  of  the 
service.  One  says :  ‘  I  never  heard  a 
child  crying  at  its  first  communion,  nor 
of  behaving  itself  otherwise  than  as  a 
reasonable  being.  But  the  Russians  are 
self-possessed  from  their  very  cradles.” 
The  child  is  prepared  for  the  first  con¬ 
fession  by  committing  to  memory  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Eicene  Creed  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  hymns  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
prayers  before  and  after  meals,  and  be¬ 
fore  and  after  learning. 

This  of  course  relates  to  an  excep¬ 
tionally  pious  family.  The  child  ob¬ 
serves  Lent  with  its  parents.  Daily 
they  fast  and  pray,  and  attend  the 
church  service.  After  vespers  in  the 
evening  prayer,  acquaintances  in  the 
congregation  kiss  and  take  leave  of  each 
other.  The  Russian  word  for  “fare¬ 
well”  and  “pardon  ”  is  the  same.  Thus 
when  they  part  they  ask  each  other’s 
pardon  and  give  the  farewell  greeting 
in  the  same  word.  Before  the  family 
return  in  the  evening  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  again  ask  pardon  and  wish  fare¬ 
well.  To  the  former  the  response  is  : 
“God  will  forgive  you.”  “The  orth¬ 
odox  go  to  bed  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  men,  to  awake  to  all  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  fast.”  Thus  underneath  the 
many  forms  of  semi-barbaric  ceremonial 
lies  imbedded  a  life  of  meek  and  simple 
faith. 

All  its  churches  are  built  in  the  By¬ 
zantine  style.  They  have  halls  much 
larger  than  those  in  America.  They 
have  cupolas  or  steeples,  shaped  like  an 
onion  turned  upside  down.  On  many 
there  is  a  cross.  All  churches  have 
three  apartments,  like  the  temple  of 


Solomon.  There  are  no  seats,  and  no 
organs  in  any  of  them,  nor  any  other 
musical  instrument.  Large  lighted  lamps 
and  candles  are  before  the  pictures.  At 
certain  services  the  priests  and  people 
kiss  a  cross,  and  in  passing  the  priest 
sprinkles  all  who  kiss  it. 

The  Russian  Church  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  many  converts  from 
the  Jewish,  Mohammedan  or  Catholic 
religion.  Its  converts  have  been  solely 
gained  from  polytheistic  religions, -those 
believing  in  many  gods.  From  Tartar 
paganism  it  has  drawn  largely.  It  has 
its  good  side — its  earnest,  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.  But  it  hitherto  has  failed  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  its  population.  Anl 
yet  the  Russian  Church  is  an  indomita¬ 
ble  moral  power.  What  a  grand  lesson 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  taught  his  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with 
Turkey  !  On  his  return  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  his  first  act  was  an  act  of  worship 
in  the  great  cathedral,  where  he  and  bis 
people  praised  God  for  His  help,  and 
invoked  His  blessing  upon  their  arms 
and  nation. 


Ruskin. 


BY  PROF.  W.  M.  REILY. 


Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  doubtless  read  with  pleasure  the 
article  of  the  editor  in  the  last  number, 
containing  the  extracts  from  Emerson. 
It  served  several  good  purposes.  One 
of  these  was  to  give  us  some  little  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  of  the  mind  of 
a  writer  who  is  generally  regarded  as 
America’s  first  literary  man.  The  poet 
Whittier  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Emerson  is  the  only  living 
American  who  will  be  read  a  thousand 
years  hence.  Further  as  the  quotations 
were  made  seriatim  from  the  English 
Traits,  a  tolerably  good  conception  was 
furnished  of  one  of  his  most  important 
wTorks.  As  a  book  of  travel  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  as  a  model.  We 
have  read  parts  of  it  repeatedly;  and 
yet  we  meet  with  passages  again  and 
again  whose  novelty  and  freshness  seem 
as  striking  as  though  they  had  never 
passed  under  our  eye. 

We  wish  the  editor  would  run  over  the 
ground  again  and  furnish  his  readers 
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with  some  of  the  bits  of  personal  inci¬ 
dents,  so  full  of  interest,  with  which  the 
book  abounds.  His  visit  to  Carlyle, 
whom  he  regards  as  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  modern  times,  who  think 
from  within  outward,  would  furnish 
quite  a  number.  One  in  connection 
with  Coleridge,  I  have  heard  Dr.  SchafF 
give  at  the  dinner  table  with  much  gusto. 
Coleridge  was  somewhat  severe  on  the 
looseness  of  thought  which  prevailed  in 
this  country,  and  referred  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuously  to  the  Unitarians.  Emer¬ 
son  remarked  “if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
am  a  Unitarian.”  “  Yes,  yes  !”  replied 
the  other.  “  I  supposed  so,”  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  observations,  which  amounted 
to  a  long  soliloquy,  just  as  cooly  as 
though  no  interruption  had  taken  place. 
During  his  visit  to  Wordsworth  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  privilege  which  we  think  of 
often  as  being  one  which  doubtless  Emer¬ 
son  regards  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  his 
life.  He  found  the  poet  rambling  among 
the  trees  around  his  dwelling.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  composing  while  doing 
so,  and  then  transcribing  from  memory. 
He  had  just  finished  one  when  Emerson 
joined  him.  The  fact  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  was  referred  to,  and  the  poet  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  repeat  some  of 
the  stanzas.  There  he  stood,  in  the 
open  air,  while  some  feathery  warbler 
on  the  tree  above  him  may  have  fur¬ 
nished  an  obligato,  and  recited,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  bards,  stanza 
after  stanza  of  his  own  songs,  while  the 
enthusiastic  American  listened  in  wrapt 
admiration. 

Emerson’s  works  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  young  readers.  As  the  editor 
has  intimated,  he  is  not  only  profound, 
but  obscure.  In  many  respects  too  he 
is  an  extremist,  and  likes  to  startle 
with  his  eccentricities.  For  example,  he 
says  that  all  a  college  education  is  worth 
to  the  student  is  the  finding  out  of  how 
little  avail  it  is.  Besides  he  is  a  free¬ 
thinker  of  a  very  dangerous  type ;  he 
has  the  highest  regard  for  the  Bible,  as 
one  of  the  few  books  which  deserve  to 
be  studied ;  he  speaks  in  the  most  re¬ 
spectful  terms  of  religion  and  devotion. 
Still  he  urges  young  men  not  to  tie 
themselves  to  Peter  or  Paul,  but  to  rely 
upon  themselves,  to  go  forward  with 
aspiring  self-reliance,  and  to  trust,  if  at 
all,  in  the  coming  man,  another 


Messiah,  who  is  to  be  greater  even  than 
the  divine  Saviour  of  the  world. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  consult 
the  writings  of  the  Englishman  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
And  how  different  i3  the  character  of 
his  mind  from  that  of  our  great  coun¬ 
tryman  ! 

In  some  respects  they  resemble  each 
other.  Both  are  characterized  by  that 
vigorous  style  of  composition  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  living,  loving  acquaintance 
with  the  realities  of  the  exterual  world. 
Both  have  eyes  to  see  not  only  the  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  objects,  but  the  penetra¬ 
ting  glance  which  sinks  itself  into  the 
deepest  life  of  things  and  takes  them  by 
the  heart.  What  they  describe,  we 
know  almost  better  than  if  we  had  seen 
it  ourselves. 

Both  assume  an  attitude  of  deadliest 
hostility  to  the  materialism  and  utili¬ 
tarianism  of  the  day.  The  American 
gets  off  a  capital  joke  on  the  followers 
of  Herbert  Spenser.  “  They  tell  us,” 
he  says,  “  that  thought  is  matter  beat  out 
thin,  and  some  of  it,  O!  how  thin!'’ 
Again  he  tells  us  that  those  who  make 
man’s  chief  end  is  material  well-being 
virtually  turn  the  brain  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan.  He  fiuds  fault  with  Goethe  for 
making  even  culture  an  end  in  itself. 
He  holds  that  the  true  aim  of  human 
activity  is  nothing  so  selfish  as  this;  it 
is  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  And  he 
would  tell  us  that  the  only  object  of 
knowledge  is  that  eternal  spiritual  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  the  universe  is  the  mani¬ 
festation. 

Savs  the  Englishman :  “  There  is 
need,  bitter  need,  to  bring  back  if  we 
may  into  men’s  minds,  that  to  live  is 
nothing,  unless  to  live  be  to  know  Him 
by  whom  we  live.”  Again:  “Man’s 
use  and  function  is  to  be  the  witness  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  that 
glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience  and 
resultant  happiness.  Whatever  enables 
us  to  fulfill  this  function  is  in  the  pure 
and  first  sense  of  the  word  useful  to  us. 
Pre-eminently,  therefore,  whatever  sets 
the  glory  of  God  more  brightly  before 
us.  But  things  that  only  help  us  to 
exist,  are  in  a  secondary  and  mean  sense, 
useful,  or  rather  if  they  be  looked  for 
alone,  they  are  useless  and  worse;  for  it 
would  be  better  that  we  should  not  exist 
than  that  we  should  guiltily  disappoint 
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the  purposes  of  existence.  And  yet 
people  speak  in  this  working  age,  when 
they  speak  from  their  hearts,  as  if 
houses,  and  lands,  and  food,  and  rai¬ 
ment  were  alone  useful,  and  as  if  sight, 
thought,  and  admiration,  were  all  profit¬ 
less,  so  that  men  insolently  call  them¬ 
selves  Utilitarians,  who  would  turn,  if 
they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their 
race  into  vegetables  ;  men  who  think, 
as  far  as  such  can  be  said  to  think  (!), 
that  the  meat  is  more  than  the  life,  and 
the  raiment  than  the  body,  who  look  to 
the  earth  as  a  stable  and  to  its  fruit  as 
fodder;  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen, 
who  love  the  corn  they  grind,  and  the 
grapes  they  crush,  better  than  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  angels  upon  the  slopes  of 
Eden  ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew 
and  the  water  they  draw,  are  better  than 
the  pine  forests  that  coverthe  mountains 
like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the 
great  rivers  that  move  like  His  eternity.” 

Both  of  these  great  men  take  the 
highest  possible  ground  in  regard  to  the 
symbolical  significance  of  nature.  Says 
Emerson:  “  The  beauty  of  things  be¬ 
comes  a  new  and  higher  beauty,  when 
expressed.  Nature  offers  all  her  crea¬ 
tures  to  the  artist  as  a  picture-language. 
Being  used  as  a  type,  a  second  wonder¬ 
ful  value  appears  in  the  object  far 
greater  than  its  old  value.”  Again : 
“  Beyond  this  universality  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  language,  we  are  apprised  of  the 
divineness  of  the  superior  use  of  things, 
whereby  the  world  is  a  temple,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  emblems,  pictures 
and  commandments  of  the  Deity.” 

Buskin  asserts  that  beauty  consists 
in  signs  of  the  Divine  attributes.  “  By 
the  term,  then,  properly  are  signified 
two  things.  First  that  external  quality 
of  bodies  already  so  often  spoken  of, 
and  which,  whether  it  occur  in  a  stone, 
flower,  beast,  or  in  man,  is  absolutely 
identical,  which,  as  I  have  already  as¬ 
serted,  may  be  shown  in  some  sort  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  Divine,  and  which,  therefore, 
I  shall  for  distinction’s  sake  call  typical 
beauty  ;  and  secondarily  the  appearance 
of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  functions  in 
living  things,  more  especially  of  the 
joyful  and  right  exertion  of  perfect  life 
in  man.”  We  will  add  two  extracts 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  found  too 
long.  “  But  the  Christian  theoria  seeks 


not,  though  it  accepts,  and  touches  with 
its  own  purity,  what  the  Epicurean 
sought,  but  finds  its  food  and  the  objects 
of  its  love  everywhere,  in  what  is  harsh 
and  fearful  as  well  as  what  is  kind, 
nay  in  all  that  seems  coarse  and  com¬ 
monplace  ;  seizing  that  which  is  good, 
and  delighting  sometimes  in  its  table 
spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  the 
presence  of  its  enemies,  and  its  honey 
coming  out  of  the  rock,  than  if  all  were 
harmonized  into  a  less  wondrous  plea¬ 
sure  ;  hating  only  what  is  self-sighted 
and  insolent  of  men’s  work,  despising 
all  that  is  not  of  God,  unless  reminding 
it  of  God,  yet  able  to  find  evidence  of 
Him  still,  where  all  seems  forgetful  of 
Him,  and  to  turn  that  into  a  witness  of 
His  working  which  was  meant  to  obscure 
it,  and  so  with  clear  and  unoffended  be¬ 
holding  Him  forever,  according  to  the 
written  promise,  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.’  ’  “  The 

fact  of  our  deriving  constant  pleasure 
from  whatever  is  a  type  or  semblance  of 
Divine  attributes,  and  from  nothing  but 
that  which  is  so,  is  the  most  glorious  of 
all  that  can  be  demonstrated  of  human 
nature  ;  it  not  only  sets  a  great  gulf  of 
specific  separation  between  us  and  the 
lower  animals,  but  it  seems  a  promise  of 
a  communion  ultimately  deep,  close,  and 
conscious,  with  the  Being  whose  dark¬ 
ened  manifestations  we  here  feebly  and 
unthinkingly  delight  in.  Probably  to 
every  order  of  intelligence  more  of  His 
image  becomes  palpable  in  all  around 
them,  and  the  glorified  spirits  and  the 
angels  have  perceptions  as  more  full 
and  rapturous  than  ours,  as  ours  than 
those  of  beasts  and  creeping  things. 
And  receiving  it,  as  we  must,  for  an  uni¬ 
versal  axiom  that  ‘  no  natural  desire  can 
be  entirely  frustrate,’  and  seeing  that 
these  desires  are  indeed  so  unfailing  in 
us  that  they  have  escaped  not  the  rea- 
sonersof  any  time,  but  were  held  divine 
of  old,  and  even  in  heathen  countries, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  there  is  in  these 
visionary  pleasures,  lightly  as  we  now 
regard  them,  cause  for  thankfulness, 
ground  for  hope,  anchor  for  faith,  more 
than  in  all  the  other  manifold  gifts  and 
guidances,  wherewith  God  crowns  the 
years,  and  hedges  the  paths  of  men.” 

Both  have  conceptions  of  art  and  its 
mission  far  in  advance  of  the  times. 
Emerson  says  that  Truth,  Goodness  and 
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Beauty  are  one  and  the  same.  God  is 
the  all-fair.  It  is  this  that  the  artist 
seeks  to  exhibit  and  reveal.  Ruskin 
says  that  the  peculiar  province  and 
faculty  of  the  gifted  painter  is  “  to  find 
even  in  all  that  appears  most  trifling  or 
contemptible,  fresh  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
stant  appearing  of  the  Divine  power  for 
glory  and  for  beauty  and  to  teach  it  and 
proclaim  it  to  the  unthinking  and  re¬ 
gardless.”  But  that  the  labor  of  the 
artist  “  is  justifiable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  that  it  is  not  the  pouring  out  of 
men’s  lives  upon  the  ground,  that  it  has 
functions  of  usefulness  addressed  to  the 
weightiest  of  human  interests,  and  that 
the  objects  have  calls  upon  us  which  it 
is  inconsistent  alike  with  our  human 
dignity  and  our  heavenward  duty  to 
disobey,  has  never  been  boldly  asserted 
nor  fairly  admitted.”  Here,  however, 
by  the  way  we  may  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  distinguished  vindicator  of 
the  exalted  mission  of  art  commits  an 
unintentional  error.  Fifty  years  ago  and 
more,  in  an  obscure  village  among  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  a  plain  Ger¬ 
man  taught  that  the  artistic  imagination 
seeks  to  exhibit  the  Infinite  in  finite 
forms.  He  did  not  pretend  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  the  conception.  We 
happen  to  have  on  the  table  at  which  we 
are  writing  the  volume  of  one  of  his 
masters,  with  passages  underscored  by 
his  hand,  the  contents  of  which  are 
happily  reproduced  for  an  English  read¬ 
ing  public.  From  this  volume  we  trans¬ 
late  the  following:  “  It  is  the  high  mis¬ 
sion  of  art,  in  common  with  Religion 
and  Philosophy  to  express  and  bring  to 
the  consciousness  of  men,  what  is  divine, 
the  profoundest  interests  of  humanity, 
the  most  comprehensive  spiritual  truths; 
in  a  word  it  seeks  to  exhibit  the  Supreme, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done  for  the  senses 
and  sensibilities  of  man,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  sensuous  form.”* 

We  started  out  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  some  of  the  differences  between 
these  two  great  minds  and  their  char¬ 
acter  of  thought.  This  has  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  been  accomplished  by  the  way. 
The  reader  has  realized  that  the  eyes  of 
the  one  never  have  been  opened  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
whilst  the  other  “  does  not  w7alk  in  dark¬ 
ness  but  has  the  light  of  life.” 

*  Hegel,  ^Esthetics,  vol.  I.  p.  11. 


Ruskin  believes  in  a  living,  loving, 
personal  God,  the  Father  of  spirits, 
who  in  order  that  the  creature  made  in 
the  divine  likeness  and  image  might  be 
happy,  placed  him  in  a  world  full  of 
bounty  and  decked  with  beauty;  who 
does  not  withhold  a  knowledge  of  Him¬ 
self,  but  manifests  His  presence,  and  re¬ 
veals  His  will  and  intention,  as  one  who 
cannot  look  upon  sin,  but  is  the  re¬ 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him. 

Ruskin  does  not  believe  in  reliance 
upon  self ;  but  in  self-mistrust  and  faith. 
Firmness  is  admirable  taken  in  the 
sense  of  adherence  to  resolution,  obedi¬ 
ence  to  law,  regard  fulness  of  promise, 
in  which  from  the  beginning  it  has  been 
the  test  as  the  shield  of  the  true  being 
and  life  of  man,  or  in  the  still  higher 
sense  of  trustfulness  in  the  presence, 

kindness  and  word  of  God . 

More  beautiful  yet  when  the  rest  is  one 
of  humility  instead  of  pride,  and  the 
trust  no  more  in  the  resolution  we  have 
taken,  but  in  the  hand  we  hold.”  Those 
ancient  artists  (showed  the  proper  spirit 
in  this  respect),  of  Venice  who  painted 
their  victorious  doges  “  neither  in  the  toil 
of  battle  nor  the  triumph  of  return,  nor 
set  forth  with  thrones  and  curtains  of 
state,  but  kneeling  always  crownless, 
and  returning  thanks  to  God  for  His 
help,  or  as  priests,  interceding  for  the 
nation  in  its  affliction.” 

Further  Ruskin  believes  in  Christ  as 
the  only  Saviour,  and  in  union  with 
Him  as  the  only  salvation.  “  The  only 
Unity  which  by  any  means  can  become 
grateful  or  an  object  of  hope  to  men, 
and  whose  types  therefore  in  material 
things  can  be  beautiful,  is  that  on  which 
turned  the  last  words  and  prayer  of 
Christ  before  His  crossing  of  the  Kidron 
Brook.  “Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word.  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee.” 

Still  again  he  does  not  believe  that 
earth  sees  the  last  of  man,  but  that  there 
is  in  reserve  for  him  an  abode  of  bliss 
and  repose  after  the  trials  of  life.  “  This 
we  know  that  there  will  come  a  time 
when  the  service  of  God  shall  be  the  be¬ 
holding  of  Him ;  and  though  in  these 
stormy  seas,  where  we  are  now  driven 
up  and  down,  His  Spirit  is  dimly  seen 
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on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  we  are 
left  to  cast  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and 
wish  for  the  day,  that  day  will  come, 
when  with  the  evangelists  on  the  crys¬ 
tal  and  stable  sea,  all  the  creatures  of 
God  shall  be  full  of  eyes  within,  and 
there  shall  be  ‘no  more  curse,  but  his 
servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  shall  see 
His  face/  ” 

Id  a  word  Ruskin  believes  in  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  true  revelation  of 
the  divine  mind  and  will.  He  accepts 
all  its  disclosures,  recognizes  all  its  re¬ 
quirements,  and  relies  upon  all  its 
promises  in  the  spirit  of  childlike  obedi¬ 
ence  and  trust.  He  would  say  that  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  art,  and  revelation 
are  not  isolated  and  distinct;  but  that 
the  two  former  answer  their  proper  in¬ 
tention  only  when  they  are  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  the  latter.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  would  subscribe  to  the  word  of 
another  great  Englishman  for  whom  he 
has  unbounded  admiration,  and  whose 
spirit  he  has  to  a  great  extent  imbibed, 
namely  Coleridge,  who  says:  “I  can 
truly  affirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies 
have  been  profitable  and  availing  to  me 
only  so  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use 
all  my  other  knowledge  as  a  glass  en¬ 
abling  me  to  receive  more  light  in  a 
wider  field  of  vision  from  the  Word  of 
God.” 


The  Faith  of  Prince  Bismarck. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Bismarck  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  the  most  prominent  statesman  in 
the  world.  As  his  tall,  erect  figure, 
which  lifts  his  head  above  every  society 
in  which  he  moves,  so  as  a  man  of  great 
statesmanship  is  he  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  statesmen.  He  seems  to 
be  harsh,  merciless,  “  a  drinker  of 
blood.”  Once  convinced  of  a  principle 
he  shrinks  from  no  consequences,  how¬ 
ever  cruel.  Bias  this  man  of  battle 
and  blood  any  faith  in  Christ,  any  re¬ 
gard  for  piety  and  its  claims  ?  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  Christ. 
When  kindly  taken  to  task  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  friend  for  some  of  his  rumored  irre¬ 
ligious  habits,  he  replied  :  “  Not  a  single 
thing  committed  or  omitted  remains  un¬ 


known  to  the  outside  world.  Where  is 
the  man  who,  in  such  a  position,  would 
not  give  offence,  justly  or  unjustly  ? 
Would  to  God,  that  besides  that  which 
is  known  to  the  world,  I  had  no  other 
sins  upon  my  soul,  and  for  which  I  only 
hope  for  forgiveness,  trusting  in  the 
blood  of  Christ.  As  a  statesman  I  am 
not,  according  to  my  feeling,  sufficiently 
indifferent;  cowardly  rather,  and  that 
because  it  is  not  easy,  in  the  questions 
which  come  before  me,  always  to  gain 
that  inward  clearness  of  vision  on  whose 
soil  confidence  in  God  springs  up.  He 
who  calls  me  an  unconscientious  poli¬ 
tician  does  me  wrong;  let  him  just  put 
his  own  conscience  to  the  proof  on  this 
battle-field.  When  I  stake  my  life  fora 
matter,  I  do  so  in  that  faith  which  I 
have  in  long  and  severe  struggling,  but 
in  honest  and  humble  prayer  to  God, 
strengthened,  a  faith  which  no  word  of 
man,  even  of  that  of  a  friend  in  Christ 
and  a  servant  of  the  Church  can  over¬ 
throw.  As  regards  church-going,  it  is 
incorrect  that  I  never  go  into  God’s 
house.  I  have  been  for  almost  seven 
months  either  absent  (from  home)  or  ill ; 
who  then  has  observed  it?  I  willingly 
confess  it  might  occur  oftener;  but  it  is 
not  so  much  from  want  of  time  as  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  health  that  it  is  omitted, 
especially  in  wfinter,  (very  few  of  the 
Churches  in  Germany  are  heated  in  win¬ 
ter),  but  to  those  who  feel  themselves 
cal’ed  upon  to  be  my  judge  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  will  willingly  give  minuter  infor¬ 
mation  about  it;  you  yourself  will  be¬ 
lieve  me  without  medical  details.”  *  *  * 
“  If  (I  am)  among  the  humble  sinners 
who  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  I 
hope  that  His  mercy  will  not  take  away 
from  me  the  staff  of  humble  faith,  with 
which  I  try  to  find  my  way  in  all  the 
dangers  and  doubts  of  my  position  ; 
this  confidence  shall  neither  make  me 
deaf  to  reproving  words  of  friends  nor 
angry  against  uncharitable  and  arrogant 
censu  es.” 

At  another  time  he  said :  “  How 
people  could  live  together  in  any  orderly 
way,  each  one  doing  his  own  work  and 
letting  others  do  theirs,  without  faith  in 
a  revealed  religion,  in  a  God  who  intends 
goodness,  in  a  supreme  judge  and  a 
future  life,  is  above  my  comprehension.” 
“  If  I  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  I  should 
not  remain  at  my  post  another  hour.  If 
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I  could  not  repose  trust  in  God,  I  should 
not  heed  earthly  masters,  I  should  have 
something  to  live  upon,  and  should  be 
fine  gentleman  enough!” 

“  Why  should  I  strain  every  nerve 
and  labor  incessantly  in  this  world,  ex¬ 
pose  myself  to  perplexities  and  annoy¬ 
ances,  if  I  did  not  feel  the  burden  of  a 
duty  imposed  by  a  divine  Being  ?  If  I 
did  not  believe  in  a  providence  which 
had  destined  this  German  nation  to 
something  good  and  great,  I  should  in¬ 
stantly  retire  from  the  diplomatic  pro¬ 
fession,  or  rather  should  never  have  en¬ 
tered  it  at  all  !  Orders  and  titles  are 
no  incentives  to  me.” 

“The  public  stand  that  I  have  made 
for  ten  long  years  against  all  possible 
absurdities  has  been  due  solely  to  the 
firmness  of  my  faith.  Take  this  faith 
away  from  me,  and  you  take  away  my 
fatherland.  If  I  had  not  been  vigorously 
orthodox,  if  my  religion  had  not  had  a 
supernatural  basis,  the  German  Federa¬ 
tion  would  never  have  had  its  present 
Chancellor.  How  willingly  would  I  go 
away !  I  love  the  life  of  the  fields,  of 
the  woods,  of  nature.  Take  away  from 
me  my  belief  in  God,  and  to  morrow 
morning  I  pack  my  portmanteau,  set  off 
for  Varzin,  and  grow  my  grain.” 

One  should  si*ppose  that  this  man  of 
great  mind  and  stature,  who  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  has  toiled  like  a 
Titan,  would  by  this  time  have  made  an 
immense  fortune  out  of  his  great  and 
responsible  office.  But  high  office  has 
proven  to  him  a  pecuniary  loss.  He 
attaches  little  value  to  honors,  wealth  or 
pleasures.  He  sternly  goes  about  his 
business,  without  regard  to  comfort  or 
self-interest.  He  says:  “I  was  better 
off  before  I  was  Chancellor.  The  en¬ 
noblement  has  ruined  me.  I  have  been 
pinched  ever  since.  Formerly  I  used  to 
look  upon  myself  as  simply  a  country 
gentleman,  but  now,  belonging  in  a  way 
to  the  peerage,  I  fiud  that  claims  upon 
me  are  increasing,  and  my  estates  bring 
me  in  nothing.” 

“  Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on 
Him  ?”  exclaimed  the  Pharisees  in  their 
hatred  of  our  Saviour,  as  though  that 
would  make  Him  any  the  less  the  Christ 
of  God.  And  now  many  deem  it  au 
evidence  of  scientific  culture  to  carp  at 
the  claims  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 


affect  a  puny  scholarship  which  claims 
to  set  aside  the  Almighty.  The  rulers 
of  the  earth  are  poor  sinners  as  all  other 
people,  and  can  only  be  saved  by  grace. 
And  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  wisest 
and  best  of  them  like  William  I.  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  his  great  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Bismarck,  that  again  and  again 
they  confess  before  the  whole  world  their 
perishing  need  of  the  world’s  Redeemer 
aud  their  humble  faith  in  Him.  Will 
the  readers  of  the  Guardian  study  the 
above  lesson  of  the  German  statesman 
well — his  childlike  faith  in  Christ  aud 
how  all  his  proud  honors  and  orders  are 
as  nothing  to  him  compared  with  that 
grace  which  bringeth  salvation. 


Four  Years  Old. 


tl  I’m  four  years  old  to-day,  papa ! 

I  guess  you  didn’t  know 
How  very  old  and  big  and  strong 
In  one  night  I  should  grow  ; 

For  last  night  when  I  went  to  sleep, 

Your  boy  was  only  three  ! 

Just  see  how  tall  I  am  to-day — 

Papa,  do  you  know  me  ? 

I’m  four  years  old  !  ” 

“  And  now  I  am  almost  a  man, 

And  want  a  candy-store — 

To  sell  ice-cream  and  nuts  and  figs, 

And  lots  of  good  things  more  ! 

And  O  !  I  want  a  big  black  dog 
To  keep  bad  boys  away ; 

A  pony  just  as  white  as  snow 
To  ride  on  every  day — 

I’m  four  years  old  !  ” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  little  Xed  ; 

Just  think,  lie’s  only  two! 

But  if  he  lives,  he’ll  grow  a  man, 

And  all  these  nice  things  do. 

I’ll  give  him  all  my  tops  and  balls, 

My  dresses  and  my  toys ; 

For  things  like  these  are  very  nice 
To  please  such  little  boys! 

I’m  four  years  old  !  ” 

“What !  four  years  old  !  My  little  son, 
You  fill  me  with  surprise; 

My  boy  become  a  man  so  soon ! 

Can  I  believe  my  eyes? 

Ah  !  golden  time,  so  full  of  hope, 

So  fresh  and  sweet  and  fair  ! 

I  well  remember  now  the  day 
When  I,  all  free  from  care, 

Was  four  years  old  !” 
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Lemuel’s  Mother. 


[From  Dr.  Bushnell’s  Homespun  Age.] 


This  Lemuel,  who  is  called  a  king,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  Chal¬ 
dee  chief,  or  head  of  a  clan  ;  a  kind  of 
Arcadian  prince,  like  Job  and  Jethro. 
And  this  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs 
is  an  Eastern  poem,  called  a  “prophecy,” 
that  versifies,  in  form,  the  advice  which 
his  honored  and  wise  mother  gave  to 
her  son.  She  dwells,  in  particular,  on 
the  ideal  picture  of  a  fine  woman,  such 
as  he  may  fitly  seek  for  his  wife  or  queen ; 
drawing  the  picture,  doubtless,  in  great 
part,  from  herself  and  her  own  practi¬ 
cal  character.  “Shelayeth  her  hands 
to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow 
for  her  household;  for  all  her  household 
are  covered  with  scarlet.  Her  husband 
is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth 
among  the  elders  of  the  land.  She 
openeth  her  mouth  in  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways 'of  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle¬ 
ness.  ”  Omitting  other  points  of  the 
picture,  she  is  a  frugal,  faithful,  pious 
housewife;  clothing  her  family  in  gar¬ 
ments  prepared  by  her  industry,  and  the 
more  beautiful  honors  of  a  well-kept, 
well-mannered  house.  She,  therefore,  it 
is,  who  makes  the  center  of  a  happy  do¬ 
mestic  life,  and  becomes  a  mark  of  rev¬ 
erence  to  her  children : — “  Her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 

A  very  homely  and  rather  common 
picture,  some  of  you  may  fancy,  for  a 
queen,  or  chief  woman  ;  but,  as  you  view 
the  subject  more  historically,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  picture  even  of  dignity  and  polite 
culture.  The  rudest  and  most  primitive 
stage  of  society  has  its  most  remarkable 
distinction  in  the  dress  of  skins ;  as  in 
ancient  Scythia,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  even  at  the  present 
day.  The  preparing  of  fabrics,  by  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving,  marks  a  great  social 
transition,  or  advance;  one  that  was 
slowly  made,  and  is  not  even  yet  ab¬ 
solutely  perfected.  Accordingly,  the 
art  of  spinning  and  weaving  was,  for 
long  ages,  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  po¬ 
lite  distinction,  much  as  needlework  is 
now.  Thus,  when  Moses  directed  in  the 


preperation  of  curtains  for  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  we  are  told  that  “  all  the  women  that 
were  wise  hearted  did  spin  with  their 
hands.”  That  is,  that  the  accomplished 
lad:es  who  understood  this  fine  art  (as 
few  of  the  women  did)  executed  his  order. 
Accordingly,  it  is  represented  that  the 
most  distinguished  queens  of  the  ancient 
time  excelled  in  the  art  of  spinning ; 
and  the  poets  sing  of  distaffs  and  looms, 
as  the  choicest  symbols  of  princely 
women.  Thus,  Homer  describes  the 
present  of  Alcandra  to  Helen : 

“  Alcandra,  consort  of  his  high  command, 

A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen’s  hand  . 

And  that  rich  vase, with  living  sculpture  wrought, 
Which,  heaped  with  wool,  the  beauteous  Philo 
brought, 

The  silken  fleece,  impurpled  for  the  loom, 
Recalled  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom.” 

So,  also  Theocritus,  when  he  is  going 
to  give  a  present  to  his  friend’s  bride : 

“  O  distaff!  friend  to  warp  and  woof, 
Minerva’s  gift  in  man’s  behoof, 

Which  careful  housewives  still  retain, 

And  gather  to  their  household  gain, 
Thee,  ivory  distaff !  I  provide. 

A  present  for  his  blooming  bride. 

With  her  thou  wilt  sweet  toil  partake, 
And  aid  her  various  vests  to  make.” 

If  I  rightly  remember,  it  is  even  said 
of  Augustus  himself,  at  the  height  of  the 
Roman  splendor,  that  he  were  a  robe 
which  was  made  for  him  by  Livia  his 
wife. 

You  perceive,  in  this  manner,  that 
Lemuel’s  mother  has  any  but  rustic 
ideas  of  what  a  wife  should  be.  She 
describes,  in  fact,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
accomplishments;  whose  harpsichord  is 
the  distaff,  whose  piano  is  the  loom,  and 
who  is  able,  thus,  by  the  fine  art  she  is 
mistress  of,  to  make  her  husband  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 
Still,  you  will  understand  that  what  we 
call  the  old  spinning-wheel,  a  great 
factory  improvement,  was  not  invented 
till  long  ages  after;  being,  in  fact,  a 
comparatively  modern,  I  believe  a  Ger¬ 
man  or  Saxon,  improvement.  The  dis¬ 
taff,  in  the  times  of  my  text,  was  held 
in  one  hand  or  under  one  arm,  and  the 
spindle,  hanging  by  the  thread,  was 
occasionally  hit  and  twirled  by  the 
other.  The  weaving  process  was  equal¬ 
ly  rude  and  simple. 
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Parental  Advice. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  by  his  father,  when 
the  son  was  twelve  years  of  age: 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you, 
one  written  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French, 
which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  wish  you 
to  exercise  that  practice  of  learning 
often,  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most 
stead  in  that  profession  of  life  you  were 
born  to  live  in.  And  since  this  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  you  I 
would  not  that  it  be  empty  of  advice, 
wrhich  my  natural  care  of  you  causes  me 
to  wish  you  to  follow  in  this  your  tender 

age- 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up 
of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God  by 
hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the 
words  you  speak  in  prayer  with  con¬ 
tinual  meditation  and  thinking  of  Him 
to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the  matter 
for  which  you  pray.  And  do  this  at 
regular  times,  whereby  the  time  itself 
will  put  yon  in  remembrance  of  it. 
Apply  yourself  to  study,  during  such 
hours  as  your  discreet  master  shall  assign 
you,  earnestly,  and  the  time  I  know  ne 
will  so  limit  as  shall  be  both  sufficient 
for  your  learning  and  safe  for  your 
health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  the 
matter  of  that  you  read,  as  well  as 
the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich 
your  tougue  with  words  and  your  mind 
with  knowledge,  and  judgment  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  increase  in  years.  Be 
humble  and  obedient  to  your  master, 
for  unless  you  school  yourself  to  obey 
others,  and  feel  in  yourself  what  obedi¬ 
ence  is,  you  will  never  be  able  to  teach 
others  how  to  obey  you. 

Be  courteous  in  your  bearing,  and 
affable  to  all  men,  with  diversity  of 
reverence  according  to  the  dignity  of  | 
the  person.  There  is  nothing  tnat  wins 
so  much  with  so  little  cost.  Be  moder¬ 
ate  in  your  diet,  so  that  after  you  eat 
your  mind  may  be  fresher  aud  not  duller, 
and  your  body  more  lively  and  not  more 
heavy.  Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet 
sometimes  do,  lest  being  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  drinking  without  previous  ex¬ 
perience  it  should  produce  intoxication. 
Use  exercise  of  body,  but  such  as  is 
without  peril  to  your  joints  or  your  bones. 
It  will  increase  your  strength  and  en¬ 
large  your  frame.  Delight  to  be  cleanly, 


as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in 
your  garments.  It  will  make  you  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  with  whom  you  associate, 
to  whom  you  would  otherwise  be  loath¬ 
some.  Give  yourself  to  be  merry,  for 
you  will  show  yourself  a  degenerate  son 
if  you  are  not  most  able  both  in  wit 
and  strength  when  you  are  cheerful. 
But  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all 
scurrility  and  biting  words,  for  a  wound 
given  by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to 
be  cured  than  that  which  is  given  by 
the  swTord. 

Be  rather  a  hearer  and  a  bearer  away 
of  other  men’s  talk,  than  a  beginner  or 
procurer  of  speech,  otherwise  you  will  be 
accounted  one  who  delights  to  hear  him¬ 
self  talk.  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence 
or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  memory 
with  respect  to  the  circumstance,  that 
you  may  use  it  intelligently.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your 
mouth,  nor  word  of  ribaldry;  detest  it 
in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  your¬ 
self  a  law  against  it  in  yourself.  Be 
modest  in  whatever  company  you  are, 
and  rather  be  rebuked  by  the  giddy  for 
maiden-like  reserve  than  by  your  grave 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon 
your  words  before  you  utter  them,  and 
remember  how  nature  has  built  ram¬ 
parts  as  it  were  about  the  tongue,  the 
teeth,  the  lips,  yea  and  even  hair  with¬ 
out  the  lips  being  so  many  restraints 
upon  the  careless  use  of  that  member. 
Above  all  things  tell  no  untruth,  not 
even  in  trifles.  The  habit  of  doing  so 
is  bad,  aud  let  it  not  satisfy  you  that  for 
a  time  the  hearers  take  it  for  a  truth,  for 
afterward  it  will  be  known  as  it  is  to 
your  shame,  for  there  cannot  be  greater 
reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  liar. 

Endeavor  of  your  own  accord  to  be 
virtuously  occupied ;  for  by  so  doing 
you  will  acquire  such  a  habit  of  well¬ 
doing  that  you  will  not  know  how  to  do 
evil,  even  though  you  should  desire  it. 
Remember,  my  sou,  the  noble  blood  you 
are  descended  from  on  your  mother’s 
side,  aud  consider  that  only  by  a  vir¬ 
tuous  aud  active  life  can  you  become  an 
ornament  to  that  illustrious  family,  and 
that  otherwise  through  vice  aud  sloth, 
you  will  be  accounted  the  scum  of  your 
race,  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can 
happen  to  man. 

Well,  my  little  Philip,  this  is  enough 
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for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you. 
But  if  I  find  that  this  light  meal  nour¬ 
ishes  in  any  manner  your  youthful  ca¬ 
pacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  strong  food. 

Your  loviDg  father,  as  long  as  you 
live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

H.  Sidney. 


The  Two  Glasses. 


There  sat  two  glasses  filled  to  the  brim 
On  a  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim, 

One  was  ruddy  and  red  as  blood, 

And  one  as  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  glass  of  wine  to  the  paler  brother, 

“  Let  us  tell  the  tales  of  the  past  to  each  odier  ; 

I  can  tell  of  banquet  and  revel  and  mirth, 

And  the  proudest  and  grandest  souls  on  earth 
Fell  under  my  touch  as  though  struck  by  blight, 
Where  I  was  king,  for  I  ruled  in  might. 

From  the  heads  of  kings  I  have  torn  the  crown  ; 
From  the  heights  of  fame  I  have  hurled  men 
down ; 

I  have  blasted  many  an  honored  name ; 

I  have  taken  virtue  and  given  shame ; 

I  have  tempted  the  youth  with  a  sip,  a  taste 
That  has  made  his  future  a  barren  waste. 

Far  greater  than  any  king  am  I, 

Or  than  any  army  beneath  the  sky. 

I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail, 

And  sent  the  train  from  the  iron  rail  ; 

I  have  made  good  ships  go  down  at  sea, 

And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to  me ; 
For  they  said,  ‘  Behold  how  great  you  be  ! 
Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius  before  you  fall, 
For  your  might  and  power  are  over  all.’ 

Ho  !  ho  !  pale  brother,”  laughed  the  wine, 

‘‘  Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as  mine?  ” 
Said  the  water  glass:  “  I  cannot  boast 
Of  a  king  dethroned  or  a  murdered  host ; 

But  I  can  tell  of  a  heart  once  sad 

By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and  glad. 

Of  thirsts  I’ve  quenched,  of  brows  I've  laved; 
Of  hands  I  have  cooled  and  souls  I  have  saved  ; 
I  have  leaped  through  the  valley,  dashed  down 
the  mountain, 

Flowed  in  the  river  and  played  in  the  fountain. 
Slept  in  the  sunshine  and  dropped  from  the  sky ; 
And  everywhere  gladden  the  landscape  and  eye. 
I  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  and  pain, 
I  have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow  fertile 
with  grain. 

I  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the  mill 
That  ground  out  the  flour  and  turned  at  my 
will. 

I  can  tell  of  manhood,  debased  by  you, 

That  I  lifted  up  and  crowned  anew. 

I  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid  : 

I  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid, 

I  set  the  chained  wine-captive  free, 

And  all  the  better  for  knowing  me.” 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  each  other, 

The  glass  of  wine  and  the  paler  brother, 

As  they  sat  together  filled  to  the  brim, 

On  the  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim. 


The  Necessity  and  Dignity  of  Labor. 

I  rely  upon  it  that  jrnu  are  now  work¬ 
ing  hard  in  the  classical  mine,  getting 
out  the  rubbish  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
preparing  yourself  to  collect  the  ore.  I 
can  not  too  much  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  labor  is  the  condition  which 
God  has  imposed  on  us  in  every  station 
of  life.  There  is  nothing  worth  having  . 
that  can  be  had  without  it,  from  the 
bread  which  the  peasant  wins  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  to  the  sports  by  which 
the  rich  man  must  get  rid  of  his  ennui. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is, 
that  the  poor  man  labors  to  get  a  dinner 
to  his  appetite,  the  rich  man  to  get  an 
appetite  to  his  dinner.  As  for  know¬ 
ledge,  it  can  no  more  be  planted  in  the 
human  mind  without  labor  than  a  field 
of  wheat  can  be  produced  without  the 
previous  use  of  the  plow.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  this  great  difference,  that  chance 
or  circumstances  may  so  cause  it  that 
another  shall  reap  w7hat  the  farmer 
sows ;  but  no  man  can  be  deprived, 
whether  by  accident  or  misfortune,  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  studies ;  and  the 
liberal  and  extended  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  which  he  makes  are  for  his 
own  use.  Labor,  my  dear  boy,  there¬ 
fore,  and  improve  the  time.  In  youth 
our  steps  are  light,  and  our  minds  are 
ductile,  and  knowledge  is  easily  laid  up. 
But  if  we  neglect  our  spring,  our  sum¬ 
mer  will  be  useless  and  contemptible, 
our  harvest  will  be  chaff,  and  the  winter 
of  our  old  age  un respected  and  desolate. 
— Sir  Walter  Scott  ( letter  to  his  son). 

A  Missionary  is  more  likely  to  live 
a  life  of  holy  thought  and  purpose, 
while  surrounded  by  heathen  idolaters 
to  whom  he  proclaims  the  truth,  than  is 
a  hermit  in  a  solitary  cave,  with  no 
companionship  but  books  of  devotion, 
and  no  occupation  but  a  selfish  seeking 
of  spiritual  attainments.  Going  into 
the  homes  of  the  impenitent,  that  for 
their  good  he  may  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  those  who  forget  God,  is  surer 
to  make  real  the  great  truth  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  a  preacher  or  teacher  than  sit¬ 
ting  down  in  his  room  to  meditate  on  its 
preciousness  and  to  comfort  himself 
with  its  hope.  ,  Not  by  flying  from  evil, 
but  by  fighting  it,  does  the  Christian 
keep  himself  free  from  the  stain  and  the 
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power  of  evil.  By  giving  of  his  faith 
and  love  to  others  does  he  gain  in  faith 
and  love.  Spiritual  safety  and  spiritual 
progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  thickest  of 
spiritual  dangers,  and  in  the  surmount- 
•ing  of  spiritual  obstacles.  “There  are 
two  ways  of  defending  a  castle,”  says 
Phillips  Brooks,  in  holding  up  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  pattern-life  of  Jesus,  “  one 
by  shutting  yourself  in  it,  and  guard¬ 
ing  every  loop-hole;  the  other  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  open  center  of  operations  from 
which  all  the  surrounding  country  may 
be  subdued.”  Is  not  the  last  the  truest 
safety  ?  Jesus  was  never  guarding  Him¬ 
self,  but  always  invading  the  lives  of 
others  with  His  holiness.  *  * 


A  French  Country  Marriage. 


Madame  Lesmontagnes  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  description  of  the 
wedding  of  her  daughter.  When  a 
young  man  here  wishes  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  young  woman,  he  men¬ 
tions  it  to  some  friend  of  the  family, 
who  applies  to  the  parents  for  leave  to 
introduce  him.  If  this  is  granted,  and 
the  parents  afterward  conclude  that  he 
is  not  suitable,  they  tell  him  not  to  come 
any  more.  When  a  young  man  comes 
to  demand  a  young  lady  in  marriage, 
the  parents  first  interest  themselves  in 
the  family,  whether  it  is  a  respectable 
one,  and  in  the  young  man  himself, 
whether  he  is  sage ,  or  well-behaved. 
The  young  people  are  never  left  together 
without  one  of  the  parents  being  present, 
even  when  there  is  a  talk  of  their  being 
married. 

At  last  the  parents  of  the  two  young 
people  will  meet  to  plan  the  marriage, 
this  parlement  being  held  at  the  house 
of  the  young  woman,  where,  after  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  good  dinner,  after  having 
drunk  well,  and  talked  upon  a  quantity 
of  other  subjects,  the  rest  of  the  family 
will  leave  the  parents  together,  under¬ 
standing  very  well  what  business  is  in 
hand.  Then  the  young  man’s  father 
will  speak  in  this  manner  :  “  We  have 
not  come  here  to  do  nothing;  we  have 
come  to  speak  of  the  marriage  of  our 
children ;”  adding  if  he  is  a  rich  enough 
land-holder,  “I  give  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  francs  to  my  son ;  how  much  can 
you  give  your  daughter?”  If  her  pa¬ 


rents  do  not  give  about  as  much,  the 
marriage  agreement  will  not  be  made, 
and  the  parties  will  separate.  However, 
about  one  time  in  ten  it  will  be  found 
that  the  young  people  are  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  for  the  parents  to 
continue  their  prohibition,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  marry.  And  sometimes  it 
will  happen,  when  the  young  people  are 
of  age,  and  the  parents  entirely  refuse 
their  consent,  that  the  former  will  make 
to  them  the  three  respectful  summons, 
and  then  they  can  marry  without  the 
parents’  consent.  Such  a  case  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  this  commune  perhaps  once  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Madame  L.  gave  her  daughter,  on 
her  own  part,  and  from  the  father’s  estate, 
a  vineyard  of  the  value  of  eighteen 
thousand  francs,  and  she  is  to  receive 
more.  The  young  man’s  parents  gave 
to  him  a  piece  of  land  worth  twenty 
thousand  francs,  and  the  young  pair 
occupy  two  room3  in  his  parents’  home, 
where  they  can  keep  house,  if  they 
should  prefer  it.  Madame  L.  added 
that  the  young  man’s  mother  gave  him 
a  furnished  bed,  and  of  sheets,  table¬ 
cloths,  towels,  and  napkins  each  a  dozen  ; 
also  three  dozen  shirts  of  hemp  and  flax. 
“I  gave  my  daughter,”  she  added, 

“  two  dozen  sheets,  two  dozen  table¬ 
cloths,  two  dozen  napkins,  and  two  and 
a  half  dozen  towels ;  with  a  furnished 
bed,  a  cupboard,  annoire ,  and  a  night 
table.  Tne  young  man’s  parents  gave 
him  a  large  bureau,  and  he  bought  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  well  set  out,  well  matched,  aud 
both  are  industrious.  He  is,  besides,  a 
merchant  of  sabots,  buying  these  shoes 
from  the  makers;  and  as  he  has  wood 
of  his  own,  he  employs  people  to  make 

them  ;  and  twice  a  week  he  goes  to - 

to  sell  them.” 

The  only  legal  marriage  in  France  is 
that  at  the  Mayor’s  office,  aud  there  is  a 
Mayor  in  every  commune.  Madame 
L.  tells  me  that  this  marriage  does  not 
cost  anything,  but  at  the  mass  the  cure 
marries  them,  and  puts  the  riug  over 
the  first  joint  of  the  bride’s  finger.  For 
this  marriage  he  receives  twelve  francs. 
(All  the  religious  and  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  have  thi3  second  marriage. 
Freethinkers  in  Paris — I  met  none  in 
the  country — make  a  merit  of  opposing 
it.) 
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Madame  L.  tells  me  that  there  were 
about  eighty  guests  at  her  daughter’s 
wedding,  and  all  these  go  to  the  mass, 
coming  to  dine  at  the  house  at  noon. 
She  herself  did  not  see  the  ceremony; 
she  heated  the  oven  while  the  others 
were  gone,  “  for  somebody  must  take 
care  of  things.”  There  were  three 
women,  however,  to  do  the  kitchen  work, 
and  three  to  wait  upon  the  table. 

“  And  what  did  you  have  for  din¬ 
ner?” 

“  I  can  not  tell  you — all  sorts  of  good 
things — perhaps  twenty  courses.” 

“Did  you  invite  the  cure?” 

“Some  do;  we  did  not.  We  had  ham, 
and  beef  bouilli — we  took  forty  pounds 
of  beef — we  had  calf’s  head,  stewed 
chickens,  ducks  with  turnips,  roast  leg 
of  mutton,  chickens  with  rice ;  we  had 
eight  ducks,  eight  turkeys,  four  geese ; 
and  Pierre  and  one  of  his  comrades,  who 
was  invited  to  the  wedding,  went  hunt¬ 
ing  the  day  before,  and  I  suppose  alto¬ 
gether  we  plucked  a  hundred  birds. 
We  had  a  course  of  little  birds — fig- 
peckers,  sparrows,  larks ;  and  we  had 
three  pies  ( vol  au-vent )  made  from  the 
livers  of  the  poultry  and  the  little  birds. 
We  had  food  enough  for  a  week  after, 
besides  giving  to  the  relations.  The 
pastry-cook  of  the  village  prepared  a 
complete  dessert,  and  we  made  pies. 
They  give  splendid  entertainments  here 
at  weddings.  There  was  aydece  of  wine 
drunk  [about  forty-four  gallons].  We 
also  had  Champagne  and  Bordeaux,  but 
there  was  not  much  used,  and  we  had 
other  liquors,  but  nobody  got  drunk. 
That  is  all,  madame,  I  believe.  There 
are  people  who  don’t  make  weddings,  on 
account  of  the  expense ;  perhaps  only 
one-fourth  make  weddings.” 

This  great  amount  of  food  was  neces¬ 
sary,  on  account  of  the  guests  staying  to 
three  meals. 

The  two  musicians  were  paid  by  the 
young  men  guests.  Dancing  was  kept 
up  until  about  three  in  the  morning, 
when  the  party  sought  a  little  rest 
wherever  they  could  get  it;  some  going 
to  the  barn;  the  little  children  and  the 
hired  women  went  to  bed  ;  and  Madame 
L.  got  two  hours’  rest.  She  added  : 
“On  Wednesday  we  had  the  breakfast, 
and  then  all  went  away  about  ten.”  — 
Harper  s  Magazine  for  February. 


The  Bobolink, 


Throat  brimful  of  music — 

Cannot  keep  it  in  ; 

Bless  me  !  Wouldn’t  have  you  try  ; 

’Twould  almost  be  a  sin. 

Should  think  ’twould  choke  you  though. 
The  aperture’s  so  small 
That  all  this  noise  must  struggle  through, 
Or  not  get  out  at  all. 

Swinging  on  the  lily-cups, 

Hiding  in  the  clover, 

Prince  of  comic  vocalists, 

Saucy  little  rover. 

Give  us  a  gem  from  Mozart, 

A  taste  of  Meyerbeer, 

Or  a  morceau  from  Bossini, 

Fit  for  cultivated  ear. 

Cannot?  Well,  stop  trying; 

Your  own  wild  notes  are  best, 

Stick  to  the  tune  you’ve  practiced, 

Never  mind  the  rest. 

Stretch  your  mouth  to  the  utmost ; 

Pour  forth  your  pearly  song, 

Marred  by  no  taint  of  bygone  grief 
Or  shade  of  future  wrong. 


Advantages  of  a  Book. 

Of  all  the  amusements  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  imagined  for  a  hard-working 
man,  after  his  daily  toil,  or  in  its  inter¬ 
vals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an 
entertaining  book,  supposing  him  to  have 
a  taste  for  it,  and  supposing  him  to  have 
a  book  to  read.  It  calls  for  no  bodily 
exertion,  of  which  he  has  had  enough 
or  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its 
dullness  and  sameness,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  drives  him  out  to  the 
ale-house,  to  his  own  ruin  and  his 
family’s.  It  transports  him  to  a  livelier 
and  gayer  and  more  diversified  and  in¬ 
teresting  scene;  and  while  he  enjoys 
himself  there,  he  may  forget  the  evils 
of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as 
if  he  were  ever  so  drunk,  with  the  great 
advantage  of  finding  himself  the  next 
day  with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at 
least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  com¬ 
forts  for  himself  and  family,  and  with¬ 
out  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies 
him  to  his  next  day’s  work ;  and  if  the 
book  he  has  been  reading  be  anything 
above  the  very  idlest  and  lighest,  it  gives 
him  something  to  think  of  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  every¬ 
day  occupation,  something  he  can  enjoy 
while  absent,  and  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  return  to.  But  supposing 
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him  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  his  b^ok,  and  to  have  alighted  upon 
one  really  good  and  of  a  good  class, 
what  a  source  of  domestic  enjoyment  is 
laid  open!  what  a  bond  of  family  union! 
He  may  read  it  aloud,  or  make  his  wife 
read  it,  or  his  eldest  boy  or  girl,  or  pass 
it  around  from  hand  to  hand.  All  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  all  contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  the  rest,  and  a  feeling  of 
common  interest  and  pleasure  is  excited. 
Nothing  unites  people  like  companion¬ 
ship  in  intellectual  enjoyment.  It  does 
more,  it  gives  them  mutual  respect,  and 
to  each  among  them  self-respect,  that 
corner-stone  of  all  virtue.  It  furnishes 
to  each  the  master  key  by  wThich  he  may 
avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  being,  to 

“  Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  his  breast, 

And  gaze  and  wander  there  a  ravished  guest, 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  the  mind, 
Gaze  upon  all  the  treasures  he  shall  find.,, 

And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look 
within  his  own  bosom  for  the  ultimate 
source  of  his  happiness,  it  warns  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  cautious  how  he  de¬ 
files  and  desecrates  that  inward  and 
most  glorious  of  temples. — Sir  John 
Herschel. 


The  Supply  of  Ministers, 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  ordinations 
have  of  late  years  been  conferred  almost 
without  hesitation  upon  any  man  who 
fancied  that  he  was  called  to  the  minis¬ 
try.  At  a  time  when  business  interests 
are  depressed,  and  avenues  to  worldly 
success,  and  even  to  the  procurement  of 
a  livelihood  are  closed,  temptations  to 
seek  the  sicrea  office  for  even  its  scanty 
rewards,  are  in  some  cases  very  great. 
The  door  should  be  doubly  guarded. 
One  of  the  most  sacred  responsibilities, 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  commits 
to  apostolic  supervision,  is  lightly  laid 
aside,  under  lax  convictions  of  the  just 
standard  of  ministerial  qualification,  or 
a  mistaken  tenderness  for  the  wish  of 
the  candidate.  Who  has  not  heard,  as 
a  chief  reason  why  an  applicant  should 
be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  or  even  licensed  to  preach,  that 
the  providence  of  God,  in  opening  no 
other  sphere,  has  shut  him  up  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  ?  We  do  not  believe 


that  providential  indications  come  in 
that  way — except,  perhaps,  in  very  rare 
cases.  We  would  sooner  trust  our  eyes 
for  the  discovery  of  Providence  in  the 
farmer’s  son,  whose  father  can  send  him 
aloDe  to  the  back  field,  with  well-assured 
confidence  that  the  work  assigned  him 
will  be  faithfully  aud  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  in  the  serious  shake  of  the 
old  man’s  head,  as  he  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  spare  that  boy.  We  should  look 
for  a  bright  ray  of  Providence  in  the 
clerk  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  an  important  business,  and  iu 
the  ominous  frown  of  his  employer, 
when  the  discerning  pastor  suggests  that 
he  study  for  the  ministry,  for  the  shrewd 
merchant  knows  too  well  that  there  is 
money  in  that  young  man. 

We  might  not  look  amiss  for  the 
finger  of  Providence  in  that  great  Ameri¬ 
can  College,  which  “  ha3  a  water-wheel 
at  the  bottom  and  a  bell  on  the  top,” 
where  some  pale  youth,  that  he  may 
support  his  widowed  mother  aud  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  twelve  hours  a  day 
presides  with  a  princely  mastery  over  a 
complication  of  machinery,  which,  in 
the  application  of  geometric  principles, 
vies  with  the  profoundest  problems  in 
Euclid.  We  may  search  among  the 
growing  tendrils  of  the  school-room  for 
a  hue  which  Providence  alone  can  paint, 
a  reflection  of  the  face  of  God;  where 
some  bright  child,  faithful  to  his  tasks, 
a  favorite  among  his  peers,  gives  promise 
that,  if  the  Church  does  not  want  him, 
the  world  certainly  will.  We  do  not 
waut  the  cast-off*  refuse  of  the  business 
fraternity  for  the  most  responsible  and 
difficult  work  which  God  lays  to  human 
hands.  Divine  grace  superadded,  we 
want  such,  aud  such  only,  as  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  other  pursuits.  If 
the  ministry  would  commaud  respect,  it 
must  be  intrinsically  worthy.  No 
reverence  for  this  divinely  instituted 
office,  in  the  mind  of  either  the  Church 
or  the  world,  can  be  trusted  to  follow  or 
sustain  a  ministry  defective  in  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Neither  have  we  the  rigor,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  expect  somethiugfor 
nothing.  The  government  stamps  its 
promise  on  a  paper,  which  can  only  bear 
its  face  value  when  the  gold  is  ready. 
The  Church  may  lay  her  ordination 
promise  on  the  head  of  a  man,  and  call 
him  Reverend,  but  if  he  is  inwardly 
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lighter  than  the  standard,  he  must  pass 
at  a  discount.  Over  all  competitors  for 
public  confidence,  the  ministry  should 
stand  at  an  honest  premium. —  Christian 
Intelligencer. 


The  Girl  to  Marry. — The  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  hints  for  bachelors  are 
from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  deserve  to  be  read  at  least  a  dozen 
times  by  every  man  who  hesitates  about 
committing  matrimony : 

“  The  true  girl  has  to  be  sought  for. 
She  does  not  parade  herself  as  show 
goods.  She  is  not  fashionable.  Gener¬ 
ally  she  is  not  rich.  But,  oh,  what  a 
heart  she  has  when  you  find  her,  so  large 
and  pure  and  womanly.  When  you  see 
her  you  wonder  if  those  showy  things 
outside  were  women.  If  you  gain  her 
love  your  two  thousand  are  millions. 
She’ll  not  ask  you  for  a  carriage  or  a 
first  class  house.  She’ll  wear  simple 
dresses  and  turn  them  when  necessary, 
with  no  vulgar  magnificat  to  frown  upon 
her  economy.  She’ll  keep  everything 
neat  and  nice  in  your  sky  parlor,  and 
give  you  such  a  welcome  when  you  come 
home  that  you’ll  think  your  parlor 
higher  than  ever.  She’ll  entertain  true 
friends  on  a  dollar,  and  astonish  you 
with  the  new  thought  how  little  happi¬ 
ness  depends  on  money.  She’ll  make 
you  love  home  (if  you  don’t  you're  a 
brute)  and  teach  you  how  to  pity,  while 
you  scorn  a  poor,  fashionable  society 
which  thinks  itself  rich,  and  vainly  tries 
to  think  itself  happy. 

Now,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  say  any 
more,  “I  can’t  afford  to  marry.”  Go, 
find  the  true  woman,  and  you  can. 
Throw  away  that  cigar,  burn  up  that 
switch  cane,  be  sensible  yourself,  and 
s^ek  your  wife  in  a  sensible  way.” 


Thomas  Thimblerig  Thistleth- 
waite  thievishly  thought  to  thrive 
through  thick  and  thin  by  throwing 
his  thimbles  about;  but  he  was  thwarted 
and  thwacked  and  thumped  and 
thrashed  with  thirty-three  thousand 
thistles  and  thorns  for  thievishly  think¬ 
ing  to  thrive  through  thick  and  through 
thin  by  throwing  the  thimbles  about, 
and  then  he  thought,  like  Thaddeus 
Thornton,  that  he  had  thirty-three  thou¬ 
sand  thistles  thoroughly  thrust  through 
his  thumb  ! 


An  Eastern  fable  says  that  a  priest 
was  challenged  to  prove  God’s  existence 
by  performing  a  miracle.  The  priest 
put  a  kernel  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
earth,  bidding  his  challenger  watch  it 
closely.  By  and  by  a  green  shoot  ap¬ 
peared,  then  a  stem,  and  leaves,  and 
branches,  and  blossoms,  until  an  im¬ 
mense  area  was  covered,  and  rich,  ripe 
fruit  succeeded  the  blossoms.  All  tbis 
was  done  within  an  hour,  and  the  amazed 
observer  exclaimed,  “Now  I  know  there 
is  a  God,  for  I  have  seen  His  power.” 
The  priest  smiled  in  reply,  and  said : 
“  Simple  child,  do  you  only  now  believe? 
Does  not  what  you  have  just  seen  take 
place  in  innumerable  instances,  year 
after  year,  only  by  a  slower  process  ? 
But  is  it  the  less  marvelous  on  that  ac¬ 
count?’’ 


A  young  gentleman  attached  to  a 
Western  paper  went  to  hear  Miss  Abbott 
sing,  and  this  is  the  way  it  affected  him  : 
“  Miss  Abbott  is  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
and  was  dressed  in  green.  Her  voice  is 
sweet  as  the  tender  accents  of  a  mother 
crooning  her  only  babe  to  sleep,  aud 
strong  as  a  tempest  when  it  roars  in  the 
forests  and  smashes  the  monarchs  of  the 
woody  dales.  Listening  to  her,  the  soul 
is  lifted  on  the  wings  of  infinite  joy,  and 
soars  into  the  realms  of  eternal  glory. 
When  she  ceased  singing  we  fell  back 
to  earth,  and  were  stunned  by  the  con¬ 
cussion  as  though  we  had  fallen  from 
the  top  of  a  four  story  house,  or  been 
kicked  in  the  stomach  by  a  mule.” 


“Pull,  Adam,  Pull.”  There  was 
a  lad  in  Ireland,  who  was  put  to  work 
in  a  linen  factory ;  and  while  he  was  at 
work  there,  a  piece  of  cloth  was  wanted 
to  be  sent  out  which  was  short  of  the 
quantity  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  master 
thought  it  might  be  made  the  length  by 
stretching.  He  thereupon  unrolled  the 
cloth,  taking  hold  of  one  end  of  it  him¬ 
self,  and  the  boy  at  the  other.  He  then 
said,  “Pull,  Adam,  pull.” 

“  I  cannot,  sir.” 

“  Why  ?”  said  the  master. 

“Because  it  is  wrong,  sir,”  said 
Adam,  and  he  refused  to  pull. 

Upon  this  the  master  said  he  would 
not  do  for  a  linen  manufacturer,  and 
tent  him  home;  but  the  boy  became  the 
learned  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
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A  few  months  ago  a  delegation  rep¬ 
resenting  the  school  teachers  of  Berlin, 
waited  on  the  German  Emperor,  William 
I.  to  welcome  his  return  to  thegreatcity. 
He  had  been  absent  many  months,  on 
account  of  his  illness  and  now  they 
honor  him  with  a  visit.  In  his  reply  to 
their  words  of  greeting,  he  said,  among 
other  things :  “  Our  great  duty  to  the 
youDg  is  less  to  teach  them  knowledge 
than  to  educate  and  help  them  to  build 
good  character.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  have  religion.  The  difficult  and 
important  mission  of  teachers  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  instruct  and  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  true  godliness,  and  imbue  their 
hearts  with  a  reverend  regard  for  the 
sacred  treasures  of  our  holy  Religion.” 

There  is  something  touchingly  beau¬ 
tiful  in  this  venerable  child  of  God, 
wearing  a  proud  but  perishable  crown, 
at  82  years  of  age,  again  and  again,  as 
with  the  tender  words  of  a  loving  father 
calling  his  people  back  to  the  simple 
faith  which  so  many  of  them  have  for¬ 
saken.  And  his  fatherly  counsel  suits 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic  no  less  than 
his.  In  our  country  hosts  of  persons 
think  that  all  that  the  world  needs  is  to 
teach  people  knowledge.  A  Christless 
education  is  filling  the  land  with  edu¬ 
cated  rogues  who  use  their  knowledge  to 
act  the  knave  and  ruin  their  fellow- 
beings.  The  Christian  Religion,  as 
taught  by  the  Church  and  her  Sunday- 
Schools  is  the  only  foundation  for  useful 
saving  knowledge,  the  only  builder  or 
edifier  of  character  which  can  bless  men 
and  glorify  God  forever. 

“  The  child  is  father  to  the  man.” 
There  was  a  time  when  the  hard-featured 
Judas  was  a  harmless  child.  His  mother 
in  her  humble  home  at  Kerioth,  pressed 
him  to  her  loving  heart,  and  loved  him 
as  tenderly  as  other  mothers  love  their 
children.  And  as  he  began  to  chirp 
and  prattle,  as  little  ones  are  wont  to  do, 


no  one  dreamed  that  such  an  innocent 
cherub  could  ever  grow  into  a  betrayer. 
Alas !  he  grew  up  untrained  in  piety, 
unmoulded  in  morals.  In  his  boyhood 
and  youth  his  tricky  grasping  nature 
developed,  unchecked  by  the  firm  hand 
of  religious  nurture  and  restraint.  Now 
and  then,  when  great  criminals  are  de¬ 
tected  and  convicted  it  is  said  cf  them, 
that  they  once  were  Sunday-School 
scholars.  Whose  fault  is  it  when  a 
Sunday-School  scholar  in  the  end  turns 
out  to  be  a  Judas?  It  may  be  that  of 
his  parents  and  home,  who  neglect  their 
duty  to  him.  But  chiefly  it  is  his  own, 
because  he  does  not  follow  up  in  his 
advancing  life  the  good  lessons  he  has 
been  taught.  We  now  have  in  our 
mind’s  eye  a  few  such,  who,  unless  they 
soon  return  to  their  Saviour  will  be 
doomed  to  the  fate  of  Judas. 

“  A  painter  once  wanted  a  picture  of 
innocence  and  drew  the  likeness  of  a 
child  at  prayer.  The  little  suppliant 
was  kneeling  beside  his  mother ;  the 
palms  of  his  uplifted  hands  were  rever¬ 
ently  pressed  together,  his  rosy  cheek 
spoke  of  health,  and  his  milk-blue  eye 
was  upturned  with  an  expression  of  de¬ 
votion  and  peace.  The  portrait  of  a 
young  Rupert  was  much  prized  by  the 
painter,  who  hung  it  up  on  the  study 
wall  and  called  it  “Innocence.”  Years 
passed  away,  and  the  artist  became  an 
old  man.  Still  the  picture  hung  there. 
He  often  thought  of  painting  a  counter¬ 
part,  the  picture  of  “  Guilt,”  but  had 
not  found  an  opportunity.  At  last  he 
effected  his  purpose  by  paying  a  visit  to 
a  neighboring  jail.  On  the  damp  floor 
of  his  cell  lay  a  wretched  culprit  named 
Randall,  heavily  ironed.  Wasted  was 
his  body  and  hollow  his  eyes  ;  vice  was 
visible  in  his  face.  The  painter  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably,  and  the  portraits  of 
young  Rupert  and  Randall  were  hung 
side  by  side  for  “Innocence”  and 
“  Guilt.”  But  who  was  young  Rupert 
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end  who  was  Randall !  Alas!  the  two 
were  one.  Old  Randall  was  young 
Rupert,  led  astray  by  bad  companions, 
and  ending  bis  iife  in  the  damp  and 
shameful  dungeon.” 


Old  Tobias  GiesseliDg,  a  genial,  quaint 
German  writer,  after  be  had  written 
much  and  well,  took  to  writing  a  ro¬ 
mance  or  story.  “  Why  have  you  writ¬ 
ten  a  romance?”  asked  a  friend.  To 
which  he  replied:  “The  people  with 
their  sated  palates  and  spoiled  stomachs 
can  no  longer  relish  and  endure  milk, 
and  therefore  I  must  make — cheese  for 
them.”  The  demand  for  literary  cheese 
seems  to  be  increasing,  and  if  it  only 
were  always  of  the  good  and  sweet  sort, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  to  complain 
of.  But  when  it  becomes  strong,  sour 
and  of  a  peculiarly  bad  odor  and  lively 
substance,  it  makes  neither  pure  blood 
nor  strong  bones  and  muscles. 

The  mind  like  the  body  can  acquire 
a  fictitious  fondness  for  strong  drink — 
for  something  that  intoxicates  and  simu¬ 
lates.  What  a  low  fanatical  religion  calls 
the  rousements.  And  as  with  laudanum 
or  opium,  the  longer  you  partake  of  it, 
the  larger  must  the  doses  be.  At  length 
no  dose  can  relieve,  but  only  kill.  You 
can  not  improve  water,  milk  or  good 
bread.  John  B.  Gough  puts  it  thus: 
“  Some  people  say  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  right  and  healthy.  Our  nature 
needs  to  be  stimulated.  A  certain  kind 
of  activity  you  can  stimulate  for  a  while. 
If  vou  sit  down  on  a  hornet’s  nest, 
you  will  doubtless  be  stimulated  into 
lively  activity.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
hornets  may  not  add  much  to  your  real 
soundness  and[strength.”  With  the  soul 
as  with  the  body,  there  is  a  safe  and  an 
unsafe  means  of  cultivating  good  cheer. 
The  cup  of  religion  gives  you  that  which 
“  cheers  but  not  inebriates.”  The  cup 
of  literary  whiskey  leads  to  drunken¬ 
ness  and  death. 


There  is  too  much  mistaken  kindness 
in  the  management  of  children.  The 
law  of  love  is  great,  but  united  with 
firmness  is  greater.  Your  children  can 
he  your  aids  to  good  housekeeping. 
Make  them  helpful  and  useful,  and  you 
make  them  happier.  Let  them  early 


form  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  and 
when  you  are  weary  you  will  not  have 
to  wait  on  their  carelessness.  Teach 
them  to  give  you  courteous  speech  and 
manners,  and  they  will  live  to  honor 
you.  Let  no  part  of  your  house  be  too 
good  for  your  family.  Let  the  boys’  as 
well  as  the  girls’  bed-room  be  light  and 
cheery.  Take  great  pains  to  have  the 
home  attraction  stronger  than  can  come 
from  outside  influences.  So  few  chil¬ 
dren  confide  in  their  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  take  an 
interest  in  them  and  draw  them  towards 
us,  instead  of  repelling ! — Housekeeper. 


The  New  York  Tribune  says :  “  By 
far  the  largest  library  in  the  world  is 
the  Rational  Library  at  Paris,  which  in 
1874  contained  2,000,000  printed  books 
and  150,000  manuscripts.  Which  the 
next  largest  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Imperial 
Library  of  St.  Petersburg  both  had  in 
1874  1,100,000  volumes.  After  them 
comes  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich 
with  it  900,000  books.  The  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome  is  sometimes  errone¬ 
ously  supposed  to  be  among  the  largest, 
while  in  point  of  fact  it  is  suppassed,  so 
far  as  the  Dumber  of  volumes  goes,  by 
more  than  sixty  European  collections. 
It  contains  105,000  printed  books  and 
25,500  manuscripts.  The  National  Li¬ 
brary  at  Paris  is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
in  Europe,  having  been  founded  in  1350, 
while  the  British  Museum  dates  from 
1753,  or  a  time  more  than  four  hundred 
years  later.  In  the  United  States  the 
largest  is  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  which  in  1874  contained 
261,000  volumes.  The  Boston  Public 
followed  very  closely  after  it  with  260,- 
500  volumes,  and  the  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  collection  came  next  with  200,000. 
The  Astor  and  Mercantile,  of  New  York, 
are  next,  each  having  148,000.  AmoDg 
the  colleges  after  Harvard’s  Library 
comes  Yale’s  with  100,000.  Dartmouth’s 
is  next  with  50,000,  and  then  come  in 
order  Cornell  with  40,000;  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  with  36,000;  Bowdoin 
with  35,000  ;  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  with  30,000 ;  Ann  Arbor, 
30,000 ;  Amherst,  28,000 ;  Princeton, 
28,000;  Wesleyan,  25.500  ;  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  26,000.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


MAY  4.  X.ESSON  XVIII  1879. 


Third  Sunday  after  Easter.  John  xxi.  1-14. 


THE  SUBJECT.— THE  RISEN  CHRIST  BY  THE  SEA  SIDE. 


1.  After  the33  things  Jesus  shewed  himself 
again  to  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
on  this  wise  shewed  he  himsHf. 

2.  There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and 
Thomas  called  Didymus,  and  Nathanael  of 
Cana  in  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
two  others  of  his  disciples. 

3.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  goafi  ;h- 
ing.  They  say  unto  him,  We  also  go  with  thee. 
They  went  forth,  and  entered  into  a  ship  imme¬ 
diately,  and  that  night  they  caught  nothing. 

4.  But  when  the  morning  was  now  come, 
Jesus  stood  on  the  shore;  but  the  disciples 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 

5.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat?  They  answered  him,  No. 

G.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Cast  the  net  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  shall  find. 
They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were  not  able 
to. draw  it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes. 

7.  Therefore  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Now  when 
Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord,  he  girt 


his  fisher’s  coat  unto  him,  (for  he  was  naked), 
and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 

8.  And  the  other  disciples  came  in  little  ships 
(for  they  were  not  far  from  land,  but  as  it  were 
two  hundred  cubits),  dragging  the  net  with 
fishes. 

9.  As  soon  as  thev  were  come  to  land,  lhev 
saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon, 
and  bread. 

10.  Anl  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Bring  of  the 
fish  which  ye  have  now  caught. 

11.  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the  net  to 
land  full  of  great  fishes,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three :  and  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet 
was  not  the  net  broken. 

12.  Jesus  saith  unto  th°m,  Come  and  dive. 
And  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  him,  Who 
art  thou  ?  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord. 

13.  Jesus  then  come  h,  and  taketh  bread,  and 
giveth  them,  and  fish  likewise. 

14.  This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus 
shewed  himself  to  his  disciples,  after  that  he 
wa3  risen  from  the  dead. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  title  of  our  lesson  ?  In  what 
country  is  this  sea  ?  Galilee.  Had  Jesus  asked 
His  disciples  to  go  thither  ?  Matt,  xxviii.  7  ; 
Mark  xvi.  7.  Does  Matihew  relate  this  scene  ? 
He  alludes  to  a  meeting  in  Galilee,  chap,  xxviii. 
Do  Mark  and  Luke  narrate  it?  The  former 
likewise  alludes  to  a  meeting  there,  chap.  xvi. 
7.  Is  this,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  St.  John 
describes  it  so  fully  ? 

Verse  1.  To  what  does  after  these  things  re¬ 
fer  ?  To  His  several  appearances,  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  disciples.  What  other  names  has 
this  sea?  Galilee — Gennesaret.  See  John  vi.  1 ; 
Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  vii.  31 ;  Matt.  xiv.  34.  Why 
did  He  show  Himself  again  thus  openly,  do  you 
think  ?  To  teach  His  presence  with  His  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere. 

2.  How  many  disciples  were  present  on  the 
sea?  Who  were  the  sons  of  Zebedee?  Who 
were  the  other  two  ?  Andrew  and  Philip,  likely. 

3.  How  were  the  disciples  supported  before 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  ?  By  the  chanty  of 
their  friends,  (Luke  viii.  3).  What  was  the 
c  filing  of  most  of  them?  Does  this  saying  of 
St.  Peter  imply  a  readiness  to  follow  their  oil 
trade  again?  Was  the  night  a  favorable  time 
for  fishing?  Yes.  Was  this  a  profitable  night 
for  them?  Was  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
Christ  to  teach  them  the  power  of  His  benedic¬ 
tion? 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  morning  did  Christ 
manifest  Himself  ?  At  twilight  or  dawn.  Did 
they  recognize  Him  ? 

5.  What  does  children  imply  here  ?  “  My 
good  young  fishermen” — some  read  it.  What 
does  the  term  meat,  mean  here  ?  Fish. 

6.  What  command  did  He  give?  Did  they 


obey  ?  Whom  did  they  suppose  Him  to  be?  A 
citizen,  who  knew  the  waters  well.  What 
was  the  result?  Of  what  was  this  draught  a 
svmbol  ?  Of  the  harvest  of  souls  through 
the  Go'pel.  (Matt.  iv.  19). 

7.  Who  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  f 
John.  Who  was  the  first  to  approach  Him 
now  ?  What  is  a  fishei^s  coat  t  An  outer- 
garment.  What  does  naked  mean  here?  That 
he  had  but  a  close  fitting  coat,  or  vest  on. 

8.  How  far  is  two  hundred  cubits  f  One 
hundre  1  yards. 

9.  How  was  this  fire  of  coals  built  f  By  mira¬ 
cle;  or,  by  some  friends.  Of  what  was  it  a 
type?  Of  the  feast,  in  God’s  kingdom. 

10.  Why  were  they  to  bring  of  the  fish  now  ? 
To  show  that  their  own  work  shall  be  their  re¬ 
ward  and  crown. 

11.  Does  this  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
signify  anything?  The  full  number  of  the 
saved— each  number  being  a  sacred  one. 

12-14.  Why  durst  no  one  ask  who  He  was? 
They  were  all  convinced.  Did  their  knowledge 
like'v  become  more  clear  during  their  feast? 
Luke  xxiv.  30-39.  How  often  had  Christ  shown 
Himself  publicly  ?  How  often  had  He  appeared 
in  all  ?  Seven  times. 

What  does  this  sea  represent?  The  World. 
What  is  the  ship  a  symbol  of?  The  Church. 
Of  what  were  the  disciples  the  organs  ?  Of 
the  missionary  agency  of  the  Gospel.  What 
does  their  fruitless  night  teach  us  ?  John  xv.  5. 
The  multitude  of  fishes  represent  what  ?  The 
harvest  of  souls  under  Christ’s  presence.  What 
is  the  feast  a  sign  of?  Of  salvation.  Is  this 
miracle  a  photograph  of  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ? 
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Comments. — After  Jesus  had  mani¬ 
fested  Himself  to  the  holy  women  at  the 
tomb,  to  the  two  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  to  Peter,  to  the  Ten  and 
Eleven  at  Jerusalem,  He  bade  them  go 
into  Galilee,  where  He  promised  to  meet 
them,  (Matth.  xxviii.  7  ;  Mark  xvi.  7.) 
This  promise  He  fulfilled,  in  part,  in  the 
way  now  to  be  related.  St.  Matthew 
(xxviii.  16)  merely  mentions  the  fact; 
and  as  the  other  evangelists  pass  it  over 
entirely,  St.  John  gives  the  circumstance 
with  its  details. 

Verse  1.  After  these  things.  We  take 
this  to  imply  after  the  Apostles  had  all 
been  convinced  of  His  resurrection  by 
the  various  apparitions.  Sea  of  Tiberias 
—  Galilee —  Genneseret.  The  sea  or  lake 
bore  these  three  names.  Tiberias — from 
the  celebrated  city  on  its  border  (John 
vi.  1)  There  were  no  less  than  nine 
cities  on  its  shores.  Galilee — from  the 
province  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side,  (Matthew  iv.  18 ;  Mark  vii.  31.) 
Genneseret — from  the  beautiful  and  fer¬ 
tile  plain  on  its  north-western  angle, 
(Matth.  xiv.  34.)  It  is  thirteen  miles 
long  and  six  wide.  The  river  Jordan 
enters  it  at  its  northern,  and  passes  out 
at  its  southern  end.  Jesus  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  His  pub¬ 
lic  life  on  its  borders.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  His  apostles’  skill  and  familiarity 
with  its  coast,  to  move  from  place  to 
place.  Showed  Himself  again.  Not  so 
much  to  convince  His  apostles  now,  as 
to  teach  them  His  presence  with  His 
people  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Be¬ 
fore,  He  manifested  Himself  to  two  or 
three,  to  the  disciples  enclosed  in  walls  ; 
now,  at  large,  on  the  open  sea. 

Verse  2.  There  were  seven  disciples 
following  their  trade.  Five  are  named 
or  indicated.  Nathanael  is  also  called 
Bartholomew.  The  sons  of  Zebedee — 
James  and  John.  The. to  other  of  His 
disciples  were,  perhaps,  Andrew  and 
Philip. 

Verse  3.  I  go  a  fishing.  Before  our 
Lord’s  crucifixion,  their  wants  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  charitable  friends,  (Luke  viii.  3.) 
Now,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves.  As  they  were  fish¬ 
ermen,  they  fell  to  it  again.  Peter  al¬ 
ways  acted  promptly,  and  accordingly, 
turned  to  his  former  calling,  to  await 
what  might  come  to  pass.  The  rest  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  their  leader.  That  night 


they  caught  nothing.  Although  the  night 
season  was  the  best  time  to  fish,  they 
labored  in  vain.  This  was  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  then,  to  show  them  the  power  of 
His  benediction. 

Verse  4.  When  the  morning  was  now 
come.  This  was  about  twilight  or  dawn. 
Jesus  stood  on  the  beach,  unrecognized 
by  them. 

Verse  5.  Children.  Some  make  this 
term  to  signify  “  my  young  men.”  It 
sounds  like  a  style  of  address  which  a 
citizen  would  adopt  towards  them,  who 
had  come  to  purchase  fish.  Meat.  This 
stands  for  fish.  We  might  then  read  : 
“My  good  young  fishermen,  have  you 
any  fish  ?  ”  Their  answer,  No,  corres¬ 
ponds  to  this  view. 

Verse  6.  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side 
— they  cast  therefore — midtitude  of  fishes. 
They  evidently  supposed  Him  to  be  a 
knowing  man,  familiar  with  the  lake 
and  its  lucky  places,  and  obeyed  at  once. 
And,  though  toiling  all  night  for  nought, 
and  having  lifted  their  nets  already,  they 
harvested  to  the  full.  Undoubtedly  this 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  to  serve 
as  an  emblem  of  the  harvest  of  souls, 
which  was  to  be  reaped  through  their 
ministry,  (Matth.  iv.  19.) 

Verse  7.  That  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  This  was  John,  who  was  so  called 
because  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Lord. 
He  with  the  eagle-eye  of  his  spirit  recog¬ 
nized  Him  first ;  but  Peter  is  foremost 
in  action  here  again.  Fisher’s  coat. 
This  was  his  outer-garment  or  over-coat. 
Naked.  He  had  but  a  vest  or  close- 
fitting  garment  on  while  at  work.  He 
girded  himself  to  appear  before  the  Lord. 
Cast  himself  into  the  sea.  He  swam  or 
waded. 

Verse  8.  Two  hundred  cubits.  This 
may  have  been  one  hundred  yards.  A 
little  ship.  As  it  was  shallow,  a  smaller 
boat  was  taken  to  convey  the  disciples  to 
the  shore ;  they  holding  one  end  of  the  net. 

Verse  9.  A  fire  of  coals.  This  seems 
like  a  new  miracle.  As  Christ  drew  the 
fishes  into  the  net  by  His  sovereign 
power,  so  could  He  prepare  a  meal  after 
some  wonderful  manner.  But  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some,  too,  that  the  meal  had 
been  prepared  by  some  friends,  either 
for  the  disciples,  or  for  themselves.  We 
know  not  which  may  have  been  the  fact; 
but  as  to  its  meaning  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  grand 
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festival  in  God’s  kingdom,  on  the  morn- 
iug  of  the  resurrection. 

Verse  10.  Bring  of  the  fish.  The 
Lord  and  His  servants  will  enjoy  the 
festivity  together  there,  as  they  did  share 
the  meal  here. 

Verse  11.  Peter  now  assists  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  net  on  shore.  An  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three.  These  several  num¬ 
bers  were  of  themselves  symbolical  of 
fullness.  One  hundred — 10x10  ;  Fifty — 
10x5;  Three — Trinity.  Without  search¬ 
ing  for  the  special  significance  of  each 
term,  or  of  the  total,  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know,  that  the  definite  number  of  the 
saved  is  indicated  thereby.  Yet  the  net 
was  not  broken.  The  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  in  the  harbor  will  be  one — one 
fold  and  one  shepherd. 

Verses  12-14.  Oomeand dine.  Though 
this  was  in  the  morning  hour,  we  may 
understand  it  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  None  durst  ask  Him. 
No  one  had  doubts  as  to  who  He  was. 
He  was  clothed  in  awe  and  majesty,  yet 
their  spirits  discerned  the  Lord.  It  was 
in  the  subsequent  eating  that  they  knew 
Him  clearly.  The  third  time.  It  was 
the  third  public  manifestation,  and  the 
seventh  in  all,  likely. 

Practical  Thoughts. — The  sea  of 
Galilee  is  a  picture  of  the  world.  The 
ship  is  the  ark  of  souls — Christ’s  king¬ 
dom.  The  disciples  represent  the  mis¬ 
sionary  agency  of  the  Gospel.  The 
fruitless  night  is  a  commentary  on  the 
words  of  Christ — “  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing,”  (John  xv.  5.)  The  multi¬ 
tude  of  fishes  tells  of  the  harvest  of  souls 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  under  Christ’s 
presence  and  benediction.  The  feast  is 
a  type  of  salvation.  Here  we  see,  as  in 
a  photograph,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  Christian  Church — the  mission  of 
the  Gospel  in  a  nutshell. 

Professor  Austin  Phelps  says :  “  In 
a  certain  New  England  town  of  some 
thousands  of  people,  the  records  of  the 
Christian  families  were  once  examined 
thoroughly  to  test  the  question  whether 
the  sons  of  Christian  parents  are  gene¬ 
rally  worse  than  others.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  such  familes  who 
became  religious  men  and  women,  as 
related  to  those  who  did  not,  was  more 
than  five  to  one.” 


“  Not  if  it  was  my  Boy.’* 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Horace  Mann, 
the  eminent  educator,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  opening  of  some  reforma¬ 
tory  institution  for  boys,  during  which 
he  remarked  that  if  only  one  boy  was 
saved  from  ruin,  it  would  pay  for  all 
the  cost  and  care  and  labor  of  estab¬ 
lishing  such  an  institution  as  that.  After 
the  exercises  had  closed,  in  private  con¬ 
versation,  a  gentleman  rallied  Mr.  Maun 
upon  this  statement,  and  said  to  him: 

“Did  you  not  color  that  a  little,  when 
you  said  that  all  that  expense  and  labor 
would  be  repaid  if  it  only  saved  one 
boyr 

“Not  if  it  was  my  boy”  was  the 
solemn  and  convincing  reply. 

Ah  !  there  is  a  wonderful  value  about 
“  My  boy.”  Other  boys  may  be  rude 
and  rough  ;  other  boys  may  be  reckless 
and  wild ;  other  boys  may  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  more  pains  and  labor  than  they 
will  ever  repay  ;  other  boys  may  be  left 
to  drift  uncared  for  to  the  ruin  which  is 
so  near  at  hand;  but  “  My  boy” — it 
were  worth  the  toil  of  a  lifetime  and  the 
lavish  wealth  of  a  world  to  save  him 
from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  We 
would  go  the  world  around  to  save  him 
from  peril,  and  would  bless  every  hand 
that  was  stretched  out  to  give  him  help 
or  welcome.  And  yet  every  poor,  wan¬ 
dering,  outcast,  homeless  man  is  one 
whom  some  fond  mother  called  “  My 
boy.”  Every  lost  woman,  sunken  in  the 
depths  of  sin  was  somebody’s  daughter, 
in  her  days  of  childish  innocence.  To¬ 
day,  somebody’s  son  is  a  hungry  out¬ 
cast,  pressed  to  the  very  verge  of  crime 
and  sin.  To-day  somebody’s  daughter 
is  a  weary,  helpless  wanderer,  driven  by 
necessity  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  death. 
Shall  we  shrink  from  labor,  shall  we 
hesitate  at  cost  when  the  work  before  us 
is  the  solvation  of  a  soul  t  Not  if  it  is 
“  My  boy not  if  we  have  the  love  of 
Him  who  gave  His  life  to  save  the  lost. 
—  The  Christian. 


Do  Little  Kind  Acts. — Do  little 
helpful  things  and,  speak  helpful  words 
whenever  you  can.  They  are  better  than 
pearls  or  diamonds  to  strew  along  the 
roadside  of  life.  They  will  yield  a  far 
more  valuable  harvest,  as  you  will  find 
after  many  days. 
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Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  John  xxi.  15-19. 

THE  SUBJECT. —  CHRIST’S  CHARGE  TO  PETER. 


15.  f  So  ■when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter,  Simon  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  more  than  these?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea, 
Lord  :  thou  knowest  that  I  lore  thee.  He  saith 
unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs. 

16.  He  saith  unto  him  again  the  second  time, 
Simon  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  He  saith 
unto  him,  Yea,  Lord :  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep. 

17.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon 
son  of  Jona?,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved 
because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest 


thou  me  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep. 

18.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  When  thou 
wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkest 
whither  thou  wouldest:  but  when  thou  shaltbe 
old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not. 

19.  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death 
he  should  glorify  God.  And  when  he  had 
spoken  this,  he  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  title  of  the  Lesson  ?  What  is 
meant  by  charge?  His  commission  a3  Pastor  in 
the  Church.  Why  did  our  Lord  repeat  His 
question  thrice  on  this  occasion?  Because  of 
Peter’s  three-fold  denial.  (Matt.  xxvi.  69-74). 
Had  he  thereby  forfeited  his  position  as  an 
Apostle?  Verily.  Why  did  our  Lord  then  re¬ 
instate  him?  Matt.  xxvi.  75.  How  did  Peter 
show  his  penitence  to  be  siucere  ?  By  his  re¬ 
traction,  and  the  renewal  of  his  profession. 

Verse  15.  Why  does  He  call  him  son  of  Jo¬ 
nah  ?  In  view  of  his  weakness  by  nature.  Had 
Peter  once  professed  to  love  his  Lord  more  than 
his  brethren  did?  Matt.  xxvi.  33.  Docs  he  still 
speak  thus  boldly  ?  What  does  he  affirm  of  his 
love  ?  To  what  does  he  refer  his  Lord  as  a  voucher? 
Does  Christ  read  the  heart?  Matt.xii.  25;  Luke 
vi.  8 ;  John  ii.  24-5.  How  does  Christ’s  ques¬ 
tion  really  read  in  the  Greek  ?  Esteemest  thou 
me  ?  &c.  Does  Peter  employ  the  word  esteem 
in  his  answer?  He  uses  the  term  Love.  Whom 
does  Christ  commit  to  his  care  then  ?  Who  are 
the  lambs?  Children  and  new  converts.  What 
does  the  word  feed  mean,  in  reference  to  these  ? 
Nurture. 

16.  Does  the  Lord  repeat  this  question  in  the 
same  form  ?  Does  Peter  hold  fast  to  his  form  ? 


What  does  Christ  then  say?  Who  are  the 
sheep  ?  The  more  matured  Christians.  Do 
sheep  and  lambs  signify  the  entire  flock  ? 

17.  Does  Christ  now  use  the  term  esteem 
again  ?  He  now  takes  Peter’s  word — Lovest. 
So  it  reads  in  the  original.  In  what  sense  does 
the  Lord  now  use  the  term  feed  ?  In  the  sense 
of  governing .  Why  was  Peter  grieved  ?  He 
trembled  lest  he  might  not  know  his  own  heart 
thoroughly.  To  what  does  he  again  emphati¬ 
cally  refer  the  Lord  ? 

18.  In  reference  to  what  is  this  saying  ut¬ 
tered  ?  To  his  martyr-death.  To  what  does 
the  first  part  of  our  Lord’s  saying  apply  ?  To 
his  free  and  heroic  labors  as  an  Apostle.  What 
does  the  loiter  portion  portray  ?  His  crucifixion. 
Did  he  die  on  the  cross  ?  In  the  year  67,  in 
Home.  Was  the  stretching  forth  of  hands — the 
girding ,  and  the  leading  forth ,  then,  veri¬ 
fied  ? 

19.  How  did  Peter  glorify  God  in  his  martyr¬ 
dom  ?  He  begged  to  be  crucified  with  his  head 
downward.  What  was  the  only  condition  which 
Christ  required  of  Peter,  in  order  to  a  re-instat¬ 
ing  to  the  Apostleship?  A  self-dedication  in 
love.  Is  this  ail  that  the  Lord  requires  of  all  His 
servants  ?  Do  we  serva  the  Lord  in  love  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XIX.  Lord’s  Day. 


50.  Why  is  it  added,  “  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ?” 

Because  Christ  is  ascended  into  heaven  for 
this  end,  that  He  might  there  appear  as  head  of 
His  Church,  by  whom  the  Father  governs  all 
things. 

51.  What  profit  is  this  glory  of  Christ,  our 
head,  unto  us  ? 

First,  that  by  His  Holy  Spirit  He  poureth 
out  heavenly  graces  upon  us,  His  members ; 
and  then,  that  by  His  power  He  defends  and 
preserves  us  against  all  His  enemies. 


Christ,  whose  glory  fills  the  skies, 
Christ,  the  true,  the  only  Light ; 
Sun  of  righteousness,  arise, 


52.  What  comfort  is  it  to  thee,  that  u  Christ 
shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ?” 

That  in  all  my  sorrows  and  persecution?, 
with  uplifted  head,  I  look  for  the  very  same 
person  who  before  offered  Himself,  for  my 
sake  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  hath  removed 
all  curse  from  me,  to  come  as  judge  from  hea¬ 
ven  ;  who  shall  cast  all  His  and  my  enemies 
into  everlasting  condemnation,  but  shall  trans¬ 
late  me,  with  all  His  chosen  ones,  to  Himself, 
into  heavenly  joys  and  glory. 


Triumph  o’er  the  shades  of  night, ; 
Day-spring  from  on  high,  draw  near ; 
Day-star  in  our  hearts  appear. 
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Comments. — Three  times  had  Peter 
denied  his  Lord  (Matth.  xxvi.  69-74), 
just  as  Jesus  had  foretold  (Matth-  xxvi. 
34).  He  had  wickedly  forfeited  his 
right  to  be  an  Apostle.  But  as  his  Lord 
saw  him  go  out  and  weep  bitterly 
(Matth.  xxvi.  75),  He  mercifully  re-in¬ 
stated  him — but  only  after  a  thrice  re¬ 
traction  of  his  sin,  and  a  thrice  renewal 
of  his  profession.  Thus  we  learn,  that 
he  who  goes  out  weeping  may  enter  in 
rejoicing. 

Verse  15. — Simon — of  Jonah.  It  is 
not  Simon  Peter,  you  observe.  He  would 
indicate,  by  his  patronymic  (family 
name),  his  weakness  and  faults ;  his 
natural  imbecility,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  fell  so  deeply. 

Loved  Lou  me  more  than  these  ?  That 
is  just  what  Peter  professed  on  a  former 
occasion — to  love  the  Lord  more  than 
his  brethren  did  (Matth.  xxvi.  23).  The 
question  must  have  burned  and  seethed 
in  his  heart's  core !  Yea,  Lord.  He 
gives  a  candid  but  modest  reply  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  relies  wholly  on  his 
Lord  s  knowledge  of  his  heart  as  his 
voucher — thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee  ! 
Let  us  ever  remember  what  i3  written  of 
Jesus  in  this  respect  (Matth.  xii.  25; 
Luke  vi.  8  ;  John  ii.  24-5).  Although 
it  does  not  come  out  in  the  English  and 
German  text,  in  the  Greek,  the  question 
and  answer  read  thus :  “  Dost  thou 

esteem  me?  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee.”  Feed  my  lambs.  As  Peter  was 
now  to  be  re-instated  as  a  Pastor,  he  is 
charged  to  nurse,  first  of  all,  the  lambs 
of  the  flock — the  children — whether  in¬ 
fant  or  adult  souls.  Young  converts 
are  placed  in  the  foreground. 

Verse  16.  Here  we  have  precisely 
the  same  question  again,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  last  clause.  Undoubtedly 
our  Lord  would  impress  it  upon  him  by 
its  repetition.  And  Peter,  as  if  fully 
conscious  of  our  Lord’s  intention,  holds 
firmly  to  his  declaration.  Christ  uses 
the  word  esteem ,  whilst  Peter  uses  the 
word  love.  Feed  my  sheep.  Here  the 
older  portion  of  the  flock  is  committed 
to  his  ministry.  The  stronger  Christians 
may  be  meant  now.  Feed  is  probably 
pasture  here. 

Verse  17.  Lovest  thou  me  f  Jesus 
now  uses  the  very  word  which  Peter  had 
employed,  as  if  the  disciple  had  won 
over  his  Lord  to  his  own  side.  Peter 


was  grieved.  Now  that  Je3us  had  met 
him  on  his  own  ground,  as  it  were,  he 
trembled,  lest,  after  all,  he  might  not 
know  himself  as  well  as  his  Lord  did.  and 
another  fall  awaited  him.  I/ord,  Thou 
knowest  all  things;  Thou  knowest  that 
I  love  Thee  !  There  is  no  Yea ,  Lord, 
prefixed  to  his  last  answer.  As  if  he 
would  not  trust  himself  even  so  far  as  to 
affirm  merely,  but  rest  his  cause  wholly 
on  his  Lord’s  knowledge  of  himself. 
Once  more  we  have — Feed  my  sheep. 
Here  feed  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  gov¬ 
erning,  whilst  sheep  stands  for  the  whole 
flock.  How  well  he  remembered  the 
charge  of  his  Master  we  learn  from  his 
1st  Epistle,  v.  2.  The  full  sense  of  the 
three-fold  charge  might  then  be:  Nur¬ 
ture  the  Lambs;  Pasture  the  Sheep; 
Govern  the  Flock. 

Verse  18.  Now  that  he  was  exalted 
to  the  high  station  of  an  Apostle,  he 
must  also  learn  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  the  honor  conferred.  When  thou 
wast  young ,  thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walk - 
edst  whither  thou  wouldest.  This  signifies 
the  Christian  liberty  and  heroic  boldness 
that  should  crown  his  apostolic  labors. 
The  Lord  would  protect  him  as  a  brave 
soldier  in  service.  But  when  thou  shalt 
be  old.  The  evening  of  his  life  would 
find  him  a  captive,  even  as  his  Lord  had 
been.  Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands. 
Peter  died  on  the  cross.  A  yoke  was 
thrown  over  the  victim’s  neck,  with 
beams  extending  right  and  left,  on 
which  the  arms  and  head  were  fastened. 
Another  shall  gird  thee.  The  sufferer 
was  bound  to  the  cross.  And  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This  is  his 
martyrdom,  from  which  his  flesh  and 
blood  would  naturally  shrink. 

Verse  19.  John  gives  us  the  key  to 
this  enigma.  Ancient  writers  tell  us 
that  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome,  about 
thirty-three  years  afterwards,  and  that 
he  deemed  it  so  glorious  a  privilege  to 
die  for  Christ,  that  he  begged  to  be  cru¬ 
cified  with  his  head  downward.  Thus 
did  this  Apostle  glorify  God  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  Follow  me.  Not  only  has 
this  request  a  literal  meaning — that  our 
Lord  called  him  apart  for  some  further 
instruction  which  He  intended  to  impart ; 
but  it  was  intended,  also,  to  inform  him 
that  the  only  safe  deliverance  which  he 
could  expect,  was  by  walking  in  His 
footsteps  and  obeying  His  word.  By 
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such  a  following  would  he  at  last  be 
borne  whither  he  would  gladly  be. 

Practical  Thoughts.  A  self-dedication 
to  Christ  is  the  sole  requisite  in  order  to 
a  diligent  and  sacrificing  service.  Love 
knows  no  burdens.  Even  martyrdom 
is  regarded  as  a  favor.  Serve  the  Lord 
with  gladness.  He  that  loves  the  Lord 
his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength,  will  then  know  how 
to  serve  Him  in  a  life  of  love  towards  his 
fellow-man.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel-  _ 


In  Memoriam. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Teachers’ 
Association  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  March  24, 1879, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Mengel,  deceased. 

Inasmuch,  as  God,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  has  brought  to  a  close  the  life 
of  our  fellow-member  and  brother,  Mr. 
Jonathan  P.  Mengel,  who  has  always 
deserved  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  whose  earlv 
death  has  caused  a  great  loss  to  this  as¬ 
sociation,  the  Sabbath-School,  the 
Church,  and  the  entire  community,  it  is 
our  desire  to  give  some  testimony  of  our 
respect  to  his  memory.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mengel,  we  feel  that  this  association  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  active,  faithful  and 
efficient  members,  the  Church  an  earn¬ 
est  supporter,  the  School  an  excellent 
officer,  and  the  community  an  estimable 
citizen.  Though  for  months  not  able, 
personally,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  only  through  illness  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  the  position,  yet  he 
has  always  maintained  and  preserved  a 
deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  As  an 
evidence  of  confidence  and  esteem  he, 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  filled  the  office 
of  Librarian  of  the  School,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  its  worthy  Secretary. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Sociable  of 
the  Church  he  was  elected  its  Secretary, 
and  took  a  most  active  part  in  all  its 
measures.  In  all  his  various  relations 
and  the  responsible  positions  he  has  held, 
he  always  retained  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated.  His  personal  character  was  un¬ 
exceptionable,  and  his  whole  life  and 


conduct  portrayed  the  virtue  of  a  noble 
heart.  Still  a  young  man,  he  was  refined 
in  manners,  kind  and  courteous  in  dis¬ 
position,  frank  and  generous  in  his  con¬ 
duct,  whilst  his  earthly  career,  it  is  true, 
has  been  short,  yet  not  without  exerting 
a  kindly  influence  upon  ail. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  in 
their  great  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  we  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  in  a  body. 

Resolved ,  That  a  page  of  our  minutes 
be  inscribed  to  his  memory,  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
family  and  his  parents,  and  be  published 
in  The  Reformed  Messenger  and  The 
Guardian. 

A.  H.  Schmehl, 

Horatio  Jones, 

Geo.  T.  Wink, 

Emma  Levan, 

Hattie  O.  McCauley, 
Annie  K.  Ebur, 

Committee. 


Boys  often  think  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  they  live  when  they  are 
young;  that  when  they  come  to  settle 
down  as  men  they  can  leave  all  their 
wild  ways  and  begin  again.  Whenever 
they  stop  doing  wrong,  they  think  they 
will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  always 
had  done  right.  But  this  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  Everything  a  boy  or  man  does 
helps  to  make  him.  Every  boy  should  be 
careful  not  to  fall  into  any  habits  he 
does  not  want  to  carry  with  him  after  he 
grows  up,  for  he  will  find  it  very  hard 
work  to  throw  them  off.  Whatever  he 
would  like  to  be  when  he  becomes  a  man 
he  should  try  to  be  while  he  is  a  boy. 

A  stout  country  lad  came  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  bringing  with 
him  a  large  chest.  For  three  months  he 
took  no  meals  at  any  hotel  or  restaurant, 
and  asked  nothing  from  his  landlady 
except  hot  water.  It  turned  out  that 
his  chest  was  filled  with  oatmeal,  brought 
from  his  country  home,  and  he  hims  elf 
cooked  it  with  the  hot  water  received 
from  the  landlady,  adding  as  a  relish  a 
little  butter  and  salt.  A  student  who  is 
willing  to  submit  to  such  privations,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  education,  is  likely  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  at 
college. —  Youth’s  Companion. 
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Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter.  John  xxi.  20-25.' 

THE  SUBJECT— THE  END  OF  ST.  JOHN  FORETOLD. 


20.  Then  Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  dis¬ 
ciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  following;  (which  also 
leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  and  said,  Lord, 
which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee?) 

21.  Peter  seeing  him,  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord, 
and  what  shall  this  man  do  f 

22.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  Follow 
thou  me. 

23.  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the 
brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die :  yet 


Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  lie  shall  not  die;  but, 
If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that 
to  thee  ? 

24.  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of 
these  tiling^  and  wrote  these  things :  and  we 
know  that  his  testimony  is  true. 

25.  And  there  are  also  many  other  things 
which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.  Amen. 


QUESTIONS. 


Whose  end  is  here  foretold?  How  did  Jesus 
come  to  speak  about  John’s  death?  Peter  would 
know  of  his  companion’s  fate,  after  hearing  his 
own. 

Verse  20.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Peter 
noticed  John?  Why  did  John  follow  Jesus 
and  Peter  apart  ?  Because  of  his  intimacy  with 
Christ.  Does  John  mention  his  own  name  here  ? 
How  does  he  designate  himself?  Is  the  popu¬ 
lar  notion  of  St.  John’s  easy  nature  a  correct 
one  ?  Mark  iii.  17.  What  was  his  temper  ? 
Vehement  and  fiery.  Why  then  was  he  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  loving  disciple,  still?  Because  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  had  most  largely  transformed 
him  into  His  own  image.  How  do  we  account 
for  the  phrase — which  also  leaned  on  His  bosom  ? 
Because  of  their  mode  of  reclining  at  meals.  To 
what  Supper  does  he  refer?  Chap.  xiii.  21-25. 
Why  does  he  refer  to  that  circumstance  now? 
To  indicate  how  much  nearer  Peter  had  now 
alvanced  to  his  Lord. 

21.  Why  does  Peter  ask  this  question? 

22.  How  is  the  saying — tarry  till  I  come— 
understood  ?  Either  as  an  indication  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  death,  or  that  he  should  survive  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Were  both  views  realized 
by  John?  They  were.  What  doe3  Christ  mean 
by  the  saying — What  is  that  to  thee?  That 


every  servant  of  Christ  ought  to  be  most  con¬ 
cerned  for  hi3  own  lot. 

23.  How  did  the  Apostles  understand  this 
saying  of  our  Lord?  Does  John  endeavor  to 
correct  this  impression?  Was  it  nevertheless 
believed  by  many  that  John  did  not  die  ?  It 
was.  How  may  we  account  for  this  belief? 
The  saying  of  our  Lord  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  into 
which  he  was  cast,  did  not  injure  him  ;  and  the 
uncertain  date  of  his  death.  When  is  John 
supposed  to  have  died?  Between  the  years 
89 — 120.  How  ol  l  was  he  ?  About  one  hundred 
years,  and  the  only  Apostle  that  died  a  natural 
death. 

24-25.  How  could  John  testify  of  these 
things?  Because  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  all. 
Does  he  pretend  to  relate  all  that  Jesus  said 
and  did  ?  How  are  we  to  understand  about  the 
world  not  being  able  to  contain  the  books  ?  As  a 
figure.  It  indicates  His  great  number  of  words 
and  works.  What  does  the  word  Amen  mean? 
So  let  it  be. 

In  how  far  may  the  legend  of  John’s  exemp¬ 
tion  from  death  be  said  to  be  true?  His  spirit 
or  ardent  love  for  Jesus  survives  to  this  day. 
Will  this  Joliannean  spirit  tarry  until  He 
comes?  We  are  so  assured.  Does  his  spirit 
survive  in  us  ?  Amen. 


CATECHISM. 


XX.  Lord’s  Day. 

OF  GOD  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


53.  What  dost  thou  believe  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

First,  that  He  is  true  and  co-eternal  God  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son;  secondly,  that  He  is 


also  given  me  to  make  me,  by  a  true  faith,  a 
partaker  of  Christ  and  all  II is  benefits,  that 
He  may  comfort  me,  and  abide  with  me  for¬ 
ever. 


1.  O  love  divine,  how  sweet  thou  art! 
When  shall  I  find  my  willing  heart 
All  taken  up  by  thee  ? 

I  thirst,  I  faint,  I  die  to  prove 
The  greatness  of  redeeming  love, 
The  love  of  Christ  to  me ! 


2.  O  that  I  could,  with  favor’d  John, 
Recline  my  wear  head  upon 
The  dear  Redemer's  breast ! 
From  care,  and  sin,  and  sorrow  free, 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  to  find  in  Thco 
My  everlasting  rest  I 
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Comments. — We  must  recollect,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  last  lesson,  Jesus  and 
Peter  were  about  to  move  apart,  we 
know  not  exactly  whither,  v.  19.  So 
the  phrase,  Follow  Me,  is  taken  in  its 
literal  sense.  The  Apostle  John  was 
drawn  after  them.  And  this  circum¬ 
stance  occasioned  the  narrative  concern¬ 
ing  the  beloved  disciple’s  latter  end. 

Verse  20.  Peter  turning  about.  Fie 
looked  behind  himself.  Whom  Jesus 
loved.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  St.  John 
to  have  been  of  an  easy  temper,  of  a 
yielding  and  effeminate  disposition. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  popular  notion. 
He  was  a  boanerges,  “son  of  thunder,” 
(Mark  iii.  17),  of  a  vehement,  zealous 
and  fiery  spirit.  What  rendered  him  a 
favorite  disciple,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  transformed  him  most 
nearly  into  our  Lord’s  own  image.  The 
phrase — whom  Jesus  loved — is  here  in¬ 
serted  to  explain  his  confidential  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  Lord,  which  warranted  him 
to  follow  the  Master  and  Peter  apart. 
Which  also  leaned  on  his  breast.  As  they 
reclined  at  meals,  in  the  East,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  head  of  one  lay  close 
to  the  breast  of  another ;  and  as  John’s 
place  was  always  next  to  Jesus,  he  be¬ 
came  so  distinguished  among  his  breth¬ 
ren.  At  supper.  In  chapter  xiii.  21- 
25,  the  circumstance  is  related,  to  which 
this  reference  applies.  There  Peter  re¬ 
quested  John  to  ask  the  Lord  concern¬ 
ing  the  betrayer ;  here,  he  ventures  to 
question  the  Lord  Himself,  and  con¬ 
cerning  John,  indeed.  Perhaps  we 
may  learn  from  it,  the  changed  relation 
of  Peter  to  the  Lord.  He  had  made  a 
nearer  advance  to  Jesus,  by  this  time — 
no  longer  stood  aloof,  as  it  were,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  afar  off. 

Verse  21.  As  Peter’s  end  had  been 
foretold,  he  wished  to  know  now  what 
the  fate  of  John  should  be.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  be  interested  in  the 
lot  of  his  co-laborer. 

Verse  22.  Tarry  till  I  come.  Some 
suppose  that  our  Lord  meant  to  imply 
that  John  should  not  die  a  violent 
death,  but  live,  labor  and  wait  until  the 
Lord  might  come  for  him  through  a 
natural  dying.  Others  take  “the  coming 
of  the  Lord  ”  to  mean  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  he  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Twelve  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of  its 
desolation.  He  survived  it,  about 


thirty  years.  Peter,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Apostles,  had  suffered 
death  some  six  years  before.  What  is 
that  to  thee  f  Our  Lord  means  to  teach 
that  He  will  order  His  servant’s  lots  and 
ends;  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  good 
and  faithful  servants  to  commit  their 
own  and  others’  destinies  wholly  to  His 
wisdom  and  power.  If  He  were  to  have 
ordered  John’s  life  to  reach  even  to  His 
Second  Coming,  that  even  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  Peter  and  his  companions. 
His  own  obedience  to  Jesus — that  was 
the  sole  problem  for  Peter. 

Verse  23.  From  the  dark  saying  of 
Jesus  a  strange  misunderstanding  arose 
— that  John  was  never  to  die ;  that  he 
was  to  be  transformed  at  the  Lord’s  ap¬ 
pearing  in  glory.  But  John  does  all 
in  his  power  to  correct  the  mistake,  by 
repeating  accurately  wThat  the  Lord  did 
say.  Yet  it  availed  not.  Tradition 
and  legend  said  :  His  death  and  burial 
even  were  only  apparent ;  he  breathed 
in  the  grave ;  the  earth  heaved  with  the 
beating  of  his  heart;  the  dust  was 
stirred  by  the  moving  of  his  pulse.  A 
fable  even  asserts  that  he  still  lives  in 
the  earth.  The  fact  that  he  was  cast 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  without 
hurt  to  himself ;  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  date  of  his  dying — these  facts,  added 
to  the  strange  words  of  Je3us  concern¬ 
ing  his  end,  no  doubt  kept  the  story 
alive.  He  died,  however,  at  Ephesus, 
between  the  years  89-120,  a  full  century 
old. 

Verses  24-5.  This  is  the  disciple 
which  testifieth.  He  asserts  his  claims 
to  be  believed,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  been  an  eye-witness,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  worthy  of  credence.  And  there 
are  many  other  things.  John  was  not  a 
chronicler  of  the  three  years’  labors  of 
our  Lord,  so  much  as  a  choice  culler  of 
those  transactions  which  set  forth  mos 
plainly  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 
The  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books.  This  is  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  great  number  of  miracles  and 
sayings  of  our  Lord  is  implied. 

Amen.  This  is  a  pure  Hebrew  word, 
and  means  a  confirmation  and  seal. 
“Let  it  be  so”  and  “  so  be  it,”  are  popu¬ 
lar  definitions. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  Apostle 
John  is  with  God.  Yet  the  strange 
story  concerning  his  being  yet  alive,  can 
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in  so  far  be  true,  inasmuch  as  his  Spirit 
will  ever  remain  on  earth.  The  warm 
love  for  Jesus  dies  not  among  His  fol¬ 
lowers.  Persecution  with  fire  and 
sword  ;  even  death  and  the  grave — in 
spite  of  all  the  Johannenn  spirit  will 
ever  animate  the  true  disciple.  May 
such  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  ever 
pervade  us  in  our  work  for  Jesus,  so  that 
the  beloved  disciple  may  ever  be  said  to 
live  in  each  one  of  us  Then,  indeed, 
will  the  tradition  verify  itself  in  the 
noblest  possible  way.  Let  all  hearts 
gay — Amen. 


How  Joseph  Cook  Reads  and  Studies. 

Lyman  Abbott  writes  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union  :  Joseph  Cook  carries  a  rail¬ 
road  “  Shakspeare,”  and  prepares  his 
quotations  for  his  unique  lecture  on 
“  Shakspeare  on  Conscience”  on  the 
cars.  He  picks  up  everywhere ;  gathers 
everything.  It  seems  as  though  he  for¬ 
got  nothing.  But  in  private  he  bewails 
his  treacherous  memory.  I  never  knew 
a  student  yet  who  did  not  seem  to  grow 
indignant  with  himself  over  the  undue 
proportion  of  all  that  he  ever  learned 
that  he  habitually  forgot.  Mr.  Cook  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Yet  he  mar¬ 
velously  preserves  and  utilizes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  readings  His  methods  are 
peculiar.  I  violate  no  confidence,  and  I 
may  give  aid  to  students,  lay  and  cleri¬ 
cal,  if  I  report  here  these  methods,  as 
he  told  them  to  me.  This  preserving 
machinery  consists  of  three  pieces: 

1.  He  always  carries  with  him  a  cheap 
memorandum  book.  In  this  he  jots 
down,  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  a 
thought,  a  sentence,  a  figure  that  strikes 
him.  The  book  fills  up  quickly.  Then 
a  new  one  takes  its  place.  These  books 
are  dated  and  filed  away.  He  trusts 
his  memory  to  serve  as  an  index  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  the  date  of  the  reading,  the 
incident,  or  the  thought  there  noted. 

2.  He  also  carries  with  him  a  package 
of  commercial  note  paper.  Any  ex¬ 
tract  in  a  book  not  in  his  own  library, 
any  fact  or  figure  worthy  of  more  care¬ 
ful  preservation,  he  notes  on  a  half  sheet 
of  paper.  These  are  sorted  according 
to  a  few  large  titles.  The  homogeneous 
ones  are  pinned  together.  As  the  pile 
increases  they  are  sewed.  “  I  am  to 
lecture  to-night,”  said  he  to  me,  “on 


‘  Ultimate  America.'  I  put  in  my  bag 
my  package  of  excerpts  on  America — a 
hundred  or  more — and  look  over  them 
this  afternoon  as  a  last  preparation  be¬ 
fore  I  go  on  the  platform.”  This  method 
gives  him  the  full  use  of  his  resources 
in  each  subject  on  each  lecture. 

3.  He  has  not  the  contempt  of  some 
would-be  scholars  for  the  newspapers  ; 
he  reads  and  uses  them.  With  a  red 
crayon  he  marks  whatever  strikes  him 
as  suggestive ;  throws  the  paper  into  a 
corner.  Mr3.  Cook,  who  is  a  sort  of 
private  secretary  to  him,  as  many 
another  wife  of  many  another  busy  lit¬ 
erary  man,  cuts  out  the  marked  articles 
and  lays  them,  loose,  in  an  indexed 
scrap-book.  When  a  large  store  has 
accumulated,  Mr.  Cook  goes  over,  culls 
out  those  of  permanent  value,  and  pastes 
or  otherwise  preserves  them ;  the  rest 
are  destroyed.  “Permanent  journals 
are  useless.  They  are  a  waste  of  time. 
When  I  was  in  college  I  bought  an  in¬ 
dex  reruin,  but  there  are  not  twenty  en¬ 
tries  in  it.  A  note  book  for  suggestions, 
loose  sheets  of  paper  easily  classified  for 
extracts,  a  scrap-book  for  newspaper 
cuttings,  are  my  simple  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  results  of  reading.” 


Mr.  Wesley  once,  when  he  was  ma¬ 
king  a  collection,  urged  the  people  to 
give  and  in  this  way  to  lend  their  money 
to  the  Lord,  adding.”  The  Lord  is  a 
good  paymaster.”  These  words  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a 
little  boy  who  was  present,  that  he  put 
a  shilling  into  the  plate.  This  was  the 
only  coin  that  he  possessed.  He  fully 
expeeted  that  his  shilling  would  soon 
come  back  to  him,  and  as  time  passed 
on  and  it  did  not  return,  he  was  much 
disappointed.  So  at  last  he  told  his 
mother  what  he  had  lent  the  Lord,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  paid  him  again. 
“  Never  mind,”  replied  his  mother,  “the 
Lord  is  a  good  paymaster.” 

Twenty  years  rolled  away,  and  the 
boy  had  grown  up  to  be  a  very  rich  man, 
and  whatis infinitely  better,  areal  Chris¬ 
tian.  One  day  he  met  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  words,  telling  him 
also  how  he  had  acted  upon  them.  “And 
so,”  he  added,  “  The  Lord  is  a  good  pay¬ 
master ,  for  I  am  this  day  worth  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  trust  have  the 
grace  of  God  in  my  heart.” 
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LESSON  XXI. 


1879. 


Sixth  Sunday  after  Easter. — Sunday  after  Ascension. — Sunday  before  Pentecost. 

John  xvi.  5—11. 


THE  SUBJECT. — THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  ASCENSION. 


5.  But  now  I  go  my  way  to  him  that  sent  me, 
and  none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

G.  But  because  1  have  said  these  things  unto 
you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart. 

7.  Nevertheless,  I  tell  you  the  truth :  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  onto  you; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you. 


8.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg¬ 
ment  : 

9.  Of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me : 

10.  Of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more : 

11.  Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  i3  judged. 


QUESTIONS. 


Between  what  two  facts  does  this  Lord’s  Day 
stand  ?  ±iow  may  we  designate  it,  then  ?  Sixth 
Sunday  after  Easter ;  Sunday  after  Ascension  ; 
the  Sunday  before  Pentecost. 

Wbat  are  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  Ascension, 
according  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ?  1.  He  is 
our  Advocate,  (Heb.  ix.  24;  Bom.  viii.  34;  1 
John  ii.  7).  2.  It  is  the  pledge  of  our  ascension, 
(John  xii.  26  ;  xiv.  2-4;  Eph.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  ii.  16)  j 
3.  it  opens  the  way  for  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson? 
Where  do  we  read  of  the  ascension  ?  Acts  i. 
3-11;  Luke  xxiv.  50-51 ;  Mark  xvi.  19. 

Verse  5.  What  does  Jesus  here  declare?  "Who 
had  sent  Him?  Whither  would  He  go  then  ? 
John  xvi.  28.  Had  they  asked  Him  before 
whither  He  would  go  ?  Chaps,  xiii.  36 ;  xiv.  5. 
"Why  did  they  not  ask  Him  now  ?  v.  6. 

6.  Do  men  sometimes  suffer  sorrow  to  shut 
out  all  hope  ?  How  is  it  with  us,  when  our 
friends  die  ? 

7.  How  does  He  now  endeavor  to  dispel  their 
sorrow  ?  By  telling  them  whither  He  is  going, 
and  why.  How  was  it  expedient  for  them  to  go 


away?  Could  the  Holy  Ghost  not  come  to  us 
otherwise  ? 

8.  In  what  three- fold  directions  does  the  Holy 
Ghost  perform  His  mission?  What  does  the 
word  reprove  mean  ?  Convince. 

9.  How  dees  He  convince  the  world  of  sin? 
What  is  the  mother  of  all  sin  ?  Unbelief.  Chap, 
iii.  16-19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16.  Did  the  Holy  Ghost 
so  convince  the  Jews  at  His  coming?  Acts  ii. 
37.  Is  that  even  yet  His  office? 

10.  How  does  He  convince  the  world  of 
Bighteousness  ?  By  showing  Jesus  to  be  our 
only  and  perfect  righteousness.  Acts  ii.  36.  Why 
should  they  see  Him  no  more?  Because  this 
sinful  economy  was  no  longer  worthy  of  His 
staying. 

11.  How  does  the  Holy  Ghost  convince  the 
world  ot  a  Judgment  ?  Chap.  xii.  31-32 ;  Col.  ii. 
13;  Bev.  xi.  15;  xii.  10-11.  Does  the  Holy 
Ghost  yet  convince  us  of  such  a  judgment  ?  Acts 
xvii.  31 ;  x.  42-44.  In  brief,  of  what  does  the 
Holy  Ghost  convince  all  hearts  ?  Of  our  sinful¬ 
ness;  of  the  necessity  of  righteousness;  and  of 
a  judgment  to  come.  Has  He  wrought  this  three¬ 
fold  knowledge  in  us  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXI.  Lord's  Day. 


54.  What  believest  thou  concerning  the 
“Holy  Catholic  Church”  of  Christ? 

That  the  Son  of  GoJ,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  gathers,  defends,  and  pre¬ 
serves  to  Himself,  by  His  Spirit  and  word,  out 
of  the  whole  human  race,  a  Church  chosen  to 
everlasting  life,  agreeing  in  true  faith ;  and  that 
I  am,  and  for  ever  shall  remain,  a  living  mem¬ 
ber  thereof. 

55.  What  do  you  understand  by  “  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints?” 

First,  that  all  and  every  one  who  believes 
being  members  of  Christ,  are  in  common  par¬ 
takers  of  Him,  and  of  all  His  riches  and  gifts  ;  I 


secondly,  that  every  one  must  know  it  to  be  his 
duty,  readily  and  cheerfully  to  employ  his  gifts 
for  the  advantage  and  salvation  of  other  mem¬ 
bers. 

56.  What  believest  thou  concerning  “  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  ?” 

That  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  satisfac¬ 
tion,  will  no  more  remember  my  sins,  neither 
my  corrupt  nature,  against  which  I  have  to 
struggle  all  my  life  long,  but  will  graciously 
impute  to  me  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that 
I  may  never  be  condemned  before  the  tribuna1 
of  God. 


1.  Father  !  our  hearts 'we  lift 
Up  to  Thy  gracious  throne, 

And  thank  Thee  for  the  precious  gift 
Of  Thine  incarnate  Son. 


2.  Jesus,  the  holy  Child, 

Doth,  by  His  birth,  declare, 
That  God  and  man  are  reconciled, 
And  one  in  Him  we  are. 
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Subject. — The  Benefits  of  the 
Ascension. 

General  Introduction.  —  The 
forty-ninth  question  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  asks  : — Of  what  advantage  to 
us  is  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven?  In 
the  answer,  three  benefits  are  noted  : — 1. 
His  Intercession  with  the  Father  in  our 
behalf,  (Heb.  ix.  24  ;  Rom.  viii.  34  ;  1 
John  ii.  1.)  2.  It  is  the  pledge  of  our  own 
ascension,  John  xii.  26  ;  xiiii.  2-4  ;  Eph. 
ii.  6;  Heb.  ii.  16).  3.  It  opens  the  way 
for  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  benefit  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
lesson. 

Comments. — AVe  come  now  to  a  new 
wonder  in  the  history  of  our  Lord — 
His  final  manifestation,  commonly  called 
“  His  Ascension.”  The  narratives  con¬ 
cerning  this  event  are  spare,  but  natu¬ 
ral.  “After  He  had  showed  Himself 
alive,  after  His  passion,  by  many  infal¬ 
lible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty 
days.  *  *  *  *  And  when  he  had 

spoken  these  things,  while  they  beheld, 
He  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud  received 
Him  out  of  their  sight,”  (Acts  i.  3-11). 
‘•'And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany;  and  He  lifted  up  His  hands 
and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  He  blessed  them,  He  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven,”  (Luke  xxiv.  50-1).  So  then, 
after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them, 
He  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,”  (Mark 
xvi.  19).  Mount  Olivet  was  His  last 
theatre ;  there  He  exhibited  Himself 
for  the  last  time  to  mortal  eyes.  In 
sight  of  Jerusalem  Jesus  was  born,  cru¬ 
cified  and  taken  up.  For  the  natural 
world  the  Ascension  was  a  withdrawal ; 
for  the  spiritual  world  it  was  an  arrival 
of  our  glorified  human  nature,  and  for 
Himself  it  was  a  ripening  of  the  God- 
man  for  eternal  glory. 

Verse  5.  He  declares  His  intended 
departure.  His  destiny  is  indicated  in 
the  words — to  Him  that  sent  me  (John 
xvi.  28).  “And  none  of  you  asketh  me 
whither  goest  thou?"  They  had  asked 
Him  that  question  twice  before,  (Chaps, 
xiif.  36;  xiv.  5).  The  reason  why  they 
did  not  repeat  the  inquiry  now  is  told 
us  in  the  following  verse. 

Verse  6.  Their  sorrow  over  His 
announced  departure  rendered  them 
forgetful,  and  blind  to  all  further  hope 


and  thought,  for  the  moment.  Just  so 
we  weep  when  our  friends  die,  without 
reflecting  on  the  glorious  rest  upon 
which  they  enter.  AVe, even,  too  seldom 
think  of  the  whither.  How  natural  is 
this  account ! 

Verse  7.  But  He  now  breaks  theii 
gloom  with  a  brilliant  ray  of  light,  by 
reminding  them  of  the  place  He  is  going 
to,  and  wherefore  He  tells  them  the 
whither  and  the  why.  Because  of  their 
sorrow,  He  calls  the  Holy  Gho9t  the 
Comforter.  It  is  expedient  for  you  that 
I  go  away.  He  would  have  them  think 
of  the  gain  which  a  temporary  loss  will 
bring.  According  to  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption,  the  Holy  Ghost  had  no  chan¬ 
nel  or  way  by  which  He  could  come  to 
or  enter  our  spirits,  save  through  the 
glorified  humanity  of  our  Lord — “  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,”  (1  Tim.ii.  5). 

Verse  8.  The  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  three  different  directions,  is 
taught  us  here.  Let  us  read  the  word 
reprove  in  the  sense  of  convince.  Of 
three  things  He  will  convince  the  world 
— Jews  and  Gentiles: — 1.  Of  Sin  ;  2. 
Of  Righteousness  ;  3.  Of  Judgment. 

Verse  9.  Of  Sin.  The  Holy  Ghost 
will  convince  (1)  the  Jews  of  the  great 
sin  which  their  unbelief  towards  Christ 
involved  them  in.  Though  foretold  by 
their  own  Prophets,  they  did  not  accept 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  See  how  He  con¬ 
victed  them  of  their  crime  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.  37).  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  (2)  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  of  the  sin  of  rejecting 
Christ.  The  sin  of  sins  is  unbelief. 
“He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,” 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  But  belief  of  any  sort 
will  not  save.  Because  they  believe  not 
in  me — that  is  the  core  of  all  infidelity. 
See  the  pointed  words  of  our  Lord  in 
Chapt.  iii.  16-19.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone 
works  this  order  of  faith  in  willing 
minds 

Verse  10.  Of  Righteousness.  Jesus 
had  been  cast  out  as  a  sinner  (Chap.  ix. 
24)  ;  condemned  as  a  malefactor ;  ac¬ 
cursed  of  God  ;  as  possessed  of  the 
devil.  All  these  charges  had  been 
heaped  upon  Him  by  the  race — Jew 
and  Gentile.  But  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  see  Him  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies — going  home  to  the 
Father.  See  Acts  i.  36.  How  fully 
was  He  vindicated ! 
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Ye  see  me  no  more .  By  this  utterance 
we  learn,  that  this  sinful  economy  is  no 
longer  worthy  of  holding  Him.  When 
He  comes  again  it  will  be  in  majesty 
and  glory,  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  a 
condemned  world.  By  His  resurrection, 
and  ascension  to  God,  the  innocence 
and  holiness  of  Jesus  is  read  in  the 
light  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  justified  in 
the  Spirit,  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  As  all  sin 
lies  against  Christ,  at  last,  so  likewise  is 
all  righteousness  to  be  found  in  Him. 

Verse  11. —  Of  Judgment — Satan  is 
the  prince  of  this  world!  Hot  that  he  is 
such  of  right;  but  he  is  such  by  being 
in  possession,  through  the  fall.  Through 
the  plan  of  redemption,  Satan  is  to  be 
dethroned,  a  sa  usurper,  and  the  world  to 
be  placed  in  right  relation  to  God,  its 
rightful  owner,  (Chap.  xii.  31-2;  Col. 
ii.  15;  Rev.  xi.  15;  xii.  10-11.)  The 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Apostles  demonstrated  this  coming 
judgment  upon  the  Jewish  world.  Hor 
does  He  cease  to  proclaim  this  judgment 
upon  the  world,  (Acts  xvii.  31 ;  x.  42- 
44).  Hence  He  speaks  in  the  present 
tense.  Our  Lord  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning. 

Practical  Thoughts. — In  a  word, 
the  Holy  Ghost  convinces  man  of  the 
sin  and  guilt  of  our  fallen  nature,  which 
reaches  its  ripest  fruit  in  unbelief  toward 
Carist;  of  righteousness,  to  be  obtained 
alone  through  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
and  of  a  judgment,  in  which  men  will 
reap  according  to  their  sowing.  May 
God  graciously  work  this  three-fold 
knowledge  in  our  hearts  !  Then  will  we 
truly  realize  the  blessings  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord,  in  our  evident  eleva¬ 
tion  toward  God  and  Heaven. 


Many  readers  of  the  Guardian  have 
seen  copies  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
painting  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  One 
sees  them  rare  and  rude,  in  the  homes 
of  all  nations.  He  represents  Christ  at 
a  table,  with  the  apostles  around  Him,  a3 
he  thinks  they  must  have  looked  when 
our  Lord  founded  the  Holy  Supper,  and 
gave  it  to  His  apostles  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  hired  guest  chamber  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Each  face  has  a  fitting  expression. 
The  Saviour  looks  calm  and  sad  as 
“  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 


grief.”  John’s  meek,  loving  face  is 
nearest  to  Him.  In  groups  of  three, 
the  apostles  are  passing  the  question 
round:  “Is  it  I.”  Peter  softly  speaks 
something  into  the  ear  of  John,  while 
Judas  at  his  side  turns  his  dark  face 
around  to  hear  what  is  said.  The  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  painting  on  the  plastered 
wall  of  a  refectory  of  a  convent  in 
Milan,  has  been  disfigured  and  picked 
apart  by  time  and  by  vandal  tourists. 
But  thousands  of  copies  have  restored 
its  leading  features.  Each  face  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  subject  of  study.  That  of  Judas 
mirrors  the  wicked  soul  of  the  betrayer 
of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  before  he 
painted  this  great  work  da  Vinci  for 
long  months  visited  all  the  lowest 
taverns  and  places  of  vile  resort,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  head  and  face  bad  enough  for 
his  Judas.”  Judas  is  the  type  of  a 
large  class  of  betrayers  of  principle  and 
of  Christ.  People  in  prisons,  or  who 
ought  to  be  there,  who  are  always  ready 
to  barter  away  all  that  is  good  and 
right  for  selfish  ends.  If  another  da 
Vinci  could  paint  the  souls  of  such 
people  or  their  faces,  we  would  shrink 
with  horror  from  their  approach. 


An  Awful  Story. — There  was  once 
a  little  girl  who  had  a  way  of  say¬ 
ing  “awful”  to  everything.  She  lived 
in  an  awful  house,  in  an  awful  street, 
in  an  awful  village,  which  was  an 
awful  distance  from  every  other  place. 
She  went  to  an  awful  school,  where  she 
had  an  awful  teacher,  who  gave  her  aw¬ 
ful  lessons  out  of  awful  books.  Every 
day  she  was  so  awful  hungry  that  she 
ate  an  awful  amount  of  food,  so  that 
she  looked  awful  healthy.  Her  hat  was 
awful  small,  and  her  feet  were  awful 
large.  She  went  to  an  awful  church, 
and  her  minister  was  an  awful  preacher. 
When  she  took  an  awful  walk  she 
climbed  awful  hills,  and  when  she  got 
awful  tired  she  sat  down  under  an  awful 
tree  to  rest  herself.  Iu  summer  she 
found  the  weather  awful  hot,  and  in 
winter  awful  cold.  When  it  didn’t  rain 
there  was  an  awful  drought,  and  when 
the  awful  drought  was  over  there  was  an 
awful  rain.  So  that  this  awful  girl  was 
all  the  time  in  an  awful  state,  and  if 
she  don’t  get  over  saying  “  awful”  about 
everything,  I  am  afraid  she  will,  by  and 
by,  become  an  awful  bore. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


AMONG  OTHEFS,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISK.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30.00  per  hundred  copias. 

DR.  B.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  au  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 


RET.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSELL’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

RET.  DR.  IIARBAUGH'S  WORKS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “ Heavenly  Recognition,” 
‘‘Heavenly  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “Union  with  the  Church,” 
“  Golden  Censer,”  ‘‘Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Christologicai.  Theology,”  “  IIarfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 


ADDITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Boaft.  a* 
given  above. 
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Devoted  to  tlie  Socia.l9  Literary  and  Religions  Interests  of  Yonng 
IVI e ri  aixd  Ladies,  and  to  tb.e  Sunday-School  Canse. 

Rev  B.  BAUSMAN,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Guardian  entered  upon  its  XXXth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1879. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Our  venerable  friend,  Dr.  S.  R. 
Fisher,  of  the  Reformed  Church  Messen¬ 
ger ,  after  a  long  life  of  the  most  plod¬ 
ding,  prosaic  usefulness,  has  of  late  years 
taken  to  writing  poetry.  Now  and  then 
an  inspiration  of  the  muses  seizes  him, 
when  he  must  give  voice  to  it  in  verse. 
His  pea  has  furnished  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  translations  from  the  German  for 
our  pages.  Of  his  original  productions 
but  few  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
Recently  the  last  of  these,  entitled  The 
Doomed  Town,  has  been  published  in  a 
neat  pamphlet.  It  gives  a  graphic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  by 
’  the  Confederate  army,  in  1864.  As  he 
personally  and  bravely  fought  against 
the  destructive  flames,  and  witnessed 
some  of  the  wanton  cruelties  perpetrated 
against  the  suffering  citizens,  his  burn¬ 
ing  soul  boils  through  the  verses  of  this 
poem  in  a  characteristic  style.  The  in¬ 
cidents  furnished  are  known  to  but  few 
persons  outside  of  Chambersburg.  The 
poem  gives  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
tragic  scene,  and  along  with  Dr.  B.  S. 
Schneck’s  book  on  the  same  subject  will 
be  read  with  unabated  interest  for  many 
years  to  come. 


In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Lechler,  committed  mur¬ 
der  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  After  evading: 
arrest  for  a  while,  he  delivered  himself 
to  the  officers  of  the  law,  stating  that  he 
could  not  endure  his  mental  agony  any 
longer,  and  asked  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  crime  with  his  life,  which  he  did. 
In  1832  a  man  by  the  name  of  Schafer 
committed  a  murder  in  the  same  County. 
'After  evading  the  law,  he  reported  him¬ 
self  to  the  Sheriff  of  Frederick  county, 
Md.,  as  a  murderer,  and  asked  for  a 
trial.  The  agony  of  remorse  drove  him 
to  a  confession  of  his  crime,  and  he,  too, 
was  hung.  Conscience  is  an  irrepressible 
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monitor;  a  court  of  justice  in  one’s  own 
heart.  An  exchange  says:  A  negro 
was  hanged  at  Nashville  recently,  who 
it  is  said  might  easily,  by  availing  him¬ 
self  of  a  legal  technicality,  have  post¬ 
poned  his  execution  for  a  year.  But  he 
refused  to  do  this,  because  of  the  agonies 
of  remorse  he  was  suffering.  Even  when 
asleep  he  was  disturbed  by  visions  of  his 
murdered  victims.  This  experience,  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  a  fact,  i3  normal  in  its 
character.  Many  indeed,  sin  as  badly 
as  the  poor  negro,  perhaps  worse,  and 
yet  suffer  no  inward  pain:  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  they  never  will  suffer.  If 
there  be  conscience  and  sin  in  one  and 
the  same  soul,  thou  remorse  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  conscience 
to  awaken  and  act.  Then  comes  that 
biting  back  (re  and  mordeo)  of  the  soul 
upon  itself  whence  we  get  the  word  re¬ 
morse.  How  many,  even  though  their 
sin3  be  hidden  from  their  fellow-men, 
are  all  the  while  suffering  torture !  How 
many  more  are  laying  up  the  material 
for  this  torture!  There  is  but  one  rem¬ 
edy,  and  that  is  expiation.  Guilt  de¬ 
mands  punishment  just  as  thirst  demands 
liquid,  and  nothing  else  will  satisfy  it. 
That  punishment,  it  transferred  to  one 
able  and  willing  to  bear  it,  ceases  to 
harry  the  soul;  but  otherwise,  remains 
an  intolerable  burden. 


A  good  pastor’s  wife  is  from  the  Lord, 
and  a  bad  one  is — well  God  cannot  be 
the  author  of  evil.  In  the  privacy  of 
the  parsonage  she  toils  and  endures  at 
her  unrequited  task.  No  class  of  women 
do  so  much  for  which  they  receive  so  lit¬ 
tle  credit  as  the  noble  queens  of  the 
parsonage.  At  a  recent  tarewell  diuner 
given  to  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  wife 
by  a  number  of  New  York  ministers, 
Dr.  Prime  of  the  New  York  Observer,  in 
presenting  a  magnificent  bouquet  to  the 
wife  of  the  honored  guest,  addressed  her 
in  the  following  language  : 
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“Mrs.  Anderson — The  Baptist  pastors 
of  New  York  (I  am  not  one  of  them,  you 
are  probably  aware,)  have  requested  me, 
in  their  name,  to  make  this  presentation 
to  you  in  token  of  their  appeciation  of 
your  character,  their  admiration  of  your 
virtues,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  aid 
and  comfort  you  have  rendered  to  your 
distinguished  and  noble  husband  in  the 
arduous  labors  of  his  ministry  among  us. 
We  recognize  in  the  beauty  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  these  flowers  fit  emblems  of  the 
virtues  that  adorn  and  hallow  the  true 
woman,  wife  and  mother,  whom  we  de¬ 
light  to  honor.  As  I  have  listened  this  i 
evening  to  the  high  and  well-deserved 
eulogies  of  my  friend  and  brother,  I  have 
been  thinking  how  much  of  the  praise 
belonged  to  one  who,  in  the  retirement 
of  domestic  life,  with  modesty  excelled 
only  by  her  devotion,  had  been  the  in- 
spirer,  consoler  and  support  of  him  who 
had  the  public  burden  of  life  to  bear. 
For  the  world  does  not  know,  when  the 
pastor  comes  to  his  work  with  vigor, 
freshness,  elasticity,  joy  and  power,  that 
he  owes  more  of  it,  than  to  all  else  in  the 
universe,  to  the  inspiration  he  draws 
from  God  Himself  and  the  wife  he  loves. 
President  Edwards  was  expected  to 
preach  on  a  certain  occasion  in  a  place 
where  he  was  a  stranger,  and  being  de¬ 
tained  on  the  road,  did  not  reach  the 
church  until  a  very  humble  preacher 
had  been  set  at  the  sermon.  As  he  was 
beginning  with  an  apology  and  making 
a  glowing  eulogy  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the 
great  man  entered  unperceived  and  heard 
it  all.  After  service,  when  the  preacher 
learned  that  he  had  said  all  this  in  the 
hearing  of  Dr.  Edwards,  he  declared  to 
him :  4  It  is  all  true  of  you,  sir ;  but  I 
am  told  that  Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  far  better 
man  than  you  are.’  Dr.  Anderson  may 
apply  the  story.  But  they  are  one :  one 
in  heart  and  work  and  usefulness  and 
honor.” 


A  plain  country  parson  lately  told 
us  in  substance  the  following :  A  certain 
congregation  was  composed  of  penurious 
people.  Their  good  pastor  had  at  first 
been  receiving  a  bare  support,  for  which 
he  annually  held  twelve  services.  As 
time  passed  on  his  little  salary  annually 
dimin’shed;  at  length  to  less  than  forty 
dollars.  With  this  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  family.  He  frankly  told 


his  consistory.  They  called  a  congrega¬ 
tional  meeting.  The  members  were  not 
only  opposed  to  an  increase  of  salary, 
but  adopted  a  resolution  to  abolish  the 
office  of  a  regular  pastor,  and  thus  save 
the  money  paid  for  his  salary.  Their 
plan  was  that  each  male  member  of  the 
congregation  should  preach  in  turn.  For 
the  first  sermon  they  selected  one  of  the 
more  intelligent  brethren.  At  10  o’clock 
of  a  certain  Sunday  morning  the  church 
was  unusually  crowded,  with  a  congre¬ 
gation  curious  to  hear  their  plow  neigh¬ 
bor’s  performance.  After  giving  out  a 
hymn,  reading  a  prayer,  and  Scripture 
lesson  at  the  altar,  he  ascended  the  high 
“wine  glass”  pulpit,  read  his  text,  and 
preached  the  following  sermon.  Look¬ 
ing  to  one  side  of  the  church,  he  said: 
“We  are,  and  we  are.”  Then  he  turned 
his  remarks  to  the  other  side  of  the 
church:  “We  are,  and  we  are;”  and  as 
his  eyes  turned  to  every  corner  of  the 
building,  he  continued:  “We  are,  and 
we  are.”  One  of  the  hearers  who  could 
endure  the  sermon  no  longer,  exclaimed  : 
“  What  are  we? 

“Why  fools,”  replied  the  preacher, 
“  else  we  would  let  those  preach  who 
are  able  to  do  it.” 

This  cured  the  congregation  of  its 
folly,  and  thereafter  the  regular  pastor 
was  decently  supported.  Not  every  man, 
be  he  never  sp  good  a  farmer  or  mechan¬ 
ic,  is  fit  to  preach  the  gospel.  All  of 
which  illustrates  the  old  German  adage  ; 
“  Schumacher,  bleibe  bei  deinera  Leist.” 
Or  as  the  Latins  have  it :  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam,  ‘  ‘  Let  not  the  cobbler  go  be¬ 
yond  his  last.”  This  saying  had  its 
origin  in  just  this  folly  of  a  man  in  ven¬ 
turing  a  show  of  knowdedge  beyond  his 
sphere.  A  shoemaker  had  pointed  out 
an  error  in  the  shoe-latchet  of  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Apelles.  The  great  artist 
thankfully  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
corrected  his  picture  accordingly.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  the  mechanic  essayed 
a  criticism  of  the  outline  of  the  figure 
whose  shoes  he  had  improved.  At  once 
Apelles  replied  “  Keep  to  your  trade. 
You  know7  about  shoemaking  but  not 
about  anatomy.”  The  reminder  of  the 
Grecian  painter  is  in  order  at  many 
times,  when  the  man  of/aith  or  the  man 
of  fact  goes  beyond  his  legitimate  sphere 
to  give  instruction  in  a  sphere  with 
which  he  is  at  best  but  partly  familiar. 
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Macaulay,  the  English  historian, 
says:  “Had  not  England  during  three 
hundred  years  observed  the  Lord’s  day 
as  a  day  of  rest,  had  her  people  spent 
this  day  in  hoeing  and  spading,  in  ham¬ 
mering  and  toiling,  we  would  be  a  far 
poorer  and  less  civilized  people.”  All 
the  world  over,  the  Sabbath  keeping 
nations  are  the  most  prosperous  in  a 
commercial,  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view. 


The  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens  has  more 
mind  in  proportion  to  his  bodily  bulk 
than  any  man  in  America.  With  a  sickly, 
puny  presence,  a  sallow  shrivelled  face 
and  a  fine,  piping  voice,  he  has  become 
a  character  whom  all  the  visitors  to  the 
halls  of  Congress  desire  to  see.  With¬ 
out  the  powers  of  locomotion,  he  must 
be  carried  from  place  to  place  by  his 
servants.  His  weakness  keeps  him  in 
his  chair.  He  never  in  the  hall  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  removes  his  stove-pipe  hat, 
and  the  wearing  of  it  adds  to  his  weird 
and  almost  uncanny  appearance.  His 
eyes  look  bright  and  sharp  as  they  peer 
out  from  beneath  the  tile,  which  is  well 
pulled  down  over  his  brow;  hi3  cheeks 
are  hollow  and  sunken,  and  his  skin  re¬ 
sembles  parchment.  Like  an  old  woman 
in  her  rocking-chair,  he  keeps  himself  in 
constant  motion  by  gently  propelling  his 
chair  back  and  forth.  When  he  speaks 
the  members  leave  their  seats  and  gather 
around  him,  as  near  to  his  person  as  pos¬ 
sible.  His  voice  is  so  weak  that  the 
galleries  only  catch  an  occasional  word. 
In  this  frail  tenement  dwells  an  active 
scholarly  mind.  He  has  more  brains 
than  many  men  of  four  times  his  balk. 
The  late  John  P.  Hale  of  New  England, 
a  robust,  ruddy-faced,  stout  gentleman, 
being  full  cf  fun,  one  day  said  to  the 
diminutive  Georgian  :  *■  Stephens,  I  have 
a  mind  to  swallow  you  entire.” 

To  which  he  received  the  reply:  “  If 
you  do  you  will  have  more  brains  in  your 
belly  than  you  have  ever  had  in  your 
head.” 

Stephens  beg'an  life  as  a  lawyer  in  a 
very  small  way.  He'  blacked  his  own 
shoes,  made  his  own  fires,  swept  his  own 
office,  lived  on  six  dollars  a  month  and 
spent  all  else  in  books.  Yet  when  he 
became  widely  known  as  a  statesman  and 
had  a  practice  with  more  than  ten 


thousand  a  year,  he  did  not  forget  his 
own  early  struggles,  but  on  the  contrary 
always  cherished  a  warm  sympathy  with 
young  men  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  un¬ 
der  difficulties.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
assisted  some  fifty  or  sixty  young  per¬ 
sons  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education, 
one-third  of  whom  were  taken  from  the 
common  school  and  put  through  college. 


A  Greeting  from  Jerusalem. 


It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
Dr.  D.  Van  Horne  and  Rev.  James  I 
Good,  two  pastors  of  Reformed  churches  of 
Philadelphia,  are  at  present  making  a  tour 
through  Europe  and  Asia.  The  latter  is  a 
native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  formerly  was 
a  catechumen  and  a  member  of  the  fljck  to 
which  the  editor  of  the  Guardian  minis¬ 
tered.  The  following  fraternal  private  letter 
was  written  to  us  from  Jerusalem  under  date 
of  April  7th.  Although  not  intended  for  the 
public,  its  contents  are  such  that  we  vio¬ 
late  no  rule  of  editorial  propriety  by 
giving  it  to  our  readers.  It  shows  how 
places  associated  with  the  earthly  life  of 
our  Saviour  strike  the  inquiring  mind  and 
impressible  heart  of  a  young  pastor.  The 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  writ¬ 
ten  has  worked  into  its  heading  four  neat 
photographs,  giving  views  of  the  Jordan, 
Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  of  the  Nativity  in  the  latter 
place.  The  pictures  are  large  and  distinct, 
so  that  c  ne  can  readily  distinguish  the  cor¬ 
rect  outlines  of  the  places. 

Ed.  Guardian. 

Dear  Friend: — Knowing  you  would 

O  J 

be  glad  to  hear  from  me  from  this  city, 
which  you  once  visited,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  send  you  Christian  greet¬ 
ings,  as  did  the  fathers  from  Jerusalem 
of  old  to  their  brethren  abroad.  I 
think  the  views  at  the  top  of  this  sheet 
will  recall  familiar  scenes  to  your  mind. 
The  country  looks  the  same  as  when  you 
were  here.  Perhaps  the  Mohammedan 
rule  is  a  little  less  stringent  than  it  was 
then,  owing  to  the  influence  of  England 
on  the  East.  TYre  went  through  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  and  over  the  Temple 
area  around  it.  Of  course  we  had  to 
be  attended  by  a  guide  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul,  and  by  a  Mohammed  m 
guard.  At  Hebron  we  had  to  proceed 
very  cautiously,  for  its  people  are  still 
v*ry  fanatical,  as  they  were  when  you 
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were  there.  Here,  at  Jerusalem,  we  vi¬ 
sited  the  Temple  area,  under  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  city,  where  Warren  made 
large  excavations  of  what  are  called 
Solomon’s  stables.  Through  an  entrance 
near  the  Damascus  gate  we  visited  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Quarries,  which  extend  down  un¬ 
der  the  mosque  of  Omar.  Here  Solo¬ 
mon  quarried  and  dressed  the  stone  for 
the  Temple. 

The  looks  of  the  people  remain  as 
they  were  at  your  visit.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Jews,  especially  those  at 
Hebron,  impressed  me  pleasantly.  Their 
complexion  is  fair  and  their  features 
regular,  very  much,  I  suppose,  like  those 
of  the  Jews  of  old.  In  some  cases  I 
have  had  my  reverence  for  alleged  sa¬ 
cred  places  sadly  shaken,  because  of 
their  improbable  identity  with  the  sites 
of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  at  the  church 
of  the  Nativity  they  show  the  altar  where 
the  Innocents  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  and  the  hole  in  which  they  were 
buried,  not  far  from  the  cave  where  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  born.  In 
the  latter  I  was  solemnly  impressed ; 
but  coming  to  the  place  of  slaughter  so 
near  by,  marred  my  solemn  impressions 
very  much.  At  Jerusalem  I  found 
only  a  few  sacred  places  in  whose  iden¬ 
tity  I  could  believe.  About  the  Mount 
of  Olives  one  is  always  sure,  but  Cal¬ 
vary  where  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
suffered  and  died,  I  cannot  find  for  cer¬ 
tain. 

Yesterday  morning  I  witnessed  the 
Palm  Sunday  service  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  glitter,  pomp, 
and  parade  of  forms  of  the  occasion 
failed  to  impress  me.  Indeed  I  am  losing 
faith  in  these  Eastern  Churches.  Their 
service  seems  to  be  purely  one  of  forms, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  left  out. 
This  church,  covering  the  reputed  site 
of  our  Saviour’s  burial,  is  still  guarded 
by  Turkish  soldiers,  who  hold  the  keys 
of  the  building.  During  the  service  I 
saw  several  disgraceful  fights  in  the 
crowd. 

As  the  site  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion, 
the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  north-east  of 
the  Damascus  gate,  is  more  satisfactory 
to  my  mind  than  the  traditional  Sepul¬ 
chre  within  the  city.  It  is  just  outside 
of  the  city,  at  present  surrounded  by 
graves,  and  in  some  respects  corresponds 
very  much  to  the  Calvary  of  the  Gospel. 


The  three  places  which  have  touched 
my  heart  most  deeply  thus  far,  are  the 
cave  of  the  Nativity,  the  place  (on 
the  Mount  of  Olives)  where  Jesus  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  and  the  Grotto  of  Jere¬ 
miah.  Gethsemane  has  been  turned 
into  an  artificial  flower  garden.  It  has 
been  stripped  of  its  original  features, 
looks  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  what 
one  would  expect,  and  hence  disap¬ 
pointed  me. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  the  country 
about  here  so  hilly  and  indented  with 
such  deep  valleys.  We  have  reached 
here,  however,  at  the  most  beautiful 
season.  Around  Bethlehem  the  fields 
are  covered  with  charming  wild  flowers. 
We  landed  at  Jaffa  (Joppa)  last  Mon¬ 
day,  and  reached  this  place  on  Tuesday 
night.  Thursday  and  Fiiday  we  spent 
at  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  To-day  we 
go  to  Mizpeh  and  Gibea  of  Saul.  To¬ 
morrow  we  expect  to  leave  for  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  Thence  we  will  travel  northward  by 
the  usual  route,  to  Damascus.  I  am  en¬ 
joying  myself  very  much.  My  trip  is 
setting  me  right  on  a  great  many  points 
in  sacred  geography,  where  I  before 
was  in  error.  To-night  I  was  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
which  at  this  day  and  place  was  to  me 
a  novel  and  instructive  occasion. 


Rum  and  Ruin, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Drink!  drink!!  drink!!!  Rum  rules 
the  day.  Rumshops,  beer  shops,  gam¬ 
bling  dens  in  every  square.  Brilliantly 
lighted,  pleasant  music,  and  people  of 
social  prominence,  help  to  lure  and  mis¬ 
lead  the  young  and  simple.  And  these 
are  the  doorways  to  other  places  of  sin, 
the  abode  of  her  whose  ‘ 6  feet  go  down  to 
death,  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell. 
Remove  thy  way  far  from  her,  and 
come  not  nigh  the  door  of  her  house.” 

I3  the  church  of  Christ  doing  her 
full  duty  in  this  matter?  Are  her 
‘members  doing  what  they  can  to  arrest 
the  evil?  How  many  persons  of  disso¬ 
lute  habits,  were  once  Sunday-school 
teachers  or  scholars,  and  members  of 
churches.  First  an  occasional  glass  of 
beer,  then  something  stronger,  then? 
then f  then?  Ye  good  people  of  God, 
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is  it  not  high  time  to  draw  the  bounda- 
ries  between  virtue  and  vice  promi¬ 
nently?  Beer!  How  harmless  the  word 
seems!  But  what  does  it  include  in  our 
day?  A  frequenter  of  a  beer  saloon — 
on  which  side  is  he  to  be  placed?  On 
which  side  does  he  place  himself?  Will 
he  urge  his  little  boys  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  respect?  The  beer  saloon 
is  the  preparatory  department  to  the 
grog  shop,  the  training  school  for  hope¬ 
less  drunkards. 

Should  not  the  church  of  Christ  cry 
out,  and  not  spare,  against  this  fruitful 
nursery  of  vice,  this  fountain  of  misery, 
this  desolator  of  once  happy  homes,  this 
bruiser  and  breaker  of  loving  hearts,  this 
robber,  which  plunders  wives  and 
children  of  their  bread  and  their  peace; 
which  turns  loving  husbands  and  fathers 
into  brutes,  and  kindles  the  fires  of  hell 
in  hearts  once  aflame  with  the  sweet  love 
of  God! 

I  have  seen  the  fond  mother,  after 
many  years  of  earnest  prayer  for  her 
boy,  rejoice  with  pious  pride  in  her 
manly  son.  And  I  have  seen  the  same 
mother  dying  of  a  broken  heart  because 
this  same  son  had  become  a  sot.  I  have 
laid  the  hand  of  a  pastor’s  benediction 
on  the  head  of  a  promising  catechumen. 
Gradually  he  was  misled,  lost  a  lucrative 
position,  sank  into  a  common  saloon 
loafer.  “I  have  suffered  the  torments 
of  hell  in  this  low  life”  he  confessed  to 
me.  Vainly  I  entreated  him  to  return 
to  his  Master.  He  is  still  a  pitiful  sight, 
the  wreck  of  a  once  noble  youth. 

The  broken-hearted  wives,  wThose 
homes  have  been  wrecked  by  the  fell- 
destroyer,  are  crying  to  the  Lord  of 
Sab  10th  for  comfort.  The  noble  manly 
being,  on  whose  arm  she  proudly  leaned 
at  the  bridal  altar,  has  been  robbed  of 
his  manhood  and  self-respect  by  strong 
drink.  In  the  privacy  of  her  home  she 
silently  bears  her  sorrow,  and  her  shame, 
telling  it,  not  even  to  her  children — only 
to  God.  Go  with  me  to  yonder  miser¬ 
able  hovel  and  look  in  upon  that  sad¬ 
faced  womaD,  as  she  sits  through  the 
lonely  night,  watching  for  the  return  of 
her  drunken  husband. 

“  Mark  her  dimm’d  eye, — her  furrow’d  brow; 
The  gray  chat  streaks  her  dark  hair  now, 

Her  toil-worn  frame,  her  trembling  limbs, 

And  trace  the  ruin  back  to  him 
Whose  plighted  faith,  in  early  youth, 


Promised  eternal  love  and  truth  ; 

But  who,  forsworn,  hath  yielded  up 
This  promise  to  the  deadly  cup. 

And  led  her  down  from  love  and  light, 
From  all  that  made  her  pathway  bright, 

And  chained  her  there  ’mid  want  and  stiif-, 
That  lowly  thing, — a  drunkard’s  wife.” 


Over  Land  and  Sea. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GERNANT. 


II.  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS. 

To  fully  appreciate  and  rightly  under¬ 
stand  any  one  particular  art  presupposes 
at  least  some  degree  of  ie3thetic  culture. 
Hegel’s  formula — “  Alles  ist  nur  schbn, 
so  weit  es  von  der  Idee  durchdrungen 
ist  ” — needs  first  to  be  accepted,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously  matters  not. 
But  in  a  certain  sense  all  art  is  for  all 
men.  It  speaks  a  universal  language. 
Although  we  may  not  always  be  able  to 
analyze  the  character  of  the  impressions 
produced,  nor  fairly  criticise  the  merits 
of  the  work  before  us,  yet  we  cannot  re¬ 
main  wholly  insensible  to  its  power. 
Genius  is  thus  self-authenticating.  Its 
greatness  and  genuineness  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  universality  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  In  proportion  as  it  addresses  men 
of  all  conditions  does  it  rise  and  fall  in 
the  scale  of  true  worth  and  permanent 
excellence.  And  while  artistic  training 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  authoritative 
judgment,  practically  the  first  question 
with  reference  to  a  work  of  art  is  not  how 
or  why  it  is  such,  but  whether  it  is.  It  is 
because  this  order  of  inquiry  is  so  gene¬ 
rally  reversed  that  the  truly  meritorious 
so  frequently  fails  to  receive  its  just  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  has  never 
suffered  by  any  such  false  method  of 
criticism.  The  fault  has  been  rather  in 
the  other  direction.  The  deserved  re¬ 
cognition  of  friend  and  foe  was  his 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  a  most 
prolific  artistic  career.  From  the  very 
beginning  his  transcendent  genius  as¬ 
serted  itself.  That  there  were  flaws  both 
in  style  and  composition  even  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  were,  and  are, 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  boldness  of  his  concep¬ 
tions,  the  richness  of  his  colors,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  details, 
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have  wrung  from  all  alike  an  unquali¬ 
fied  recognition. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  “prince  of 
Flemish  painters,”  was  born  at  Siegen 
in  Germany  on  the  29th  of  June,  1577. 
This  day,  set  apart  by  the  church  in 
commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  once  determined 
the  question  of  his  name.  Saints’  days, 
it  will  thus  be  seen,  are  not  without 
their  conveniences.  “  What  shall  we 
call  the  baby?” — is  often  the  occasion 
of  much  worriment,  sometimes,  indeed, 
of  serious  family  quarrels.  There  was 
certainly  no  such  disturbance  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubens.  For,  although 
sympathizing  with  the  Reformation, 
they  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
conviction  that  Providence  had  named 
their  son.  Young  Rubens  had  all  the 
benefits  of  a  good  education.  He  served 
first  as  a  page  to  the  Countess  Lalain, 
“but  his  decided  talent  for  painting, 
and  superabundant  energy  and  activity, 
made  such  an  idle  life  insupportable  to 
him.”  He  began  his  art  vStudie3  under 
the  instruction  of  Adrian  Van  Noort  in 
Antwerp.  Of  this  teacher’s  works  no 
specimens  remain,  although  he  has  been 
described  as  the  best  colorist  of  his  day. 
The  violent  temper  and  vicious  habits 
of  Van  Noort  drove  Rubens  to  more 
congenial  surroundings,  and  accordingly 
he  continued  his  studies  under  Otto 
Venius,  then  court-painter  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  “  In  1600  Rubens  undertook, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom  with 
artists,  who  looked  upon  Italy  as  the 
high  school  of  art,  a  journey  to  the 
south.”  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
as  illustrating  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  excellence,  that  up  to  this 
time  he  had  already  devoted  eight  years 
in  the  study  of  his  art. 

In  Italy  Rubens  soon  won  many 
friends  and  admirers.  Amongst  these 
was  the  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzago,  who 
became  his  enthusiastic  patron.  His 
fame  was  assured,  and  now  began  a 
career  almost  equally  divided  between 
art  and  politics.  To  possess  a  work 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Flemish 
painter  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  a 
connoisseur’s  reputation.  He  was  all 
the  rage,  the  lion  among  lions.  It  wrould 
be  interesting  to  review  his  diplomatic 
service,  for  he  possessed  decided  talents 
in  this  direction,  and  which  his  succes¬ 


sive  patrons  as  well  as  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  were  not  slow  to  appreciate.  But 
this  would  involve  historical  references 
out  of  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
His  repeated  visits  to  London,  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  his  identification  with  court 
intrigues,  and  his  love  of  display,  are  all 
the  more  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  his 
works.  Professor  Springer  in  this  con¬ 
nection  remarks:  “Near  a  thousand 
pictures,  many  of  them  of  colossal  di¬ 
mensions,  bear  his  name.  This  amazing 
fertility  may  be  explained  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  numerous  pupils 
who  frequented  the  workshop  were  em¬ 
ployed  upon  his  pictures,  and  that  he 
himself  possessed  wonderful  rapidity  of 
execution.”  Besides  Rubens  was  a  man 
of  unvarying  habit  and  system.  He 
was  no  laggard.  Shortly  after  four  he 
was  to  be  found  in  his  study,  and  while 
he  painted  some  one  read  to  him,  A 
ride  on  horseback  usually  ended  the 
day’s  duties,  affording  needed  exercise 
and  favorite  amusement. 

Rubens  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
the  amenities  of  domestic  life.  At  the 
age  of  ihirty-one  he  married  Isabella 
Brandt.  She  figures  prominently  in 
many  of  bis  pictures.  Her  style  of 
beauty  was  evidently  after  his  own  heart 
— robust  and  heavy.  To  this  circum¬ 
stance  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  far¬ 
ther  on.  She  died  in  1626,  and  of  her 
he  writes:  “I  have  lost  a  dear  compa¬ 
nion;  one  could,  nay,  one  should,  cher¬ 
ish  her  with  reason,  for  she  had  none  of 
the  faults  of  her  sex,”  This  seems  ex¬ 
travagant  praise  when  we  remember 
that  in  his  celebrated  “  Last  Judgment  ” 
he  represents  her  as  being  seized  by  the 
devil.  But  then,  she  was  hi3  most  con¬ 
venient  model,  and  in  person  well  suited 
to  portray  the  ideal  of  strong  and  pon¬ 
derous  animality.  In  1630  he  married 
Helene  Forment.  She  was  only  sixteen 
and  he  fifty-three.  Of  this  marriage 
Wyerman  has  written:  “He  soon  found 
out  that  court  life,  a  beautiful  young 
wife,  and  the  villainous  gout,  are  three 
blessings  which  an  old  man  can  well 
afford  to  dispense  with.”  Ten  years 
later  he  died,  leaving  Helen  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  well-to-do  widow.  Rubens 
was  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband. 
But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  deep 
down  in  his  heart  he  cherished  an  affec- 
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tion  for  a  lost  first-love  which  neither 
art  nor  family  could  wholly  supplant. 
Upon  his  death  one  of  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  paintings  was  for  the  first  time 
exposed  for  sale.  This  was  the  “  Straw 
Hat,”  acknowledged  by  critics  to  be 
**  the  most  beautiful  female  head  Ruben- 
ever  painted.”  He  had  steadily  refused 
all  proposals  for  its  purchase,  and,  when 
traveling,  wherever  he  went  the  famous 
picture  was  carried  with  him.  This 
circumstance  lends  plausibility  to  the 
romantic  story  of  an  earlier  flame,  a 
story  which,  even  though  based  on 
nothing  more  certain  than  a  generally 
accredited  rumor,  is  sufficiently  poetical 
to  believe. 

“Whom  first  we*  love,  you  know  we  seldom 
wed. 

Time  rules  us  all.  And  life,  indeed,  is  not 
The  tiling  we  planned  it  out  ere  hope  was 
dead.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ruhens 
was  born  not  in  Belgium  but  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  Cologne  no  less  than 
Antwerp  have  each  been  forced  to  yield 
their  respective  claims  to  such  honor. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  peculiarities  of  his  genius, 
and  inquire  as  to  the  chief  place  of  his 
labors,  there  is  no  division  of  opinion, 
no  conflict  as  to  fact.  We  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  very  highest  type 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  art,  and  Ant¬ 
werp  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
artist’s  career.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain  that  many  of  his  works  were 
executed  elsewhere,  for  Rubens  was 
never  inactive.  Even  when  traveling 
or  when  engaged  upon  missions  of  diplo¬ 
macy  he  invariably  turned  his  art  to 
account;  whether,  primarily,  to  secure 
court  favor,  or  to  increase  his  income, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  That  he  was 
avaricious  his  most  partial  biographers 
have  not  denied.  Benjamin  relates  how 
when  once  approached  by  an  alchemist 
claiming  to  have  discovered  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone,  and  who  “applied  for  a 
slight  advance  in  order  that  he  might 
construct  a  suitable  furnace,  in  return 
for  which  he  would  share  the  profits,” 
Rubens  replied  with  grim  and  charac¬ 
teristic  humor,  —  “You  have  come 
twenty  years  too  late.  I  have  found 
the  philosopher’s  stone  in  my  palette!” 

As  we  traveled  from  city  to  city  on 
the  continent,  and  in  every  gallery  of 


real  or  pretended  importance  found  new 
evidences  of  our  artist’s  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductivity,  I  was  at  last  forced  to  coufess 
that  I  had  grown  tired  of  Rubens.  And 
such  I  believe  has  been  the  experience 
of  most  tourists.  Familiarity  seemed 
to  have  bred  contempt.  But  in  Ant¬ 
werp  his  genius  stood  out  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  because  of  its  freshness.  All 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  keenest 
enjoyment  of  his  master-pieces  were  here 
present.  If  the  Antwerp  of  to-day  is 
les3  inspiring  and  imposing  than  the 
Antwerp  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  you 
miss  the  bustle  of  its  mediaeval  pros¬ 
perity,  the  brilliant  coloring  and  gay 
costumes  of  a  period  at  once  eventful 
and  unique,  yet  the  historical  landmarks 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  preserved, 
and  a  tolerably  vivid  imagination  soou 
supplies  the  rest.  It  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  to  see  and  feel  the  external  sources 
of  an  artist’s  inspiration.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  an  able  critic  remarks:  “The 
historical  significa:  ce  of  art,  the  neces¬ 
sary  cause  of  her  development,  can  be 
understood  by  those  only  who  will  ex¬ 
plore  the  scenes  which  witnessed  her 
life’s  first  dawn.”  Accordingly  Rubens 
was,  and  remains,  for  me  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  the  Netherlands’  greac 
capital. 

We  had  spent  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  last  July  in  the  museum, 
a  supressed  monastery,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  six  hundred  pictures,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  full  and  instructive  historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  Flemish 
art.  Here  we  soon  learned  to  recognize 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
most  celebrated  representatives  of  the 
Dutch  school.  The  afternoon  had  been 
reserved  for  our  long  anticipated  visit 
to  the  Cathedral,  itself  a  worthy  shrine 
for  the  master’s  most  celebrated  paint¬ 
ing — ‘‘The  Descent  from  the  Cross” 
This  is  one  of  the  few  of  his  pictures 
with  which,  as  reproduced  in  engravings 
and  wood -cuts,  the  majority  of  persons 
even  in  America  have  become  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Its  production,  by  the  way,  was 
not  altogether  spontaneous.  “A  dispute 
having  arisen  about  the  cost  of  a  wall 
which  separated  Rubens’  property  from 
that  of  the  Arquebusiers,  the  burgomas¬ 
ter  Rockox,  the  master  of  the  guild  and 
a  friend  of  Rubens,  persuaded  him  to 
paint  this  picture  in  order  to  equalize 
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the  price  to  be  paid  by  each  party.” 
Legend  has  strangely  elaborated  the 
story,  but  Baedeker  assures  the  traveler 
of  the  truth  of  the  account  just  cited. 
So  much  of  praise  has  been  awarded 
this  painting  that  it  wTould  be  almost 
presumption  to  attempt  its  description. 
In  my  journal  I  find  these  words  :  “It 
is  all  that  we  had  hoped  to  find  and 
even  more.  Its  grandeur  is  overpower¬ 
ing,  and  wre  were  loth  to  leave  it.”  It  is 
affirmed  that  Rubens  borrowed  the  idea 
from  a  painting  in  Kome  by  Daniele  da 
Yolterra.  Be  this  as  it  may  there  is  no 
lack  of  originality  in  its  treatment. 
There  is  energy  in  every  line,  expression 
in  every  feature.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
too  intensely  real.  If  good  taste  is  vio¬ 
lated  at  all,  it  is  in  this  direction.  The 
spiritual  is  subordinated  to  the  physical. 
Muscular  development  is  exhibited  at 
the  expense  of  bodily  suffering.  There 
is,  moreover,  little,  if  anything,  of  the 
Jewish  type  in  any  of  the  figures.  His 
models  are  essentially  Flemish,  modified 
by  the  conventionalities  of  mythological 
art  which  dealt  so  largely  in  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  animal  life.  And  in  this 
particular  Rubens  is  unrivalled.  Whilst 
one  can  hardly  approve  of  the  giossness 
of  his  conceptions  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  is  true  to  nature  under  the  form 
which  he  seeks  to  portray.  But  the 
Greek  mind  itself,  with  all  its  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  the  perfect  physical  organism, 
would  certainly  be  offended  at  the  un¬ 
couth  heaviness  of  many  of  his  men 
and  women.  This  is  the  case  in  nearly 
all  of  his  works.  He  painted  humanity 
as  he  found  it,  and  that,  too,  as  he 
found  it  in  Flanders.  Fior  was  he  at 
all  careful  in  his  selections.  Brawny 
workmen  and  fat  women  were  his 
models.  His  first  wife  and  daughter 
are  represented  under  circumstances  the 
most  varied,  —  unshapely,  ungraceful 
and  coarse,  whether  as  nymphs  or 
peasant-wives.  In  a  criticism  on  the 
truly  magnificent  altar-piece  —  “  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ” — occurs  the 
following  passage,  whi  h  I  venture  to 
quote  as  illustrating  this  point :  “  The 

Virgin  is  represented  among  the  clouds, 
surrounded  by  a  heavenly  choir,  below 
whom  are  the  apostles  and  numerous 
other  figures.  The  coloring  is  less  gor¬ 
geous  than  is  usual  in  his  pictures,  while 
the  ponderosity  of  flesh  somewhat  mars 


the  effect.  ‘Fat’  Mrs.  Rubens  is  planted 
as  firmly  and  comfortably  among  the 
clouds,  as  if  in  an  easy-chair,  gazing 
with  phlegmatic  composure  on  the  won¬ 
drous  scene  which  she  witnesses  in  her 
aerial  flight,  and  betraying  not  the  faint¬ 
est  symptom  of  ecstacy  or  emotion.” 

If  I  have  referred  rather  to  defects 
than  to  excellencies  in  the  compositions 
of  Rubens,  it  has  been  only  because  the 
former  are  generally  lost  sight  of  in  the 
presence  of  the  self-evidencing  power  of 
the  latter.  Our  judgment  is  never 
weakened  when  we  turn  an  impartial 
ear  to  both  sides.  Nor  is  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  genuine  merit  necessarily  lessened 
when  we  recognize  imperfections  and 
acknowledge  faults.  Honest  criticisms 
cannot  injure  the  deserving,  for  that 
which  is  of  permanent  worth  is  thereby 
made  to  stand  out  the  more  prominently. 
Contrast  always  tends  to  heighten  an  ef¬ 
fect.  Unqualified  and  equally  pro¬ 
nounced  admiration  for  every  sweep  of 
the  brush  in  the  hands  of  a  master  pro¬ 
ceeds  oftener  from  the  conscious  dread, 
common  to  us  all,  of  being  accounted 
without  taste,  than  from  positive  appre¬ 
ciation.  Better  out  of  the  world  than 
out  cf  fashion.  This  dictum  is  all-pow¬ 
erful,  and  not  only  carries  hundreds 
across  the  Atlantic  every  summer  but  is 
the  prolific  source  of  much  of  the  mean¬ 
ingless  enthusiasm  of  most  tourists 
whilst  abroad. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  artist  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  the  glory  of  Antwerp,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  I  have  tried  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  brief  sketch  of  his  interesting  and 
instructive  career.  Brief  and  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect,  it  may  nevertheless 
serve  to  bring  us  to 

“ - one  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  born  to  die.” 

Of  his  works  I  have  said  but  little. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  And  as  we 
wait  for  the  train  which  shall  soon  carry 
us  southward  into  the  Fatherland,  we 
need  not  regret  our  excursion  through 
the  Low  Countries,  nor  yet  our  delay 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schelde. 


Live  by  the  day ;  you  will  have 
daily  trials,  and  strength  according : 
leave  to-morrow  to  the  Lord, 
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A  Little  Help  Worth  a  Great  Deal  of 

Pity. 


I  have  seen  a  blind  man  walking 
Along  the  busy  street : 

I  have  heard  the  people  talking 

As  they  watched  his  shambling  feet: 

I  have  marked  their  words  of  pity 
As  they  saw  him  pass  along 
Through  the  overcrowded  city, 

’Mid  the  ever-busy  throng; 

And  I’ve  seen  the  bright-eyed  school-boy 
Leave  his  brothers  at  their  play 
To  help  the  sightless  stranger 
Across  the  busy  way. 

Ah  !  th z  pity  was  not  worthless, 

Though  it  lent  no  kindly  hand, 

But  that  little  help  outvalued 
All  the  pity  in  the  land. 

I  have  seen  tha  little  orphan 
Left  without  a  mother’s  care, 

I  have  heard  the  words  of  sorrow 
That  the  neighbors  had  to  spare ; 

I  have  known  them  say,  “  The  poorhouse 
Is  just  meant  for  such  as  she ; 

And  (though  very  sorry  for  her), 

“Well,  she  has  no  claim  on  me.” 

And  I’ve  seen  the  toiling  widow 
With  children  half  a  score, 

Take  the  little  lonely  orphan 
To  her  hospitable  door. 

There  were  fifty  folks  who  pitied, 

There  was  only  one  to  aid, 

But  the  one  excelled  the  fifty 
As  the  sun  excels  the  shade. 

I  have  heard  the  school-boy  sighing 
O’er  his  lessons  home  from  school, 

I  have  seen  him  vainly  trying 
To  master  some  new  rule, 

I  have  marked  the  words  of  pity 
That  his  brother’s  lips  supplied, 

And  I’ve  seen  the  dewy  teardrop 
That  yet  remained  undried. 

Then  I’ve  seen  his  mother  gently 
Take  his  blunder-covered  slate, 

And  with  loving  efforts  help  him 
Make  his  crooked  answers  straight. 
That  pity  though  a  brother’s 
Was  forgotten  in  a  day, 

But  that  loving  help  of  mother’s 
Will  never  pass  away. 

I  have  seen  a  little  two-year  old 
Stand  crying  by  a  brook, 

And  I’ve  marked  a  country  maiden 
Deep  buried  in  a  book  ; 

I  have  known  her  rise  up  quickly, 

Lay  the  treasured  work  aside, 

Lift  the  little  fellow  gently 

O’er  the  water  clear  and  wide  ; 

And  I’ve  seen  the  merry  sunshine 
Light  up  his  face  at  last, 

Which,  if  she  had  only  pitied, 

Would  have  still  been  overcast. 


Oh  !  let  pity  lead  to  action , 

For  the  wortd  is  full  of  need ; 

There  are  many  eyes  that  water, 

There  are  many  hearts  that  bleed, 
There  are  wounds  that  all  want  binding, 
There  are  feet  that  go  astray, 

There  are  tears  all  hot  and  blinding 
That  our  hands  can  wipe  away. 

For  the  blind  man  on  the  causeway, 

The  orphan  with  its  fears. 

The  school-boy  in  his  troubles, 

And  the  baby  in  its  tears, 

Are  all  like  a  thousand  others 
Whom  to  help,  if  we  but  try, 

We  shall  scatter  “seeds  of  kindness 
For  the  reaping  by  and  by.” 

Let  us  ever  act  as  brothers, 

Ne’er  with  pity  be  content, 

Always  doing  good  to  others, 

Both  in  action  and  intent. 

Though  the  pity  may  be  useful, 

’Tis  but  little  if  ’tis  all, 

And  the  smallest  piece  of  needed  help 
Is  better  than  it  all. 

Child's  Own  Magazine. 


The  Lessons  of  the  Ancient  Sepul¬ 
chres. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Rameses  the  Great — “  the  Napoleon 
of  his  day,”  a  noted  ruler  of  Egypt 
3,300  years  ago,  eager  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  had  large  statues  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  largest  statue  ever  known 
he  placed  in  the  temple  of  Rameseum. 
It  was  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  gra¬ 
nite,  and  weighed  nearly  900  tons. 
Herodotus,  who  saw  it  2,300  years  ago, 
says  that  its  inscription  was :  “  I  am 
the  King  of  Kings  :  if  any  man  wish  to 
know  how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie, 
let  him  surpass  one  of  my  works.”  Des¬ 
pite  this  pompous  epitaph,  1,200  years 
later,  Cambyses,  the  Persian,  threw  it 
down.  Now  the  statue  of  the  self- 
praised  monarch  lies  on  its  back,  with 
its  nose  knocked  off,  and  eyes  put  out, 
and  all  its  glory  in  the  dust!”  At 
Memphis,  then  a  great  city,  Rameses 
had  another  statue  over  fifty  feet  high. 
It  is  now  lying  flat  in  a  ditch,  with  its 
face  downward,  biting  the  dust,  imbed¬ 
ded  in  mud  and  water  during  part  of 
the  year.  When  the  Nile  overflows  it 
sweeps  heedlessly  over  its  owm  proud 
ruler.  When  the  water  subsides  the 
statue  is  literally  left  lying  in  a  mud- 
puddle.  Thus  Rameses  the  Great,  “  the 
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King  of  Kings,”  has  fallen  into  a  ditch 
— like  all  blind  leaders  of  the  blind — 
and  Egypt  has  not  enough  reverence  for 
his  name  to  raise  one  of  his  colossal 
statues  out  of  the  mud,  and  give  it  a  de¬ 
cent  place  in  its  museum. 

We  venerate  Egypt  as  the  cradle  of 
civilization,  and  not  without  reason. 
“  The  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,”  in 
which  Moses  was  learned,  at  that  time 
comprised  the  highest  learning  in  the 
world.  Their  temples, although  in  ruins, 
show  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill 
which  for  that  day  seems  almost  incredi¬ 
ble.  But  these  grand  temples  they  built 
in  adoration  of  birds  and  bulls.  They 
made  gods  not  only  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  but  of  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles ;  of 
the  apis  and  the  ibis  ;  of  the  serpent  and 
the  crocodile.  Many  of  their  grandest 
works  are  built  in  honor  of  a  deified 
brute.  One  of  their  favorite  divinities 
is  the  sphinx,  a  being  with  the  body  of 
a  lion  and  a  human  face.  At  Bakkara, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis, 
is  a  large  burial  ground,  which  for  many 
ages  was  buried  under  the  sand  of  the 
Lybian  desert.  Of  late  years  a  large  part 
of  this  cemetery  has  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth.  The  approach  to  it  used  to  be 
through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  extending 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Along  the 
sides  of  a  vaulted  passage  chambers 
have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Each 
of  these  contains  a  sarcophagus  15  by  8 
feet,  of  solid  granite,  finely  carved  and 
smoothly  polished.  How  such  a  heavy 
mass  could  have  been  brought  here  no 
one  seems  to  know.  Thus  far  thirty  of 
these  grand  monuments  lining  this  pas¬ 
sage  have  been  unearthed.  They  would 
be  fit  burial  places  for  kings,  but  were 
all  erected  in  honor  of  certain  sacred 
bulls.  On  the  walls  of  each  is  a  tablet 
which  records  the  birth,  death  and 
burial  of  each  particular  brute.  “  These 
were  the  gods  of  Egypt,  mother  of  the 
arts,  and  civilizer  of  the  earth.” 


The  Eccentricities  of  Ruskin. 


BY  PROF.  WM.  M.  REILY. 


Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  on 
Buskin,  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  the  following  question  might  arise 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  readers  of 


the  Guardian  : — If  Buskin  has  such  a 
high  conception  of  art,  and  is  so  tho¬ 
roughly  imbued  with  a  Christian  spirit, 
how  does  it  come  that  he  possesses  so 
little  influence  among  artists,  and  is 
to  so  so  great  an  extent,  sneered  at  by 
the  public  press?  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  he  has  a  great  many  eccentricities. 
Some  of  these  will  now  be  set  forth,  and 
an  opportunity  afforded  for  a  fair  ver¬ 
dict. 

But  first  of  all,  *  a  fact  should  be 
stated  which  redounds  much  to  his  cre¬ 
dit.  His  four  volumes  on  Modern  Paint¬ 
ers  may  be  regarded  as  a  monument  of 
gratitude  and  affection  to  the  honor 
of  a  noble  friend.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Buskin  did  not  compose  that 
work  with  the  object  which  so  many 
authors  have  in  view— namely :  of  pa¬ 
rading  their  own  learning  and  literary 
ability  before  the  public.  Almost  every 
page  glows  with  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  friendship.  Turner,  the 
landscape  painter,  was  overlooked  and 
neglected.  The  eyes  of  the  public  must 
be  opened  to  his  merit ;  and  if  it  re¬ 
quired  four  volumes  or  forty,  he  would 
not  stop  till  the  scales  dropped,  and  the 
artist  be  seen  in  his  true  light  and  cha¬ 
racter. 

Now  in  order  to  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
pose,  what  does  Buskin  undertake  to 
do?  Nothing  short  of  proving  that 
Turner  was  the  greatest  painter  that 
ever  lived.  He  says  so  expressly.  It 
is  true,  he  modifies  his  language  at  times ; 
and  from  the  praises  he  lavishes  upon 
Angelico  and  Tintoret,  one  might  infer 
that  he  placed  them  higher;  still  they 
surpassed  Turner  only  in  certain  spheres 
of  excellence.  He  explains  himself 
thus  :  “  Such,  then,  being  the  characters 
required  in  order  to  constitute  high  art, 
if  the  reader  will  think  over  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  .  .  .  he  will  see  how  difficult  it  must 
be  .  .  .to  rank  the  real  artist  in  any 
thing  like  a  progressive  system  of  greater 
and  less  ...  so  that  classed  by  one  kind 
of  merit,  as,  for  instance,  purity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  Angelico  will  stand  highest; 
classed  by  another,  sincerity  of  manner, 
Veronese  will  stand  highest;  classed  by 
another,  love  of  beauty,  Leonardo  will 
stand  highest,  and  so  on.”  Still  all  that 
landscape  of  the  old  masters  is  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  struggle  of  ex¬ 
piring  skill  to  discover  some  new  direc- 
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tion  in  which  to  display  itself.  .  .  .  The 
modern  school  therefore  became  the  only 
true  school  of  landscape  which  had  yet 
existed  .  .  .  and  Turner  is  the  only  great 
man  whom  the  school  has  yet  produced.” 
Accordingly  as  the  great  representative 
of  the  greatest  school,  Turner  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  landscape  painter 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Ruskin  certainly  has  a  right  to  choose 
the  principles  upon  which  to  base  a 
judgment.  In  selecting  them  he  has 
much  show  of  reason  on  his  side,  and 
employs  them  logically  and  skilfully  in 
making  his  point.  But  he  injures  his 
cause  and  brings  ridicule  upon  himself 
by  the  debasing  epithets  by  which  he 
seeks  to  degrade  the  rivals  of  his  favor¬ 
ite.  Before  reading  Ruskin,  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Salvator  Rosa  as  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  artists  in  the  sphere 
of  landscape.  If  any  are  mentioned  by 
such  writers  as  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Cou¬ 
sin,  Rauch,  and  Emerson,  it  is  one  or 
the  other  of  these.  We  had  never  heard 
them  referred  to  except  in  the  most  re¬ 
spectful  terms;  and  their  productions 
are  always  regarded  as  gems  in  the  great 
picture  galleries  of  Europe.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ruskin,  Claude’s  capacities 
are  of  the  meanest  order.  He  is  totally 
devoid  of  imagination.  He  is  senseless 
and  childish.  Turner  had  been  a  close 
student  of  him — but  “it  was  impossible 
to  dwell  on  such  works  for  any  length 
of  time  without  being  grievously  harmed 
by  them.”  On  Salvator  Rosa,  he  is 
still  more  severe.  “  His  baseness  of 
thought  and  bluntness  of  sight  were  un¬ 
conquerable;  and  his  works  possess  no 
value  whatever  for  any  person  versed  in 
the  walks  of  noble  art.”  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  of  the  great  artist  that 
“he  was  base-born  and  thief-bred.” 

But  he  does  not  confine  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  to  individuals.  He  pours  contempt 
upon  the  “  great  body  ”  of  the  ancient 
landscapists :  “  They  had  neither  love 
of  nature  nor  feeling  of  her  beauty ; 
they  looked  for  her  coldest  and  most 
common-place  effects,  because  they  were 
easiest  to  imitate ;  and  for  her  most  vul¬ 
gar  forms,  because  they  were  most  easily 
to  be  recognized  by  the  untaught  eyes 
of  those  whom  alone  they  could  hope  to 
please ;  they  did  it  like  the  Pharisee  of 
old,  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  they  had 


their  reward.  They  do  deceive  and  de¬ 
light  the  unpracticed  eye;  they  will  to 
all  eyes,  as  long  as  their  colors  endure, 
be  the  standards  of  excellence  with  all 
who,  ignorant  of  nature,  claim  to  be 
thought  learned  in  art.  And  they  will 
to  all  ages  be,  to  those  who  have  thorough 
love  and  knowledge  of  the  creation  which 
they  libel,  instructive  proofs  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  and  low  character  of  the 
truths  which  are  necessary,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  multitude  of  pure,  broad,  bold 
falsehoods  which  are  admissible  in  pic¬ 
tures  meant  only  to  deceive.” 

For  the  French  school  he  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  contempt.  “  Industry  they  have, 
learning  they  have,  feeling  they  have ; 
yet  not  so  much  feeling  as  ever  to  forget 
themselves  even  for  a  moment ;  the  ruling 
motive  is  invariably  vanity,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  therefore  an  abortion.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spheres 
of  art  to  the  ordinary  traveler  is  the 
Dutch  school  of  painters.  If  there  is  in 
one  room  of  a  royal  gallery  in  which  he 
is  prompted  to  tarry  long,  it  is  where  the 
Hollanders  display  their  sincerity,  good- 
humor  and  marvellous  technical  skill 
and  care.  No  one  who  has  given  any 
attention  to  them  will  fail  to  carry  with 
him  a  pleasant  and  affectionate  recollec¬ 
tion  of  their  graphic  and  thoughtful  re¬ 
presentations  of  domestic  life,  on  all  its 
sides,  sober,  joyous,  and  comic  ;  of  their 
pictures  of  outdoor  amusements,  and  bu¬ 
siness  ;  of  the  plain  and  homespun,  but 
honest  and  faithful,  delineations  of  pro¬ 
saic  human  existence  in  general. 

Hegel  speaks  of  this  subject,  like  a 
philosopher  and  a  man  of  sense,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“The  Hollanders  got  the  material  of 
their  artistic  productions  out  of  them¬ 
selves,  out  of  the  presence  of  their  own 
life ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  reproached 
for  giving  this  presence  a  second  reali¬ 
zation  in  the  form  of  art.  AVhat  they 
bring  before  the  eyes  and  the  mind  of 
their  cotemporaries  must  belong  also  to 
them  in  order  to  engage  their  entire  in¬ 
terest.  If  we  would  know  in  what  the 
interest  of  the  Hollanders  of  that  period 
consisted,  we  must  consult  their  history. 
The  Hollander  himself  to  a  great  extent 
made  the  soil  on  which  he  subsists,  and 
has  been  constantly  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  the  ocean. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  cities  and  the 
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country,  by  their  courage,  endurance 
and  heroism,  released  themselves  from 
the  Spanish  dominion  under  Philip  the 
Second,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  this 
mighty  emperor  of  the  world,  and 
achieved  in  the  religion  of  liberty  their 
political  and  religious  freedom.  This 
civil  industry,  this  enterprise  in  great 
things  and  small,  in  their  own  land  as 
well  as  beyond  the  ocean,  this  careful 
and  at' the  same  time  pure  and  handsome 
well- to-do-n ess,  the  joy  and  spiritedness 
of  self-confidence,  this  totality  of  their 
own  activity,  serves  to  explain  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  works  of  art.  But  this 
material  is  no  common  stuff,  nor  to  be 
approached  with  the  supercilious  air  of 
those  belonging  to  extra-polite  society.* 
In  this  feeling  of  a  noble  nationality 
Rembrandt  painted  his  celebrated  Watch 
in  Amsterdam,  V an  Eyck  many  of  his 
portraits,  Wouverman  his  cavalry 
scenes ;  and  here  belong  also  the  rustic 
situations,  frolics  and  comicalities.” 

Now  let  us  hear  what  the  English 
critic  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Dutch 
school : — 

“But  the  object  of  the  great  body  of 
them  is  merely  to  display  manual  dex¬ 
terities  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  this 
effect  on  the  public  mind  is  so  totally 
for  evil,  that  though  I  do  not  deny  the 
advantage  an  artist  of  real  judgment 
may  derive  from  the  study  of  some  of 
them,  I  conceive  the  best  patronage  that 
any  monarch  could  possibly  bestow  upon 
the  arts  would  be  to  collect  the  whole 
body  of  them  into  a  grand  gallery  and 
burn  it  to  the  ground.” 

The  fact  is,  Buskin  is  a  bundle  of  ab¬ 
surdities  and  inconsistencies.  He  has  a 
cordial  contempt  for  the  German  meta¬ 
physicians.  If  he  had  given  a  little  pa¬ 
tient  attention  to  some  of  them,  he  might 
have  been  relieved  from  many  of  his 
faults.  They  assign  to  art  its  functions 
and  limits  in  a  manner  which  commends 
itself  to  all  thinking  men.  They  furnish 
the  only  fair  standpoint  from  which  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  the  various 
spheres  of  art  as  well  as  of  its  individual 
productions.  They  would  teach  him 

*  No  English  could  possibly  bring  out  the 
expressiveness  of  Hegel’s  language :  ‘‘  Das  ist 
aber  kein  gemeiner  Stoff  und  Gehalt,  zu  dem 
man  freilich  nicht  mit  der  Vornehmigkeit  einer 
hohen  Nase  von  Hof  und  Hoflichkeiten  her  aus 
guter  Geselischaft  herankommen  muss.” 


that  the  old  Italian  masters  could  defend 
themselves  on  good  ground  and  say : — 
We  feel  called  upon  as  artists  to  do 
one  thing,  and  you  exact  of  us  another. 
If  the  task  you  would  impose  on  us  is 
the  only  legitimate  one,  we  could  accom¬ 
plish  it  better  by  abandoning  art,  and 
entering  upon  some  other  vocation  in 
which  we  could  find  resources  and  prin¬ 
ciples  more  adequate  to  the  purpose.  In 
throwing  contempt  upon  us,  you  throw 
contempt  upon  art  as  such ;  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  a  distorted 
conception  of  its  mission,  you  destroy 
men’s  confidence  in  and  regard  for  that 
important  branch  of  human  activity  to 
which  you  have  devoted  your  life,  and 
which,  according  to  the  divine  arrange¬ 
ment,  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  essential 
and  significant  element  and  factor  in 
the  onward  movement  of  history  and 
civilization.” 


Barbara  Fritchie  and  Her  Pastor. 


[Some  of  the  younger  readers  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  may  not  have  seen  Whittier’s  beautiful 
ballad  on  Barbara  Fritchie.  For  their  benefit 
we  will  give  it  a  place  here,  followed  by  a 
friendly  comment  of  it  by  her  spiritual  adviser.] 


Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 

Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 

Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall, — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 

Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Fritchie  then, 

Bowed  with  her  four-score  years  and  ten; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 
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Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 

Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

“  Halt !” — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
“Fire!’’ — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash  ; 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff. 

Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

“Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag!”  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 

Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word. 

“  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog !  March  on  !’’  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street, 

Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet  ; 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Fritchie’s  work  is  o’er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her  !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall’s  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Fritchie’s  grave, 

Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union  wave  ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  ! 

When  poets  fib  we  call  it  poetic  li¬ 
cense.  It  is  annoying,  after  one  has  had 
his  patriotic  heart  set  ablaze  with  such  a 
stirring  poem,  to  be  told  that  dame  Frit- 
chie  never  played  the  heroine  as  Whit¬ 
tier  tells  it.  She  is  no  myth,  but  a  verit¬ 
able  person.  Not  an  amazon  either, 
breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter, 
but  a  pious  matron,  loving  God,  and  es¬ 


chewing  evil.  And  whilst  Whittier  gives 
her  more  praise  than  the  actual  facts 
warrant,  she  was  capable  of  doing  all 
the  good  he  ascribes  to  her.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  ballad  one  might  reverse  the 
popular  saying  in  this  piece :  There  is 
more  poetry  than  truth  in  it. 

Many  of  our  readers  personally  knew 
Dr.  D.  Zacharias,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
now  of  sauited  memory;  a  most  genial 
brother  in  Christ,  a  warm-hearted  and 
impressive  preacher,  a  model  pastor,  a 
kindly  and  hospitable  host,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  guest.  His  amiable,  social  quali¬ 
ties  endeared  him  to  hearts  and  homes 
in  many  parts  of  our  country.  The  Syn¬ 
od  of  the  Reformed  Church  often  sent 
him  as  delegate  to  corresponding  bodies 
of  other  Churches  ;  an  office  which  he 
always  filled  with  acceptance  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Several  times  he  represented  his 
Church  in  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  America. 
During  such  a  meeting  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
he  happened  to  be  the  guest  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  family,  whose  members  loved 
him  and  his  ever  thereafter.  His  kind 
hostess  recently  furnished  the  following 
pleasing  reminiscences  of  Barbara  Frit- 
chie  and  her  pastor  to  the  Republican  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

In  the  June  of  1867,  a  General  Synod 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  was 
held  in  this  city.  It  brought  to  our  doors 
some  of  the  very  best  minds  and  char¬ 
acters  in  the  United  States ;  men  whose 
presence  among  us,  for  a  season,  was  at 
least,  a  benediction.  Our  citizens  gene¬ 
rally  offered  to  entertain  them  ;  we  said 
that  we  would  take  two. 

It  was  dinner  time  of  the  first  day  of 
Synod  when  a  very  tall  gentleman 
with  a  very  stiff  and  white  cravat,  wTas 
brought  to  our  house,  and  introduced  to 
us  as  coming  from  the  most  northern 
portion  of  the  State;  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  story — it  was  not  his  fault, 
poor  man,  that  clime  and  flood  were 
cold — only  that  he  contrasted  so  strongly 
with  our  second  guest — that  I  often 
think  of  the  two  men  as  negatively  and 
affirmatively  illustrating  the  oft  repeated 
quotation — “  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  earth  akin.” — So  came  our 
second  guest — he  begged  to  go  directly 
to  his  room,  and  refresh  himself  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  some  five  hundred 
miles  of  travel — he  had  come  directly 
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through  from  home,  and  I  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  introduce  him  here,  as  Dr. 
Zacharias,  pastor  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  of  Frederick  city,  Md. 
We  had  but  one  association  with  Fred¬ 
erick  City,  and  that  was  with  Barbara 
Fritchie.  When  the  Doctor  had  dusted 
and  refreshed  himself  he  came  out  into 
our  midst,  with  the  loving,  fatherly  air  of 
the  good  old  man— -he  was  glad  to  hear 
the  language  of  Quakerism.  He  had  a 
very  darling  daughter  who  had  married 
into  a  Friend’s  family — -in  less  than  an 
hour,  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  our 
children,  and  had  introduced  to  us  in  a 
few  warm  words  the  different  members 
of  his  own  household.  We  knew  how 
refreshing  were  his  daughter’s  hymns, 
and  what  a  treasure  the  son,  that  he  had 
in  Baltimore,  was  to  him.  Of  course  it 
was  not  long  before  we  asked  if  he  knew 
Barbara  Fritchie?  “  O  !  yes,  indeed  !” 
he  said,  “  I  was  her  pastor  for  many 
years,  and  I  buried  her.” 

We  were  delighted ;  Barbara  was  not 
then  a  myth.  We  crowded  fast  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Any  doubt  breathed  upon  the 
fact  of  Whittier’s  beautiful  ballad,  had 
been  to  us  as  a  wrong  done  unto  the  race. 
We  were  now  brought,  as  it  were,  into 
the  very  presence  of  Barbara  herself,  in 
the  person  of  her  pastor, — 

“  Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town,” 
had  she  held 

“  The  flag  the  men  hauled  down.” 

We  held  our  breath  and  waited  an¬ 
swer.  The  clear  kind  eyes  looked  truth¬ 
fully  into  our  own.  “  She  was  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind !”  he  said  quietly ; 
“  and  Frederick  itself  could  not  be  more 
truthfully  painted,  than  by  those  two 
lines  of  W hittier : — 

“  The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 

Green  walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland.” 

Singularly  enough,  the  churches  are 
all  grouped  together;  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  each  other.  But  Stonewall 
Jackson  never  could  enter  Frederick  in 
that  direction,  or  pass  Dame  Barbara’s 
house  in  doing  so — her  home  was  upon 
the  banks  of  Carroll  Creek  and  West 
Patrick  street.  Directly  opposite  her 
house  is  the  town  spring,  whose  waters 
have  bubbled  up  refreshingly  during  all 
the  years  of  our  bitter  strife.  Which 


ever  party  held  Frederick  was  sure  to 
be  represented  by  its  soldiers  at  that 
spring’s  side.  There  during  hot  summer 
days,  they  would  lounge  and  lie  in  the 
shade  of  Barbara’s  stoop.  You  can  see 
it  in  the  photographs  of  the  home,  that 
have  been  for  sale  everywhere.  Barbara 
was  lame  for  many  years,  and  walked 
with  a  cane.  If  the  boys  in  blue  were 
there,  old  Barbara  was  very  gracious ; 
she  would  come  down  and  lend  her  tum¬ 
blers  or  her  dipper,  give  biscuits  or  do 
anything  to  oblige;  but  she  v/as  very 
short  indeed  with  the  Confederates,  and 
would  drive  them  off  her  premises  with 
a  very  majestic  motion  of  her  cane  They 
might  occasionally  threaten  to  shoot  the 
old  woman,  but  she  had  her  wav  un¬ 
harmed.  The  nieces  who  made  the  fa¬ 
mily,  were  very  much  annoyed,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  said,  at  the  notoriety  Whittier’s  bal¬ 
lad  had  given  to  (heir  aunt.  It  was  no 
trifling  matter  in  those  troubled  days,  to 
be  a  marked  character,  when  one  morn¬ 
ing  the  streets  were  lined  with  blue  coats 
and  their  glittering  steel,  and  by  night 
fall,  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  them, 
they  were  gone,  and  the  Confederates 
had  the  town  in  full  possession. 

The  likeness  of  Barbara  Fritchie  sold 
at  some  of  the  fairs,  in  Philadelphia,  had 
been  a  great  trial  to  them.  They  were 
anxious  to  suppress  any  more  being 
taken;  they  were  quiet  folks  themselves, 
and  hated  publicity.  “Ay!  yes,”  said  the 
Doctor,  tenderly,  “I  was  Barbara  Frit- 
chie’s  pastor ;  for  nearly  thirty  years  I 
handed  her  the  cup  and  the  bread ;  at 
our  communion  service  she  always  par¬ 
took,  as  had  been  her  life-long  habit, 
standing,  and  afterwards  was  sure  to 
shake  hands  cordially  with  her  pastor.” 

My  husband  was  seventh  in  descent 
from  an  ancestor  who  was  whipped  in 
Boston,  for  his  allegiance  to  his  religious 
opinion — upon  the  day  that  Mary  Dyre 
was  hung.  Though  intimate  with  many 
clergymen,  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  sacerdotal  assumption ;  he  did  not 
like  the  man  who  thought  he  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  any  other  man’s  salvation.  He 
drew  a  very  sharp  distinction  between 
the  pastor  and  the  priest.  He  came  home 
one  evening  after  our  guest  had  retired. 
I  was  eager  to  tell  him  of  the  good  man. 
“Ay!  my  dear,”  he  said  decidedly,  “I 
lay  my  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.”  I 
fell  back  upon  my  intuitions. 
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“  Ne’er  to  me,  howe’er  disguised, 

Comes  the  saint  unrecognized.” 

I  was  sure  of  the  Doctor. 

They  met  at  the  breakfast  table,  anti 
they  enjoyed  each  other’s  society  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  afterward ;  but  my  husband 
was  not  yet  willing — to  my  very  great 
disgust — to  canonize  our  guest. 

The  last  morning  the  Doctor  was  with 
us,  he  was  to  preach  before  Synod.  He 
took  his  text  from  that  precious  prayer 
of  our  divine  Master,  for  the  oneness  of 
His  disciples — I  think  that  it  was  the 
21st  verse  of  the  17th  chapter  of  St. 
John.  I  did  not  hear  him,  but  my  hus¬ 
band  did ;  he  came  home  with  his  face 
beaming  with  pleasure — “The  Doctor,” 
he  said,  “  has  given  us  an  excellent  ser¬ 
mon,  and  the  seal  of  his  discipleship  in 
his  living  recognition  of  the  unity  of  all 
believers.” 

But  I  am  telling  you  more  of  Barbara 
Fritchie’s  pastor  than  of  Barbara  her¬ 
self. 

Barbara  Haner  was  born,  December 
3,  1766,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Her  parents 
removed  to  Frederick  City,  Md.,  when 
she  was  quite  a  child.  On  May  6th,  1806, 
she  was  married  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner, 
to  John  Casper  Fritchie,  also  of  Fred¬ 
erick  ;  and  she  died,  December  18, 1862, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  96  years  and  15 
days. 

Barbara’s  house  was  torn  down  before 
I  saw  Frederick,  to  widen,  I  think,  a 
mill  run  that  Carroll  Creek  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  water. 

A  cane  from  Barbara  Fritchie’s  win¬ 
dow-sill,  was  given  to  my  husband,  when 
in  the  autumn  of  1867,  he  attended  an 
agricultural  fair  held  at  Frederick;  and 
another  cane  was  given  to  Gen.  Grant  ; 
so  the  window-sill  has  become  historic. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872,  I  spent  some 
rich  days  in  Frederick  City.  I  saw  “  The 
green  walls  of  Maryland,”  and  the 
abundant  fruitage  that  they  hemmed  in 
on  every  side.  I  was  taken  to  see  Bar¬ 
bara’s  nieces ;  elderly,  plain,  but  very 
excellent  women.  I  had  the  advantage 
of  an  introduction  to  them  by  their  pas¬ 
tor’s  wife.  They  had  been  about  worn 
out  since  the  war,  by  the  hunters  of  rel¬ 
ics.  They  had  come  down  upon  them  in 
hordes  from  the  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  They  would  have  carried  off  the 
old  lady’s  roof  tree,  inch  by  inch,  if 
they  could  have  done  so.  The  family 


had  been  particularly  annoyed  this  au¬ 
tumn,  by  a  gentleman  and  lady  from 
Ohio.  They  insisted  upon  the  truth  of 
every  line  of  Whittier’s  ballad,  begged 
a  brick  from  the  old  fire-place — anything 
for  a  relic.  In  vain  the  quaint  old  la¬ 
dies  denied  their  Aunt  Barbara’s  valor. 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  army  had  never 
passed  her  door,  nor  had  she  ever  defied 
rebel  shot  with  her  old,  grey  head.  The 
strangers  were  indignant,  and  were  over¬ 
heard  to  say,  as  they  walked  out,  that 
they  could  not  believe  one  word  these 
old  women  had  said. 

The  Doctor  took  me  to  Barbara’s 
grave;  it  is  in  the  “God’s  acre,”  of 
the  Reformed  Church — a  flat  stone 
covers  it — I  gathered  some  grasses,  and 
the  Doctor  scraped  away  the  grass  to 
read  the  record  there,  remarking  as  he 
did  so,  that  he  had  not  before  noticed 
that  Dame  Barbara  was  some  years  her 
husband’s  senior  ;  and  the  waters  of  Car- 
roll  Creek,  in  the  diverted  form  of  the 
mill  race,  still  wash  around  her  last  rest¬ 
ing  place  and  that  of  her  husband’s,  and 
many  friends. 

The  strife  was  over  when  I  saw  Fred¬ 
erick  City,  and  to  me  it  is  ever  more  as 
a  vision  of  peace,  but  the  Rebellion  killed 
many  that  shot  and  shell  had  spared — 
and  among  its  victims  was  Barbara  Frit¬ 
chie’s  pastor.  He  died  in  the  March  of 
1873,  of  some  disorganization  of  the  heart, 
contracted  during  those  exciting  days. 

Under  lock  and  key,  among  my  trea¬ 
sures,  I  have  a  small  bottle  of  dark  red 
wine.  It  is  the  remains  of  some  given 
to  the  Doctor  at  a  congregational  party, 
by  Barbara  Fritchie,  and  made  by  her 
own  hands. 

When  Barbara  Fritchie’s  pastor  died, 
he  requested  that  some  of  this  wine 
should  be  sent  to  us.  It  is  sealed,  and 
will  descend,  I  hope,  to  generations  when 
Barbara  Fritchie  will  live  iu  unques¬ 
tioned  heroism.  For,  was  she  not — as 
her  pastor  had  said  of  her — equal  to 
any  emergency?  A  Friend 

Of  Barbara  Fritchie’s  pastor. 
Hudson,  April  4th,  1879. 


The  God  who  loves  the  penitent  sin¬ 
ner,  hates  his  sins,  and  is  determined 
that  he  shall  hate  them,  and  be  separa¬ 
ted  from  them :  this  is  good  news  to  a 
sin  sick  soul. 
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A  certain  official  in  St.  Petersburg 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  children 
without  any  means  of  support.  Ere 
long  mother  and  children  were  brought 
to  want.  The  little  ones  had  been  taught 
to  pray,  and  to  trust  God  for  daily 
bread.  But  the  bread  failed  to  be  sent, 
and  they  were  all  very  hungry.  At 
length  a  boy  of  seven  years  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  heavenly  Father : 

“  Dear  God  ! — My  sister  wishes  to  have 
something  to  eat.  Send  me  three  Copeken, 
so  that  I  can  buy  her  some  bread.” 

With  this  letter  in  hand,  he  hastened 
in  search  of  a  letter  box.  But  he  was 
too  short,  and  could  not  reach  up  to  put 
it  in.  Just  as  he  was  vainly  trying  to 
put  it  in,  the  pastor  of  the  family  passed 
along.  He  asked  the  boy  what  he  was 
doing,  who  gave  him  his  letter  to  read. 
Tears  rolled  down  the  good  man’s  face, 
as  he  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  go 
home  with  him.  Out  of  his  scanty 
purse  he  at  once  helped  the  needy  family. 
On  the  following  Sunday  he  took  the  two 
oldest  children  with  him  to  church — 
the  smallest  was  still  an  infant.  He 
preached  on  mercy,  and  told  his  people 
the  above  incident,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
two  children.  At  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and 
himself  carried  the  basket  through 
the  congregation.  The  gathered  gifts 
amounted  to  1,500  rubles,  equal  to 
$1,125.  In  this  way  God  answered  the 
little  boy’s  letter. 


Trust  in  God. 


“Mother,”  said  a  little  girl,  “what 
did  David  mean  when  he  said,  ‘  Pre¬ 
serve  me,  0  God,  for  in  Thee  do  I  put 
my  trust  ?  ’  ” 

“  Do  you  remember,”  said  her  mo¬ 


ther,  “  the  little  girl  we  saw  walking 
with  her  father  in  the  woods  yester¬ 
day?”  ’ 

“  Oh  yes,  mother.  Wasn’t  she  beauti- 
ful  ?” 

“  She  was  a  gentle,  loving  little  thing, 
and  her  father  was  very  kind  to  her. 
Do  you  remember  what  she  said  when 
they  came  to  the  narrow  bridge  over 
the  brook  ?” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  think  about  that 
bridge,  mother;  it  makes  me  giddy. 
Don’t  you  think  it  is  very  dangerous, 
just  those  two  loose  planks  laid  across, 
and  no  railing  ?  If  she  had  stepped  a 
little  on  either  side,  she  would  have 
fallen  into  the  water.” 

“  Do  you  remember  what  she  said  ?” 
asked  the  mother. 

“  Yes,  mamma;  she  stopped  a  minute, 
as  if  afraid  to  go  over,  and  then  looked 
up  into  her  father’s  face  and  asked  him 
to  take  hold  of  her  hand,  and  said,  ‘  You 
will  take  hold  of  me,  dear  father ;  I 
don’t  feel  afraid  when  you  have  hold  of 
my  hand.’  And  her  father  looked  so 
lovingly  upon  her  and  took  tight  hold 
of  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  very  precious 
to  him.” 

“  Well,  my  child,”  said  the  mother, 
“  I  think  David  felt  just  like  that  little 
girl  when  he  wrote  these  words  you  have 
asked  me  about.” 

“  Was  David  going  over  a  bridge, 
mother  ?” 

“  Not  such  a  bridge  as  the  one  we 
saw  in  the  woods;  but  he  had  come  to 
some  difficult  place  in  his  life — there 
was  some  trouble  before  him  that  made 
him  afraid,  and  he  looked  up  to  God 
just  as  that  little  girl  looked  up  to  her 
father,  and  said,  ‘  Preserve  me,  O  God, 
for  in  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust.’  It  is 
just  as  if  he  had  said,  ‘  Please  take  care 
of  me,  my  kind  heavenly  Father;  I  do 
not  feel  afraid  when  Thou  art  with  me 
and  taking  hold  of  my  hand.’” — S.  S. 
Visitor. 
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Speaking  Kindly. 

A  young  lady  has  gone  out  to  take 
a  walk ;  she  forgot  to  take  her  purse 
with  her,  and  had  no  money  iu  her 
pocket.  Presently  she  met  a  little  girl 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 

“  Please,  miss,  will  you  buy  something 
from  my  basket?”  said  the  little  girl, 
showing  a  variety  of  book-marks,  watch- 
cases,  needle-books,  etc. 

“  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  buy  anything  to¬ 
day,”  said  the  young  lady.  “  I  haven’t 
any  money  with  me.  Your  things  look 
very  pretty.”  She  stoped  a  moment 
and  spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  the  girl ; 
and  then  as  she  passed,  she  said  again, 
“  I’m  very  sorry  I  can’t  buy  anything 
from  you  to-day.” 

“Oh,  miss,”  said  the  little  girl,” 
u  you’ve  done  me  just  as  much  good  as 
if  you  had.  Most  persons  that  I  meet 
say,  ‘  Get  away  with  you  !”  but  you 
have  spoken  kindly  to  me,  and  I  feel  a 
heap  better.” 

That  was  “considering  the  poor.” 
How  little  it  costs  to  do  that!  Let  us 
1  earn  to  speak  kindly  and  gently  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering.  If  we  have 
nothing  else  to  give,  let  us  at  least  give 
then  our  sampathy. 

“  Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor, 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard  : 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word. 

“  Speak  gently;  for  ’tis  like  the  Lord, 
Whose  accents  meek  and  mild 
Bespoke  Him  as  the  Son  of  God, 

The  gracious,  holy  Child.  ” 

—  Carrier- Dove. 


If  a  teacher  is  to  be  absent  from 
the  Sunday-school  he  ought  to  secure  a 
substitute.  Of  course  he  ought.  He  is 
responsible  for  that  class.  He  must 
care  for  it  personally  or  by  proxy.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  this.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
school  authorities.  It  is  not  fair  to  put 
a  teacher  into  that  school  for  even  a 
single  day  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  and  current  of  the  school 
teachings;  who  is  not  approved  by  the 
superintendent  as  a  proper  member  of 
his  working  force-  Neglect  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  quite  too  common  in  Sunday- 
school  work.  Substitutes  are  put  in 


charge  of  classes  who  are  totally  unfit 
for  the  place  assigned  them.  Super¬ 
intendents  are  disturbed  by  finding 
classes  which  require  delicate  haudling 
given  over  to  those  who  of  all  persons 
ought  not  to  tamper  with  them.  To 
guard  against  this  will  require  extra 
work  on  the  teacher’s  part;  but  it  is 
work  which  needs  to  be  attended  to. 
The  subject  ought  to  be  talked  over 
between  superintendent  and  teachers. 
There  can  be  an  agreement  in  advance 
on  certain  substitutes  who  may  always 
be  called  on  when  a  vacancy  exists.  Or 
a  teacher  who  is  to  be  away  without  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  superinten¬ 
dent  may  designate  to  him,  by  note,  a 
substitute  who  will  respond  to  his  call — 
if  he  approves  the  selection.  Teaching 
a  Sunday-school  class  is  too  important 
work  to  be  trifled  with  by  anybody  and 
everybody,  without  regard  to  their  na¬ 
tural  fitness  or  special  training  for  the 
work. — S.  S.  Times. 


The  Safeguard, 


A  baby  crept  tb  his  father’s  knee, 

And  was  lifted  up  and  lulled  to  rest, 

Till  the  blue  eyes  closed,  so  tired  was  he, 
And  his  little  head  fell  peacefully 
At  ease  on  the  ready  shoulder  there, 
While  the  baby  hand,  so  soft  and  fair, 
Lay  like  a  shield  on  his  father’s  breast. 

Of  old  ’twas  said  that  when  men  drew  near 
To  fierce  temptation  or  deadly  strife, 

And  lost  their  way  in  a  maze  of  fear, 

Or  perilled  their  souls  for  worldly  gear, 

By  a  way  unknown  an  angel  hand 
Would  lead  them  out  of  the  dangerous 
land, 

Into  the  light  of  a  nobler  life. 

The  story  is  true  for  the  world  to-day ; 

We  see  no  white-robed  angels  mild  ; 

But  out  of  the  dark  and  perilous  way 
Where  men  and  women  forget  to  pray, 

Into  the  peace  of  a  purer  land 
They  are  led  by  a  gentle,  shielding  hand, 
The  hand  of  a  little  helpless  child. 

Sunday  Afternoon. 


The  more  you  feel  your  weakness  the 
more  you  should  cleave  to  Jesus,  who 
is  your  strength  :  let  the  ivy  be  your  ex¬ 
ample,  and  as  that  cleaves  to  the  oak, 
so  do  you  cleave  to  Christ;  he  that  do - 
eth  this  shall  never  fall. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


JUKE  1.  ILESSOX  XXII.  1879. 


Whit-Simday . — Pentecost  John  xiv.  26-31. 

THE  SUBJECT, — THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


26.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you, 

27.  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you.  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid. 

28.  Ye  have  heard  how  1  said  unto  you,  I  go 
away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me. 


ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  th© 
Father :  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I. 

29.  And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come 
to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might 
believe. 

30.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with  you  ; 
for  the  prince  of  thrn  world  come'h,  and  hath 
nothing  in  me, 

31.  But  that  the  world  may  know  that  I  love 
the  Father;  and  as  the  Father  gaye  me  com¬ 
mandment,  even  so  I  do.  Arise,  let  us  go> 
hence. 


QUESTIONS. 


On  what  subject  does  the  Lesson  dwell  to¬ 
day?  Can  you  tell  us  what  names  this  Lord’s 
Bay  bears  ?  Why  ?  What  fact  do  we  cele¬ 
brate  ?  Where  have  we  a  full  account  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  2d  chap,  of  Acts. 

Verse  26.  Who  is  called  the  Comforter  ? 
Who  is  here  said  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  How 
do  we  read  in  chapter  xvi.  7  ?  Does  the 
Holy  Spirit  then  proceed  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son?  What  is  to  be  His  mission? 
To  teach  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation. 

27.  Was  this  a  meeting  or  a  parting-greeting, 
here?  Was  it  customary  to  pronounce  a  bless¬ 
ing  when  rising  from  the  table  ?  It  was.  What 
was  the  peace  Jesus  left  with  His  disciples?  A 
sustaining  grace  during  His  passion  and  death. 
How  does  the  world  usually  utter  such  greetings 
and  farewells  ?  After  a  formal  and  unmeaning 
manner.  How  does  Christ’s  mode  differ  ?  Were 
the  disciples  sayed  from  too  great  a  sorrow  and 
doubt  by  His  gift  ? 

28.  In  what  ways  did  Jesus  go  away?  In  His 
death  and  Ascension.  How  did  He  come  again  ? 
By  the  Besurrection  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Was 
this  goiog  and  coming  always  the  same?  He 
experienced  a  change  in  each,  and  came  in  a 
new  and  more  glorified  manner.  Was  the  love 
of  the  disciples  alive  enough  to  rejoice  in¬ 
stead  of  sorrowing  over  it?  No.  What  was 
His  going  to  the  Father,  to  our  Lord  ?  His  Ex¬ 


altation.  How  is  the  Father  greater  than  Jesus  ? 
Greater  than  Jesus  in  His  human  nature.  How- 
are  they  equal  ?  la  the  Divine  nature.  (John 

x.  30). 

29.  Why  did  our  Lord  foretell  all  these 
things  ?  Did  His  foretelling  aid  them  during 
their  evil  hours?  Verily.  Might  their  faith 
have  died  out  entirely,  but  for  these  predictions  ? 
Yes. 

30.  Why  would  He  not  speak  much  hence¬ 
forth  ?  Bis  hour  was  drawing  near.  Who  is 
the  prince  of  this  world?  Satan,  (2  Cor,  iv,  4  ; 
Eph,  ii,  2).  Through  whom  did  he  come  ? 
Through  his  agents  or  servants.  What  does 
this  expression  mean  ? — and  hath  nothing  in  me. 
Will  have  no  power  oyer  me,  unless  I  volunta¬ 
rily  submit  to  it, 

31.  Why,  then,  did  Jesus  subject  Himself  to 
the  power  of  darkness  ?  To  show  His  readiness 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  redemption.  Whose 
plan  is  the  Gospel  plan  ?  God’s.  Whence  did 
they  now  go  ?  To  Gethsemane. 

To  whom  do  we  owe  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  Christ,  What  will  this  Spirit  work 
in  us  ?  To  love  God,  in  return.  Have,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  Holy  Ghost?  Do  we  not  grieve 
Him,  too?  Of  what  hymn  are  we  reminded 
to-day  ? 

“Come,  Holy  Spirit ,  Heavenly  Dove etc . 


CATECHISM. 


XXII.  Lord’s  Day . 


57.  What  comfort  doth  the  >s  resurrection  of 
the  body  ”  afford  thee  ? 

That  not  only  my  soul,  after  this  life,  shall  be 
immediately  taken  up  to  Christ,  its  head,  but 
also  that  this  my  body,  being  raised  by  the 
power  of  Christ,  shall  be  re-united  with  my 
soul,  and  be  made  like  unto  the  glorious  body 
of  Christ, 


58.  What  comfort  takest  thou  from  the  article 
of  “  life  everlasting  ?” 

That  since  I  now  feel  in  my  heart  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  eternal  joy,  after  this  life  I  shall  inherit 
perfect  salvation,  which  “  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  ’’  to  conceive ;  and  that,  to  praise 
God  therein  for  ever. 
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General  Remarks. — This  is  another 
remarkable  Lord’s  day — an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Sunday,  like  Easter  Sunday.  It  is 
the  anniversary,  or  yearly  celebration  of 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Read 
the  history  of  this  event  in  the  2d  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Acts;  and  relate  its  principal 
features  to  your  class. 

Pentecost  is  a  Greek  word  and  means 
the  fiftieth  day — counting  from  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus.  Whit-Sunday — White- 
Sunday — Whitsuntide.  In  olden  times 
the  catechumens  were  received  into  the 
church  on  this  Lord’s  day,  arrayed  in 
ivliite  garments.  Hence  the  name.  Tide 
means  season  or  time 

In  what  are  called  Christ’s  last  dis¬ 
courses  with  His  disciples — His  farewell 
words,  which  are  preserved  for  us  in  this 
Gospel,  Chapters  xiv;  xv;  xvi  and  xvii 
— the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  forms 
the  chief  consolation  which  our  Lord 
offers  to  His  followers  in  their  sorrow 
over  His  departure.  It  plays  like  sun¬ 
shine  over  the  dark  ground.  He  tells 
them,  that  he  must  leave  them,  indeed; 
but  that  he  will  go  to  our  heavenly 
Father;  that  he  will  open  Heaven:  and 
that  he  will  come  back  again  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  to  be  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life  for  his  people.  All  this  he  ful¬ 
filled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Like  the 
Sun,  while  it  is  in  the  heavens  and  yet 
shines  on  the  earth,  so  i3  Jesus  gone  up 
on  high,  to  be  always  with  us. 

Verse  26.  The  Comforter — Whom 
the  Father  will  send.  In  Chapter  xvi.  7, 
our  Lord  says:  I  will  send  him  unto 
you.  This  is  no  contradiction.  The 
Father  and  the  Son  sent  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  little  phrase — in  my  name — recon¬ 
ciles  both  sayings.  The  Father  sent 
Him,  by  and  through  the  Son.  They 
both  willed  and  acted  together.  Teach, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance. 
He  would  enable  them  to  understand  the 
Gospel,  and  refresh  all  things  that  might 
have  grown  dim  in  their  minds.  Only 
by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  men 
understand  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
plan  of  redemption. 

Verre  27.  Peace  I  leave  with  you. 
He  now  rose  from  the  table,  and  was 
about  to  pronounce  a  blessing.  It  was 
customary  to  utter  a  short  prayer  at  the 
close  of  a  meal,  as  well  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Some  pious  Germans  are  used  to 
say  Geregnete  Mahl-Zeit  on  rising  from 


the  table.  In  meeting  and  in  leaving 
His  disciples,  our  Lord  used  this  phrase 
— Peace  be  with  you  It  was  a  greeting 
and  a  farewell  saying,  at  once.  My 
Peace — Not  as  the  world  giveth ,  give  I 
unto  you.  The  every-day  salutations, 
our  greetings  and  parting  words,  are 
very  formal  and  hollow.  No  one  lays  a 
great  stress  on  them,  because  we  feel 
them  to  be  empty  things.  But  Jesu3 
puts  a  real  sustaining  power  into  His 
benedictions.  This  mysterious  grace 
kept  the  disciples  from  despair,  until  He 
come  again  from  the  grave  and  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  dead.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
this  peace-element  which  He  left  with 
them,  that  their  hearts  were  not  troubled 
with  too  heavy  doubts,  nor  afraid ,  that 
the  cause  of  their  Lord  was  wholly  lost 
in  his  death  and  departure.  At  the 
close  of  worship  the  congregation  re¬ 
ceives  the  benediction  with  heads  bowed 
down.  Then  we  do  have  some  sense  of 
the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  un¬ 
derstanding,  it  seems. 

Verse  28.  Again  he  recurs  to  His 
departure;  but  immediately  reminds 
them  of  His  return,  too,  so  that  the 
sting  of  His  going  might  be  removed  by 
the  thought  of  His  coming  again.  T  go 
away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  He  went 
away  by  His  death ;  and  came  again  in 
the  resurrection.  So  He  went  away  by 
His  ascension ;  and  came  again  in  the 
Spirit.  This  was  not  a  mere  vanishing 
and  re- appearing,  though.  In  each  de¬ 
parture  he  was  changed  into  a  more 
glorious  form,  and  returned  nearer  to 
them,  accordingly, — If  ye  love  l me.  Tins 
means:  if  ye  had  attained  to  the  fulness 
of  love,  ye  wou’d  rejoice  at  this  happy 
change  which  I  am  to  pass  through,  in 
order  to  dwell  nearer  at  home  with  you. 
Because  I  go  unto  the  Father.  Because 
I  shall  leave  the  narrow  limits  of  my 
earthly,  human  body,  and  ascend  to  the 
Father  Almighty,  so  that  I  may  work  in 
union  with  Him,  and  after  His  infinite 
manner.  For  my  Father  is  greater  than 
I.  In  Chapter  x.  30,  Pie  declares:  I 
and  my  Father  are  one.  In  His  divine 
nature  He  is  one  with  the  Father.  In 
His  human  nature  He  was  willing  to  be 
less.  But  now  He  was  about  to  be  lifted 
up  and  admitted  into  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  Father  again,  in  order  that 
from  His  holy  and  heavenly  exaltation, 
He  might  work  after  a  fuller  measure 
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upon  and  in  them.  The  natural  sun 
goes  down,  only  to  go  up  again  more 
grandly.  So  did  Jesus,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  come  down,  in  order  to 
go  to  the  Father,  that  He  might  send  us 
greater  blessings — the  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Verse  29.  And  now  I  have  told  you 
before.  In  Chapter  xiii.  19,  we  have  a 
similar  saying.  As  He  knew  that  his 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  would 
prove  stumbling  blocks  to  them,  He 
foretells  these  events  frequently,  that, 
when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe. 
Though  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  all  perplexity  and  doubt,  yet 
was  their  sorrow  and  unbelief  greatly 
mitigated  by  His  cautioning  exhortations 
beforehand.  It  was  by  virtue  of  His 
frequent  and  direct  foretellings,  that 
they  were  at  all  able  to  believe  during 
their  trying,  evil  hours. 

Vrrse  30.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk 
much  with  you.  His  time  was  growing 
short.  Very  little  time  was  left  for 
private,  confidential  talk.  For  the  prince 
of  this  world  cometh.  This  is  Satan,  (2d 
Cor.  4,  4 ;  Eph.  2,  2.)  Through  Satan’s 
agents  was  Christ  taken,  to  the  cross  and 
death.  And  hath  nothing  in  me.  Here 
He  assures  us,  that  Satan  has  no  right 
or  power  over  Him ;  that  He  had  the 
power  to  escape  the  might  of  Satan ;  but 
that  He  voluntarily  suffered  such  con¬ 
tradiction  against  Himself,  as  to  be  slain 
as  a  malefactor.  And  yet,  though  He 
submitted  to  all  the  power  of  the  Devil 
— still  Satan  should  have  nothing  in 
Him — not  a  hair  on  His  head  dare  re¬ 
main  under  his  yoke. 

Verse  31.  But  that  the  world  may 
know.  May  know  whatt  How  great  His 
love  to  the  Father  is,  that  He  should 
submit  to  all  this  humiliation,  in  order 
to  finish  the  work  of  redemption,  which 
His  Father  had  intrusted  to  Him.  The 
love  of  Jesus  towards  the  Father  is 
stronger  than  death.  And  this  love  He 
showed  for  us,  too.  To  what  grade  does 
our  love  for  Jesus  rise?  And  as  the 
Father  gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I 
do.  Here  the  filial  obedience  to  His 
Father  is  emphasized.  Having  once 
consented  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  re¬ 
deeming  the  world  from  the  power  of 
Satan  and  sin,  He  “became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.” 
(Phil,  ii,  5-11.)  A  rise ,  let  us  go  hence. 


How,  perhaps  after  another  blessing, 
they  sung  the  usual  hymn,  (Matt,  xxvi, 
30;  Mark  xiv,  26,)  they  rose  from  the 
table,  left  the  city,  and  went  into  the 
garden  of  Olives,  or  Gethsemane,  on  the 
road  to  which  a  part  of  the  following 
words  was  spoken.  It  was  midnight — 
about  the  time  the  Jewish  passover  was 
to  be  slain. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  Holy 
Ghost  came  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  By  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
we  believe  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
God  dwells  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  and 
works  peace  within  us,  with  our  fellow- 
men  and  our  Father.  It  was  all  wisely 
planned,  that  Christ  should  thus  depart, 
in  order  that  He  might  dwell  all  the 
closer  with  U3,  by  the  Spirit.  But  alas  ! 
the  suffering  of  Jesus !  The  way  of  the 
cross  was  our  only  way  of  obtaining  the 
Holy  Spirit.  What  love  and  obedience, 
on  the  part  of  our  Lord!  Of  a  certain 
saint  it  is  written,  that  he  could  never 
get  on  farther  in  his  pious  meditations 
than — The  Love  of  God!  To  what 
degree  has  our  love  to  God  ascended  ? 

Dear  Lord!  And  shall  we  ever  live 
At  this  poor  dying  rate  ? 

Our  love  so  faint,  so  cold  to  Thee  ! 

And  Thine,  to  us — So  Great  ! ! ! 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 

With  all  Thy  quick’ning  powers! 

Come  shed  abroad  a  Savior’s  love — 

And  that  shall  kindle  ours. 


Men  may  escape  the  law,  but  their 
own  conscience  they  cannot  flee  from. 
Many  years  ago  a  young  man  in  this  city 
was  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  law, 
an  offense  which  brought  social  ruin 
upon  himself  and  family.  The  man  and 
his  offense  are  forgotten  by  the  public, 
yet  he  lives,  and  lives  here  in  Boston. 
But  from  the  day  his  offense  was  dis¬ 
covered — although,  having  escaped  the 
law,  he  is  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases — he  has  never  been  seen  outside 
of  his  own  home  in  the  daytime.  Some¬ 
times,  under  the  cover  of  night,  he  walks 
abroad  to  take  an  airing  and  note  the 
changes  that  thirty  years  have  wrought, 
but  an  ever  active  conscience  makes  him 
shun  the  light  of  day  and  the  faces  of 
men,  and  he  walks  apart,  a  stranger  in 
the  midst  of  those  among  whom  he  has 
always  lived. 
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Trinity  Sunday.  Genesis  i.  1-5. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1.  la  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  3.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and 

and  the  earth.  ,  there  was  light. 

2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  teas  good : 

and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 
And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  5.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
the  waters.  darkness  he  called  Night.  And  the  evening 

and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 


QUESTIONS. 


By  whom  was  the  Book  of  Genesis  written  ? 
Moses.  When  ?  About  2000  years  after  the 
Creation.  What  does  its  Name  signify?  The 
Beginning  or  Generation.  Of  what  does  it  treat  ? 
Of  the  first  things.  How  large  a  period  of  time 
does  it  embrace  ?  2309  years.  What  is  its  best 
proof  of  truthfulness  ?  Its  simplicity.  Of  what 
does  this  Lesson  treat?  Of  the  Creation  of  the 
World. 

Verse  1.  Who  created  the  World?  What 
does  the  word  Gob  mean  ?  The  Good  Being. 
What  does  in  the  beginning  signify?  In  the 
morning  of  Time.  Do  we  know  when  that  was? 
No.  What  is  it  to  create  ?  To  call  into  being. 
How  are  we  told  elsewhere,  that  the  world  was 
made  ?  Psalm  xxxiii.  9  ;  Heb.  xi.  3.  Through 
whom  are  we  told,  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
Eph.  iiL  S;  John  i.  3 ;  Rev.  xix.  13. 

2.  What  does  without  form  and  void  mean? 
Not  in  form,  and  empty  of  life.  Do  we  know 
how  long  this  state  of  confusion  m&y  have 
lasted  ?  No.  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  here?  God’s  agents — air — wind, 
fire,  &c.  How  may  we  read  the  word  moved  ? 
Brooded ,  like  a  hen  over  her  yt>ung.  Do  we 
know  how  long  this  process  of  fermentation  con¬ 
tinued  ?  No. 

3.  What  was  God’s  first  creature,  then  ?  Was 


this  likely  such  light  as  camp,  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  sun  was  placed  in  right  relation 
to  the  earth  ?  Likely  not.  Are  we  told  how 
much  light  there  was  so  early  ?  No. 

4.  Why  is  light  spoken  of  here  as  good  f  It 
was  an  emblem  of  His  own  nature,  (1  John  i.  5). 
It  was  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  world  and  its 
creatures.  Wher  e  else  do  we  read  of  light  being 
good?  Eccles.  xi.  7. 

5.  How  may  we  think  day  and  night  came 
now?  By  the  earth  turning  on  its  own  axis. 
How  does  that  motion  produce  them  ?  By 
bringing  different  portions  of  our  globe  under, 
or  away  from  the  sun.  Why  is  it  said — Evening 
and  Morning  were  the  first  day  ?  Because  all 
had  been  night  before,  it  was  more  natural  to 
say  so,  than  to  speak  of  Morning  aud  Evening. 

Can  you  relate  the  work  of  God  on  each  of 
the  six  days  ?  What  did  God  do  on  the  seventh 
day  ?  He  rested  from  the  work  of  creation. 

N.  B. — As  this  is  Trinity  Sunday,  it  is  well  to 
remark,  that  the  word  Elohim,  which  we  trans¬ 
late  God,  implies  more  than  one  Person.  The 
Father  was  engaged  in  this  work.  So  was  the 
Son,  (John  i.  1-2),  And  the  Spirit  is  men¬ 
tioned  too.  The  Triune  God  was  active  in  the 
first  creation,  as  He  is  also  in  the  new. 


CATECHISM. 

XXIII.  Lord's  Day. 


59.  But  what  doth  it  profit  thee  now  that  thou 
belie  vest  all  this? 

That  I  am  righteous  in  Christ,  before  God, 
and  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 

60.  How  art  thou  righteous  before  God  ? 

Only  by  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  so  that, 

though  my  conscience  accuse  me  that  I  have  i 
grossly  transgressed  all  the  commands  of  God,  1 
and  kept  none  of  them,  and  am  still  inclined  to 
all  evil ;  notwithstanding  God,  without  any 
merit  of  mine,  but  only  of  mere  grace,  grants 
and  imputes  to  me  the  perfect  sa  isfaction, 
righteousness,  and  holiness  of  Christ ;  even  so, 


as  if  I  never  had  had,  nor  committed  any 
sin  ;  yea,  as  if  I  had  fully  accomplished  all  that 
obedience  which  Christ  hath  accomplished  for 
me ;  inasmuch  as  I  embrace  such  benefit  with 
a  believing  heart. 

61.  Why  sayest  thou  that  thou  art  righteous 
by  faith  only  ? 

Not  that  I  am  acceptable  to  God  on  account 
of  the  worthiness  of  my  faith,  but  because  only 
the  satisfaction,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of 
Christ  is  my  righteousness  before  God,  and  that 
I  cannot  receive  and  apply  the  same  to  my¬ 
self  any  other  way  than  by  faith  only. 


1.  Jesus,  God  and  Man, 

On  this  Thy  holy  day, 

To  Thee  for  precious  gifts  of  grace 
Thy  ransomed  people  pray. 


2.  We  pray  for  childlike  hearts, 

For  gentle,  holy  love, 

For  strength  to  do  Thy  will  below, 
As  angels  do  above. 
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Introduction. — The  book  of  Gen¬ 
esis  was  written  by  Moses,  about  two 
thousand  year  after  the  beginning  of  our 
time.  He  would  not  have  written  it, 
had  not  God  directed  him.  Its  name 
means  the  Beginning — the  Generation. 
It  contains  a  history  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  ;  of  its  earliest  inhabitants ; 
of  the  original  state  of  man,  and  his 
fall ;  of  the  first  religions  ;  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts ;  of  the  corruption  of  the  human 
race;  of  the  flood;  of  the  repeopling  of 
the  earth;  of  the  rise  of  nations  and 
kingdoms ;  and  of  the  Patriarchs,  from 
Adam  to  Joseph’s  death.  It  covers  a 
period  of  about  2,369  years,  and  is  the 
oldest  history  we  have.  It  is  so  simple, 
consistent,  and  impartial  in  its  narra¬ 
tives,  that  the  best  men  take  it  as  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  truthful  account  of  the  first 
things. 

Comments. — The  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  remarkable 
for  its  grand  simplicity  of  language. 
The  child  and  the  philosopher  can  both 
read  it  with  interest.  After  reading 
the  heavy,  tiresome  volumes  of  ancient 
and  modern  world-makers,  they  gladly 
turn  to  this  man  of  God  for  rest.  Let 
us  so  study  this  old,  but  true  story, 
then. 

Verse  1. — God  — His  Name  signi¬ 
fies  The  Good  Being.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  marks  the  commencement 
of  time ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long 
ago  it  was.  The  heavens  and  the  earth. — 
By  this  phrase  is  meant  the  whole  natu¬ 
ral  world — the  universe.  Created — 
This  world  did  not  always  exist;  but  it 
had  a  beginning — no  matter  when;  and 
that  beginning  was  in  God  its  Creator. 
He  called  it  into  being.  We  may,  of 
course,  Dot  ask  how  He  created  all 
things.  Could  we  understand  that,  then 
we  might  ourselves  make  a  world.  We 
know,  however,  that  all  was  done  by 
the  word  of  Jehovah,  (Psalm  xxxiii. 
9;  Heb.  xi.  3.).  We  are  also  informed 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  God  created 
the  world  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
(Eph.  iii.  9  ;  John  i.  3;  Rev.  xix.  13. 

Now  think,  whether  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  tell  so  great  a  fact  in  fewer 
or  plainer  words.  Many  learned  and 
pious  writers  contended  that  this  single 
verse  is  a  section  by  itself ;  and  that  a 
loDg,  very  long  period  elapsed,  before 


the  arrangement  took  place  which  is  so 
minutely  described  in  the  other  part  of 
this  chapter.  They  teach  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
formed  was  created  at  once ;  but  that 
ages  and  ages  went  by,  before  the  order¬ 
ing  and  framing  of  the  world  occurred 
out  of  chaos.  How  long  a  time  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  calling  of  matter 
into  being,  and  the  preparation  of  it  for 
life,  Moses  does  not  say. 

Verse  2 — Without  form  and  void. 
This  means,  without  shape ,  and  empty  of 
living  things.  It  would  hardly  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  tell  us  of  the  earth’s  waste 
and  desolate  condition,  if  no  interval 
had  occurred  between  the  Creator’s 
original  creation,  and  the  subsequent 
ordering  of  it.  But  if  such  a  period 
had  intervened,  it  is  natural  that  such  a 
description  should  precede  the  history  of 
its  later  adorning,  with  light,  life  and 
beauty.  It  was  Chaos — or  a  reign  of 
disorder  and  confusion.  Water  and 
vapor  surrounded  and  pervaded  the 
globe.  Neither  do  we  knowhow  long 
this  period  of  chaos  continued,  before 
light  was  extracted.  It  may  have  been 
a  great  while. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  movedupon  the 
face  of  the  ivaters.  This  may  have  been 
the  wind,  fire,  or  air ,  which  were  God’s 
agents.  Moved  can  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  brooding — as  a  hen  fosters  her 
young.  G#d  was  at  work,  by  His 
mighty  operations,  during  this  period, 
preparing  and  ripening  every  part  of 
the  earth,  for  such  results  as  were  to 
come  forth  successively,  as  are  after¬ 
wards  mentioned.  This  embryo-world 
was  in  a  state  of  fermentation  and  diges¬ 
tion,  we  may  say. 

Verse  3. — Let  there  be  light.  This 
was  the  first  result  of  order — God’s  first 
creature,  indeed.  We  may  conceive  of 
it  as  warmth,  heat,  or  primitive  light — as 
the  Sun  is  not  yet  mentioned.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  were  also 
in  process  of  formation  already  now, 
though  they  were  only  brought  in  right 
relation  to  the  earth  on  the  fourth  day. 
This  early  light,  then,  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  only  a  twilight,  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  surrounding  darkness.  We 
are  told — and  there  was  light;  but  not 
that  there  was  a  fulness  of  it. 

Verse  4. — God  saw  the  light  that  it 
was  good.  It  was  a  mirror,  or  symbol 
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of  Himself.  “  God  is  light,  and  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,”  (1  John  i.  5.). 
Besides,  this  latent  heat,  warmth,  or 
primitive  light,  was  good,  for  vegetable 
and  animal  life  that  was  to  be.  With¬ 
out  it  there  could  have  been  no  exist¬ 
ence  or  growth.  It  was  an  agent  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  carrying  on  of  nature.  We 
see  this  illustrated  in  the  decay  and 
death  of  plants  and  animals  from  which 
the  light  is  shut  out  “Truly,  the  light 
is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.”  (Eccl. 
xi.  7.). 

V erse  5.  —  Day — Night. — Probably 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  around  its  own 
axis  is  here  indicated.  This  necessarily 
caused  a  division  of  light  from  darkness, 
by  bringing  different  portions  of  our 
earth  under  or  away  from  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Strange  that  the  learning  of 
geographers  and  astronomers  is  only 
confirmed  by  this  early  saying  of  Moses! 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning . — 
The  first  day.  He  does  not  say  “  The 
morning  and  the  evening,”  &c.  All 
had  been  night  first ;  now,  for  the  first 
time,  there  was  a  dawn  of  day.  There¬ 
fore  he  counts  from  the  former  and 
earlier  state,  to  the  later.  So  the  Jews 
reckoned  their  time  afterwards. 

We  will  present  but  a  picture  of  the 
six  days’  creation,  now — in  questions  and 
answers : — 

What  did  God  do  in  the  first  day,  or 
period?  He  created  light,  (vs.  3-5.). 
What  was  His  work  on  the  second  day  ? 
The  firmament  by  which  the  waters 
under,  that  is,  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  &c., 
from  those  above,  that  is  the  clouds, 
(vs.  6-7.).  What  did  he  do  on  the 
third  day?  He  separated  land  from 
water,  and  made  trees  and  herbs  to 
grow,  (vs.  9-12.).  What  was  the  work 
of  the  fourth  day?  The  sun,  moon  and 
stars  were  adjusted,  to  fix  days,  months 
and  years,  (vs.  14-18.)  What  was  the 
work  of  the  fifth  day  ?  Birds  and  fishes, 
(vs.  20-22.).  What  was  made  on  the 
sixth  day  ?  Creeping  things,  beasts  and 
man,  (vs.  24-30.).  What  did  God  do 
on  the  seventh  day?  He  rested  from 
the  work  of  creation,  (v.  31.). 


Dare  to  be  upright,  honest,  and 
sincere,  for  God  is  all-sufficient ;  he  can 
defend,  deliver,  or  supply. 


Speaking  too  Soon. 

It  has  been  common  to  say  that 
scripture  makes  a  mistake  in  speaking 
of  the  ant  as  storing  up  its  food,  that  in 
reality  it  only  stores  up  its  eggs;  but 
Colonel  Sykes  discovered  at  Poonah  a 
species  of  ants  {Atta  Providens )  which 
regularly  stores  up  the  seeds  of  millet 
for  its  food  in  stormy  weather.  The 
objectors  did  not  know  enough  when 
they  corrected  the  science  of  scripture. 
They  have  been  equally  premature  when 
they  have  objected  to  the  scripture  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  ostrich  abandoning 
its  eggs,  for  late  researches  have  proved 
that  the  ostrich  quits  her  eggs  during  the 
day,  and  abandons  them  altogether  if 
there  has  been  any  intrusion  upon  them, 
thus  furnishing  an  admirrble  type  of 
carelessness  regarding  offspring. — Dr. 
Howard  Crosby. 


“We  did  not  bring  any  novels  with 
us  to  the  country  this  summer,  and  now 
the  members  of  the  family  are  reading 
Motley,  Macaulay,  Irving,  and  other 
authors.  They  seem,  too,  to  be  more 
than  usually  interested.”  So  said  a 
friend.  We  are  quite  in  agreement  with 
Emerson  that  if  the  bulk  of  modern 
literature  could  be  burned  up,  our  boys 
and  girls  would  be  immensely  the  gain¬ 
ers.  The  reading  oflight,  trashy,  senti¬ 
mental,  sensational,  silly  and  sickly 
novel  and  novelettes  has  neutralized  to 
a  great  extent  the  purpose  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  system  of  popular  education.  In¬ 
structive  reading  requires  the  use  of 
brains,  demands  reflection,  stores  the 
memory,  and  develops  faculty.  But 
who  are  they  who  now  read  solid  books? 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  heard 
two  children  talking  earnestly  about 
their  “sacred  money.”  The  expression 
interested  him,  and  he  learned,  upon 
inquiry,  that  these  children  were  in  the 
habit  of  faithfnlly  setting  apart  at  least 
one-tenth  of  all  the  money  which  came 
into  their  hands  and  using  it  for  Christian 
work.  They  each  kept  a  purse  for  this 
fund,  and  an  account  of  all  that  was  put 
into  it  and  paid  out  of  it.  Their  father 
said  that  they  themselves  invented  the 
expression,  “sacred  money.”  They 
would  give  much  more  than  a  tenth  to 
this  fund,  but  never  less. 
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First  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  i.  26-31. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  CREATION  OF  MAN. 


26.  f  And  God  said,  Let  ns  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind  ;  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  so. 

27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them. 

28.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 


air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth. 

29.  f  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  hearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to 
you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

80.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life, 
I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat :  and  it 
was  so. 

81.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  creature  was  created  last  ?  Do  Reve¬ 
lation,  or  the  Bible,  and  Science,  or  human 
learning,  agree  on  this  point  ?  They  do.  How 
long  ago  was  man  created  ?  About  6000  years. 
Is  there  any  other  record  that  tells  us  as  clearly 
of  our  origin?  No.  Where  may  we  read  of  the 
creation  of  our  first  parents?  In  Genesis,  Chap¬ 
ters  one  and  two.  Of  what  two  parts  is  man 
constituted,  according  to  Chaps,  two  and  seven  ? 
Of  body  and  soul.  Whence  is  his  body  formed  ? 
Whence  is  the  soul  ? 

Verse  26.  Does  God  speak  when  man  was 
to  be  created,  as  He  did  in  creating  the  lower 
orders?  Compare  His  saying  here  with  the 
language  in  verses  1,  21;  7,  16,  25;  8,  6,  9,  11, 
14.  Whom  do  you  understand  by  US?  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Doe3  this  language  imply 
counsel  and  development  in  the  Godhead  ?  Yes. 
What  do  you  understand  by  image  of  God  f 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  man’s  inward  nature  was 
made  after  Him.  To  what  does  likeness  refer? 
To  his  form ,  which  was  patterned  after  Jesus 
Christ.  What  was  to  be  given  to  man?  Do¬ 
minion  over  the  world.  Why  does  Moses  speak 
of  “ them ”  when  Adam  only  is  mentioned? 
He  refers  to  the  first  human  pair.  In  what  did 
this  dominion  consist  ?  1.  In  his  lordship  over 

the  lower  creatures — verses  26—30 ;  2.  He  names 
them,  which  implies  Knowledge  and  Language, 


(Chapt.  ii.  19-20).  3.  In  intercourse  with  his 
Maker,  (Chap.  ii.  15-17,  and  Chap.  iii.  8-9). 
What  kind  of  a  being  do  you  suppose  Adam  in 
Paradise  to  have  been  ?  A  perfect  man. 

27.  Was  all  now  done  as  God  had  planned  ? 

28.  What  did  God’s  blessing  do  ?  It  installed 
man  in  his  position  and  office. 

29-30.  What  kind  of  food  was  allotted  to  man 
in  Eden?  Was  the  same  meat  assigned  to  the 
other  creatures  in  the  Garden?  Does  this  spot 
seem  to  be  exempt  from  violent  death,  then  ? 
Did  not  animals  prey  upon  each  other  else¬ 
where,  and  before  man  was  created?  Moses 
seems  to  speak  only  of  Atlam’s  dwelling-place. 
See  Chapt.  ii.  8-15. 

31.  How  did  the  Jews  speak  of  the  Evening  f 
As  embracing  the  entire  Night.  How  of  the 
Morning  ?  As  extending  over  the  whole  Day. 
What  do  both  constitute,  then  ?  A  whole  day 
of  23  hours,  56  minutes,  and  4  seconds.  How 
was  everything  very  good  ?  The  work  of  crea¬ 
tion  glorified  God. 

What  does  this  Lesson  impress  upon  us? 
Our  high  origin.  Are  we  not  fallen  beings? 
We  have  a  Sayiour,  too.  Will  the  thought  of 
our  high  origin,  likely  help  us  to  attain  to  it 
again  through  Jesus  (Jurist  ?  It  will.  Whom 
did  this  thought  help  to  return  home?  The 
Prodigal  Son. 


CATECHISM. 

XXIV.  Lord’s  Day. 


62.  But  why  cannot  our  good  works  be  the 
whole  or  part  of  our  righteousness  before 
God? 

Because  that  the  righteousness  which  can  be 
approved  of  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  must  be 
absolutely  perfect,  and  in  all  respects  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  divine  law ;  and,  also,  that  our  best 
works  in  this  life  are  all  imperfect  and  defiled 
with  sin. 

63.  What !  do  not  our  good  works  merit,  i 


which  yet  God  will  reward  in  this  and  a  future 
life  ? 

This  reward  is  not  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 

64.  But  doth  not  this  doctrine  make  men 
careless  and  profane  ? 

By  no  means ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
those  who  are  implanted  into  Christ  by  a  true 
faith,  should  not  bring  forth  fruits  of  thanks- 
fulness. 
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Comments — That  man  was  the  last 
creauire  created  by  God  is  taught  us  in 
the  Bible.  Human  learning,  as  far  as  it 
has  come,  must  confirm  this  truth.  Rev¬ 
elation  and  Science,  both  place  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  about  six  thousand  years 
back.  No  discoveries  have  ever  been 
able  to  prove  that  a  longer  period  has 
passed  by,  since  our  first  parents  lived. 
We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  this  record 
of  our  origin.  Cast  this  saying  of  Moses 
aside,  and  we  are  left  in  total  darkness 
as  to  the  beginning  of  our  race.  How  sil¬ 
ly  to  doubt  its  truth,  when  men  are  not 
able,  with  all  their  learning,  to  contra¬ 
dict  it,  or  prepared  to  give  us  a  better 
account ! 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Genesis  we  have  brief  but  plain  state¬ 
ments  of  man’s  creation.  In  chapter  2, 
verse  7,  we  read :  “And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.” 
It  may  also  read :  “  And  the  Lord  God 
fashioned  the  man,”  ( the  Adam) — that  is 
— the  head  of  mankind.  Here  we  learn, 
that  man’s  body  was  formed  of  the  ground ; 
and  thaf  a  soul  was  breathed  into  him. 
The  breath  of  life  is  sometimes  real — 
the  breath  of  lives — that  is — natural ,  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  life.  That  is  man’s  con¬ 
stitution  to  this  day,  consisting  of  body, 
soul  and  spirit.  Why  should  we  not  be¬ 
lieve  gladly  all  that  Moses  writes  of  our 
Father  Adam,  when  our  eyes  see  the 
same  things  in  ourselves  ? 

Verse  26.  Let  us  make  man. — We 
notice  a  change  of  language  here.  When 
man  was  to  be  created,  it  is  not  simply 
written,  “God  created,”  (vs.  1,  21),  or 
“God  made,”  (vs.  7,16,  25),  or  “let 
there  be,”  (vs.  3,  6,  9,  11,  14,  10,  24)  ; 
but  a  very  different  style  is  adopted. 
Let  Us.  The  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  here  represented  as  counsel¬ 
ling  and  acting  together.  That  a  new 
order  of  creature-being  is  to  come  forth, 
is  also  implied  by  what  follows  : — In 
Our  image ,  likeness.  The  word  image 
is  generally  taken  to  describe  man’s  in¬ 
ner  being — his  mind,  soul,  spirit;  his 
conscience  and  will.  Since  “  God  is  a 
Spirit,”  it  is  best  to  understand  the  word 
image  to  apply  to  his  interior  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  images  his  Maker.  Likeness 
may  there  be  understood  of  man’s  form, 
which  was  fashioned  after  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ.  An  old  writer  says  :  “For  God 
made  man  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  Creator  adopted  the  best 
model  after  which  to  form  His  last  crea¬ 
ture — His  master-piece. 

And  let  them  have  dominion.  Although 
but  one  being  is  spoken  of,  the  word 
them  may  be  used  here,  since  in  verse  27 
we  read ,male  and  female] [created  lie  them. 
Moses  speaks  of  the  first  human  pair. 
The  higher  nature  of  man  shows  itself 
in  his  kingship  over  all  the  lower  orders 
of  creation.  His  lordship  over  the  earth 
and  its  creatures  is  plainly  taught  us,  in 
detail  now.  See  verses  26,  27,  28,29,30, 
in  connection.  Thu  dominion  of  man 
over  the  world  is  further  taught  us  in 
chapter  2,  verses  19,  20,  where  we  see 
how  Adam  named  all  living  creatures. 
This  implied  a  wonderful  knowledge 
in  Adam,  and  a  power  and  use 
of  Language ,  too.  He  called  them  by 
suitable  and  proper  names.  And  still 
further  may  we  see  something  of  Adam’s 
exalted  and  ruling  position  in  chapter  2, 
verses  15-17,  where  we  learn  that  he 
stood  in  direct  intercourse  with  his  Ma¬ 
ker,  Read  also  verses  8,  9,  in  chapter  3. 

From  this  account  we  may  be  sure  that 
our  race  did  not  begin  in  a  weak  parent¬ 
age,  which  gradually  grew  stronger  and 
developed  into  its  present  state  ;  but, 
plainly,  that  its  origin  was  a  lofty  one. 
There  never  was  a  child  of  Adam  equal 
to  its^  great  father  in  Paradise.  Doubt¬ 
less  his  body,  mind  and  spirit  constituted 
him  a  perfect  human  being,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  any  of  his  offsprings. 

Verse  27.  As  the  foregoing  relates 
what  God  had  planned  in  His  own  mind, 
we  are  now  told  that  it  was  all  duly  exe¬ 
cuted.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in 
God’s  image,  after  the  model  set  for 
them  in  the  divine  mind. 

Verse  28.  And  God  blessed  them. 
This  Benediction  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  endow  them  with  a  due  supply  of 
wisdom,  power  and  grace  for  their  ex¬ 
alted  position  and  office.  We  may  call 
it  the  inauguration  of  man,  as  God’s 
agents  on  earth.  How,  but  by  their 
Maker’s  blessing  could  man  be  properly 
inducted  into  his  royal  station? 

Verses  29,  30.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  neither  man  nor  animal  was  to  eat 
any  food  but  vegetables.  Herbs  and  fruit 
were  allotted  to  the  former;  fowl  and 
beast  were  to  be  confined  to  the  growth 
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from  the  earth,  for  meat.  Before  sin  en¬ 
tered  the  world,  it  is  a  question  whether 
there  were  any  violent  deaths  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  plants  and  animals  lived  always, 
long  even,  before  man  was  created;  nei¬ 
ther  are  we  told  of  the  state  of  the  world 
outside  of  Eden,  or  that  death  did  not 
reign  there.  Likely  animals  devoured 
each  other,  duing  the  foregoing  ages, 
and  all  around  the  garden-spot  which 
God  had  prepared  for  man  This  Eden 
was  for  him  the  world.  There  death  did 
not  reign,  except  in  so  far  as  the  will  of 
the  Creator  permitted  it  to  embrace  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  See  chapter  2,  8-15. 

Verse  32.  God  had  so  created  and 
arranged  all  things  that  He  was  glori¬ 
fied  in  all,  by  all  and  through  all.  Eve¬ 
ning-Morning.  The  Jews  extended  the 
term  Evening  over  the  entire  night,  and 
the  term  Morning  over  the  whole  day. 
The  two  constituted  one  day — twenty- 
three  hours,  fifty -six  minutes  and  four  sec¬ 
onds,  we  calculate. 

Practical  Thought.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  our  high  origin,  and  the  pattern  after 
which  we  were  formed,  True,  we  are 
fallen  ;  but  we  have  a  Saviour,  too.  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  Hi3 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  He  that  forgets 
not  ivhence  he  is,  will  not  soon  forget 
whither  he  ought  to  be  going.  The  Pro¬ 
digal  son  first  forgot  his  father  before  he 
wandered  not  knowing  whither.  But  as 
soon  as  he  recalled  his  father’s  house  he 
hastened  homeward.  The  Gott-loss  man 
is  the  lost  man,  in  life  and  death. 


What  a  Boy  Did. 

About  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  a  poor  lad  of  seventeen  was  seen 
traveling  on  foot  in  the  south  of  England. 
He  carried  over  his  shoulder,  at  the  end 
of  a  stick,  all  the  clothing  he  had  in  the 
world,  and  had  in  his  pocket  an  old 
purse  with  a  few  pieces  of  money  given 
him  by  his  mother,  when  with  a  throb¬ 
bing,  prayerful  heart,  she  took  her  leave 
of  him  on  the  road,  a  short  distance  from 
their  own  cottage. 

And  who  was  John?  for  that  was  his 
name.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  but  hon¬ 
est  and  pious  people,  and  had  six 


brothers  and  five  sisters,  all  of  whom 
had  to  labor  hard  for  a  living.  He  was 
a  goodly  lad,  and  at  fourteen  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  getting  a  place  as  parish  clerk, 
and  with  his  parents’  consent  set  out  to 
get  employment. 

At  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  he  first 
went,  he  met  with  no  success ;  but  as  he 
looked  on  the  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
in  the  bookseller’s  window,  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  sprang  up  in  his  mind  to  become  a 
scholar,  and  at  once  he  set  out  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  some  two  hundred 
miles  off,  walking  the  whole  way.  At 
night  he  sometimes  slept  in  barns,  or  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  a  hay-stack,  and 
often  met  with  strange  companions.  He 
lived  chiefly  on  bread  and  water,  with 
occasionally  a  draught  of  milk  as  a 

luxurv. 

•/ 

Arrived  at  the  splendid  city  of  Oxford, 
his  clothing  nearly  worn  out  and  very 
dusty,  his  feet  sore,  and  his  spirits  de¬ 
pressed,  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 

He  had  heard  of  Exeter  College  in 
Oxford,  and  there  he  went,  and  to  his 
great  delight  was  engaged  to  carry  fuel 
into  the  kitchen,  to  clean  pans  and  ket¬ 
tles,  and  that  kind  of  work. 

Here,  while  scouring  his  pans,  he 
might  often  be  seen  reading  a  book. 

His  studious  habits  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  who  admit¬ 
ted  him  into  the  college  as  a  poor  scho¬ 
lar,  providing  for  all  his  wants. 

He  studied  hard  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  rose  to  great 
eminence  as  a  scholar,  was  very  success¬ 
ful  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  many 
years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
when  he  was  seventy-two,  he  visited  his 
father  and  mother,  who  were  glad  to  see 
their  son  not  only  a  great  scholar,  but  a 
pious  bishop.  Such  was  the  history  of 
Dr.  John  Prideaux. — Selected. 


When  he  had  called  the  meeting  to 
order  brother  Gardner  arose  and  said: 
“Gem’lin,  if  it  wasn’t  for  de  wheels  on 
a  wagin  de  wagin  wouldn’t  move. 
When  de  wheels  am  on,  den  what?” 
“Greese!”  solemnly  exclaimed  an  old 
man.  “K’rect!”  whispered  the  presi¬ 
dent,  softly  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
“  We  hez  de  wagin  an’  de  wheels.  We 
will  now  pass  de  hat  aroun’  for  de 
greese.” 
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JUNE  22. 


I/ESSOX  XXV. 


1879. 


Second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  ii.  1-3. 

THE  SUBJECT— THE  SABBATH. 

1.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  I  3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 

finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  sanctified  it:  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 

2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  from  all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and 

work  which  he  had  made :  and  he  rested  on  the  made. 

seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 
made.  I 


QUESTIONS. 


"What  does  the  word  Sabbath  mean?  Rest. 
Who  instituted  the  Sabbath?  God.  When? 
When  He  had  finished  the  work  of  crea'ion. 
Does  mankind  seem  to  have  some  sense  of  a 
weekly  period  of  time  everywhere?  Christians 
observe  Sunday  ;  Grecians,  Monday  ;  Persians, 
Tuesday;  Assyrians,  Wednesday ;  Egyptians, 
Thursday;  Turks,  Friday;  Jews,  Saturday. 
How  may  we  account  for  such  a  wide-spread 
knowledge  of  this  division  of  time  ?  It  is  by 
quartering  the  month — which  gives  us  the  num¬ 
ber  seven,  if  we  do  not  break  a  day  into  frac¬ 
tions.  Is  this  knowledge  of  the  moon  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  origin  of 
a  week  and  the  Sabbath  ?  It  is  said,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  reveals  such  a  seven-day  movement, 
too.  When  does  such  a  law  reveal  itself  in  us 
very  plainly  ?  In  cases  of  fever  or  other  diseases. 
Is  not  the  ninth  day  generally  considered  the 
critical  day?  Then,  perhaps,  the  change  only 
becomes  manifest  to  us. 

Do  then  Revelation,  Nature  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  man  unite  in  proclaiming  the  need  of 
a  Sabbath?  They  do.  Why  was  the  Sabbath 
instituted  ?  For  man’s  good.  How  does  such  a 
stated  resting-day  promote  man’s  good?  In 
order  to  revive  his  powers.  Does  not  the  night 
season  answer  for  him  sufficiently?  If  man 
were  like  unto  an  animal,  in  its  natural  state,  it 
would.  Do  even  animals  need  this  day  ?  All 
working  beasts  do.  How  does  man  differ  from 
animals,  even?  In  his  higher  nature.  Does 
man’s  mind  need  this  restiug-day  ?  Does  his 
spirit?  Verily. 


Is  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  then,  no 
arbitrary  regulation  of  God?  God  appointed 
the  day  for  man’s  benefit.  Where  are  we  so 
taught?  Mark  ii.  27. 

Ought  we  not  to  keep  every  day  aright  ? 
That  is  only  done,  by  obeying  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  God’s.  May  we  then  regard  the  law 
of  theSabbtth  as  one  of  God’s  laws?  Where 
does  He  proclaim  it  ?  In  Nature ;  in  Man  ;  in 
Revelation. 

Verse  1.  What  do  heavens  and  earth  sig¬ 
nify  ?  The  World.  What  do  we  understand 
by  the  word  host  f  The  creatures. 

2.  How  may  we  read — on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  Ilis  work  f  By  the  seventh  day  God 
had  made,  &c.  From  what  did  God  rest?  From 
creation’s  work.  May  we  conceive  of  God  as 
an  idle  Being  ?  He  works  in  Providence  and 
Grace  hitherto.  (John  v.  17). 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  God  blessing 
the  seventh  day?  He  declared  it  a  day  intended 
for  man’s  benefit.  What  does  sanctified  mean  ? 
To  separate  or  set  apart.  Is  this  day,  then, 
separated  from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  in  a 
peculiar  way?  Verily.  Where  are  we  charged 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  ?  In  the  Fourth  com¬ 
mandment.  Ex.  xx.  8. 

What  three  things  impress  themselves  upon 
us  concerning  the  Sabbath  now  ?  1.  That  it  is  a 

regulation  of  God’s  instituted  at  |the  creation  of 
the  world.  2.  That  it  is  a  day,  the  observance 
of  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  the  race. 
3.  That  it  is  a  standing  promise  and  type  of  the 
heavenly  rest.  (Heb.  iv.  1-11). 


CATECHISM. 

XXV.  Lord’ 8  Day. 

OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 


65.  Since  then  we  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  and  all  His  benefits,  by  faith  only, 
whence  doth  this  faith  proceed? 

From  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  faith  in  our 
hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  con¬ 
firms  it  by  the  use  of  the  sacraments. 

66.  What  are  the  sacraments? 

The  sacraments  are  holy  visible  signs  and 
seals,  appointed  of  God  for  this  end,  that  by 
the  use  thereof  He  may  the  more  fully  declare 
and  seal  to  us  the  promise  of  the  gospel,  viz., 
that  He  grants  us  freely  the  remission  of  sin, 
and  life  e'ernal,  for  the  sake  of  that  one  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ,  accomplished  on  the  cross. 


57.  Are  both  word  and  sacraments  then  or¬ 
dained  and  appointed  for  this  end,  that  they 
may  direct  our  faith  to  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  cross,  as  the  only  ground  for  our 
salvation  ? 

Yes,  indeed ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us, 
in  the  gospel,  and  assures  us  by  the  sacrament*, 
that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  depends  upon 
that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  is  offered  for 
us  on  the  cross. 

GS.  How  many  sacraments  has  Christ  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  new  covenant  or  testament  ? 

Two,  namely,  Holy  Baptism,  and  the  Holy 
i  Supper. 
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General  Kemarks. — The  word  Sab¬ 
bath  is  a  Hebrew  name  for  rest  God 
fixed  a  day  of  rest  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  time  and  among 
all  nations,  there  seems  to  be  some 
knowledge  of  it.  Christians  observe 
Sunday ;  Grecians,  Monday ;  Persians, 
Tuesday ;  Assyrians,  Wednesday ;  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Thursday ;  Turks,  Friday ;  Jews, 
Saturday.  Why  is  it,  now,  that  man¬ 
kind  takes  so  generally  to  a  weekly 
method  of  counting  time?  If  we  say,  it 
is  because  of  a  revelation  of  God,  we  are 
told,  that  many  nations  have  lost  that 
entirely,  or  perhaps  never  knew  of  it,  and 
still  preserve  some  sense  of  a  seven-days 
reckoning.  If  we  say,  it  is  because  of  a 
pious  tradition,  which  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  and  generation  to  generation, 
this  information  which  God  originally 
gave  to  Adam;  then,  we  are  asked  to 
tell,  why  all  people  are  so  ready  to  re¬ 
member  and  obey  this  command  of  the 
Creator,  and  yet  so  forgetful  of  His 
other  sayings?  What  shall  we  answer, 
then,  that  will  satisfy  us  all? 

1.  The  Week  is  a  natural  quartering 
of  the  month.  The  moon  makes  the 
month ;  and  as  the  moon  is  seen  every¬ 
where,  all  people  have  the  month.  Di¬ 
vide  the  month  into  halves — for  example, 
30-f-2=15.  Now  divide  this  half  into 
halves  again,  and  you  have  7 — if  we  do 
not  reckon  the  fraction.  Or,  the  fourth  of 
a  month  is  a  week — unless  we  break  a 
day  into  parts.  This  is  one  reason,  no 
doubt,  why  we  find  some  knowledge  of 
our  weekly  manner  of  measuring  time 
spread  all  over  the  world. 

2.  But,  others  tell  us  too,  that  the 
ground  for  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
a  weekly  or  seven-days  reckoning  lies  in 
mail’s  nature.  Six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  a  great  physician — Hippocrates 
— taught,  that  a  certain  series  of  facts 
repeat  themselves  in  us,  once  every  week. 
In  later  days  the  famous  doctors — Cleg- 
horn  Balfour,  Jackson  and  Wood — 
taught  the  same  idea.  The  fact  is  best 
seen  in  certain  diseases •  They  attack 
the  patients  anew  every  seven  days,  it 
seems — at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  week.  Hence  we  hear  men 
speak  of  ‘‘critical  days,”  or  “the  crisis 
of  the  disease/’  People  afflicted  with 
“chills  and  fever,”  for  instance,  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  continue  the  use  of  medicines  till 
the  eighth  day— the  day  after  the  full 


week;  or,  to  apply  their  remedies  on  the 
sixth  day — the  day  before  the  full  week. 
We  think  the  ninth  day  is  the  critical 
one,  I  know,  but  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
time  in  which  men  notice  the  change 
most  plainly.  A  learned  and  scientific 
physician  recognizes  the  change  before 
the  people  see  it. 

But  if  such  a  weekly  law  reigns  in  us 
during  sickness,  learned  men  say,  it  must 
also  work  regularly  within  us,  in  health, 
or  always.  Is  this  so,  or  not?  That 
there  is  a  daily  law  governing  us  we 
know.  We  awake,  work,  and  go  to 
sleep ;  and  awake,  work,  and  go  to  sleep, 
again.  This  is  a  law  asserting  itself  reg¬ 
ularly,  all  through  life.  It  governs  an¬ 
imals  too;  and  even  plants.  May  there 
not  be  a  weekly  law,  then  too? 

But  if  we  are  asked — What  is  the  use 
or  benefit  of  such  a  seven-days’  cycle? — 
what  shall  we  say?  If  there  is  such  a 
weekly  law,  it  must  certainly  be  for  our 
good,  or  the  Creator  would  not  have 
placed  it  there.  The  daily  change  from 
work  to  rest  and  sleep  to  awakening,  we 
know,  is  good  and  necessary  for  us. 
And  if  man  were  only  an  animal,  or  like 
a  plant;  if  he  were  as  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  as  flowers,  birds,  and  beasts,  in 
their  natural,  wild  state ;  then,  perhaps, 
this  daily  “changing-off1”  from  daily 
work  to  nightly  rest,  might  answer  for 
our  healthy  existence  and  growth.  Gar¬ 
dens,  forests,  bees,  birds  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals — they  need  no  Sabbalh,  or  special 
day  of  rest.  The  night  is  rest  enough 
for  them.  But  man  is  more  than  a  body 
only ;  and  even  so  far  as  his  body  merely 
is  concerned,  he  is  not  in  a  free,  natural, 
and  uncontrolled  condition.  Life  is  for 
him  a  constant  service;  and  a  service  of 
toil,  too.  The  duties  of  life  impose  hand¬ 
work,  head-word,  heart-work.  These 
are  too  much  and  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  without  a  stated  series  of  resting- 
days.  Hence  man’s  whole  constitution, 
his  body,  mind  and  spirit — demands  the 
Sabbath.  And  this  is  another  reason, 
why  mankind  takes  so  readily  to  its  ob  • 
servance.  It  is  not  because  God  arbi¬ 
trarily  requires  one-seventh  of  our  time 
and  service  for  himself,  that  nations  are 
so  ready  to  obey  this  law;  but  man  him¬ 
self  feels  the’necessity  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  from  an  inward  sense  as  it  were. 
The  Fourth  Commandment  meets  his 
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want  It  was  written  inside  of  him, 
before  it  was  engraved  on  stone.  It  was 
because  man’s  nature  proclaimed  it  from 
within,  that  God  gave  expression  from 
without.  God  and  man,  therefore,  say: 
— “Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all 
thy  work,  *  *  *  *  On  the  seventh  day 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work.”  Our 
Lord,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  said  :  “  The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man ”  (that  is,  for  the  good  and 
blessing  of  man;)  “and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,”  (or,  for  man’s  obesrvance 
simply  because  it  was  so  ordered  without 
a  reason.) 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  every  day 
must  be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord.  This 
is  true;  but  the  only  way  to  live  aright 
at  all  times,  is,  to  order  one’s  life  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  nature’s  laws,  which  are 
God’s.  In  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  where  a  redeemed  humanity  will 
dwell,  there  every  day  will  be  a  Sabbath 
— The  Saint’s  everlasting  Rest. 

Verse  1.  The  heavens — earth — and 
all  the  hosts  of  them.  This  is  a  summing- 
up  and  finishing  word  to  the  history  of 
the  natural  creation.  The  expression 
embraces  our  own  earth  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  creatures 
dwelling  therein. 

Verse  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day 
God  ended  His  ivork.  Let  us  read  this : 
—  ‘And  by  the  seventh  day  God  had 
ended  his  work.” — Rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  His  work  which  he  had  made. 
He  ceased  the  process  of  creation.  The 
world  was  now  established  as  a  system, 
and  in  perfect  order,  harmony  and  reg¬ 
ularity.  Still,  God  is  not  an  idle  being. 
He  is  ever  employed  in  governing  and 
blessing  His  creation.  By  Hi3  Provi¬ 
dence  and  grace,  worketh  hitherto — 
even  now — in  countless  ways.  But 
there  is  a  point  when  He  may  well  be 
said  to  have  finished  His  undertaking — 
when  He  enjoys  a  Sabbath — a  rest. 

Verse  3.  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day.  He  spoke  well  of  this  day,  and 
declared  it  for  man’s  benefit.  No  man 
that  works  during  six  days,  but  feels  how 
truly  it  is  a  blessing  to  observe  God’s 
Sabbath.  Sanctified  it.  This  word  means, 
to  set  apart.  It  is  a  day  separated  from 
the  other  six,  as  a  season  in  which  toil  is 
to  cease  Men  and  nations  that  join  it  as 
a  day  common  with  the  rest  always  suf¬ 
fer  by  it.  What  God  joins  we  dare  not 


separate ;  and  what  God  separates  we 
may  not  join  together,  either.  Those 
who  habitually  disregard  the  Sabbath 
are  not  regarded  as  good  men — not  good 
examples  Tor  others.  Just  think,  if  all 
were  to  follow  them.  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  society,  or  of  our  Christian  civi¬ 
lization  ?  No  wonder  God  tells  us  in  the 
fourth  commandment — “ Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.”  (Ex.  xx, 
8  )  Because  that  in  it  He  had  rested. 
Moses  sets  the  Creator,  as  it  were,  before 
us,  after  which  we  should  endeavor  to 
pattern  our  history — that  is — we  shall 
work  and  rest;  labor  and  worship. 

Practical  Thoughts.  1  The  Sab¬ 
bath  is  an  old  institution.  It  dates  from 
the  morning  of  creation. 

2.  The  Sabbath  is  good  for  man  and 
the  race.  As  a  social  or  political  regu¬ 
lation,  it  operates  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

3.  The  Sabbath  is  a  standing  promise 
and  type  of  the  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God.  Read  Heb.  Chap,  iv, 
verses  1-11. 


Said  President  Chadbourne,  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  to  the  Massachusetts  teach¬ 
ers  at  their  recent  meeting :  “  If  all  moral 
and  religious  education  is  neglected,  we 
shall  some  day  be  swallowed  up  by  cor¬ 
ruption.  We  want  the  same  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  and  moral  honesty  that 
the  Puritans  possessed,  though  we  want 
by  no  means  to  go  back  to  those  days. 
Enforcements  of  the  principles  of  honesty , 
love  of  law,  respect  of  labor,  should  never 
be  forgotten,  and  we  should  ever  aim  to 
develop  honest  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  Education  does  not  consist  in 
mastering  languages,  but  is  found  in  that 
moral  training  which  extends  beyond 
the  school-room  to  the  play  ground  and 
street,  and  which  teaches  that  a  meaner 
thing  can  be  done  than  to  fail  in  a 
recitation.” 


“Why  don’t  you  wheel  the  barrow 
of  coal  along  more  lively,  Ned?”  asked 
a  coal  dealer  of  his  hired  man.  “It’s 
not  a  very  hard  job  ;  there  is  an  inclined 
plane  to  relieve  you  ”  “Ay,  master,” 
quoth  the  man  who  had  more  relish  for 
wit  than  work,  “the  plane  may  be  in¬ 
clined,  but  hang  me  if  I  am.” 
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EESSCOT  XXYI, 


1879. 


Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  ii.  8-9  and  15-17. 

THE  SUBJECT. — MAN  IN  EDEN. 


8.  f  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  east¬ 
ward  in  Eden ;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom 
he  had  formed. 

9.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put 


him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it. 

16.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  maye&t 
freely  eat : 

17.  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  shaltnot  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 


QUESTIONS. 


To  what  famous  spot  are  we  brought  in  this 
Lesson?  The  first  home  of  man.  What  name 
is  given  to  this  locality  ?  The  Garden  of  Eden. 
Can  we  still  designate  its  location  ?  No. 
Where  is  it  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  ?  In 
Armenia,  Asia.  What  do  we  know  of  its  cha¬ 
racter  ?  That  it  was  adapted  for  the  well-being, 
happiness  and  holiness  of  man.  How  long  was 
the  first  human  pair  permitted  to  dwell  there  ? 
As  long  as  the  state  of  innocency  continued. 
Whither  did  they  then  go?  Chap.  iii.  24. 

Verse  8.  What  do  you  understand  by 
the  term  Garden  ?  Valley — pleasant,  fertile, 
healthy.  What  does  Eden  mean  ?  Happiness. 
What  other  word  is  often  used  instead  ?  Para¬ 
dise. 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  ? 
Fertile  and  self-productive.  What  class  of  trees 
were  those  'pleasant  to  the  sight  ?  Flowering 
shrubs  and  trees.  What  kind  were  those  good 
for  food?  Fruit  trees.  What  remarkable  tree 
is  now  spoken  of?  Tree  of  life.  Why  is  it  so- 
called  ?  Its  fruit  was  a  remedy  against  decay 
and  death.  What  other  tree  is  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  ?  Tree  of  good  and  evil.  What  other 
name  may  be  given  it?  Tree  of  death.  How 
did  it  effect  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil?  By 
the  sense  of  guilt  which  it  produced  in  our  first 


parents.  Does  guilt  always  awaken  such  a 
kuowledge  ?  It  does. 

15.  Why  did  God  place  man  in  this  garden  ? 
To  dress  and  keep  it.  Why  was  this  necessary  ? 
It  was  to  serve  for  the  beautifying  of  the  garden 
and  the  well-being  of  its  keeper. 

16.  What  large  freedom  was  granted  to 
Adam?  What  do  we  learn  of  Adam’s  lordship 
in  Chapters  xxviii.  3,  and  ii.  19-20  ? 

17.  What  restraint  was  placed  on  him?  Why 
was  this  precept  imposed  ?  To  remind  him  of 
his  accountability.  Could  he  have  readily 
obeyed  this  law?  Indeed.  What  penalty  was 
threatened  in  case  of  a  disobedience  ?  That  he 
should  become  mortal.  How  do  you  understand 
the  words — thou  shalt  surely  die  ?  Thou  shalt 
become  mortal,  and  dying,  die.  How  long  did 
Adam  continue  to  die  ?  Chap.  v.  5.  Was  he 
likely  the  first  man  who  died  a  natural  death  ? 
It  is  so  thought.  Of  what  is  the  Garden  of  Eden 
a  type  ?  Of  the  Paradise  of  God.  Is  this  open 
for  us  ?  Yea.  Who  opened  its  gates  for  us  ?  Our 
Lord.  How  happened  it,  that  our  first  parents 
were  driven  out  of  the  earthly  Eden  ?  Through 
their  unbelief  and  disobedience.  How  may  we 
enter  the  heavenly  Eden  ?  By  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience. 


CATECHISM. 


XX  VI.  Lord’s  Day. 
OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 


69.  How  art  thou  admonished  and  assured, 
by  holy  baptism,  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  is  of  real  advantage  to  thee  ? 

Thus,  that  Christ  appointed  this  external 
washing  with  water,  adding  thereunto  this 
romise,  that  I  am  as  certainly  washed  by  His 
lood  and  Spirit  from  all  the  pollution  of  my 
soul,  that  is,  from  all  my  sins,  as  I  am  washed 
externally  with  water,  by  which  the  filthiness 
of  the  body  is  commonly  washed  away. 

70.  What  is  it  to  be  washed  with  the  blood 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  to  receive  of  God  the  remission  of  sins, 
freely,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood,  which 
He  shed  for  us  by  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross ; 
and  also,  to  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 


sanctified  to  be  members  of  Christ,  that  so  we 
may  more  and  more  die  unto  sin,  and  lead  holy 
and  unblamable  lives. 

71.  Where  has  Christ  promised  U3  that  He 
will  as  certainly  wash  us  by  His  blood  and 
Spirit,  as  we  are  washed  with  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism  ? 

In  the  institution  of  baptism,  which  is  thus 
expressed,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:’’ 
“  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.”  This  promise  is  also  repeated,  where 
the  Scripture  calls  baptism  ‘‘  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  the  washing  away  of  sins.  ’ 
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Comments. — We  are  now  brought  to 
man’s  first  dwelling-place,  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  That  there  was  such  a  place, 
we  dare  not  doubt.  The  description 
given  by  Moses  is  too  definite  and  par¬ 
ticular  to  interpret  it  in  a  fanciful  way. 
If  we  believe  our  first  parents,  Adam 
and  Eve  to  have  been  real  persons 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  then  they  must 
have  had  a  real  home.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  at  this  day,  in  what  region 
of  the  world  Eden  lay.  It  is  most  likely, 
that  the  country  known  as  Armenia,  in 
Asia,  was  its  locality,  near  the  great 
Rivers,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Phasis  and 
Araxes.  This  opinion  i3  founded  on  the 
account  which  is  given  us  of  the  river 
with  four  heads,  in  verses  10-14.  Whilst 
this  view  will  not  harm  us,  we  are  still 
not  sure  of  its  correctness. 

From  what  is  told  us  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  we  may  believe  it  to  have  been 
a  delightful  place,  where  neither  decay 
nor  death  could  enter,  and  where  every¬ 
thing  was  adapted  for  the  well-being, 
happiness  and  holiness  of  the  first  human 
pair.  The  privilege  of  dwelling  there 
lasted  only  so  long  as  our  first  parents 
remained  innocent  and  obedient.  When 
sin  entered  there,  they  were  driven  out, 
their  home  fell  in  ruins,  and  cherubims 
and  a  flaming  sword  seems  to  forbid  us 
to  approach  near  enough  to  know  where 
it  once  lay.  (Chap,  iii,  24.) 

Verse  8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted 
a  garden.  We  may  conceive  of  this 
original  dwelling-place  of  the  first  hu¬ 
man  pair  as  a  valley,  pleasantly  situated, 
very  fertile,  and  of  a  delightful  climate. 
It  was  a  spot  especially  fitted  up  for  man, 
and  wholly  different  from  the  outside 
world.  Eden  signifies  pleasure ,  or  hap¬ 
piness.  The  word  Paradise  is  used  in¬ 
stead,  which  likewise  means  a  garden  of 
the  blessed.  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
Eden  the  first  residence  of  man  was 
fixed. 

Verse  9.  And  out  of  the  ground 
made  the  Lord  God  to  grow.  The  soil 
was  so  fertile  and  productive,  that  veg¬ 
etation  grew  forth  readily  and  without 
cultivation,  or,  as  we  say,  spontaneously. 
Every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight. 
This  saying  may  embrace  all  the  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and  trees,  which  delighted 
the  senses  in  color,  fragrance  and  shape. 
And  good  for  food  Here  we  have  all 
fruit-hearing  trees  indicated.  We  may 


include  in  this  class,  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  etc.  The  tree  of  life  also  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden.  By  the  will  of  the 
Creator  man’s  w7hole  constitution  was  to 
be  preserved  against  decay  and  death. 
This  must  have  been  secured  to  him  by 
means  of  this  wonderful  tree.  Its  very 
name  implies,  that  the  power  of  preserv¬ 
ing  health  and  life  lay  in  its  fruit. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  account  which 
prevents  us  from  thinking  or  believing 
that  this  tree  served  as  a  defence  against 
disease  and  death.  Whatever  else  we 
may  attribute  to  this  glorious  tree  of  life, 
we  must  not  abandon  this  principal 
meaning.  And  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  We  need  not  go  far  to 
find  the  meaning  of  this  tree  either.  It 
was  a  real  tree  too,  no  less  so  than  the 
former.  But  the  effect  of  its  fruit  was 
just  the  opposite  of  the  tree  of  life — it 
caused  disease  and  death,  as  we  learn  in 
the  17th  verse.  “To  know  good  and 
evil  ”  is  a  phrase  by  which  our  experience 
of  the  results  of  obedience  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  is  taught  us.  This  is  a  double  sort 
of  knowledge.  We  realize  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  at  the  same  time,  by  it. 
That  is  what  guilt  teaches  us — a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ‘good’  we  have  forsaken  and 
the  ‘evil’  we  have  plunged  into.  Thu9 
it  is  reall)  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
And  now  by  eating  of  this  tree  our  first 
parents  learned  this  sense  of  guilt  or — 
knowledge  of  ‘good  and  evil.’ 

Verse  15.  And  the  Lord  God  took 
the  man,  and  put  him  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Gardening  is  the  first  kind  of 
employment  on  record.  This  was  man’s 
calling  during  his  state  of  perfection  and 
innocence.  How  well  the  man  and  the 
office  correspond !  To  dress  it,  and  to 
keep  it.  Though  the  garden  produced 
freely  of  itself,  without  labor  and  sweat, 
yet  dressing,  or  ordering,  and  tilling,  or 
pruning  it,  were  calculated  for  both  his 
and  its  good.  It  maintains  the  garden’s 
perfection  and  beauty,  and  promoted  the 
man’s  bodily,  mental  and  spiritual  health 
and  happiness. 

Verse  16.  Of  every  tree  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  thou  may est  freely  eat.  Here  we  are 
taught  the  large  freedom  of  the  first  man. 
He  was  lord  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  Of 
his  lordship  we  have  already  learned  in 
the  account  of  his  installation  over  the 
earth,  (I.  verses  28-30.)  The  enjoyment 
of  his  high  station  and  office  is  expres- 
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sive  under  the  letter  and  figure  of  a  ban¬ 
quet  here 

Verse  17.  “But  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  and  evil — thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it.”  But  free  as  he  was,  he  dare  not 
forget  that  the  Lord  stood  over  him. 
Though  Adam  was  exalted  above  all 
creatures,  he  still  stood  under  the  Creator. 
Though  he  was  the  world’s  sovereign,  yet 
God  was  his  sovereign.  To  Him  Adam  was 
accountable  and  responsible.  Though 
he  governed,  yet  did  he  rule  under  au¬ 
thority.  His  conduct,  accordingly,  was 
to  be  measured  after  God’s  law.  And 
this  law  was  expressed  in  this  precept — 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.  God  said : — 
“There  is  a  certain  tree;  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  its  fruit.”  No  matter  now,  what 
the  nature  of  its  fruit  was,  it  was  in  man’s 
powTer  to  abstain.  His  liberty  lay  in  his 
obedience — as  it  does  with  all  of  us. 

Thou  shalt  surely  die.  “From  the 
moment,  thou  shalt  become  mortal — fall 
into  a  dying  state.”  Adam’s  body  was 
created  conditionally  immortal;  while 
he  would  abstain  from  the  tree  of  death, 
and  enjoy  the  gift  of  the  tree  of  life. 
But  by  placing  himself  in  a  wrong  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  Maker,  he  fell  into  the  power 
of  death.  And  though  he  lived  930 
years,  he  was  still  dying  daily,  and  the 
first  who  tasted  death  in  a  natural  way. 
God’s  declarations  are  all  true,  His 
threats  no  less  so,  than  His  promises. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  Garden 
of  Eden  is  for  us  a  type  and  pledge  of 
the  Paradise  of  God.  Though  we  read 
wiih  sadness  of  a  Paradise  lost,  we  may 
still  rejoice  in  the  faith  of  a  Paradise  re¬ 
gained  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Though  our  first  parents  were  driven 
out  of  Eden  in  consequence  of  their  un¬ 
belief  and  disobedience,  we  may  enter  it 
again  by  faith  and  obedience. 

Though  cherubims  and  a  flaming 
sword  warn  us  away  from  the  Eden  of 
earth,  Jesus  Christ  invites  us  to  the 
Eden  above.  ‘  Come  unto  me,  etc.” 


It  is  estimated  that  the  population 
on  the  continent  of  America  averages 
five  to  the  square  mile ;  that  of  Europe, 
seventy-nine;  Asia,  thirty-five;  Africa, 
six  ;  Oceanica,  five  ;  and  of  the  whole 
earth  the  average  is  about  twenty  to  the 
square  mile. 


Children. 


Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 

And  the  questions  that  perplex  me 
Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  toward  the  sun, 

Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 
And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow  ; 
But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  autumn, 

And  the  first  fall  of  snow. 

Ah  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ! 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 

Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood — 

That  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 
Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  ! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 
In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  were  ever  sung  or  said  j 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

— Longfellow. 


Greece  is  about  the  size  of  Vermont. 

Palestine  is  about  one-fourth  the  size 
of  New  York. 

Hmdostan  is  more  than  100  times  as 
large  as  Palestine. 

The  Great  Desert  of  Africa  has  nearly 
the  present  dimensions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Bed  Sea  would  reach  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Colorado,  and  is  three  times  as 
wide  as  Lake  Ontario. 

The  English  Channel  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Lake  Superior. 

The  Mediterranean,  if  placed  across 
North  America,  would  made  a  sea  navi¬ 
gation  from  San  Diego  to  Baltimore. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


There  was  a  time  when  a  high,  hair-, 
less  forehead  was  in  great  demand. 
Well  informed  people  deemed  it  an 
index  of  intellectual  force.  It  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  coveted.  Indeed  we  have 
known  young  men  of  puny  minds  who 
would  shave  their  foreheads,  so  as  to 
make  them  look  high.  All  this  seems 
to  have  changed  now,  at  least  among 
young  ladies.  The  fashion  of  frizzing 
the  forehead  with  hair  fringes  gives  it  a 
low  and  unintellectual  look.  A  promi¬ 
nent  religious  paper  calls  these  fringes 
“  a  badge  of  insane  and  idiot  asylums.” 
We  do  not  say  that,  still  it  seems  a 
strange  freak  of  fashion,  and  strange  too 
that  anybody  should  adopt  it.  Queen 
Victoria  is  making  a  brave  effort  to 
teach  the  daughters  of  England  sense, 
on  this  and  on  another  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  practice.  It  is  stated  that  she  in¬ 
structed  the  bridesmaids  who  appeared 
at  the  recent  wedding  of  her  son  that 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  wear 
their  locks  in  that  fashion,  nor  to  don 
high-heeled  boots,  nor  to  wear  tied-back 
gowns.  Last  year,  it  is  reported,  one 
young  lady  who  came  to  a  Drawing- 
Room  with  her  hair  over  her  eyes,  was 
informed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that 
until  her  hair  had  grown  she  need  not 
attend  any  more  at  the  Palace. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  a  writer  of  that 
day  thus  describes  the  followers  of 
Christ :  “  The  Christians  are  not  dis¬ 

tinguished  from  other  men  by  country, 
by  language,  nor  by  civil  institutions. 
For  they  neither  dwell  in  cities  by  them¬ 
selves,  nor  use  a  peculiar  tongue,  nor 
lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They  dwell 
in  the  Grecian  or  Barbarian  cities,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  they  follow  the  usage  of 
the  country  in  dress,  food  and  the  other 
13 


affairs  of  life.  Yet  they  present  a  won¬ 
derful  and  paradoxical  conduct.  They 
dwell  in  their  own  native  lands,  but  as 
strangers.  They  take  part  in  all  things, 
as  citizens ;  and  they  suffer  all  things, 
as  foreigners.  Every  foreign  country  is 
a  fatherland  to  them,  and  every  native 
land  is  a  foreign.  They  marry,  like  all 
others  ;  they  have  children  ;  but  they 
do  not  cast  away  their  offspring.  They 
have  the  table  in  common,  but  not 
wives.  They  live  upon  the  earth,  but 
are  citizens  of  heaven.  They  obey  the 
existing  laws,  and  excel  the  laws  by 
their  lives.  They  love  all,  and  are  per¬ 
secuted  by  all.  They  are  unknown,  and 
yet  they  are  condemned.  They  are 
killed  and  are  made  alive.  They  are 
poor  and  make  many  rich.  They  lack 
all  things,  and  in  all  things  they  abound. 
They  are  reproached,  and  glory  in  their 
reproaches.  They  are  calumniated,  and 
are  justified.  They  are  cursed,  and  they 
bless.  They  receive  scorn,  and  they 
give  honor.  They  do  good,  and  are 
punished  as  evil-doers.  When  punished, 
they  rejoice,  as  being  made  alive.  By 
the  Jews  they  are  attacked  as  aliens, 
and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted  ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot 
tell.” 


A  decent  burial  of  the  dead  is  a 
Christian  duty.  It  is  proper  that  we 
should  bestow  certain  marks  of  affection 
and  respect  upon  the  mortal  remains  of 
our  dear  departed.  A  neat  shroud,  a 
nicely  furnished  coffin,  a  quiet  and 
cleanly-kept  burial  lot,  with  a  few  flow¬ 
ering  plants,  are  in  place.  A  few  plain 
boquets  or  wreaths  laid  on  the  corpse, 
are  emblematic  of  useful  lessons.  But 
the  rivalries  of  fashion  and  wealth  have 
invaded  even  the  domain  of  the  dead. 
Piles  of  costly  floral  wreaths  and 
emblems,  often  bought  with  the  money 
of  people  who  can  ill  spare  it,  are  very 
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much  out  of  place.  Expensive  caskets, 
and  long  lines  of  funeral  equipages, 
make  a  parade  of  the  occasion  which  is 
more  Pagan  than  Christian.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  spend  more  money,  in  extravagant 
efforts  to  outshine  their  neighbors  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  than  they  ever  give 
for  the  relief  of  the  living  poor  around 
them,  or  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Said 
a  certain  man  to  us  :  “I  have  had  a 
hard  time  to  get  along  the  last  year.  I 
needed  all  my  savings  to  pay  off  the 
bills  for  the  burying  of  my  child.”  It  is 
hard  enough,  we  thought,  but  could  not 
the  expenses  have  been  reduced  by  a 
plainer  funeral.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  moderate  or  medium  course 
is  the  proper  and  true  one.  The  late 
Bishop  Ames,  of  the  Methodist  church, 
deplored  this  evil  and  tried  to  remedy 
it.  Several  days  before  his  death,  he 
said  to  General  John  S.  Berry :  “  I 
desire  no  display  at  my  funeral.  I 
■would  have  a  plain  coffin  made  of  live 
oak  and  trimmed  plainly  with  trimmings 
of  galvanized  iron.  Let  there  be  no 
flowers  placed  on  it.  The  tendency  to 
extravagant  and  useless  parade  at  funer¬ 
als  in  this  country  is  getting  to  be  a 
great  and  growing  evil,  and  I  wish  my 
example,  as  far  as  possible,  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  different  state  of  things.” 

“  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  the  boys  are 
marching,”  we  used  to  sing  during  the 
war.  Now  the  word  “  tramp  ”  has  come 
to  be  used  in  a  widely  different  sense. 
Still,  would  the  country  be  over-run 
with  tramps  had  the  civil  war  not 
occurred?  These  hordes  of  roving  idlers 
give  one  much  to  think  about.  We  see 
them  at  their  present  end  of  life’s  road. 
In  soothe,  they  look  bad  enough  :  forlorn, 
friendless,  filthy  waifs  of  society.  Could 
we  see  them  at  the  other  end  of  life, 
when  they  were  children  and  boys  with 
perhaps  neither  parent  nor  friend  to 
start  and  guide  them  aright,  we  would 
perhaps  judge  them  more  leniently. 
They  have  come  down  to  this  present 
over  a  rough  and  perilous  path.  Possi¬ 
bly  a  path  not  always  of  their  own 
choosing.  And  now,  without  character 
or  money,  their  idle  thriftless  habits 
fixed,  without  hope  either  for  this  world 
or  that  which  is  to  come,  they  remind 
one  of  the  surly,  snarling  dogs  of  East¬ 
ern  villages,  growling  and  being  growled 


at  by  everybody.  Old  gray-headed  men, 
with  red  faces  and  fetid  breath  publishing 
their  sottish  habits ;  ragged,  filthy  and 
stiff  in  every  joint,  slowly  and  shyly 
limpiiig  along  the  public  highway,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  despised  by  every  per¬ 
son  they  meet;  younger  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  wearing  linen  that  has 
never  been  washed,  and  some  no  linen 
at  all;  homeless  wanderers,  bearing  their 
dirty  bundles,  who  feel  that  neither 
Church,  State  nor  Society  care  anything 
about  them  !  O,  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  do-nothing,  don’t-care,  aimless 
life  of  so  many  immortal  beings  !  The 
bulk  of  them  are  doubtless  desperately 
wicked ;  thieves,  burglars,  barn-burn¬ 
ers,  and  the  like.  After  farmers  kindly 
give  them  food  and  lodging,  they  set 
their  property  afire.  One  lately  had 
his  valuable  barn  destroyed  by  the  man 
whom  he  had  kindly  fed  the  night 
before.  Another  caught  one  with  a 
lighted  match  in  his  hand,  searching 
among  the  hay  in  the  barn  for  a  few 
pennies  he  had  dropped.  Another  beats 
a  lady  senseless  to  the  floor  while  she  is 
in  the  act  of  getting  him  something  to 
eat.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  But  what  causes  have  pro¬ 
duced  these  thousands  of  ulcers  on  the 
social  body  ?  They  are  not  all  imported 
criminals.  Some  of  them  are  born 
Americans  Do  any  of  them  hail  from 
Christian  homes?  Have  any  Sunday 
Schools  or  Churches  tried  to  start  them 
in  the  right  way?  Would  we  be  much 
better  had  we  been  sent  adrift  in  the 
wide  world,  as  they  have  been?  Even 
in  their  present  estate,  could  nothing  be 
done  to  christianize  them  ?  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  convert  the  red  man,  the 
Bedouin  and  the  Fejee  Islander,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  convert  a  tramp  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  means  ? 

A  short  time  ago  a  lot  of  drunken 
tramps  were  found  in  an  old  unoccupied 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  a  certain 
town  in  New  York.  In  front  of  a  fire 
they  had  kindled,  lay  the  body  of  a 
youth  of  less  than  twenty  years,  who 
had  just  died.  Died  like  a  dog,  amid 
the  whoops  of  unfeeling  drunkards. 
Was  there  not  some  one  somewhere 
whose  heart  would  have  kindled  in 
kindly  sympathy  at  the  sight  ?  Had  he 
no  father,  no  mother,  no  sister,  no  brother, 
whose  hearts  still  felt  for  him  though 
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an  outcast?  Another  one  died  suddenly 
in  a  county  jail,  with  none  but  God  to 
witness  his  dying  struggle. 

State  laws  are  important  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  property  and  life.  The  jail 
and  the  gallows  are  necessary  in  their 
place ;  but  the  State  laws,  the  jail  and 
the  gallows  are  ineffectual  reformatory 
measures.  They  do  not  change  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  vagrant.  Society  must 
be  protected  ;  but  what  is  society  doing 
for  the  moral  renovation  of  these  bearded, 
bronzed  outlaws?  Is  society  fully  sup¬ 
porting  the  Christian  Church  in  her 
efforts  to  rescue  boy  and  girl  tramps 
from  the  fate  of  such  a  life  and  such  a 
death  ?  Were  half  the  money  which  is 
spent  on  courts,  jails  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  to  chain  criminals,  given  for  the 
support  of  Christian  institutions  and 
efforts,  which  aim  to  teach  and  train 
the  young,  the  tramp  question  would 
soon  be,  at  least  partially,  solved.  Stop 
the  supply  and  the  nuisance  will  abate. 
Has  modern  society  nothing  better  than 
the  life  of  an  outcast,  or  extermination, 
for  the  tramp  ? 

Seventy  years  ago,  two  poor  boys,  one 
in  Connecticut,  the  other  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  lived  in  humble  homes  and  honest 
poverty.  The  older,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  born  in  December,  1804,  was 
the  son  of  a  widowed  mother.  The 
younger,  Asa  Packer,  was  born  in 
December,  1805.  Both  had  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  enterprise,  peculiar  to  New 
England.  At  ten  years  Garrison  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Lynn  shoemaker.  A 
year  later  he  went  with  his  mother  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  served  twelve 
months  as  an  errand  boy.  Next  he  be¬ 
came  a  printer’s  apprentice  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Fifty  years  ago  he  became  the 
odious  leader  of  a  despised  and  weak 
cause.  Timidly  he  began  to  write 
anonymously  for  newspapers.  At  twenty- 
two  he  attempted  to  publish  one  him¬ 
self;  failed,  and  then  worked  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer.  E’re  long  he  again 
embarked  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Became  a  radical  anti-slavery  man, 
when  few  were  so  bold  as  to  advocate 
abolitionism.  He  started  the  Liberator , 
with  the  motto,  “My  country  is  the 
world ;  my  countrymen  all  mankind.” 
In  his  introductory  he  said  :  “  I  will  be 
as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromis¬ 


ing  as  justice.  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will 
not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will 
not  retract  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be 
heard.”  He  started  without  money,  but 
others  came  to  his  aid.  The  political 
sentiment  of  the  country,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  was  against  him.  His  fearless 
thrusts  against  slavery  provoked  violent 
opposition.  In  Boston  he  was  mobbed, 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
Baltimore  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 
At  public  meetings  he  was  battered 
with  brick-bats  and  pelted  with  rotten 
eggs.  And  yet  he  spoke  and  wrote  at 
the  risk  of  stench  and  stones.  He  created 
an  anti-slavery  public  opinion.  In  the 
course  of  time  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Seward,  Sumner,  Stevens,  Lincoln,  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  many  others, 
valiantly  defended  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  Garrison  was  their  political  master, 
the  pioneer  of  negro  emancipation. 
They  were  his  dis  dples  and  followers. 
“To  no  mortal,  living  or  dead,  not 
even  excepting  Lincoln,  is  the  black 
race  so  much  indebted  for  its  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  slavery,  as  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  lately  deceased.”  For  without 
his  work  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of 
emancipation  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible.  He  was  extreme,  radical,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  zeal  for  his  cause,  was 
brought  into  bad  company  ;  into  com¬ 
pany  with  anti-slavery  people  of  anti- 
Christian  creeds.  Like  all  men  of  one 
idea,  he  kept  pounding  away  at  his  one 
great  life-work,  and  seemed  at  times  to 
forget  that  there  were  other  causes  of 
equal  importance.  His  sympathy  and 
zeal  for  the  black  man  amounted  to  a 
monomania.  What  a  contrast  was  the 
heroic  life  of  this  unselfish  man,  to  that 
of  the  truculent  political  parasites  of 
our  day,  to  whom  politics  is  simply  a 
sharp  trade  and  speculation  ;  in  many 
cases  a  species  of  gambling.  He  sought 
no  office  and  no  political  or  pecuniary 
favor  of  any  kind,  but  purely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  the  liberation  of  the  slave.  On 
April  14,  1865,  thirty-four  years  after 
he  started  his  little  paper  advocating 
the  then  unpopular  doctrine  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  he  saw  the  triumph  of  the  caise 
for  which  he  did  ami  endured  so  much. 
The  Secretary  of  war  invited  him  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  to  assist  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  bat¬ 
tered  walls  of  Fort  Sumter.  lie  after- 
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wards  said  in  reference  to  this  occasion : 
“  I  began  my  advocacy  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  at  the  North  in  the  midst  of  her 
brickbats  and  rotten  eggs.  I  ended  it 
on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  almost 
literally  buried  beneath  the  wreaths  and 
flowers  which  were  heaped  upon  me  by 
her  liberated  bondmen.”  Garrison  was 
a  man  of  sturdy  principle,  for  which  if 
need  be,  he  would  have  laid  down  his 
life.  Like  all  sincere  reformers,  he 
wrought  at  the  root  of  things,  and  hence 
was  called  a  radical.  Such  a  character 
commands  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  civilized  world. 


Asa  Packer  from  a  boy  had  nothing 
but  what  he  earned  with  his  hands.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  travelled  from 
his  native  place,  on  foot  to  Susquehanna 
County,  Pa.  All  his  worldly  goods 
were  tied  up  in  his  knapsack.  He  S3rved 
his  time  here  as  a  carpenter’s  apprentice 
with  his  uncle.  He  worked  several  years 
at  his  trade.  Then  cleared  a  small  tract 
of  land  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness, 
built  a  small  log  cabin,  and  married 
Sarah  M.  Blakeslee,  whose  father  had  a 
small  farm  here.  In  this  little  cabin  he 
and  his  bride  began  their  humble  home 
life.  Fifty  years  later,  in  Januar)  ,1878, 
both  celebrated  their  “  golden  wedding” 
in  their  palatial  home  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.  During  that  time  the  little  log 
cabin  had  been  expanded  into  a  prince¬ 
ly  home.  Packer  was  an  energetic  work¬ 
ing  man.  He  built  himself  a  canal  boat 
in  which  he  and  his  family  lived  part  of 
the  year.  For  two  years  he  ran  this 
boat,  as  master  and  owner,  between  the 
coal  regions  and  Philadelphia.  After 
that  he  became  interested  in  Rail  Roads, 
amassed  a  great  fortune,  meanwhile  dis¬ 
pensing  charities  in  large  sums.  His 
enterprise  furnished  many  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  with  work  and  an  honest  living.  The 
capitalist  that  employs  his  means  to  give 
work  and  wages  to  the  laboring  man,  is 
to  that  extent  a  benefactor.  He  acquired 
the  reputation  of  an  honest,  God-fearing 
millionaire.  Simple  in  his  habits,  gen¬ 
erous  in  his  impulses,  just  and  pure  in 
his  principles,  he  never  forgot  his  hum¬ 
ble  birth  and  early  toil.  During  his 
lifetime  he  gave  liberally  to  benevolent 
objects — sometimes  as  high  as  half  a 
million  at  a  time.  And  the  more  he 
gave  the  more  he  got.  In  his  will  he 


bequeaths  between  $2,000,000  and  $3, 
000,000  to  objects  of  charity,  education 
and  religion.  We  commend  the  above 
examples  of  a  printer’s  and  a  carpenter’s 
apprentice  of  sixty  years  ago,  to  our 
young  readers.  Their  industry,  honesty, 
and  integrity  of  character  throughout 
life  are  pleasing  to  contemplate.  The 
one  the  apostle  of  liberty  to  4,000,000 
of  bondsmen  ;  the  other  the  energetic 
developer  of  vast  natural  resources, 
thereby  giving  bread  to  thousands,  and 
at  last  consecrating  millions  of  his 
estate  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  All  cannot 
become  millionaires,  but  all  can  strive 
to  become  God-fearing  men  and  women, 
to  whom  principle  and  justice  are  objects 
of  higher  value  than  riches  and  applause. 
The  world  of  the  present  day  bows  the 
knee  to  the  golden  calf,  worships  mam¬ 
mon.  Many  adore  wealth  as  the  god  of 
their  hearts.  First  and  last  and  always 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  right¬ 
eousness,  then  all  other  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  And  if  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  among  these  “all  other 
things  ”  come  riches  or  poverty,  we  are 
to  use  them  for  His  glory.  “  All  things 
are  yours,  ye  are  Christ’s  and  Christ  is 
God’s.”  Judge  Packer  touchingly  al¬ 
ludes  to  his  wife  in  his  will.  She  shared 
the  burdens  and  toils  of  his  honest  pov¬ 
erty,  and  the  affluence  of  his  princely 
fortune.  She  is  to  have  whatever  she 
wishes  out  of  his  great  estate,  and  the 
bequests  and  legacies  are  to  be  made  in 
consonance  with  her  wants  and  wishes. 


Russian  Protestantism. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  leading  Reformation  Churches 
are  represented  in  Russia.  In  Odessa 
there  is  a  strong  Reformed  congregation, 
served  during  many  years  by  Rev  Mr. 
Bonekemper,  and  lately  by  his  son.  The 
latter  studied  theology  at  our  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  when  yet  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  served  as  pastor  of  one  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  Philadelphia. 
In  St.  Petersburg  is  an  influential  Re¬ 
formed  congregation,  of  which  Dr. 
Hermann  Dalton  has  for  many  years 
been  pastor.  But  outside  of  a  few  large 
cities  the  Reformed  Church  has  no  con¬ 
gregations  in  Russia.  The  Lutheran 
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Church  is  said  to  have  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  members.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  its  members  exercise  a  considerable 
influence.  Protestantism,  however,  in 
its  more  strictly  evangelical  sense,  has 
comparatively  a  small  representation  in 
the  empire  For  theJChurch  of  Russia  has 
been  more  prolific  in  sectarian  offshoots 
than  any  other  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  An  official  report  of 
the  Holy  Synod  says,  that  the  year  1878 
alone  produced  fourteen  new  sects  in 
Russia.  One  of  these  requires  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  baptized  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  blood.  Another  compels  its 
children  to  drink  the  warm  flowing 
blood  of  the  mother  along  with  the  milk. 
From  the  borders  of  Germany  to  Kam¬ 
chatka,  whithersoever  she  has  borne  the 
cross,  the  principle  of  schism  has  at¬ 
tended  her.  Philaret,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Russia,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  these  fana¬ 
tical  extravagances.  Despite  the  most 
severe  laws  against  them,  they  have 
been  increasing  all  over  its  vast  territory. 
Hosts  of  the  schismatics  are  willing  to 
suffer  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death 
for  their  errors. 

These  Russian  Protestants  or  secta¬ 
rians  are  different  from  similar  religion¬ 
ists  of  other  countries.  Elsewhere  they 
are  often  distinguished  for  their  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor  ;  for  their  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  individual  investigation.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  dissenters,  as  a  rule,  are  the  opposite 
of  these.  Blind  belief,  a  tough  adher¬ 
ence  to  numerous  ceremonies,  an  exag¬ 
gerated  reverence  for  little  non-essential 
matters  ;  laying  superstitious  stress  upon 
trifling  things,  are  peculiarities  of  Rus¬ 
sian  dissent.  The  strong  autocratic  arm 
of  the  Russian  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  schism.  Out  of  the 
80,000,000  of  its  inhabitants,  15,000,000 
are  outside  the  fellowship  of  her  state 
church. 

Russia  was  Christianized  long  after 
Western  Europe.  It  received  the  gos¬ 
pel  from  Greece.  And  for  a  long  period 
Greek  Christianity  prevailingly  ruled 
over  the  Russian  Church.  And  Greece 
scattered  the  seeds  of  the  early  heresies, 
which  brought  a  rich  harvest  on  Russian 
soil — especially  in  the  convents,  which 
were  the  fruitful  fields  of  spiritual  and 
carnal  excesses. 

Then,  too,  the  great  Mongol  invasions 


entailed  a  curse  on  the  nation.  Mongol 
rulers  degraded  the  Russian  masses  into 
a  state  of  barbarism.  The  nation  was 
left  without  schools.  There  were  no 
books;  and  had  there  been,  there  were 
no  people  that  could  read  them.  A 
priest  able  to  read  was  a  rare  exception. 
For  several  centuries  before  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Russia  was  the  least 
civilized  nation  in  Europe.  During  this 
period  of  Mongol  tyranny,  and  of  iguorant 
and  depraved  priests,  the  foundation  of 
Russian  sectarianism  was  laid.  Ignorant 
and  morally  unfit  persons  were  employed 
to  transcribe  the  sacred  books — books 
of  devotion  and  of  Church  laws.  The 
texts  were  corrupted.  Foolish  and 
unscriptural  additions  were  foisted  in. 
The  word  of  God  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  were  perverted.  When 
Maximus,  and  later,  in  the  17th  century, 
the  Patriarch  Nicon,  tried  to  reform  these 
abuses,  and  revise  the  vitiated  writings, 
a  large  part  of  the  superstitious  people 
opposed  these  efforts,  and  set  up  for 
themselves.  These  original  sects  have 
brought  forth  a  numerous  offspring,  and 
have  entailed  upon  Russia  wierd  and 
wild  species  of  semi-pagan  religious 
fanaticism.  Some  have  no  priests;  some 
no  sacraments;  some  but  one  sacrament. 
Some  hold  it  a  great  sin  to  belong  to  a 
congregation,  or  to  pray  for  the  Czar, 
whom  they  regard  as  Anti-Christ,  the 
head  of  the  “Satanic  Kingdom.”  Some 
bruise  and  cut  their  bodies,  calling 
themselves  self-mutilators.  Others,  the 
self-burners,  hold  that  a  voluntary  death 
by  burning  oneself  is  the  only  way  to 
attain  spiritual  purification.  The  Wan¬ 
derers  are  divided  into  two  classes;  those 
who  flee  from  all  associations  with  the 
world  and  their  fellow-men,  and  those 
who  furnish  asylums.  The  “  Milk- 
eaters  ”  partake  of  milk  during  the  or¬ 
thodox  period  of  fasting.  The  spirit- 
fighters,  are  a  sort  of  spiritualists  very 
zealous  in  their  creed.  The  foregoing 
sects  are  uncontrollable  by  the  civil  law. 
Efforts  at  coercion  or  restraint  only  de¬ 
velop  them  the  more  rapidly  and  make 
matters  worse. 

The  old  Ritualists  are  a  strong  party 
of  conservatives,  which  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  have  opposed  every  attempt  to 
change.  They  violently  protested  against 
Peter  the  Great’s  shaving  laws.  Spell¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Jesus  with  one  letter 
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less  than  the  older  liturgies  had  it,  they 
regarded  as  a  mortal  sin.  In  copying, 
or  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  many 
errors  of  spelling  and  of  accent  had 
crept  in,  which  the  authorities  had  cor¬ 
rected.  For  dropping  the  O,  in  “  O 
Lord  have  mercy,”  or  not  repeating  the 
word  Hallelujah  often  enough,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  denounced  as  worthy  of  dam¬ 
nation.  In  1687,  nearly  3  000  persons 
suffered  martyrdom  for  these  trifling 
matters.  Persecution  helped  to  energize 
and  organize  these  heroes  of  literal  con¬ 
servatism.  In  the  marshes  and  forests 
of  Northern  Europe  they  found  refuge 
from  their  tormentors.  The  Ritualists 
have  again  been  divided  into  different 
sects,  which  contend  against  each  other. 
The  Molokani  are  a  large  body,  num¬ 
bering  several  hundred  thousand  people. 
They  bear  a  resemblance  to  some  of  our 
Protestant  sects.  They  claim  to  copy 
strictly  after  the  early  Apostolic  Church, 
as  represented  in  the  New  Testament. 
All  later  authorities,  religious  rites  and 
usages  they  reject.  They  have  no  or¬ 
dained  pastors  or  priests,  no  paid  clergy. 
Each  congregation  chooses  a  Presbyter 
or  Elder,  with  two  assistants  from 
among  their  own  number,  to  watch  over 
the  religious  interests  of  the  flock.  These 
must  be  men  of  good  report  as  to  their 
piety  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  have  no  churches  ;  indeed  are  not 
allowed  to  build  any.  On  Sundays  they 
hold  religious  meetings  at  private  houses. 
Usually  they  spend  two  or  three  hours 
here  in  singing  psalms,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  prayer  and  friendly  conver¬ 
sation.  If  any  one  has  a  doctrinal  diffi¬ 
culty  he  states  it,  and  others  help  him 
to  solve  it  as  best  they  can.  Unlike  the 
Russian  Church,  they  enforce  strict  dis¬ 
cipline.  For  drunkenness,  licentious¬ 
ness,  dishonesty,  and  other  vices  the 
members  are  reprimanded,  and,  unless 
penitent  amendment  follows,  expelled. 
When  one  is  poor,  or  in  pecuniary  trou¬ 
ble,  the  e  thers  will  help  him.  Their  sober 
upright  life,  cleanly  habits  and  homes, 
and  prosperity  in  worldly  affairs  are  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  coarse  and  im¬ 
moral  practices  of  many  Russian  Or¬ 
thodox  Christians  They  are  eager  to 
learn  the  Scriptures,  but  have  few  men 
of  biblical  learning  who  are  able  to  in¬ 
struct  them. 

The  “  Stundisti  ”  are  a  sect  who,  in 


their  faith  and  practice,  have  much  in 
common  with  Evangelical  Protestants. 
Some  of  them  have  fallen  into  fanatical 
extravagances,  or  religious  idiocy.  A 
number  of  smaller  sects  practice  severe 
asceticism  —  fasting  and  self-inflicted 
bodily  mutilation.  In  some  sects  men  and 
women  assume  to  be  prophets  and  teach¬ 
ers.  By  long  fasting  and  mortifying  of 
their  inclinations,  they  claim  to  be  very 
holy ;  some  even  to  be  the  Saviour  or 
His  mother.  One  sect,  after  engaging 
in  religious  exercises,  indulge  in  wild 
jumping,  led  by  the  chief  “  The  men 
and  women  alike  yell  like  enraged 
savages.”  When  all  are  exhausted  the 
leader  announces  that  “  he  hears  the 
angels  singing.” 

The  “  Wanderers,”  or  “  Christ’s  Peo¬ 
ple,”  as  they  call  themselves,  rebel 
against  Church  and  State.  They  hold  it 
a  sin  to  live  among  or  have  any  dealings 
with  members  of  the  Russian  Church. 
They  condemn  the  paying  of  taxes,  and 
resist  the  call  to  service  in  the  army. 
As  Christians  are  to  be  pilgrims  and 
strangers  in  the  earth,  they  hold  it  sin¬ 
ful  to  have  a  house  or  a  fixed  home,  and 
that  all  true  people  of  God  must  wander 
from  place  to  place.  As  this  sort  of  life 
brought  on  them  suffering  and  want, 
they  have  at  length  allowed  a  privileged 
class  of  their  people  to  live  in  towns  and 
villages,  where  their  business  profits 
help  to  provide  for  their  wandering 
brethren. 

Uniformity  in  religious  belief  is  an 
object  of  difficult  attainment.  Govern¬ 
ments  cannot  coerce  all  the  people  to 
think  and  believe  alike.  The  stocks 
and  thumb-screws  are  unavailing  in  the 
cure  of  heresy.  Trying  to  suppress  a 
heresy  by  violence,  is  like  cutting  down 
a  wiliow  tree.  Dozens  of  sprouts  will 
grow  up  in  place  of  the  one  tree.  These 
wild  and  unregulated  religious  striv¬ 
ings  are  very  sad  to  witness.  Underly¬ 
ing  them  is  a  real  longing  after  a  higher 
help,  a  sense  of  soul-want. 

Strolling  through  a  certain  city  on  the 
Rhine,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  I  was  car¬ 
ried  along  by  a  great  stream  of  people 
I  scarcely  knew  whither.  Stepping 
aside  to  the  street  corner,  and  watching 
the  hilarious  noisy  throng,  going  to  their 
beer-gardens  and  merry-makings,  I 
felt  very  sad  and  lonely.  Near  by  I 
saw  grand  old  Churches  towering  high 
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above  the  dwellings  of  these  burghers. 
But  they  were  all  closed.  And  had 
they  been  opened,  as  they  were  in  the 
morning,  but  a  few  dozen  would  have 
entered  them.  I  thought  of  the  quiet 
Sundays  at  home,  with  their  cheerful 
services  and  peaceful  rest.  Wending 
my  lonely  way  through  a  more  quiet 
side-street,  I  heard  singing  within  an 
humble  dwelling.  The  door  and  win¬ 
dows  were  closed.  The  sweet  sound  of 
a  familiar  German  hymn  and  tune  held 
me  aside  of  the  door-step,  as  if  by  a 
charm.  As  by  stealth,  I  felt  greatly 
comforted  with  their  singing  and  pray¬ 
ing.  Meeting  a  friend,  living  here,  I 
asked  who  these  people  were,  that  sang 
and  prayed  thus.  Es  sind  die  Frontmen 
(they  are  the  pious),  he  replied.  This 
is  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  people 
who  seek  to  edify  themselves  by  extra 
religious  services.  Upon  further  inquiry, 
I  found  that  they  were  “  Plymouth 
Brethren.”  Feeling  their  souls  in 
famishing  need  of  more  devotional  ser¬ 
vices,  and  of  a  more  living  kind  of  faith, 
they  spent  their  Sunday  afternoons  in 
singing  and  prayer,  instead  of  going  to 
places  of  amusement.  I  admired  the 
large  church  buildings,  the  grand  hymns 
and  sound  doctrine  of  the  established  con¬ 
gregations,  but  just  then  and  there  felt 
that  my  heart  was  with  the  despised  “Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren.”  How  much  of  so-called 
sectarian  and  schismatic  movements 
must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  stately,  life¬ 
less  religious  forms  and  rites  The  best 
creed  aud  most  elaborate  liturgical  ser¬ 
vices  may  fail  to  bring  Ihe  soul  any 
nearer  to  God.  How  sad  these  millions 
of  blind,  unguided  people,  who  in  their 
religious  fanaticism  and  phrenzy,  feel 
after  the  true  God,  if  haply  they  may 
find  Him. 

The  Mennonites  are  numerous  among 
Russian  Protestants.  They  are  nearly 
all  of  German  descent.  At  different 
times  they  emigrated  from  Prussia  to 
escape  conscription  into  the  army,  and 
taxation.  Many  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Dantzic.  Then  as  now  their 
Church  rules  forbade  them  to  serve  as 
s  >ldiers.  To  escape  a  law  in  Russia, 
which  is  to  be  enforced  in  1880  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  enter  the  army,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mennonites  have  come  to  this 
country  of  late  years.  And  many  more 
are  said  to  be  coming.  The  creed  and 


cultus  of  the  Russian  Mennonites  are  in 
the  main  the  same  as  tlmse  of  this  sect 
in  the  United  States.  They,  however, 
seem  to  have  a  more  educated  ministry. 
And  many  of  their  people  are  mecha¬ 
nics,  whereas  in  this  country  a  Menno- 
nite  mechanic  is  rarely  found.  Nearly 
all  American-born  Mennonites  are  far¬ 
mers. 

Russian  Mennonites,  like  ours,  are 
industrious,  frugal  and  thrifty.  Their 
villages  are  models  of  cleanliness  and 
good  morals.  Many  of  them  are  built 
along  streams  of  water,  as  the  most  of 
the  older  Mennonite  housts  of  our 
country  are  near  springs  or  streams. 
The  village  consists  of  two  long  rows 
of  high-roofed  houses,  half-concealed 
among  trees.  These  trees  are  mostly  of 
their  own  planting.  “  The  houses  are 
large,  well-arranged,  and  kept  in  such 
thorough  good  repair  that  they  always 
appear  to  be  newly-built.  The  rooms 
are  very  plainly  furnished,  and  very 
clean.  Near  the  house  is  the  barn.  In 
front  is  a  large  yard,  which  looks  as  if 
it  were  swept  several  times  a  day.  Back 
of  the  house  is  a  garden,  well-filled  with 
vegetables.  The  people  are  plain,  hon¬ 
est,  frugal  and  somewhat  sluggish  of  in¬ 
tellect.”  They  are  shrewd  in  matters 
concerning  their  business,  but  are  little 
concerned  about  things  of  the  outside 
world.  Aside  of  the  ordinary  peasant 
village  of  Russia,  this  Mennonite  home 
looks  like  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
people  are  noted  for  their  good  farming, 
wherever  found.  They  know  how  to 
make  farming  pay  ;  and  the  money  they 
make  they  know  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account. 

The  Mennonites  can  teach  older 
Church  organizations,  an  important  les- 
ons.  From  the  origin  of  the  sect,  when¬ 
ever  driven  from  their  country  by  per¬ 
secution,  they  have  always  emigrated  in 
colonies.  Thus  they  originally  migrated 
from  Holland  to  Prussia.  Later  they 
fled  to  Russia  in  colonies.  Now  several 
large  colonies  have  come  from  Russia, 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  where  they 
build  villages  and  form  influential  com¬ 
munities.  And  the  Mennonite  emigrants 
that  came  to  this  country  in  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  this  century  settled  in 
colonies  in  Lancaster  and  other  counties 
of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  consequence 
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whole  townships  in  Lancaster  County 
are  mainly  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
descendants  of  this  people. 

If  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  migrating  to  other  States  would 
move  in  colonies  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
families,  very  little  missionary  money 
wTould  be  needed  to  establish  prosperous 
congregations.  By  their  combined  ef¬ 
forts  they  could  found  self-supporting 
Churches.  If  the  Mennonites  would 
have  migrated  in  a  straggling  way, 
letting  every  man  go  on  his  own  accord 
wherever  he  listed,  they  would  long  since 
have  become  extinct.  As  it  is,  with 
no  missionary  help — for  they  raise  no 
money  for  missions — this  littie  sect  has 
not  only  perpetuated  itself  for  several 
centuries,  but  has  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence.  And  all  this  in  spite  of 
its  lack  of  an  educated  ministry,  and  its 
unprogressive  attitude  towards  educa¬ 
tional  and  missionary  work. 

Besides  the  above  dissenting  Russian 
sects  there  are  many  smaller  ones.  One 
corresponding  to  our  Millerites,  which 
claims  to  know  the  time  of  the  world’s 
approaching  end.  Wallace  classes  Rus¬ 
sian  sectarianism  as  follows : 

1.  “  Sects  which  claim  to  bebased  on 
the  Bible,  as  explained  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  inspiration  or  excitement  of  its 
leading  members.  2.  Sects  which  fol¬ 
low  supposed  inspirations  without  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  3.  Sects  which 
believe  in  the  reincarnation  of  Christ. 
4.  Sects  which  lay  great  stress  on  bodily 
and  nervous  excitement.  Which  claim  to 
produce  prophetic  inspirations  by  danc¬ 
ing,  jumping  or  self-castigations,  some¬ 
what  like  the  ‘  dancing  dervishes  ’ 
among  the  Mohammedans.”  This  med¬ 
ley  of  religious  dissent  and  fanatical  ex¬ 
cesses  is  evidently  spreading  in  Russia. 
The  best  means  to  check  it  would  be 
the  vitalizing  of  the  National  Church ; 
purifying  its  doctrine  and  ritual  from 
unscriptural  additions ;  giving  the  people 
a  purer  and  more  faithful  class  of  pas¬ 
tors,  in  all  respects  capable  to  care  for 
souls  ;  training  them  in  the  learning  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  thus  elevating  the 
standard  of  public  morals  and  piety. 
The  spiritual  apathy  of  the  national 
Church  is  forcing  many  of  its  best  people 
into  the  ranks  of  dissenting  sects,  just 
as  the  deadness  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  occasioned  the  rise 


and  rapid  growth  of  Wesleyanismin  Eng¬ 
land  and  Methodism  in  America.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  millions  of  Russians 
held  Peter  the  Great  as  the  prince  of 
heretics,  although  the  founder  of  modern 
Russia  and  its  greatest  Reformer  in 
Church  and  State.  Hence  to  our  story 
of  Protestantism  in  Europe  belongs  that 
of  Peter  the  Great. 

Near  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Saardam,  with  9,000  inhabitants. 
Its  chief  attraction  is  a  small  building 
of  rough  planks,  with  two  rooms.  It  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  frame  case  to  preserve  it  from 
damage  and  decay,  and  leans  to  one  side 
from  the  weight  of  years.  In  this  care¬ 
fully-preserved  shop  Peter  the  Great 
worked  in  1696  as  a  ship-building  ap¬ 
prentice.  He  wished  to  construct  a 
Russian  navy,  and  to  superintend  the 
building  of  it.  He  came  here  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  ship-wright,  with  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  name  of  Calf.  While  here 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Peter  Baas,  or 
Master  Peter,  among  his  fellow-work¬ 
men.  He  wore  the  common,  coarse 
clothes  of  a  mechanic,  and  as  an  able- 
bodied  workman  made  the  chips  and 
shavings  fly  in  a  lively  manner.  When 
the  people  learned  who  this  hardy  me¬ 
chanic  was,  crowds  came  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  to  stare  at  him,  to  his  great  annoy¬ 
ance.  This  intrusion  upon  the  privacy 
of  his  earnest  work  shortened  his  stay  in 
Saardam.  He  retired  to  the  shops  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  could  work  in  uninterrupted 
privacy.  In  one  room  is  a  cupboard, 
closed  with  doors  in  front,  in  which  Peter 
slept.  A  ladder  leads  to  a  small  loft 
above  the  rooms,  whither  he  retired  by 
himself  to  pray.  The  walls  of  the  room 
are  covered  with  names  of  people,  great 
and  small,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  vacant 
space  left.  Among  the  rest  is  the  name 
of  Alexander,  a  successor  of  Peter.  Over 
the  chimney-piece  this  monarch  had  a 
marble  tablet  placed,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion :  “Nothing  is  too  small  for  a 
gentleman.”  In  St.  Petersburg  is  another 
small  wooden  house,  somewhat  like  this. 
It  looks  like  the  hut  of  a  slave  or  tramp. 
There  Peter  wrought  like  a  giant  during 
the  early  building  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  hi3  proud  nobles.  It  is 
a  Russian  shrine,  to  which  millions  have 
made  pilgrimages. 
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Peter  was  a  rough-and-ready  Emperor. 
He  violated  the  rules  of  courtly  manners 
and  refined  social  propriety.  Descended 
from  a  long  and  noble  line,  he  selected 
his  counsellors  and  ministers  of  state 
from  the  common  people,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  and  merit.  The  nobles 
were  slighted  and  enraged.  He  was 
determined  to  raise  Russia  out  of  her  old 
ruts,  and  therefore  selected  only  the  most 
capable  for  his  servants.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn  from  anybody,  however 
humble,  who  could  teach  him  anything. 
He  visited  every  court  and  country  in 
Europe  to  learn. 

F rederick  the  Great  said :  “  If  I  wanted 
to  punish  a  nation,  I  would  select  its 
rulers  from  philosophers/ *  Peter  seemed 
to  be  of  like  mind,  for  in  selecting  men 
for  important  places  he  discarded  many 
men  of  known  ability  and  learning.  He 
passed  by  the  old  Russian  families.  He 
had  no  patience  with  respectable  great¬ 
ness  or  with  learning  which  could  not 
be  used  to  benefit  society.  It  mattered 
little  how  great  and  good  a  man’s  father 
or  grandfather  was ;  the  question  was, 
what  kind  of  stuff  was  he  made  of. 
Greatness  under  ground  he  had  no  use 
for  beyond  the  veneration  with  which  he 
cherished  the  memory  of  greatness.  He 
made  Counts  of  the  son  of  a  poor  sexton, 
of  a  Portuguese  cabin-boy,  of  a  Jew,  of  a 
baker’s  apprentice,  indeed,  of  a  negro. 
And  all  proved  themselves  good  Counts 
and  fit  for  their  posts.  He  had  the  rare 
talent  of  foreseeing  a  man’s  undeveloped 
powers.  Before  Peter’s  reign,  there  was 
much  silly  etiquette  and  meaningless 
ceremony  and  routine.  He  made  havoc 
with  it,  “  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop,”  as 
one  puts  it.  Walked  over  their  cherished 
rules  of  high-breeding  with  his  coarse, 
patched  ox-hide  boots.  Whether  na¬ 
tural  or  put  on  for  political  ends,  his 
tastes  were  those  of  the  common  people. 
His  sympathy  was  with  the  lowly.  He 
founded  schools,  trades,  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  for  the  elevation  and  support  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  He  asked 
nothing  from  others  which  he  was  not 
willing  to  do  himself.  In  garments  and 
person  he  was  as  filthy  as  any  of  his  serfs. 
His  rude  manners  at  table  and  elsewhere 
shocked  his  refined  courtiers.  Yet  on 
proper  occasions  he  could  endure  the 
cleanliness  of  Holland  and  the  splendors 
of  London  and  Paris  and  of  the  stately 


levees  of  the  British  court.  Despite  his 
rugged  manners,  Southey,  one  of  the 
most  highly-cultured  of  English  writers, 
calls  him  the  “illustrious  Peter”  : 

“  Wise  traveler  he,  who  over  Europe  went, 
Marking  the  ways  of  men  ; 

That  so  to  his  dear  country,  which  then  rose 
Among  the  nations  in  uncultured  strength, 

He  might  bear  back  the  stores 
Of  elder  polity, 

Its  sciences  and  arts.” 

An  Orthodox  Russian,  he  was  eager  to 
to  learn  from  every  religious  belief  and 
usage.  He  wandered  over  London  with 
Bishop  Burnet,  to  study  the  tenets  and 
life  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  dined  with 
Archbishop  Tennison,  and  witnessed  an 
amateur  service,  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  pleased.  He  attended  a  Quaker 
Meeting  and  cordially  received  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  Quakers.  He  devoutly  listened  to  a 
Lutheran  sermon  at  Dantzic,  and  visited 
Wittemberg,  the  home  of  Luther.  There 
he  asked  to  have  Luther’s  drinking-cup 
as  a  relic.  The  refusal  of  this  request  so 
enraged  him  that  he  dashed  the  cup  in 
pieces.  Despite  his  passion,  he  admired 
the  monument  of  Luther,  and  said  the 
great  Reformer  was  worthy  of  it.  He 
sent  two  ship-loads  of  Dutch  translations 
of  the  Bible  to  Russia  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  his  subjects.  He  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  Rome  to  study  and  report  to 
him  the  state  of  the  Latin  or  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  royal  learner 
among  the  Churches  of  Europe  excited 
their  proselyting  zeal.  Each  hoped  and 
vainly  tried  to  convert  him  to  its  own 
creed.  At  home  his  seeming  affiliation 
with  other  confessions  caused  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  Orthodox.  The  man  who 
went  about  the  world  with  a  shaven  face, 
associating  with  heretics,  was  by  many 
regarded  as  an  arch-heretic.  To  Peter  it 
mattered  little.  Indeed,  for  patriotic 
ends  he  rather  seemed  to  enjoy  such  a 
reputation.  He  hated  cant  and  empty 
pretence.  With  heartless  ceremonies  he 
had  no  patience.  Doubtless  he  often 
proceeded  against  religious  abuses  too 
bluntly.  Sometimes  even  turned  the 
laugh  on  sacred  things.  But  his  design 
was  to  strike  at  the  human  sham  per¬ 
forming  their  functions.  He  would  kick 
at  a  venerated  bubble  with  his  coarse 
boots  to  let  the  wind  out  of  it,  so  as  to 
rate  it  at  its  true  value.  He  was  a  rough 
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reformer,  but  still  a  reformer  of  no  mean 
powers. 

Like  all  strong  characters,  Peter  had 
glaring  faults.  For  many  years  he  was 
addicted  to  the  Russian  vice  of  drinking. 
In  his  later  life  he  ceased  drinking  strong 
liquor  altogether.  What  a  shameful 
scene  was  that  at  Wittemberg,  which 
broke  Luther’s  cup.  Worst  of  all,  from 
mere  jealousy,  it  is  supposed,  he  im¬ 
prisoned,  tortured,  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  his  first-born  son.  Aside  of  him, 
in  the  church  where  the  royal  family  are 
buried,  lies  his  martyred  wife,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte.  She  died  the  victim  of 
Peter’s  brutal  neglect.  At  the  age  of 
five  years,  Peter  was  frightened  in  his 
sleep  by  the  roaring  of  a  cascade.  For 
many  years  thereafter  the  sight  of  a 
body  of  water  threw  him  into  an  epileptic 
fit.  By  many  remedies  and  years  of 
careful  training,  near  a  little  stream,  he 
was  at  length  cured  of  it.  Perhaps  he 
retained  a  nervous  infirmity  from  this 
malady.  Peter  grieved  over  his  faults. 
He  said:  “I  know  well  my  faults,  my 
bursts  of  passion,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  wish  to  have  those  near  me,  like  Ca¬ 
tharine  (his  wife)  who  will  warn  and 
correct  me.  I  can  reform  my  people, 
but  I  cannot  reform  myself.”  This  he 
repeatedly  said,  after  one  of  his  passion¬ 
ate  explosions.  Regarded  by  many  as  a 
heretic,  in  reality  he  was  a  zealous  Or¬ 
thodox  Russian,  in  his  own  way.  He 
may  not  have  regularly  worshipped  in 
public  as  others  of  this  faith.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  known  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
by  heart,  and  daily  read  the  Psalter  in 
devout  retirement.  To  this  day  one  of 
three  rooms  in  his  little  frame  hut  in  St 
Petersburg  is  a  closet  or  room  for  secret 
prayer.  It  is  still  fitted  up  as  a  small 
chapel,  and  is  daily  crowded  with  wor¬ 
shippers.  On  the  loft  of  his  shop  in 
Saardam,  you  still  find  his  small  closet 
where  he  used  to  engage  in  secret 
prayer.  After  an  absence  of  twenty 
years,  when  many  of  the  great  acts  of 
his  eventful  life  had  been  achieved,  he 
revisited  Saardam.  Entering  the  cabin 
he  was  moved  to  tears.  He  climbed  up 
the  ladder  into  the  prayer-loft,  where  he 
remained  alone  with  his  Maker  for  half- 
an-hour,  very  likely  engaged  in  devout 
meditation  and  prayer  all  this  time.  On 
the  blade  of  the  sword  which  he  wore  at 
Pultowa,  a  prayer  is  inscribed.  In  battle 


he  always  carried  one  of  the  pictures  of 
Trinity  Convent  with  him.  In  all  his 
wars  his  motto  was :  “  For  the  Faith  and 
the  Faithful.”  With  the  free-thinking 
infidels  of  Amsterdam  he  had  no  pa¬ 
tience.  He  held  them  as  mere  im¬ 
postors  and  said  :  “  They  despise  the 
Fathers  of  the  Councils,  but  the  least 
of  those  Fathers  are  better  and  wiser 
than  they.” 

At  twelve  years  his  mother,  pursued 
by  the  Stretlitzes,  fled  with  him  to  the 
Tiaitza  Monastery.  Behind  the  sacred 
screen,  aside  of  the  altar,  she  tried  to 
hide  herself  and  child.  The  altar  has 
been  sacredly  preserved  in  the  same  spot 
to  this  day.  Five  soldiers,  with  uplifted 
swords,  were  on  the  point  of  slaying 
them,  when  one  of  the  two  assassins 
cried  out:  “Comrades,  not  before  the 
altar.”  At  that  moment  a  troop  of  ca¬ 
valry  entered  and  rescued  the  royal  fugi¬ 
tives.  This  providential  deliverance  in 
his  impressible  youth,  he  often  called  to 
mind  in  later  years.  In  great  peril  he 
always  showed  remarkable  calmness  and 
courage.  On  the  Gulf  of  Finland  his 
sailors  were  greatly  frightened  in  a 
storm.  “  Never  fear,”  he  said.  “Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  a  Czar  being  lost  at  sea?” 
In  a  like  peril  in  his  youth,  a  terrified 
ambassador  asked  how  he  (the  ambas¬ 
sador)  could  account  to  his  master,  the 
Czar,  if  the  boat  should  sink?  “  Make 
yourself  easy,”  replied  Peter;  “if  we  go 
down  we  shall  go  down  together,  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  answer  for  your 
Excellency.”  From  his  childhood  Jiis 
life  abounded  in  hair-breadth  escapes. 
In  his  journal  he  often  thanks  God  for 
the  good  Providence  which  has  so  often 
preserved  him  ;  and  that  he  even  hoped 
much  from  his  future. 

In  many  respects  Peter  reminds  us  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  He  continually 
cuts  out  new  paths.  He  restrains  the 
monasteries,  and  tries  to  utilize  them 
more  generally  for  educational  purposes. 
When  mild  and  persuasive  measures 
will  not  suffice,  he  goads  his  phlegmatic 
people  forward  by  blows,  kicks  and  cuffs. 
As  a  Russian  poet  says :  “  Russia  was 
the  anvil  and  Peter  was  the  hammer.” 
Yet  this  once  unpopular  monarch  has 
become  the  royal  idol  of  Russia.  “The 
Little  Grandsire,”  the  first  boat  which 
he  built,  is  kept  as  a  sacred  relic.  Once 
a  year  the  whole  Russian  navy  does 
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homage  to  it.  His  old  wooden  work¬ 
shops,  his  palaces,  with  their  plain  fur¬ 
niture,  are  popular  shrines.  Multitudes 
daily  stand  with  uncovered  heads  before 
his  rude  tools,  as  he  left  them  scattered 
about  his  shops,  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Museum.  A  pair  of  shoes  made  by 
him,  poorly  made  it  is  true,  but  still  his 
work ;  an  iron  bar  forged  by  him ; 
brass  cylinders  turned  by  his  own 
hands,  covered  with  scenes  of  battles, 
are  objects  of  popular  veneration.  Was 
there  ever  mouarch  who  could  show  his 
toiling  subjects  such  marks  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest ! 

His  features  and  form  are  accurately 
preserved  in  wax.  Thus,  “  his  counte¬ 
nance,  stature,  mauner  and  pursuits  are 
absolutely  kept  alive  in  our  sight.  We 
see  the  upturned  look,  the  long  black 
hair  falling  back  from  his  fine  forehead, 
the  fierce  eyes  glancing  from  beneath 
the  overhanging  brows,  the  mouth 
clothed  with  undoubtable  power.  We 
gaze  at  his  gigantic  height,  his  bold, 
rapid  movements,  the  convulsive  twitches 
of  his  face  and  hands,  the  tremendous 
walking-staff,  almost  a  crowbar  of  iron, 
which  he  swings  to  and  fro  as  he  walks, 
the  huge  Danish  wolf-dog  and  his  two 
little  companions  which  run  behind  him. 
We  are  with  him  in  his  Dutch  house, 
and  the  rough  pieces  of  wood  which  he 
has  collected  as  curiosities,  the  tools,  the 
lathe,  the  articles  of  wood  and  iron  that 
he  has  turned.  No  dead  man  so  lives 
again  in  outward  form  before  us  as  Peter 
in  St.  Petersburg.” 

The  close  of  his  life  was  marked  with 
deep  contrition  and  prayerful  wrestlings 
for  pardon.  His  sole  trust  seemed  to  be 
in  the  atoning  merits  of  Christ.  When 
dying,  crowds  of  officers  and  people 
entered  the  room,  and  with  tears  and 
howlings  kissed  his  hand.  He  feebly 
saluted  them  with  his  looks,  and  at 
length  gasped  the  significant  word,  here¬ 
after,  in  the  hearing  of  all.  It  was  his 
last  word  on  earth. 

Peter  was  no  saint;  no  model  Chris¬ 
tian.  Indeed,  a  rough  Christian.  Yet 
mixed  with  his  passionate,  stormy  life 
are  many  noble,  manly  traits,  heroic 
self-sacrifice  and  burden-bearing  for 
others,  which  shine  all  the  brighter  out 
from  among  their  dark  surroundings. 
Better  men  than  Peter  have  lived. 
Taken  all  in  all,  whether  any  man  lived 


that  day  who  could  have  rendered  Rus¬ 
sia  a  better  service  than  he  did,  we 
question. 

Peter  is  a  graud  figure  in  Russian 
history.  A  master  mind  heroically 
striving  to  bring  order  out  of  a  chaotic 
state  of  society — with  a  strong  arm 
ruling  a  barbarous  people,  becomes  a 
historic  benefactor.  Among  such  a 
people  republicanism  would  be  natural 
ruin.  In  certain  states  of  society  a 
monarchy  is  better  than  a  republican 
form  of  government.  If  the  monarch 
be  a  good  man,  he  can  be  a  father  to 
his  subjects.  Such  a  paternal  or  patri¬ 
archal  government,  if  rightly  admin¬ 
istered,  possesses  great  advantages.  Our 
own  Prescott  says :  “  There  is  no  posi¬ 
tion  which  affords  such  scope  for  ame¬ 
liorating  the  condition  of  man  as  that 
occupied  by  an  absolute  ruler  over  a  na¬ 
tion  imperfectly  civilized.  From  his 
elevated  place,  commanding  all  the 
resources  of  his  age,  it  is  in  his  power  to 
diffuse  them  far  and  wide  among  his 
people.  He  may  be  the  copious  reser¬ 
voir  on  the  mountain-top,  drinking  in 
the  dews  of  heaven  to  send  them  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  streams  along  the  lower  slopes 
and  valleys,  clothing  even  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  beauty.” 


Eccentricities  of  Ruskin. 


BY  PROF.  WM.  M.  REILY. 


Continued. 

In  resuming  this  subject,  we  fear  that 
the  reader  may  be  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ed.  We  have  nothing  now  to  present  so 
startling  as  the  assertion  which  Ruskin 
makes  that  “Turner  is  the  only  land¬ 
scape  painter  that  has  ever  lived.” 
What  is  now  to  be  said  revolves  around 
another  position  of  the  distinguished 
critic,  which  many  may  regard  as  resting 
upon  grounds  altogether  rational. 

In  the  third  volume  on  modern  paint¬ 
ers,  the  author  has  occasion  to  put  forth 
the  character  of  thought  in  the  three 
great  periods  of  history,  namely,  the 
ancient,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern. 
In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  select  one  leading 
mind  as  representative  of  each. 

He  is  at  no  loss  so  far  as  the  first  is 
concerned.  Few  will  dispute  the  su- 
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premacy  of  Homer.  Scarcely  any  books 
could  be  named  beside  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  whose  loss  would  have  oc- 
casioned  such  a  great  gap  in  the  history 
of  secular  literature.  For  Dr.  Johnson 
is  not  far  out  of  the  way  when  he  says 
that  “nation  after  nation,  century  after 
century  has  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  transpose  Homer’s  incidents,  new 
name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his 
sentiments.” 

Nor  will  any  one  charge  Ruskin  with 
eccentricity  in  the  relation  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  second  period.  Not  a 
few  will  agree  with  him  in  regarding 
Dante  as  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times. 
Carlyle  seems  inclimed  to  rank  him 
above  Shakespeare,  and  according  to 
Hegel,  “in  depth  of  contents,  energy, 
original  invention  and  execution,  and 
especially  in  epic  reality,  Milton  falls 
entirely  beneath  him.” 

But  where  are  we  to  find  the  exalted 
intellect  which  is  to  represent  the  modern 
period?  If  there  is  anything  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  character  of  the  mind  of 
the  present  age,  it  is  the  tendency  to 
metaphysical  research.  The  selection 
would  be  naturally  made,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  number  of  the  great  inde¬ 
pendent  thinkers  of  these  later  centuries, 
who  have  brought  so  many  hidden  prin¬ 
ciples  to  light,  and  who  have  constructed 
systems  of  science  so  helpful  to  all  who 
are  in  earnest  in  the  search  after  truth. 
Of  these  Emerson  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
admiration.  He  says:  “But  I  cannot 
recite,  even  thus  rudely,  laws  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  without  remembering  that  lofty 
and  sequestered  class  who  have  been  its 
prophets  and  oracles,  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  pure  reason,  the  Tris-megisti ,  the 
expounders  of  the  principles  of  thought 
from  age  to  age.  When,  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  we  turn  over  their  abstruse  pages, 
wonderful  seems  the  calm  and  grand  air 
of  these  few,  these  great  spiritual  lords 
who  have  walked  in  the  world, — these 
of  the  old  religion, — dwelling  in  a  wor¬ 
ship  which  makes  the  sanctities  of 
Christianity  look  parvenues  and  popu¬ 
lar;  for  ‘  persuasion  is  in  soul,  but  ne¬ 
cessity  is  in  intellect.’  This  band  of 

grandees . have  somewhat  so 

vast  in  their  logic,  so  primary  in  their 
thinking,  that  it  seems  antecedent  to  all 
the  ordinary  distinctions  of  rhetoric  and 
literature  and  to  be  at  once  poetry,  and 


music,  and  dancing,  and  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.” 

But  in  this  constellation  according  to 
Ruskin,  is  not  to  be  found  “  the  bright 
particular  star”  which  is  to  shed  glory 
upon  the  firmament  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion  age.  He  dare  not  be  a  man  like 
Coleridge,  who  whilst,  being  a  master  of 
the  philosophy  of  his  time,  gave  color  to 
the  thinking  of  his  nation  and  was  at  the 
same  time  in  many  respects  a  poet  after 
Ruskin’s  own  heart.  He  dare  not  be  a 
Schiller,  who  whilst  he  aided  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  some  of  the  profoundest  meta¬ 
physical  problems  which  engaged  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  first  thinkers  of 
later  days,  wrote  songs  as  sweet  and 
rich  as  any  that  adorn  the  pages  of 
literature,  and  composed  dramas  which 
deserve  a  place  beside  those  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Shakespeare.  No!  the  great 
leading  mind  we  are  seeking  dare  not 
have  been  spoiled  by  contact  with  phi¬ 
losophers  and  philosophy,  and  when 
found  he  will  appear  as  one  “  who  had 
the  blessing  of  a  totally  neglected  edu¬ 
cation.” 

“The  more  I  think  of  it,  I  find  this 
conclusion  more  impressed  upon  me, — 
that  the  greatest  thing  a  human  soul 
ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see  something, 
and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way. 
Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one 
who  can  think,  but  thousands  can  think 
for  one  who  can  see.  To  see  clearly  is 
poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion, — all  in 
one. 

“  Therefore,  finding  the  world*  of  Lit¬ 
erature  more  or  less  divided  into  think¬ 
ers  and  seers,  I  believe  we  shall  find  also 
that  the  seers  are  wholly  the  greater 
race  of  the  two.  A  true  thinker,  who 
has  practical  purpose  in  his  thinking, 
and  is  sincere,  as  Plato,  or  Carlyle,  or 
Helps  becomes  in  some  sort  a  seer,  and 
must  be  always  of  infinite  use  in  his 
generation ;  but  an  affected  thinker,  who 
supposes  his  thinking  of  any  other  im¬ 
portance  than  as  it  tends  to  work,  is 
about  the  vainest  kind  of  person  that 
can  be  found  in  the  occupied  classes. 
Nay,  I  believe  that  metaphysicians  and 
philosophers  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  troubles  the  world  has  got  to 
deal  with:  and  that  while  a  tyrant  or 
bad  man  is  of  some  use  in  teaching 
people  submission  or  indignation,  and  a 
thoroughly  idle  man  is  only  harmful  in 
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setting  an  idle  example,  and  communi¬ 
cating  to  other  lazy  people  his  own  lazy 
misunderstandings,  busy  metaphysicians 
are  always  entangling  good  and  active 
people,  and  weaving  cobwebs  among  the 
finest  wheels  of  the  world's  business; 
and  are  as  much  as  possible,  by  all  pru¬ 
dent  persons,  to  be  brushed  out  of  their 
way,  like  spiders,  and  the  meshed  weed 
that  has  got  into  their  Cambridgeshire 
canals  and  other  such  impediments  to 
barges  and  business.  And  if  we  thus 
clear  the  metaphysical  element  out  of 
modern  literature,  we  shall  find  its  bulk 
amazingly  diminished,  and  the  claims  of 
the  remaining  writers,  or  of  those  whom 
we  have  thinned  by  this  abstraction  of 
their  straw  stuffing  much  more  easily 
adjusted.” 

Carlyle  would  have  proposed  Goethe 
to  Ruskin  as  a  man  in  all  respects  cor¬ 
responding  to  his  requirements.  The 
former  regarded  him  as  “the  notablest 
literary  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 
He  was  no  metaphysician  in  the  sense  that 
Schiller  was,  but  was  a  seer  according  to 
Ruskin’s  conception  of  the  word.  He 
was  an  assiduous  student  of  natural 
science,  and  made  important  discoveries 
in  botany,  anatomy,  and  optics.  Em¬ 
erson  says  all  of  Goethe  that  Ruskin 
could  expect  in  his  man.  He  had 
mastered  all  the  multiplicity  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  systems  of  the  age.  “  Hun¬ 
dred-handed,  Argus-eyed,  able  and 
happy  to  cope  with  this  rolling  miscel¬ 
lany  of  facts  and  sciences,  and,  by  his 
own  versatility  to  dispose  of  .  them  with 
ease;  a  manly  mind,  unembarrassed  by 
the  variety  of  coats  of  convention,  with 
which  life  had  got  incrusted,  easily  able 
by  his  subtlety  to  pierce  these,  and  to 
draw  his  strength  from  nature,  with 
which  he  lived  in  full  communion.” 
“  He  was  the  soul  of  his  century.”  “  He 
has  said  the  best  things  about  nature 
that  ever  were  said.”  “The  old  Eternal 
Genius  who  built  the  world  has  confided 
more  to  this  man  than  to  any  other.” 
Of  Wilhelm  Meister  he  says  : — “It  is  a 
novel  in  every  sense,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
called  by  its  admirers  the  only  delin¬ 
eation  of  modern  society,  as  if  other 
novels,  those  of  Scott,  for  example,  dealt 
with  costume  and  condition,  this  with 
the  spirit  of  life.  It  is  a  book  over 
which  some  veil  is  still  drawn.  It  is 
read  by  very  intelligent  persons  with 


wonder  and  delight.  It  is  preferred  by 
some  such  to  Hamlet,  as  a  work  of 
genius.  I  suppose  no  book  of  this 
century  can  compare  with  it  in  its  de¬ 
licious  sweetness,  so  new,  so  provoking 
to  the  miud,  gratifying  it  with  so  many 
and  so  solid  thoughts,  just  insights  into 
life,  and  manners,  and  characters;  so 
many  good  hints  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
so  many  unexpected  glimpses  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  never  a  trace  of 
rhetoric  or  dullness.”  It  is  so  crammed 
with  wisdom,  with  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  with  knowledge  of  laws,  the 
persons  so  truly  and  subtly  drawn,  and 
with  such  few  strokes  and  not  a  word  too 
many,  the  book  remains  ever  so  new  and 
unexhausted,  that  we  must  even  let  it  go 
its  way,  and  be  willing  to  get  what  good 
from  it  we  can,  assured  that  it  has  only 
begun  its  office,  and  has  millions  of 
readers  yet  to  serve.”  But  Goethe 
is  a  German,  and  all  Germans,  whether 
philosophers,  poets  or  painters,  evince 
in  their  works  a  sickly  habit  of  body, 
and  therefore  says  Ruskin  “I  do  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  dissuade  (my 
readers)  from  meddling  with  German 
books.” 

In  making  his  selection  Ruskin  is 
well  aware  that  there  will  be  many  to 
disagree  with  bim,  and  accordingly  he 
expresses  himself  cautiously.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  his  language :  “  I  think  it  probable 
that  many  readers  may  be  surprised  at 
my  calling  Scott  the  great  representative 
of  the  mind  of  the  age  in  literature. 
Those  who  can  perceive  the  intense 
penetrative  depth  of  Wordsworth,  and 
the  exquisite  finish  and  melodious  power 
of  Tennyson,  may  be  offended  at  my 
placing  in  higher  rank  that  poetry  of 
careless  glance,  and  reckless  rhyme,  in 
which  Scott  poured  out  the  fancies  of  his 
youth;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  subtle  analysis  of  the  French  novel¬ 
ists,  or  who  have  in  any  wise  submitted 
themselves  to  the  influence  of  German 
philosophy,  may  be  equally  indignant 
at  my  ascribing  a  principality  to  Scott 
among  the  literary  men  of  Europe,  in 
an  age  which  has  produced  De  Balzac 
and  Goethe.”  Still  “having,  therefore 
cast  metaphysical  writers  out  of  our  way, 
and  sentimental  writers  into  the  second 
rank,  I  do  not  think  Scott’s  supremacy 
among  those  who  remain  will  any  more 
be  doubtful . He  is  the 
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greatest  man  among  us,  and  intended  for 
the  enduring  type  of  us  all.*' 

Now  let  us  hear  the  reasons  for  this 
choice.  These  are  three.  The  first  is 
the  author’s  humility.  This  Ruskin 
regards  as  “  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great 
man/’  and  adds  that  “the  slightest 
manifestation  of  jealousy  or  self-compla¬ 
cency  is  enough  to  mark  a  second-rate 
character  of  the  intellect. 

Next  the  absence  of  affectation,— “  that 
is  to  say  of  any  assumption  of  manner 
or  behaviour  in  the  work  in  order  to 
attract  attention.”  “  I  hardly  know  any 
other  literary  work  which  is  not  in  some 
degree  affected.” 

Third,  “  the  appearance  of  ease  with 
which  the  thing  is  done.”  “  Where  the 
case  is  manifest  as  in  Scott  ....  and 
the  thing  done  is  very  noble,  it  is  a 
strong  reason  for  placing  the  men  above 
those  who  confessedly  work  with  great 
pains.”  Think  of  “Scott  writing  his 
chapter  or  two  before  breakfast. 

Add  to  these  now  if  you  choose  the 
fact  that  he  was  no  thinker,  but  a  seer, 
and  you  have  the  sum  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  excellencies  which  constitute  Sir 
Walter’s  pre-eminence.  It  all  amounts 
to  this,  that  he  was  humble,  that  he  was 
free  from  affectation,  that  he  composed 
readily,  and  that  he  thought  little  and 
saw  much.  If  these  are  the  qualities 
which  constitute  greatness  in  the  sphere 
of  literature,  the  great  literary  men  may 
be  scarce  on  the  British  Isles,  but  plenty 
of  them  may  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  putting 
Cowper  in  the  place  to  which  Ruskin 
has  elevated  the  distinguished  Scotch¬ 
man.  Yet  where  will  you  find  an  humbler 
writer,  or  one  freer  from  affectation,  or 
one  who  wrote  with  more  ease?  We 
would  not  be  surprised,  that  if  the  facts 
could  be  ascertained  that  the  author  of 
The  Task  was  in  advance  of  Scott  in  all 
these  particulars,  only  perhaps  he  was  a 
little  more  of  a  thinker. 

Many  other  writers  there  are  of  whom 
all  this  is  true,  some  of  whom,  further, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
free  from  the  four  great  faults,  which,  as 
characteristic  of  the  age,  Scott  could  not 
escape.  These  are  unbelief,  a  fond,  yet 
purposeless  dreaming  over  the  past, 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  art,  and 
melancholic  sorrowfulness. 


We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the 
merits  of  one,  who  take  him  all  in  all, 
is  the  greatest  of  novelists,  and  perhaps 
the  most  popular  writer  of  modern  times. 
W e  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
found  passages  of  his,  which,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  author  reminded  us  of 
the  vivida  vis  animus  of  Homer.  But 
we  attach  far  more  importance  to  the 
following  remarks  of  Carlyle  than  to  all 
Ruskin  could  possibly  say  about  Scott: 

“Into  the  question  whether  Scott  was 
a  great  man,  we  do  not  purpose  to  enter 
deeply.  It  is,  as  too  usual,  a  question 
about  words.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  many  men  have  been  named  and 
printed  great  who  were  vastly  smaller 
than  he ;  as  little  doubt,  moreover,  that 
of  the  specially  good  a  very  large  portion, 
according  to  any  genuine  standard  of 
man’s  worth,  were  worthless  in  compar¬ 
ison  to  him.  He  for  whom  Scott  is 
great  may  most  innocently  name  him  so, 
may  with  advantage  admire  his  great 
qualities,  and  ought  with  sincere  heart 
to  emulate  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  good  that  there  be  a  certain  degree 
of  precision  in  our  epithets.  It  is  good  to 
understand,  for  one  thing,  that  no  popu¬ 
larity,  and  open-mouthed  wonder  of  all 
the  world,  continued  ever  for  a  long 
series  of  years  can  make  a  man  great  .  .  . 

“Shorn  of  this  falsifying  nimbus  (of 
popularity,)  and  reduced  to  his  own 
natural  dimensions,  there  remains  the 
reality,  Walter  Scott  and  what  we  can 
find  in  him:  to  be  accounted  great  or 
not  great,  according  to  the  dialects  of 
men.  Friends  to  the  precision  of  epithets 
will  probably  deny  his  title  to  the  name 
“great.”  It  seems  to  us  there  goes  other 
stuff  to  the  making  of  great  men  than 
can  be  detected  here.  One  knows  not 
what  idea  worthy  of  the  name  of  great, 
what  purpose,  instinct,  or  tendency,  that 
could  be  called  great,  Scott  ever  was 
inspired  with.  His  life  was  worldly; 
his  ambitions  were  worldly.  There  is 
nothing  spiritual  in  him ;  all  is  econom¬ 
ical,  material,  of  the  earth,  earthy.  A 
love  of  picturesque,  graceful  things;  a 
genuine  love,  yet  not  more  genuine  than 
bas  dw’elt  in  hundreds  of  men  named 
minor  poets:  this  is  the  highest  quality 
to  be  discerned  in  him.  His  power  of 
representing  things  too,  his  poetic  power, 
like  his  moral  power,  was  a  genius  in 
extenso,  not  in  intenso.  In  action,  in 
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speculation,  broad  as  he  was,  he  rose 
nowhere  high;  productive  without  meas¬ 
ure  as  to  quantity,  he  for  the  most  part 
transcended  but  a  little  way  the  common¬ 
place  . 

“Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surliest 
critic  must  allow  that  Scott  was  a 
genuine  man,  which  itself  is  a  great 
matter.  No  affectation,  fantasticality, 
or  distortion  dwelt  in  him  ;  no  shadow 
of  cant.  Nay,  withal,  was  he  not  a 
right  brave  and  strong  man  according 
to  his  kind  ?  What  a  load  of  toil,  what 
a  measure  of  felicity,  he  quietly  bore 
along  with  him  j  with  what  quiet  strength 
he  both  worked  on  this  earth,  and  en¬ 
joyed  it,  invincible  to  evil  fortune  and 
to  good  !  A  most  composed  invincible 
man  ;  in  difficulty  and  distress,  knowing 
no  discouragement,  Samson-like,  carry¬ 
ing  off  on  his  Samson-shoulders  the  gates 
that  would  imprison  him  ;  in  danger  and 
menace,  laughing  at  the  whisper  of  fear. 
And  then  with  such  a  sunny  current  of 
true  humor  and  humanity,  a  free  joyful 
sympathy  with  so  many  things ;  what  of 
fire  he  had,  all  lying  beautifully  latent, 
as  radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  internal 
warmth  of  life ;  a  most  robust  hearty 
man.” 

The  true  reason  for  Buskin’s  admi¬ 
ration  for  Scott  is  quite  apparent  to  us. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  dilate  upon  it 
now.  It  may  come  up  in  another  paper. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  predilection  in 
this  respect  is  a  most  striking  example 
of  howr  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
man,  may  allow  his  judgment  to  be 
pushed  all  away  by  preconceived  and 
arbitrarily  adopted  opinions  and  theo¬ 
ries. 

im— amwi'i—wiH  Ian 

The  .Bee-Master’s  Sermon. 

We  may  carry  from  the  hive  to  the 
cottage-hearth  a  lesson  of  industry. 
Daring  work  the  bees  are  so  intensely 
absorbed  in  their  duty,  that  they  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  They  have  learned 
well  a  text  that  their  masters  would  do 
well  to  copy:  “Not  slothful  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  There  is  no  getting  on  in  this 
world  of  ours  without  bard  work.  It  is 
not  work  that  kills  people,  but  worry. 

Bees  are  immensely  attached  to  their 
homes.  “  They  are  keepers  at  home.” 
No  mother  of  a  family  gets  on  by  gad¬ 
ding  about,  and  gossiping  from  house  to 
house. 


Bees  are  models  of  cleanliness.  The 
care  with  which  they  remove  filth  of  all 
kinds  is  something  remarkable.  They 
plainly  believe  what  many  Christians 
say,  “  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.” 
The  cottager  cannot,  in  this  matter,  do 
better  than  follow’  the  example  of  those 
admirable  sanitary  philosophers. 

Bees  set  a  beautiful  example  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  have  seen  a  wounded  bee,  ac¬ 
cidently  hurt,  carried  out  from  the  hive 
and  laid  tenderly  on  the  bee-board  in 
the  warm  sunshine.  One  bee  would  lick 
the  sufferer  with  his  tongue  from  head 
to  foot,  another  would  roll  him  over 
and  over  in  the  sunshine;  and  at  sunset 
they  would  carry  him  into  his  sick-bed. 

Bees  are  very  fond  of  fresh  air.  A 
hive  is  one  of  the  best  ventilated  houses. 
In  a  hot  and  sultry  day,  I  have  seen 
successive  lines  of  bees  take  up  their 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and 
joining  the  tips  of  their  wings,  work 
these  fanners  for  ten  minutes  and  then 
retire,  and  the  second  parallel  line  come 
to  the  front  and  continue  the  same  pro¬ 
cess.  This  example  is  not  efficiently 
follow’ed  in  city  or  cottage.  People  who 
are  most  careful  about  what  they  eat 
and  drink  and  put  into  their  stomachs, 
are  utterly  careless  wffiat  they  allow  to 
enter  their  lungs.  Now  the  truth  is,  it 
is  easier  to  poison  a  man  through  his 
lungs  than  through  his  stomach.  My 
bees  would  die  in  a  London  bed-room  in 
twelve  hours. 

Bees  are  very  early  risers.  The  first 
ray  of  sunshine  is  their  matin-bell,  and 
by  seven  o’clock  in  the  eveniug  they  are 
most  of  them  at  home.  People  who 
live  long  and  are  healthy  differ  in  many 
of  their  habits,  but  generally  agree  in 
being  early  risers.  “  Early  to  bed  and 
early  up,”  is  an  admirable  maxim  among 
bees,  and  it  should  be  a  habit  among 
rational  men. 

Bees  are  peaceful  and  peace-makers. 
This  will  appear  a  hasty  statement  to  all 
who  remember  that  bees  have  stings. 
But  a  little  thought  will  justify  what  I 
say.  Bees  never  attack  those  who  do 
not  attack  their  queen  or  their  home¬ 
stead.  Their  stings  are  purely  defen¬ 
sive.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and 
very  suggestive  also.  If  they  had  no 
stings  at  all,  they  would  be  an  argument 
for  the  Peace  Society  ;  but  as  it  is,  they 
show  that  the  best  defence  of  home  is  a 
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good  preparation  to  repel  the  aggres¬ 
sor. — Selected. 

To  which  the  Guardian  would  add 
the  following : 

1)  Bees  make  honey  while  the  sun 
shines.  They  know  when  is  the  best 
time  to  work,  and  they  are  sure  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  They  “  improve  each  shining 
hour.”  They  seize  the  right  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  They 
know  that  June  and  not  January  is  the 
time  for  bees  to  work.  So  rational  beings 
ought  to  know  that  we  must  improve 
the  present  to  be  happy  in  the  future. 

2)  Bees  know  how  to  find  good  in 
the  most  forbidding  places.  From  flowers 
and  plants,  offensive  and  poisonous, 
they  extract  honey,  albeit  in  small  par¬ 
ticles;  still  it  is  worth  going  after  and 
preserving.  Some  good  there  is  in  all 
people,  had  we  but  an  organ  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  improve  it.  And  no  error  is 
purely  and  totally  evil  and  false,  but 
ever  has  some  truth  underlying  it. 

3)  Bees  are  prodigious  workers.  In 
proportion  to  their  bulk  and  brain  they 
do  more  hard  and  telling  work  than 
any  other  useful  creature.  How  many 
thousand  miles  must  they  travel  to  build 
a  comb,  and  fill  it  with  honey  ?  Far 
heavier  proportionately  than  the  burden 
of  a  hod-carrier  tottering  up  his  ladder 
is  the  burden  of  a  bee,  bearing  her  bales 
of  wax  and  honey  over  long  distances, 
to  the  hive.  They  get  their  honey  by 
hard  and  honest  work.  No  shirking  or 
shoddy  tricks,  but  solid  substantial  toil 
they  give  for  all  they  get. 

4)  Bees  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  their 
occupation.  Their  cells  are  built  with 
great  exactness.  The  thickness  and 
angles  of  the  walls  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  closest  examination.  Bees  are  born 
mathematicians,  and  use  such  tools  as 
God  gives  them  to  apply  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Close  attention  to  little  things, 
and  great  accuracy  and  precision  in  the 
smallest  details,  enables  them  to  succeed 
so  well. 

5)  Bees  are  model  disciplinarians. 
They  have  a  kindly  sympathy  for  the 
sick  and  infirm,  and  nurse  them  with 
tender  care;  but  with  willful  wrong 
doers  they  have  no  patience.  They  will 
not  tolerate  idle  people  in  their  city. 
Drones  are  tumbled  out  of  doors  without 
mercy.  They  cannot  read  the  Bible, 
yet  they  obey  many  of  its  precepts  better 


than  some  people  who  can.  If  any 
among  them  will  not  work,  which  are 
disorderly  busy  bodies,  neither  shall  they 
eat.  (2  Thessalonians  iii.  10). 

6)  Bees  are  unselfish  toilers.  The 
best  fruit  of  their  labors,  an  article 
which  no  human  ingenuity  or  skill  can 
equal,  they  give  up  to  others,  without 
getting  an  equivalent.  Every  bee  buz¬ 
zing  busily  through  the  air,  is  a  protest 
against  the  selfish*  greed,  the  mammon 
worshipping  spirit  of  the  age. 

7)  The  most  skillful  artisans  among 
the  material  creation  are  the  bees.  The 
dantiest  dish,  which  adorns  the  feasts  of 
man  is  the  honey  ;  clean,  and  clear,  like 
the  fabled  nectar  of  the  gods ;  pure  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  seven  divisions  of  the  Bee-Mas¬ 
ter’s  Sermon,  and  the  seven  which  we 
add,  make  this  a  long  discourse.  Go 
to  the  bee  and  see  how  she  puts  to  shame 
the  imperfections  of  beings  capable  of  a 
higher  destiny. 


Home  Politeness. 


A  boy  who  is  polite  to  his  father  and 
mother  is  likely  to  be  polite  to  everybody 
else.  A  boy  lacking  politeness  to  his 
parents  may  have  the  semblance  of  cour¬ 
tesy  in  society,  but  is  never  truly  polite 
in  spirit,  and  is  in  danger,  as  he  becomes 
familiar,  of  betraying  his  real  want  of 
courtesy.  We  are  all  in  danger  of  liv¬ 
ing  too  much  for  the  outside  world,  for 
the  impression  which  we  make  in  socie¬ 
ty,  coveting  the  good  opinions  of  others 
and  caring  too  little  for  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  are  in  a  sense  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  who  will  continue  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  be  interested  in  us,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  defects  of  deportment  and 
character.  We  say  to  every  boy  and  to 
every  girl,  cultivate  the  habit  of  courte¬ 
sy  and  propriety  at  home — in  the  sitting- 
room  and  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  the 
parlor,  and  you  will  be  sure  in  other 
places  to  deport  yonrself  in  a  becoming 
and  attractive  manner.  When  one  has 
a  pleasant  smile  and  a  graceful  demeanor, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  these  are 
not  put  on,  but  that  they  belong  to  the 
character,  and  are  manifest  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances. — S.  S. 
Classmate. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  reports  of 
the  many  Sunday  School  Conventions 
held  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Almost 
every  number  of  our  Church  papers  con¬ 
tains  the  proceedings  of  such  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
Classis  has  been  divided  into  two  or 
more  Sunday  School  districts,  each  of 
which  holds  two  or  more  Conventions  a 
year.  These  meetings  fill  large  churches 
with  parents  and  children,  teachers  and 
scholars.  Pastors  and  Sunday  School 
workers,  men  of  learning  and  zealous  in 
good  works,  deliver  addresses  on  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  bearing  on  the  work.  Never 
before  has  this  cause  received  so  much 
attention.  The  best  minds  in  the  Church 
are  helping  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  system 
order  and  Gospel  efficiency  into  these 
nurseries  of  Christ’s  family,  to  which  is 
committed  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  ordains  that  every  Sun¬ 
day  School  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Session  (Consistory)  of  its  congre¬ 
gation.  This  is  the  only  correct  plan. 
Many  congregations  permit  the  religious 
training  of  their  children  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  persons,  w7ho  car¬ 
ry  on  matters  as  they  list,  without  being 
amenable  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  In  the  selections  of  books  for 
the  library  or  for  worship  not  even  the 
pastor  is  consulted.  The  only  body  com¬ 
petent  to  control  and  govern  the  Sunday 
School  is  the  Consistory — the  pastor  and 
the  other  ordained  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  These  must  help  to  work, 
and  must  be  consulted  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  school 

At  the  late  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  this 
afternoon,  an  animated  discussion  was  had 
on  the  following  resolution,  which  finally 
passed : 

Whereas,  The  Southern  Baptist  Conven* 
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tion,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
catechetical  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  cate¬ 
chism,  and  as  the  need  of  instruction  is 
by  no  means  sectional,  and  as  it  is  eminent¬ 
ly  desirable  that  our  doctrinal  teachings  be 
uniform,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  this  society 
be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  proffer  co¬ 
operation  wfith  said  commi'tee,  if,  after 
correspondence,  it  be  deemed  advisable  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the  South  • 
ern  Convention,  that  such  catechism, 
when  published,  may  be  approved,  en¬ 
dorsed,  and  recommended  for  use  through¬ 
out  the  whole  land. 

But  this  effort  to  prepare  a  Catechism, 
and  introduce  practical  catechization 
shows  how  experience  is  teaching  uncat- 
echetical  denominations  a  better  way. 
We  remember  the  time  wdien  the  Re¬ 
formed,  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Episcopal  were  the  only  Protestant 
Churches  which  practically  catechized 
the  young.  In  this  the  papers  of  their 
Churches  denounced  them  as  having 
nothing  but  a  Catechism-Religion.  Now 
nearly  all  the  former  opponents  of  the 
system  have  adopted  it.  The  Metho¬ 
dists,  Congregationalists,  United  Breth¬ 
ren,  Evangelical  Association,  and  even 
the  Baptists  are  doing  their  utmost  to  in¬ 
troduce  catechetical  instruction.  And 
the  Presbyterians  are  complaining  of  the 
practical  neglect  of  the  old  Westminster 
Catechism. 


Daniel  Webster  has  been  called  the 
Demosthenes  of  America.  He  wTas  a 
grand  man,  with  a  grand  mind.  His 
finest  productions  were  the  result  of  long 
and  severe  labor.  Yet  some  of  the  gems 
in  them  came  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion.  The  best  thing  he  said  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
in  Boston,  was  of  this  character.  The 
military  was  ordered  to  keep  a  certain 
space  around  the  Monument  clear, 
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and  when  the  immense  concourse  of 
people  saw  Webster  appear  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  those  in  the  rear  presed  the  whole 
mass  against  the  structure,  despite  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  soldiers.  There 
was  danger  to  human  life!  A  certain 
official  asked  the  orator  to  admonish  the 
crowd  to  be  more  orderly.  As  he  did 
so,  one  of  the  officers  replied ;  “  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  it  is  impossible.  We  cannot  keep 
the  crowd  back.”  Slowly  waving  his 
hand  he  replied  with  his  clear  majestic 
voice  which  all  could  hear :  “  To  Amer¬ 
icans  nothing  is  impossible  at  Bunker 
Hill.”  The  short,  eloquent  sentence  sent 
a  patriotic  thrill  through  all  hearts,  and 
calmed  the  people  into  obedience  and 
order.  The  saying  reminds  one  of  anoth- 
fr  person  and  place  of  power.  To  a 
Christian  nothing  is  impossible  at  the 
cross  of  Christ.  “  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me.” 

Webster  had  a  little  grandson,  a  name¬ 
sake,  whom  he  loved  dearly.  He  wrote 
letters  to  him  from  Washington,  in  the 
midst  of  his  many  mighty  labors  for  his 
countrv.  W7hen  all  the  world  was  ad- 

w 

miring  him,  on  Feb.  10th,  1845,  he 
wrote  the  little  boy  the  following  letter: 

“My  dear  Grandson, — This  is  your 
birthday.  You  are  now  five  years  old. 
You  were  bom  at  Peru,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  on  the  10th  day  of  February, 
1810.  Yrour  father  and  mother  left  Il¬ 
linois  and  came  to  Washington,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1841.  You  were  then  one  year 
old.  You  were  christened  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  You  had  a  dear  little  sister, 
Grace.  She  was  boin  at  Detroit,  on  the 
29th.  of  August,  1837,  and  she  died  at 
Boston  on  the  seventh  day  of  February, 
1844.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
child,  greatly  beloved  by  us  all.  Your 
lather  and  mother  are  now  here.  They 
are  anxious  about  your  health ;  but 
more  anxious  that  you  should  grow  up 
to  be  a  good  man.  You  bear  my  name. 
My  friends  will  all  be  kind  to  you  if  you 
behave  well.  You  must  love  and  obey 
your  parents :  strive  to  learn;  be  kind 
and  gentle  to  all ;  do  nothing  which  you 
think  to  be  wroDg ;  always  speak  the 
truth  ;  and  remember  your  Creator  in  the 
days  of  your  youth.  You  have  a  dear 
little  sister,  whom  you  must  love,  and 
take  care  of,  as  she  is  younger  than  you 
are.  Cotter  met  with  great  hurt  in  ta¬ 
king  care  of  you.  You  must  remember 


to  be  good  to  him,  and  always  treat  all 
members  of  the  family  kindly. 

Your  father  and  mother  will  leave 
Washington  tomorrow,  and  will  be  in 
Boston  in  a  few  days ;  I  hope  they  will 
find  you  all  well. 

This  letter  is  from  your  affectionate 
grandfather, 

Daniel  Webster. 

Five  years  later  Webster  wrote  anoth¬ 
er  letter  to  his  grandson.  His  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  good  sound  advice  are  pleas¬ 
ant  to  read.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
tell  the  boy  now  : 

“My  dear  Grandson, — Your  father 
writes  me  from  time  to  time,  informing 
your  grandmother  and  myself  of  the 
health  of  the  family.  But  I  wish  to 
hear  oftener,  and  to  know  more  of  you. 
Yrou  are  now  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  child. 
You  are  ten  years  old,  and  it  is  time 
that  you  turned  your  attention  seriously 
to  your  books,  as  I  presume  you  do. 
This  time  you  should  write  to  me  every 
week,  and  give  me  an  account  of  your 
studies. 

You  must  now,  my  dear  namesake  and 
grandson,  think  less  of  play  and  of  child¬ 
ish  sports,  and  begin  to  pursue  manly 
objects.  I  hear  no  complaint  of  you,  and 
believe  you  are  doing  well.  I  expect 
to  find  you  when  I  see  you  next,  not  a 
mere  child,  thinking  of  nothing  but  play 
and"amusements  ;  but  a  manly  boy,  fond 
of  the  company  and  conversation  of  your 
father  and  mother,  and  laboring  to  im¬ 
prove  your  mind. 

Two  or  three  things  I  wish  now  to 
impress  on  your  mind. 

First.  You  cannot  learn  without 
your  own  efforts.  All  the  teachers  in 
the  world  can  never  make  a  scholar  of 
you,  if  you  do  not  apply  yourself  with 
all  your  might. 

In  the  second  place.  Be  of  good 
character,  and  good  behaviour  ;  a  boy  of 
strict  truth,  and  honor,  and  conscience 
in  all  things.  Have  but  one  rule,  and 
let  that  be,  always  to  act  right ;  and  fear 
nothing  but  to  do  wrong. 

Finally,  “  Remember  your  Creator, 
in  the  days  of  your  youth.”  You  are 
old  enough  to  know  that  God  has  made 
you,  and  given  you  a  mind,  and  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  w  ill  surely  call  you  to  account. 
Honor  and  obey  your  parents; 
love  your  sister  and  brother ;  be 
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gentle  and  kind  to  all ;  avoid  all  peevish¬ 
ness  and  fretfulness;  be  patient  under 
restraint,  and  when  you  can  not  have 
what  you  wish. 

Look  forward,  constantly,  to  your  ap¬ 
proaching  manhood,  and  put  off  every 
day,  more  and  more,  all  that  is  frivolous 
and  childish.  Providence  has  taken 
from  us  your  dear  uncle  Edward,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  life.  It  is  an  awful  af¬ 
fliction  to  us  all ;  but  we  must  submit  to 
the  will  of  God. 

Now  you  must  see  how  soon  you  can 
become  what  he  was,  a  companion  to 
your  father  and  mother,  and  a  comfort 
to  us  all. 

May  heaven  bless  you  my  dear  grand¬ 
son,  and  may  you  continue  an  object  of 
warm  affection  to  all  your  family  con¬ 
nections,  and  all  your  friends. 

Your  affectionate  grandfather, 

Daniel  Webster. 


A  Great  River  from  a  Little  Rill. 


A  Welsh  clergyman  asked  a  little  girl 
for  the  text  of  his  last  sermon.  The 
child  gave  no  answer ;  she  only  wept. 
He  ascertained  that  she  had  no  Bible  in 
which  to  look  for  the  text.  And  this 
led  him  to  inquire  whether  her  parents 
and  neighbors  had  a  Bible;  and  this  led 
to  that  meeting  in  London  in  1804,  of  a 
few  devoted  Christians,  to  devise  means 
to  supply  the  poor  of  Wales  with  the 
Bible,  the  grand  issue  of  which  was  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi¬ 
ble  Society,  a  society  which  has  already 
distributed  more  than  fifteen  million 
copies  of  the  Bible ;  its  issues  now  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  one  million  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  annually.  And  this  in  turn  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  to  the  whole  beautiful  cluster 
of  sister  institutions  throughout  the 
world  which  are  so  many  trees  of  life, 
scattering  the  golden  fruits  of  immortali¬ 
ty  among  all  nations  of  the  earth.  This 
mighty  river,  so  deep,  so  broad,  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  mighty  branches,  we  may 
trace  back  to  the  tears  of  that  little  girl. 
“Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth!” — Bead’s  Hand  of  God  in 
History. 


A  Little  Hero. — A  little  boy  of 
seven  years  old  broke  a  leg,  and  was 
brought  home  on  a  stretcher.  His  poor 
mother,  who  was  at  that  time  ill  in  bed, 
tried  to  get  up  but  presently  sank  back 
almost  fainting.  They  had  to  put  the 
poor  little  fellow  to  some  pain  before  they 
could  set  his  leg,  for  the  flesh  was  torn 
as  well  as  the  bone  being  broken,  ami 
the  wound  had  to  be  sewed  up.  But 
not  a  single  cry  did  the  dear  child  give; 
and  when  asked  why  he  had  borne  his 
suffering  so  patiently — if  it  was  because 
the  pain  had  not  been  so  very  great?  — 
he  answered  quietly,  “  It  hurt  a  good 
deal,  but  I  would  not  cry  out,  because  I 
thought  it  might  make  mamma  worse  to 
hear  me  cry.” — Luth.  S.  S.  Herald. 


How  They  Went  to  Church. 


‘‘If  you  would  take  us  both  to  Church 
We’d  sit  so  very  still 
We  wouldn’t  speak  a  single  word, 
Mamma,  please  say  you  will.” 

So  coaxing  cried  my  little  girls, 

But  then  they  were  so  small — 

One  was  but  four,  the  other  six — 

It  wouldn’t  do  at  all. 

So  I  was  forced  to  shake  my  head — 

“  The  day  is  warm,  you  know, 

You  couldn’t  keep  awake,  my  dearc, 
Some  other  day  you’ll  go. 

“  But  you  can  sing  your  pretty  hymns, 
And  Nursie  by-and-by, 

Will  read  a  story.  Kiss  me  now, 

My  darlings,  and  don’t  cry.” 

In  coolest  corner  of  the  pew 
I  listened  to  the  text, 

When  something  rustled  in  the  aisle — 

I  started,  half  perplexed, 

For  many  faces  wore  a  smile, 

And  turning,  lo  !  I  spied 
Those  naughty,  tiny  little  sprites  ] 
Advancing  side  by  side  ! 

And  oh  !  each  carried  in  her  hand,  ] 
Her  parasol  of  blue 

Held  straight  and  high  above  her  head, 
And  both  were  open  too  ! 

No  wonder  that  my  neighbors  smiled ! 

While  I,  with  crimson  face, 

Caught  and  shut  up  the  parasols 
Then  helped  them  to  a  place.  ; 

I  tried  to  frown  upon  the  pair — 

Each  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
Each  hugged  her  precious  parasol, 

And  looked  demure  and  wise. 
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The  Hero. 


“  Oh,  dear !  ”  said  Willie  Grey  as  he 
sat  down  on  the  saw  horse  and  looked  at 
the  kindling  wood  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  splitting  for  his  mother ;  “  I 
do  wish  I  could  do  something  for  the 
world — some  great  action  that  every  one 
could  admire  and  that  would  make  the 
country  and  the  world  better  and  happi¬ 
er.  1  wish  I  could  be  a  hero  like  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  a  famous  missionary  like 
Judson;  but  I  can’t  do  anything  or  be 
anything.” 

“Why  do  you  want  to  be  a  hero?” 
asked  his  cousin,  John  Maynard,  who, 
coming  up  just  then,  happened  to  over¬ 
bear  the  soliloquy. 

“Oh,”  said  Willie,  coloring,  “every 
one  admires  a  hero,  and  talks  about  him 
and  praises  him  after  he  is  dead.” 

“That’s  the  idea,  is  it?”  said  John. 
“You  want  to  be  a  hero  for  the  sake  of 
being  talked  about?” 

Willie  did  not  exactly  like  this  way  of 
putting  it:  “Not  only  that,  but  I  want 
to  do  good  to  people — convert  the  hea¬ 
then — or — or  save  a  sinking  ship,  or  save 
the  country,  or  something  like  that.” 

“That  sounds  better;  but  believe  me, 
Willie,  the  greatest  heroes  have  been 
men  who  have  thought  least  about  them¬ 
selves  and  most  about  their  work ;  and 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect  now,  the  great¬ 
est — I  mean  according  to  the  Christian 
standard — have  always  begun  by  doing 
the  nearest  duty,  however  small and 
here  John  took  up  the  axe  and  began  to 
split  the  kindling-wood. 

Willie  jumped  off  the  saw-horse  and 
began  to  pick  up  the  sticks,  without  a 
word ;  but  though  he  said  nothing,  he 
thought  the  more. 

“I’ve  wasted  lots  of  time  in  thinking 
what  great  things  I  might  do,  if  I  only 
had  the  chance,”  he  thought;  “and  I’ve 
neglected  the  things  I  could  and  ought 
to  do,  and  made  lots  of  trouble  for  moth¬ 
er.  I  guess  I’d  better  begin  my  heroism 
by  fighting  my  own  laziness.” 

Will  any  boy  adopt  Willie’s  resolu¬ 
tion  and  carry  it  out  in  his  daily  life  ? — 
S.  S.  Visitor. 


His  Early  Home. — A  man  who  is 
not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  b 
ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  hap" 
pened  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin, 


raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire  at  a  period  so  early  that  when 
the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chim¬ 
ney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hill, 
there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white 
man’s  habitation  between  it  and  the  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its 
remains  still  exist. — I  make  it  an  annual 
visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach 
them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  gen¬ 
erations,  which  have  gone  before  them. 
I  love  to  dwell  on  tender  recollections, 
the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections  and 
the  narration  and  incidents  which  min¬ 
gle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive 
family  above. — Daniel  Webster. 


Suggestive  to  Fault-Finders. 

“  Now,  deacon,  I’ve  just  one  word  to 
say.  I  can’t  bear  our  preaching !  I  get 
no  good.  There’s  so  much  in  it  that  I 
don’t  want  that  I  grow  lean  on  it.  I 
lose  my  time  and  pains.” 

“Mr.  Bunnell,  come  in  here.  There’s 
my  cow  Thankful — she  can  teach  you 
theology  ?  ” 

“A  cow  teach  theology!  What  do 
you  mean  ?  ” 

“Now  see!  I  have  just  thrown  her  a 
forkful  of  hay.  Just  watch  her.  There 
now !  She  has  found  a  stick — you  know 
sticks  will  get  into  the  hay — and  see 
how  she  tosses  it  to  one  side,  and  leaves 
it,  and  goes  on  to  eat  what  is  good. 
There  again  !  She  has  found  a  burdock, 
and  she  throws  it  to  one  side  and  goes 
on  eating.  And  there!  She  does  not 
relish  that  bunch  of  daisies,  and  she 
leaves  them,  and — goes  on  eating.  Be¬ 
fore  morning  she  will  clear  the  manger 
of  all,  save  a  few  sticks  and  weeds,  and 
she  will  give  milk.  There’s  milk  in 
that  hay,  and  she  knows  how  to  get  it 
out,  albeit  there  may  be  now  and  then  a 
stick  or  weed  which  she  leaves.  But  if 
she  refused  to  eat,  and  spent  the  time  in 
scolding  about  the  fodder,  she,  too,  would 
‘  grow  lean,’  and  my  milk  would  dry  up. 
Just  so  with  our  preaching.  Let  the  old 
cow  teach  you.  Get  all  the  good  you 
can  out  of  it,  and  leave  the  rest.  You 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  in 
it.  ” 

Mr.  Bunnell  stood  silent  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  away,  saying:  “Neigh¬ 
bor,  that  old  cow  is  no  fool,  at  any  rate.  ” 
— Dr.  Dodd. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


JUI/Y  6.  IiESSON  XXVII.  1879. 


Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  iii.  1-6. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 


1.  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath 
God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  ? 

2.  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  : 

3.  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 
die. 


4.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die  : 

5.  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise,  she  took  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and 
gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her;  and  he 
did  eat. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  the  Lesson  ?  The  Fall 
of  Man.  Has  all  mankind  some  sense  of  this 
event  ?  Men  speak  of  a  Golden  Age  that  was. 
Is  this  a  confession  of  man’s  fallen  condition? 
It  is.  Do  men  likewise  hope  for  a  restoration  ? 
They  cherish  hope  of  a  good  time  coming. 
Where  may  we  alone  read  of  our  original  state — 
of  our  present  condition — and  of  our  prospect  ? 
In  the  divine  record.  What  does  revelation 
say  ?  That  man  fell  through  Satan’s  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  his  own  disobedience.  How  did  we 
leave  our  first  parents,  in  the  last  lesson  ?  In 
happiness.  Where  do  we  find  them  now?  In 
misery.  What  does  this  lesson  teach  ?  How 
they  fell. 

Verse  1.  How  is  the  word  serpent  to  be  un¬ 
derstood?  In  a  general  sense.  Need  we  not 
confine  it  to  its  present  signification  ?  No.  It 
was  a  creature  of  the  serpentine  order.  What 
remarkable  features  does  the  account  exhibit  of 
it?  1.  It  was  artful  and  wise — “  more  subtile,’’ 
<fcc.  2.  It  stood  upright  and  walked,  (chap.  iii. 
14).  3.  It  did  eat  food  of  a  different  kind, 
(chap.  iii.  14).  4.  It  was  endowed  wiih  speech, 
(vs.  1  and  4).  Can  we,  then,  point  it  out  ?  We 
cannot.  Can  we  recognize  Eden  in  the  fallen 
earth  ?  No.  Can  we  know  the  original  man 
from  his  fallen  offspring?  Need  we  wonder, 
then,  whv  we  cannot  know  this  creature  now? 
Just  as  little.  Who  possessed  this  serpent? 
Satan.  See  2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2. 
Need  we  be  concerned,  then,  about  the  agent, 
when  we  know  the  principal  actor  ?  No. 

2-3.  What  do  these  verses  show  ?  That  Eve 
knew  and  remembered  the  divine  precepts  well. 
Did  this  knowledge  increase  her  guilt  ?  It  did. 


Is  learning  a  safe-guard  against  sin?  By  no 
means. 

4.  How  did  Satan  try  to  show,  perhaps,  that 
they  would  not  die?  By  telling  them  that  they 
were  created  immortal,  and  could  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  Did  he  likely  have 
them  to  touch  the  fatal  tree,  to  show  how  harm¬ 
less  it  was?  Very  likely. 

5.  Were  their  eyes  opened  f  Alas!  Yes. 
How  were  they  to  be  as  gods  ?  Very  wise.  Did 
they  learn  good  and  evil  by  obeying  Satan  ? 
They  did. 

6.  What  three  things  did  Eve  recognize  in 
this  tree  ?  See  the  text.  How  did  Satan  show 
her  that  its  fruit  was  good  for  food  ?  The  crea¬ 
ture  was,  perhaps,  moved  to  eat  of  it.  How 
did  she  realize  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyest  Bv  an  exhibition  of  its  appearance  and 
flavor.  How  was  its  power  to  make  one  wise  a 
temptation  to  her?  Wisdom  is  hungry  for  more 
wisdom.  Was  it  wrong  to  desire  to  grow  still 

'  wiser?  Not,  if  after  God’s  way  of  learning.  Was 
it  wrong  to  seek  it  in  a  forbidden  path,  and 
from  such  a  teacher?  Indeed.  Where  may 
we  read  that  sin  always  enters  tbe  soul  by  these 
three  steps?  In  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  chap, 
ii.  16.  What  does  St.  James  say?  chap.  i. 
14-15.  How  may  we  best  learn  the  way  by 
which  Adam  and  Eve  sinned  ?  By  considering 
how  we  fall  into  sin.  Did  Adam  and  Eve  fully 
obey  Satan  ?  They  did.  What  word  shows  how 
fully  they  consented?  Eat.  In  what  three 
directions  did  man  fall?  1.  Away  from  God. 
See  verses  8-9-10,  and  2,  3-4.  2.  Under  the 

power  of  Satan.  3.  Into  disorder  within  him¬ 
self.  Is  then  the  Fall  of  man  a  reality  ?  Indeed. 


CATECHISM. 

XXVII.  Lord's  Day. 


73.  Why  then  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  call  bap¬ 
tism  “  the  washing  of  regeneration,”  and  “  the 
washing  away  of  sins  ?’’ 

God  speaks  thus  not  without  great  cause,  to 
wit:  not  only  thereby  to  teach  us,  that,  as  the 
filth  of  the  body  is  purged  away  by  water,  so 


our  sins  are  removed  by  the  blood  and  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  especially  that,  by  this 
divine  pledge  and  sign,  He  may  assure  us  that 
we  are  spiritually  cleansed  from  our  sins  as 
really  as  we  are  externally  washed  with  wa¬ 
ter. 
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NoTES.-Though  men  sing  of  a  “  Gold¬ 
en  age”  that  was,  sigh  over  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  indulge  great  hopes  of  the 
“  good  time  coming,”  they  cannot  tell  the 
reason  why.  The  Bible  alone  relates 
the  original  state  of  man,  his  prpsent 
condition,  and  his  future  prospect.  There 
we  learn  that  man  was  created  good  and 
happy ;  that  he  fell ;  and  that  he  may 
be  redeemed.  The  plain  record  of  Mo¬ 
ses  is  : — Man  fell  throvgh  his  oxen  disobe¬ 
dience,  under  the  temptation  of  Satan. 

In  the  former  lesson,  we  saw  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Eden  innocent  and  happy. 
To-day  we  find  them  disobedient  and  in 
ruins.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  we  may  now  see. 

Verse  1. — The  Serpent.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  point  out  the  creature  here  named. 
It  certainly  belonged  to  the  order  wThich 
the  Hebrew  wTord, translated  “Serpent,” 
covers.  But  our  English  name  is  hard¬ 
ly  wide  enough.  It  was  1)  a  creature 
that  was  wise  and  cunning  above  all 
others,  excepting  man.  More  subtile  than 
any  beast  of  the  field.  It  2)  stood  upright 
and  walked — upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,  (v.  14).  It  must  3)  have  eaten  a 
different  food — and  dirt  shalt  thou  eat, 
(v.  14).  It  must  4)  have  been  endowed 
with  speech,  (vs.  1.  4).  If  this  crea¬ 
ture  still  exists,  it  is  so  changed  as  to  be 
hardly  traceable  to  its  original.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  over  this  fact,  since  a 
lost  Eden  can  but  with  difficulty  be 
seen  in  the  earth  as  it  is ;  nor  are  the 
children  of  our  first  parents  like  them 
before  the  Fall.  The  term  Serpent  is  a 
general  one,  and  it  embraces  many  fa¬ 
milies  and  groups,  now  no  longer  though  t 
of  as  at  all  of  the  serpentine  kind — 
even  the  ape,  baboon  and  orang-outang. 

And  he  said  ....  Yea,  hath  God 
said,  Ac.  This  reads  like  a  portion  of 
the  conversation  only.  More  had  been 
said  before.  The  creature  shows  reason 
and  gift  of  language.  How  is  this?  It 
seems  like  a  fable,  rather  than  a  truth¬ 
ful  narrative.  But  we  must  remember 
what  other  parts  of  the  Bible  tell  us 
about  this  incident.  This  creature  was 
only  the  agent  of  Satan  who  possessed 
it.  See  2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx. 
2.  He  is  called  the  Serpent  that  deceived 
Eve — the  old  Serpent.  We  need  not 
think  of  the  creature  any  longer  then, 
but  of  the  Evil  One  who  had  entered 
it.  The  sick  man  is  more  concerned 


about  the  poison  which  he  drank  than 
for  the  cup  that  contained  it.  So  let  us 
do  here.  Let  us  not  worry  over  the 
cursed  thing. 

Verses  2,  3. — How  well  Eve  knew 
and  remembered  God's  precepts.  Her 
knowledge  was  clear  and  positive.  This 
made  her  transgression  all  the  greater. 
But  we  see  from  this  fact,  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  no  defence  against  the  rise  and 
mastery  of  passion.  The  learned  are 
not  always  good.  By  parleying  wfith 
the  Evil  One,  her  desire  was  inflamed 
and  her  judgment  overpowered. 

Verse  4. —  Ye  shall  xiot  surely  die.  He 
tells  her  that  they  are  immortal ;  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  might  protect  them  against  death. 
An  old  legend  says,  that  Satan  gently 
pushed  her  against  the  fatal  tree,  to 
show  her  that  she  might  touch  it  with¬ 
out  the  least  danger — and  why  not  eat 
of  its  fruit,  then,  without  dying? 

Verse  5. —  Your  eyes  shall  be  opened. 
Instead  of  experiencing  a  loss,  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  them,  Satan  tells  them. 
The  artfulness  of  his  speech  is  taught  us 
here.  He  edges  along  the  truth,  as  is 
always  Satan’s  way.  Their  eyes  were 
opened,  indeed  !  And  ye  shall  be  as  gods. 
Another  glow  of  truth  lies  here.  They 
learned  to  know  more ;  but  to  their  sor¬ 
row  !  Knowing  good  and  evil.  Before 
they  knew  only  good,  now  they  learned 
its  opposite,  too — Evil. 

Verse  6. — Saxo  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food.  Perhaps  Satan  moved  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  eat  of  it  before  her  eyes  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor  were  thus  made 
known  to  Eve.  And  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes.  The  woman  wras  charmed 
by  its  looks.  She  stood  and  gazed  and 
longed  for  it.  And  a  tree  to  be  desired 
to  make  one  wise.  There  was  in  our  first 
parents  a  hunger  and  thirst  to  know  and 
learn  more  and  more.  God  planted  both 
the  inclination  and  capacity  in  man  to 
learn.  But  He  had  shown  them  the 
proper  way  of  gaining  knowledge  too. 
His  will  and  revelation  were  the  book 
for  them  to  study  wisdom.  He  would 
teach  them  aright.  They  were  not  to 
hunt  wisdom  in  forbidden  paths  and  un¬ 
der  a  wrong  teacher. 

St.  John  (1  Epist.  ii.  16),  speaks  of 
the  three  steps  by  which  sin  enters  the 
soul;  and  they  are  the  very  steps  by 
which  Satan  deceived  Eve.  These  are : 
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the  lust  of  the  flesh ,  the  lust  of  the  eyes , 
and  the  pride  o)  life .  St.  James,  likewise, 
says :  “  Bat  every  mail  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust.”  ch. 
i.  14.  The  best  way  to  realize  how  our 
first  parents  sinned  is,  to  think  how  ive 
sin.  The  way  of  sin  is  one  and  the  same 
for  all  souls. 

And  she  ....  and  he  did  eat.  After 
a  full  persuasion  had  been  effected,  and 
their  own  wills  were  swayed  to  a  con¬ 
senting,  they  disobeyed  God’s  command. 
They  did  eat — that  is :  they  made  the 
will  of  Satan  their  own,  and  did  as  he 
said.  And  this  was  their  fall.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  sin  we  will  see  hereafter. 

Practical  Thoughts. —  Adam  and 
Eve  fell.  But  in  what  way?  Fell,  how  f 
They  fell  in  thr>je  ways:  1.  From  God. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  removed  from 
God’s  presence  afterwards.  “Adam  and 
his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of 
the  garden,”  (v.  8).  God  called  him, 
fv.  9).  “  I  hid  myself,”  he  says,  (v.  10). 
The  removal  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise  is  ini  ended  to  show,  how  far 
man  fell  away  from  God.  That’s  what 
the  word  Gott-loss  means — loose  from 
God .  2.  They  fell  under  the  power  of 

Satan.  The  curse  which  God  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  pronouncing  upon  the  guilty 
pair,  upon  the  earth,  and  the  creature, 
is  not  so  much  intended  to  show  God’s 
wrath,  as  the  woe  into  which  the  whole 
world  was  now  plunged  To  fall  away 
from  God  is  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  devil.  3.  They  fell  in  ruins  within 
themselves.  Disorder  and  confusion 
reigned  in  their  nature  now.  The  guid¬ 
ing  and  governing  principle  of  God’s 
Spirit,  which  they  had  so  fearfully 
grieved,  forsook  them,  and  darkness 
and  doubt  dwelt,  where  harmeny  and 
order  had  been. 

Ah  !  The  Fall  of  Man  is  not  a  mean¬ 
ingless  phrase.  Let  men  tell  us,  that 
the  Bible  account  of  our  first  parents’ 
sin  is  a  picture — it  is  a  very  real  one. 

Webster  and  Jenny  Lind. 

Jenny  Lind  gave  a  concert  at  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
and  as  a  mark  of  her  respect,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  eclat ,  sent  polite  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  President,  Mr.  Fillmore, 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Clay 
and  many  other  distinguished  members 


of  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  hap¬ 
pened  on  that  day  several  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  senate  were  dining  with 
Mr.  Bodisco,  the  Russian  minister. 
His  good  dinner  had  kept  the  party  so 
late  that  the  concert  was  nearly  over 
when  Webster,  Clay  and  Crittenden 
and  others  came  in ;  whether  from  the 
hurry  in  which  they  came,  or  from  the 
heat  of  the  room,  their  faces  were  a 
little  flushed,  and  they  looked  somewhat 
flurried.  After  the  applause  with  which 
these  gentlemen  were  received  had  sub¬ 
sided,  and  silence  was  restored,  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  concert  was  opened  bv 
Jenny  Lind  with  “Hail  Columbia.” 
This  took  place  during  the  height  of  de¬ 
bate  and  excitement  on  the  slavery 
question  and  the  compromise  resolutions 
of  Mr  Clay,  and  this  air  as  a  part  of  the 
programme  was  considered  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  a  concert  where  the 
head  of  the  government  and  a  large 
number  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  department  were  present.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  verse  Webster’s  pa¬ 
triotism  boiled  over,  he  could  sit  no 
longer,  and  rising  like  Olympian  Jove, 
be  added  his  deep,  sonorous  voice  to  the 
chorus,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  never  iu 
the  whole  course  of  her  career,  did  she 
ever  hear  or  receive  one-half  of  the  ap¬ 
plause  as  that  with  which  her  song  and 
Webster’s  chorus  were  greeted.  Mrs. 
Webster  who  sat  immediately  behind 
him,  kept  tugging  at  his  coat  tail  to 
make  him  sit  down  or  stop  singing,  but 
it  was  no  earthly  use,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  verse  Webster  joined  in,  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  Jenny  Lind, 
Webster  or  the  audience  was  the  mo^t 
delighted.  I  have  seen  Rubini,  Lab- 
lache  and  the  two  Grisis  on  the  stage 
at  one  time,  but  such  a  happy  conjunc¬ 
tion  in  the  national  air  of  “Hail  Colum¬ 
bia”  as  Jenny  Lind’s  tenor  and  Daniel 
Webster’s  bas3  we  shall  never  hear  or 
see  again.  At  the  close  of  the  air  Mr. 
Webster  rose  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  made  such  a  bow  as  Chesterfield 
would  have  deemed  a  fortune  for  his 
son,  and  which  eclipsed  D  ’Orsay’s  best. 
Jenny  Lind  courtesied  to  the  floor,  the 
audience  applauding  to  the  very  echo. 
Webster,  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
in  politeness,  bowed  again,  Miss  Lind 
recourtesied,  the  house  reapplauded 
and  this  was  repeated  nine  times. 
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JULY  13. 


LESSON  XXVIII 


1879. 


Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  iii.  9-15. 

THE  SUBJECT. — THE  FIEST  PROMISE  OF  A  REDEEMER. 


9.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and 
said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou? 

10.  And  he  said  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked ; 
and  I  hid  myself. 

11.  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouidest 
not  eat  ? 

12.  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  I  did  eat. 

13.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman, 


What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  And  the 
woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did 
eat. 

14.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent, 
Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  : 

1-5.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ; 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel. 


QUESTIONS. 


Were  our  first  parents  immediately  conscious 
of  their  sins?  They  were.  How  did  they  know 
it?  verse  7.  Was  their  bodily  state  a  picture 
of  their  souls?  It  was.  Of  what  were  these 
disrobed?  Of  innocence.  Is  it  likely  that 
stated  hours  of  worship  were  observed  in  Eden 
before  the  fall?  It  is  so  thought.  How  is  this 
inferred  ?  From  the  phrase,  'presence  of  the 
Lord  God,  we  believe  that  God  manifested  Him¬ 
self  to  receive  their  adoration,  (verse  8).  Did 
the  Lord  appear,  as  usual,  after  their  fall  ?  He 
did.  Were  Adam  and  Eve  there? 

Verse  9.  What  did  God  do?  Why  did  He  call 
Adam  ?  To  challenge  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sin. 

19.  What  did  Adam  answer?  Why  was  he 
afraid?  Because  of  his  stripped  moral  excel¬ 
lence.  Did  this  hiding  shield  him  from  God’s 
eye? 

11.  What  does  this  question  mean  ?  How  he 
had  learned  of  his  unhappy  condition.  Why 
does  God  refer  to  the  forbidden  tree?  To  in¬ 
duce  Adam  to  confess  his  folly  and  crime. 

12.  Did  Adam  acknowledge  having  eaten 
thereof  ?  Does  he  take  the  fault  home  to  him¬ 
self?  On  whom  would  he  cast  it?  On  God  and 
the  woman.  Why  did  God  not  at  once  pro¬ 
nounce  his  penalty  ?  He  will  hear  all  parties  first. 


13.  How  did  God  question  Eve  ?  Did  she 
confess  that  she  had  eaten  ?  On  whom  did  she 
cast  the  blame  ? 

14.  Why  did  God  not  examine  the  serpent,  or 
Satan  ?  He  was  the  source  of  the  temptation. 
Is  this  sentence  of  a  double  nature  ?  It  is.  On 
whom  does  the  first  part  fall  ?  On  the  creature. 
On  whom  the  next?  On  Satan.  What  does 
the  enmity  between  Satan  and  the  woman  sig¬ 
nify?  The  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Satan.  To  whom  does  the  seed  of  the  woman 
refer?  To  Christ.  How  shall  He  bruise  the 
serpent’s  head?  He  shall  destroy  Satan  and 
his  works,  (Heb.  ii.  14 ;  1  John  ii.  14).  How 
will  the  serpent  braise  the  heel  of  Christ?  By 
persecution.  What  is  this  saying  called  ?  The 
first  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  Where  is  the 
second  prophecy  recorded  ?  Gen.  xviii.  18,  and 
xxii.  18.  Where  do  we  find  the  third  ?  Gen. 
xlix.  10.  And  the  fourth?  Deut.  xviii.  18. 
Where  do  we  find  still  others?  In  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets.  Was  then  the  Redeemer  foretold 
from  the  time  of  the  fall  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  ?  God  never  left  Himself  without  such 
a  testimony.  Will  the  plan  of  redemption  re¬ 
open  Paradise  again  ?  Ought  all  men  to  accept 
this  Redeemer  ?  Heb.  ii.  3. 


CATECHISM. 

XXVIII.  Lord’s  Day. 


OF  THE  HOLY  SUPPER  OF 

75.  How  art  thou  admonished  and  assured 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  thou  art  a  partaker 
of  that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  accomplished  on 
the  cross,  and  of  all  His  benefits? 

Thus,  that  Christ  has  commanded  me,  and 
all  believers,  to  eat  of  this  broken  bread,  and 
to  drink  of  this  cup,  in  remembrance  of  Him  ; 
adding  these  promises,  first,  that  His  body  was 
offered  and  broken  on  the  cross  for  me,  and  His 
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blood  shed  for  me,  as  certainly  as  I  see  with 
my  eyes  the  bread  of  the  Lord  broken  for  me, 
and  the  cup  communic.ited  to  me ;  and  further, 
that  He  feeds  and  nourishes  my  soul  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  with  His  crucified  body  and  shed 
blood,  as  assuredly  as  I  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  minister  and  taste  with  my  mouth  the 
bread  and  cup  of  the  Lord,  as  certain  signs  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
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Notes. — As  soon  as  our  first  parents 
had  sinned,  they  knew  what  they  had 
done.  Conscience  is  very  quick  in  re¬ 
porting  our  crimes.  It  is  an  inside  tele¬ 
graph.  They  felt  that  they  were  stripped 
of  their  moral  character,  as  their  eyes 
were  opened.  Their  naked  bodies  were 
types  of  their  disrobed  souls. 

It  is  very  likely  that  stated  times  of 
the  day  were  fixed  for  worship  in  some 
certain  spot  of  the  garden,  before  the 
Fall.  We  take  it,  that  the  expression, 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  means  that. 
The  evening  was  such  a  solemn  hour. 
The  cool  of  the  day  had  now  come  again  ; 
God  was  in  waiting,  under  some  visible 
form,  at  the  usual  holy  spot ;  but  alas  ! 
the  worshippers  were  absent  for  the  first 
time,  for  they  had  hid  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  we  resemble  our  guilty  parents  in 
this  respect,  too,  and  copy  their  ex¬ 
ample  exactly.  After  the  commission 
of  a  moral  crime  we  absent  ourselves 
from  worship  the  following  Lord’s  day  ! 

Verse  9. — Adam,  *  *  *  Where 
art  thou  ?  More  fully  expressed,  this 
means,  “  Here  am  I ;  but  where  art 
thou — Adam?”  God  knew  all,  only 
too  well.  But  he  hereby  challenges 
Adam  and  Eve  to  acknowledge  and 
confess  their  crime.  In  this  way  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  them  thereto. 

Verse  10. — I  heard  thy  voice.  Though 
the  fall  had  been  a  deep  one,  they  had 
not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  no  longer  to  re¬ 
member  or  know  God’s  voice.  There 
was  hope  for  them  still,  as  there  is  for 
all  who  yet  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 
I  was  afraid.  Conscience  had  called  to 
mind  the  penalty  foretold — in,  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  slialt  surely  die. 
They  had  not  known  fear  before.  “  Per¬ 
fect  love  casteth  out  fear.”  (1  Johu  iv. 
18.)  Because  I  was  naked.  Their  bodies 
were  a  type  of  their  disrobed,  uncovered 
and  exposed  spirits.  And  I  hid  myself. 
This  was  the  reason  of  their  absence 
from  the  place  of  worship. 

Verse  11. —  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked  ?  Let  us  read  this  thus : 
“  How  didst  thou  learn  thy  nakedness?” 
Only  in  one  way  was  this  possible.  Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree  t  He  was  to  tell 
all,  in  order  to  realize  the  manner  of  his 
fall.  This  direct  question  brought  out 
a  direct  acknowledgment. 


Verse  12. — I  did  eat.  There  was  a 
noble  heroism  in  his  answer,  such  as  a 
wholly  lost  being  would  not  have  made. 
He  does  not  lie,  as  Satan  would  have 
done.  But  that  he  is  no  longer  an  up¬ 
right  being  is  shown  by  the  excuses 
which  he  frames.  The  woman  whom 
Thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree.  He  did  not  cry,  like  the 
Prodigal,  I  have  sinned.  His  clouded 
mind,  and  confused  judgment,  and 
spoiled  heart  suggest  the  thought  of 
casting  the  blame  upon  God  and  the 
woman. 

There  is  no  condemnation  passed  upon 
Adam  just  now  ;  it  is  deferred  until  the 
case  is  fully  gone  over. 

Verse  13. —  What  is  this  thou  hast 
done  ?  In  fuller  words,  the  woman  is 
asked,  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  done 
this?  May  we  not  learn  from  this  nar¬ 
rative  that  God  will  not  condemn  the 
sinner  until  he  has  led  him  over  his 
whole  course  of  sin,  and  enabled  him  to 
see  it  all  ? 

The  serpent  beguiled  me.  Both  had 
fallen  as  we  may  see  from  the  like  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  try  to  excuse  them¬ 
selves.  The  woman  casts  the  blame  on 
the  cunning  and  stratagem  of  Satan. 
Both  confess  to  the  eating  ;  but  both 
will  have  a  scape-goat.  Someth’ ng  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  Old  Serpent 
seems  to  have  entered  them.  They  try 
to  disguise  the  sinfulness  of  their  sin ; 
they  avoid  a  self-accusation,  and  seek 
for  excuses.  A  true  penitence  would 
have  suggested  the  taking  of  it  upon 
themselves. 

Verses  14-15. — Because  thou  hast 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed,  etc.  Satan, 
under  the  form  of  the  creature  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  is  not  first  examined,  as  Adam 
and  Eve  had  been.  Why  not  ?  For 
the  reason  that  sin  originated  in  him  ; 
be  is  the  source  of  it;  it  is  his  nature. 
Satan  sins  from  the  love  of  it,  and  has 
no  outside  temptation  to  plead.  Hence 
his  sentence  is  at  once  pronounced.  The 
penalties  are  now  declared  on  all  the 
parties — one  by  one,  (vs.  15-19.)  Satan’s 
is  of  a  twofold  character,  affecting,  first, 
the  Serpent,  and  secondly,  Himself. 
Whether  the  creature  was  of  our  com¬ 
mon  serpentine  kind,  or  one  now  no 
longer  to  be  found,  we  know  not.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Evil  One,  it  is  foretold :  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  Ihe 
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woman  *  *  *  thy  seed  and  her 

seed.  This  means  that  Jesus  Christ 
shall  he  born  of  a  woman,  (1  John  iii. 
8)  Eve  understood  it  to  have  such  a 
meaning,  since  at  the  birth  of  her  first¬ 
born,  Cain,  she  exclaimed,  I  have  gotten 
a  man  from  the  Lord.  But  the  Saviour 
was  not  to  be  born  so  soon.  It  shall 
bruise  thy  head.  We  may  read,  “  He 
shall  bruise  thy  head.”  He  came  to 
“  destrov  the  works  of  the  Devil;” 
“  that  He  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,” 
(Heb.  ii.  14.) 

And  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.  This 
refers  to  the  sufferings  and  dying  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  persecution  of  His 
kingdom  and  Church.  There  is  a  con¬ 
flict  foretold,  and  a  glorious  victory, 
too,  (1  Cor.  xv.  57.) 

Practical  Thoughts. — This  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  and  earliest  prophecy 
of  Christ  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  The  second 
promise  of  a  Saviour  is  found  in  Gen. 
xviii.  18  and  xxii.  18.  Here  God  tells 
Abraham,  that  in  him  and  in  his  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 
This  saying  was  repeated  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  (Gen.  xxvi.  4,  and  xxviii  14.) 
Another  promise  was  uttered  in  Jacob’s 
dying  words,  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  “The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come.”  Another  was  ut¬ 
tered  by  Moses,  (Deut.  xviii.  15.)  Then 
follow  the  pointed  sayings  of  David, 
Solomon,  the  Prophets  down '  to  John 
the  Baptist.  Tuus  we  learn  that  from 
the  day  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  until  the 
coming  of  Christ,  God  never  left  the 
race  without  the  hope  of  a  Redeemer . 
When  Christ’s  grand  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion  will  be  finished  there  will  be  a  new 
and  more  perfect  paradise.  How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  needed  so  qreat  salvation  ! 
(Heb.  n.  3.) 


Greece — Sts  Recent  Past  and  Present. 


Modern  Greece  does  not  stand  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  even  those  who 
are  tolerably  well-informed.  Joseph 
Cook,  in  the  “prelude”  to  one  of  his  re¬ 
cent  Boston  lectures,  incidentally  refers 
to  the  present  condition  of  Greece,  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  a  generation 


ago,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  view  of 
affairs,  which  casts  some  of  the  “fore¬ 
most  nations”  of  the  world  into  the  shade. 
We  quote : 

What  has  happened  in  Greece  since 
she  was  liberated  from  Turkey?  Forty 
years  ago  not  a  book  could  be  bought  at 
Athens.  To-day  one  in  eighteen  of  the 
whole  population  of  Greece  is  in  school. 
Fifty  years  of  independence  and  the 
Hellenic  spirit  have  doubled  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  increased  her  revenues 
five  hundred  per  cent. ,  extended  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  enlarged  the  fleet  from  440  to  5,000 
vessels,  opened  eight  ports,  founded  elev¬ 
en  new  cities,  restored  forty  ruined 
towns,  changed  Athens  from  a  hamlet  of 
hovels  to  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants, 
and  planted  there  a  royal  palace,  a  legis¬ 
lative  chamber,  six  type  foundries,  forty 
printing  establishments,  twenty  newspa¬ 
pers,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a 
university  with  fifty  professors  and  twelve 
hundred  students.  King  Ocho’s  Ger¬ 
man  court,  when  he  came  from  Nauplia 
to  Athens  in  1835,  lived  at  first  in  a 
shed  that  kept  out  neither  the  rain  nor 
the  north  wind.  On  Constitution  Place 
in  Athens,  in  1843,  the  Hellenic  spirit, 
without  violence  and  by  the  display  of 
force  for  but  a  few  hours,  substituted  for 
personal  power  in  Greece  a  constitution¬ 
al  government  as  free  as  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  George  Finlay,  the  historian  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  and  who  fought 
in  it,  affirms  that,  even  before  that  event, 
degraded  as  the  people  were  politically, 
a  larger  proportion  could  read  and  write 
than  among  any  other  Christian  race  in 
Europe.  Undoubtedly  long  bondage, 
acting  on  the  native  adroitness  of  the 
race,  taught  the  Greeks  disingenuousness. 
The  old  blood  produced  an  Alcibiades  as 
well  as  a  Socrates,  a  Cleon  as  well  as  a 
Phocion  ;  there  was  in  it,  as  in  American 
veins  to-day,  a  tendency  to  social,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  sharp-dealing. 
But  after  fifty  years  of  independence  the 
Hellenic  spirit  devotes  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  public  revenue  to  purposes  of  in¬ 
struction  than  France,  Italy,  England, 
Germany,  or  even  the  United  States. 
Modern  Greece,  fifty  years  ago  a  slave 
and  a  beggar,  to-day,  by  the  confession 
of  the  most  merciless  statisticians,  its 
enemies,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
self-educated  nations. 
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JULY  20. 


LESSON  XXIX, 


1879. 


Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  iv.  4-12. 


THE  SUBJECT.— THE  SLAYING  OF  ABEL. 


4.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  the 
Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  t'»  his  offering: 

5.  But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had 
not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his 
countenance  fell. 

6.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art 
thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ? 

7.  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at 
the  door :  and  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and 
thou  shalt  rule  over  him. 

8.  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother: 
and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the 


field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother, 
and  slew  him. 

9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is 
Abel  thy  brother?  And  he  said,  I  know  not: 
Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper? 

10.  And  he  said,  What  hast  thou  done?  the 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground. 

11.  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth, 
which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother’s  blood  from  thy  hand. 

12.  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength :  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
earth. 


QUESTIONS. 


Under  what  form  does  Death  confront  us 
now  ?  In  the  form  of  murder.  What  is  the 
slaying  of  a  brother  called  ?  A  Fratricide. 
Who  was  the  murderer  ?  Who  was  the  victim  ? 
Was  there  a  difference  in  their  ages  ?  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  twins.  Of  what  callings 
were  they  ?  verse  2.  Did  God,  likely,  instruct 
Adam  and  his  descendants  in  religion  after  the 
Fall?  It  is  known  as  the  Adamic  Religion. 
Do  we  know  much  about  it  ?  No.  How  do  we 
know  there  was  such  a  code  ?  From  the  sacri¬ 
fices  offered.  Where  were  these  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals  obtained?  Chap.  iii.  21.  From  such  as 
were  sacrificed.  Would  man  have  learned  of 
himself  the  idea  of  sacrificing  animals  for  sin? 
Never.  To  what  did  they  point  ?  To  the  Lamb 
of  God.  Were  the  two  brothers  about  to  enter 
upon  such  a  sacrifice  now  ?  verse  3. 

Verse  4.  What  offering  had  Cain  brought? 
verse  3.  How  did  Abel’s  differ?  Did  it  differ 
only  in  kind  ?  In  number ,  too.  How  may  we 
know  this?  From  the  word  also ,  which  means 
additional.  Where  else  may  we  see  it?  Heb. 
xi.  4 — where  it  speaks  of  gifts,  which  means 
more  than  one.  How,  now,  may  we  distinguish 
the  offerings  of  both  ?  Cain  brought  only  a 
Thank-offering,  whilst  Abel  brought  this  and  a 
Sin-offering.  What  does  Abel  show  by  the 
latter?  His  feeling  as  a  sinner,  and  his  faith  in 
the  Lamb  of  God.  How  did  God  show  respect 


to  Abel’s?  By  consuming  it  with  fire,  (1  Kings 
xviii.  38). 

5.  Was  Cain’s  consumed?  No.  How  was  Cain 
affected  now  ? 

6.  Why  did  God  ask  him  these  questions  ? 
To  warn  and  exhort  him. 

7.  How  does  God  tell  him  to  do?  What  does 
the  word  sin  mean  here?  Sin-offering.  Might 
he  still  have  brought  it?  Yes.  Why  should 
he  then  rule  over  Abel  ?  Because  he  was  the 
first-born. 

8.  Where  were  the  brothers  now  ?  What  did 
Cain  do? 

9-10.  Why  does  God  ask  Cain  these  ques¬ 
tions?  To  call  him  to  account.  What  does 
Cain  show?  No  regard  for  God  or  his  brother. 
Was  any  one  near  the  murder?  No.  How  was 
it  discovered  ?  God  will  briug  all  sin  to  light. 

11-12.  What  was  Cain’s  punishment  ?  Is  this 
the  fate  of  all  murderers  while  living  ? 

What  does  the  Lesson  teach?  1.  The  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Fall.  2.  The  danger  of  auger  and 
hatred,  (Matt.  v.  22-6;  1  John  iii.  15).  3.  The 
necessity  of  joining  Penitence  wi  h  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  our  worship.  How  may  we  do  that? 
By  worshiping  God  in  and  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Cnrist.  What  parallel  case  have  we  in 
the  New  Testament  ?  That  of  the  Pharisee  and 
Publican,  (Luke  xviii.  10-14). 


CATECHISM. 


XXIX.  Lord's  Day. 


78.  Do  then  the  bread  and  wine  become  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

Not  at  all ;  but  as  the  water  in  baptism  is  not 
changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  neither  is  the 
washing  away  of  sin  itself,  being  only  the  sign 


and  confirmation  thereof  appointed  of  God;  so 
the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  uot  changed 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ,  though,  agreeably 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  sacraments,  it  is 
called  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus. 


1.  Come,  Kingdom  of  our  God, 

Sweet  reign  of  life  and  love, 

Shed  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  abroad 
And  wisdom  from  above. 


2.  Over  our  spirit  first 

Extend  Thv  healing  reign  ; 

Then  rise  and  quench  the  sacred  thirst 
That  never  pains  again. 
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Notes. — We  learn  to-day  of  the  first 
death  in  the  human  family ;  and  of 
death  under  a  violent  form — fratricide , 
or  the  murder  of  a  brother.  The  first¬ 
born  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  were 
Cain  ( Gotten)  and  Abel  ( breath  or 
feeder.)  From  the  accurate  reading  of 
the  brief  account  of  the  second-born,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  were  twins — she 
added  the  birth  of  Abel ,  (v.  2.)  As 
Adam  had  been  a  gardener ,  Cain  be¬ 
came  a  tiller  of  the  ground- — a  farmer , 
(v.  2);  but  later  a  founder  of  a  city. 
(v.  17.)  Abel  was  a  shepherd — a  keeper 
of  sheep.  These  were  the  earliest  em¬ 
ployments  we  know  of. 

Though  a  fallen  family,  God  would 
redeem  them  by  revealing  to  their  faith 
a  coming  Saviour,  and  the  manner  of 
worship.  We  are  not  told  what  system 
of  religion  God  instituted  after  the  fall 
of  man.  It  is  called  the  Adamical  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  reaches  to  the  time  of 
Noah  and  the  flood.  They  were  taught 
to  worship  God  as  before,  and  besides 
to  offer  sacrifices,  to  exercise  repentance 
and  to  believe  in  the  promised  redemp¬ 
tion.  From  these  sacrifices  the  skins 
were  had  in  which  they  were  clothed, 
(chap.  iii.  21),  as  we  are  not  told  that 
any  |:>ermission  was  given  yet  to  kill 
animals  for  their  flesh.  But  the  slaying 
beasts  for  offerings  unto  the  Lord  re¬ 
minded  them  of  their  own  deserved 
death,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
must  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
God  must  have  told  Adam  more  than  is 
told  us,  since  the  idea  of  killing,  cutting 
and  burning  beasts,  in  order  to  take 
away  guilt,  did  not  come  of  man.  With¬ 
out  SHEDDING  OF  BLOOD  IS  NO  REMIS¬ 
SION,  (Heb.  ix.  22).  This  is  a  lesson 
which  God  taught  man. 

And  in  the  process  of  time,  (v.  3)  that 
is,  by-and-by,  it  came  to  pass,  perhaps 
on  the  Sabbath  when  the  season  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  at  hand  again,  Cain  brought  of 
the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord.  He  brought  a  thanksgiving 
offering.  This  was  right  and  proper.  It 
is  meet  and  right  for  all  men  to  praise 
God,  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all  good, 
in  words  and  works.  But  Cain  thought 
this  was  enough — all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary.  And  here  Cain  was  wrong. 

Verse  4  : — And  Abel  he  also  brought 
of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 


thereof.  That  little  word  also  tells  us 
much.  He  had  his  Thank  Offering,  just 

Cain  had ;  but  besides  this  offering  of 
flour ,  oil,  herbs  and  fruit,  he  offered  also 
an  animal,  whose  blood  he  had  shed 
and  whose  flesh  he  had  laid  on  an  altar 
of  stone.  This  was  a  Sin-  Offering.  He 
took  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  that  is, 
a  choice,  best  or  first-born  sheep  or  lamb, 
thereby  prefiguring  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God — the  promised  Messiah.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  sinfulness,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  washing  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  In  Hebrews  xi.  4  we  read  of 
Abel’s  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain’s  *  *  *  God  testijying  of  his 

gifts.  The  word  “ gifts”  shows  that  he 
brought  more  than  one. 

And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel 
and  to  his  offering.  It  is  supposed  that 
God  sent  down  fire  from  •  heaven  to  con¬ 
sume  the  offering,  as  He  did  for  Elijah, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  38). 

Verse  5. — Cain’s  offering  lay  un¬ 
touched.  For  this  he  was  very  wroth — 
his  heart  was  filled  with  jealousy  and 
anger  against  his  brother.  Men  become 
jealous  when  some  one  proves  more 
successful  than  they  are,  and  are  filled 
with  envy,  or  pain,  on  account  of  it. 
They  feel  like  destroying  the  prosperous 
rival.  So  it  was  with  Cain,  and  so  it 
still  is,  (1  John  iii.  12).  And  his  coun¬ 
tenance  fell.  If  the  muscles  wrinkle  the 
eyebrows  and  pull  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  down,  the  face  becomes  sad  and 
cross.  Hence  the  expression,  “  He  had 
a  down-look  ;  ”  and  the  more  common 
but  truthful  one,  “down  in  the  mouth.” 

Verse  6. — God’s  questions  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  an  angel  perhaps  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  that  God  manifested 
Himself  in  a  way  not  told  us,  on  such 
occasions.  He  would  warn  and  exhort 
Cain  against  the  meditated  crime.  God 
saw  the  coming  murder  in  his  heart, 
(1  John  iii.  15). 

Verse  7. — If  thou  doest  well,  slialt 
thou  not  be  acceptable  f  ‘  If  thou  obeyest 
my  manda  te  and  believest  my  revela - 
lation,  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  too.” 

And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at 
the  door.  This  is  thus  understood  : 
Though  thou  hast  not  done  well  in  thy 
worship;  yet  thou  canst  remedy  all, 
since  the  sin-offering  is  in  thy  hand. 
Offer  it  yet.”  Unto  thee  shall  be  his  de¬ 
sire  and  thou  shaft  rule  over  him ,  “  As 
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thou  wast  born  first,  thou  shalt  claim 
and  enjoy  precedence  over  thy  younger 
brother,  if  thou  wilt  show  thyself  worthy 
of  thy  position.”  It  was  a  kindly  word 
of  encouragement  addressed  to  him. 

Verse  8. — And  Cain  talked  with  Abel , 
Sic.  These  words  are  frequently  lead 
thus:  “And  Cain  said  unto  Abel,  his 
brother,  Let  us  go  into  the  field.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the 
field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his 
brother,  and  slew  him.” 

Verse  9. —  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother f 
God  calls  all  sinners  to  answer  before 
Him,  sooner  or  later.  1  know  not.  Here 
is  a  direct  lie.  Why  should  he  not  lie, 
if  he  had  been  a  murderer  ?  Who  does 
not,  when  so  far  on  in  crime?  Am  I  my 
brother  s  keeper t  He  that  is  separated 
from  God,  feels  himself  also  loose  from 
his  fellow-man.  * 

Verse  10  — The  voice  of  thy  brother  s 
blood  cries  unto  me  from  the  yround.  He 
had  probably  buried  his  body.  But  it 
seems  the  blood  of  every  murdered  man 
“  cries  to  be  avenged.”  Murder  will  out. 

V erses  11-12. — These  strange  woirds 
are  being  fulfilled  in  our  own  day.  A 
murderer  is  like  the  famous  “  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  ”  in  all  time.  He  finds  no  rest, 
and  wanders  ever.  The  very  earth  re¬ 
pudiates  him.  Cain’s  subsequent  history 
was  a  dark  one.  He  was  banished  from 
God’s  presence  and  his  kindred,  and  his 
descendants  were  a  godless  class. 

Practical  Thoughts. — 1.  This  is  an 
account  of  the  first  death  in  the  human 
family,  and  of  a  death  under  the  form 
of  murder.  2.  What  a  loud  warning  is 
given  us  against  cherishing  anger  and 
hatred,  (Matt.  v.  22-6)  ;  (1  John  iii.  15), 
3.  The  narrative  teaches  us,  that  in 
order  to  have  God  to  accept  our  worship, 
it  must  consist  not  alone  of  Praise  and 
Thanksgiving,  but  of  a  Sin-Offering  as 
well.  We  must  approach  God,  not  only 
as  grateful  creatures,  but  as  penitent 
sinners,  too.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  coming  to  God  iu, 
or  out  of  Christ — the  Lamb  of  God. 
This  distinction  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
primitive  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  this  it  was  that  distinguished  the 
worship  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publi¬ 
can,  (Luke  xviii.  10-14).  The  two  nar¬ 
ratives  are  parallels  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  mutually  illuminate  each 
other. 


Legends  of  Cain  and  Abel. 


It  i3  pretended  in  the  Tar  gums,  or 
Translations  of  the  Old  Scriptures  iu 
the  Chaldee  dialects,  to  give  us  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  conversation  between  Cain 
and  Abel  on  the  field  of  murder.  It  is 
curious  and  reads  thus  : 

Cain. — I  once  believed  the  world  to 
have  been  created  in  mercy.  But  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  not  governed  after  the 
merit  of  good  works  ;  there  is  no  judg¬ 
ment  or  judge,  nor  any  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  future.  There  seems  to  be 
an  unrighteous  partiality  now.  however. 
Else,  why  was  thy  sacrifice  accepted  and 
mine  discarded? 

Abel. — The  world  was  created  in 
mercy.  It  is  governed  on  the  principle 
of  good  works.  There  is  a  judge,  a 
future  world,  and  a  coming  judgment, 
where  good  rewards  shall  be  given  to 
the  righteous,  and  the  impious  pun¬ 
ished,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
in  judgment.  But  because  my  works 
were  better  and  more  precious  than 
thine,  my  oblation  was  received. 

Whilst  thus  contending,  Cain  struck 
a  stone  into  Abel’s  forehead  and  killed 
him. 


Cain’s  Mark. — What  this  mark  was, 
has  given  rise  to  many  opinions.  It  is 
said  that  he  became,  jjaralytic — a  trem¬ 
bling  being.  Others  say,  Caiu  became 
invulnerable,  or  proof  against  all  wound¬ 
ing.  “  The  sword  could  not  intercept 
him ;  fire  could  not  burn  him ;  water 
could  not  drown  him  ;  the  air 
could  not  blast  him  ;  nor  could  thun¬ 
der  or  lightning  strike  him.”  One 
author  makes  the  mark  the  circle  of  the 
sun.  Another  says,  “Abel’s  dog  fol¬ 
lowed  him.”  A  learned  writer  makes 
it  the  letter  T  on  his  forehead — the 
initial  letter  to  the  Hebrew  word  for 
repentance.  Rabbi  Joseph  says,  “  a 
horn  grew  out  of  his  head  !  ”  But  any 
such  thought  misses  the  mark  indeed. 
The  plain  meaning  is  that  a  sign  or 
token  was  given  Cain,  by  which  to 
convince  him  that  no  one  would  slay 
him.  The  rainbow  was  given  to  Noah 
as  a  token  that  the  world  should  not  be 
destroyed  by  a  flood  again. 
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JUJLT  27. 


LESSOR  XXX. 


1879. 


Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  v.  21-32. 


THE  SUBJECT. — THE  PATRIARCHS  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 


21.  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years, 
and  begat  Methuselah: 

22.  And  Euoch  walked  with  God  after  he  be¬ 
gat  Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters  : 

23.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  three 
hundred  sixty  and  five  years  : 

24.  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  :  and  he 
was  not;  for  God  took  him. 

25.  And  Methuselah  lived  a  hundred  eighty 
and  seven  years,  and  begat  Lantech  : 

26.  And  Methuselah  lived  after  he  begat 
Lantech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters : 

27.  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were 


nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he 
died. 

28.  If  And  Lamech  lived  a  hundred  eighty 
and  two  years,  and  begat  a  son  : 

29.  And  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying, 
This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 

30.  And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah 
five  hundred  and  ninety  and  five  years,  and 
began  sons  and  daughters ; 

31.  And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were  seven 
hundred  seventy  and  seven  years:  and  he  died. 

32.  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old : 
and  Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  whom  does  this  Lesson  treat?  What 
means  the  term  Patriarch?  Head  or  Father 
of  a  family.  Are  all  the  Fathers  known  as 
Patriarchs?  Only  those  who  formed  the  line 
of  Christ.  How  many  are  usually  counted  in 
this  line  before  the  flood?  Ten.  Who  are 
these?  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech,  Noah. 
Plow  many  of  this  number  are  more  prominent  ? 
Five. 

Verses  21-24.  What  does  Enoch  signify? 
Dedicated.  To  whom  was  he  devoted?  To 
God.  How  is  his  life  described?  He  walked 
with  God.  What  does  this  mean  ?  He  was 
obedient  to  His  laws,  and  held  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  Him.  What  was  his  end  ?  God 
took  him.  What  does  this  mean?  He  was 
translated  to  Paradise.  Who  else  was  taken  ? 
2  Kings  ii.  11-12.  Who  will  be  so  taken  at  our 
Lora’s  second  coming?  1  Cor.  xv.  51-52.  Would 
all  men  have  been  so  changed,  had  sin  not 
come?  Yes.  How  old  was  Euoch ?  Does  this 
age  corre  pond  to  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year?  What  does  this  indicate?  A  perfect 
lite.  What  are  the  translations  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah  proofs  of?  Of  a  resurrection,  and  real 
human  life  beyond. 

25-27.  What  does  Methuselah  mean  ?  Djing 
and  ending.  What  meaning  is  there  in  this? 
He  died  in  the  year  of  the  flood,  which 
ended  the  old  world.  What  is  he  noted 


for  ?  As  being  the  oldest  man.  How  old 
was  he  ? 

28-31.  What  does  Lamech  mean?  A  Fol¬ 
lower?  Was  there  another  of  this  name  ?  Chap, 
iv.  18-24.  Do  we  know  much  of  him  ?  No. 
What  do  we  know?  That  he  was  the  son  ot 
Methuselah,  and  father  of  Noah. 

32.  What  does  Noah  mean?  Rest.  To  what 
does  this  name  point  ?  To  the  rest  of  the  earth 
after  the  flood,  (Chap.  viii.  21).  What  is  told 
us  of  his  character?  (Chap.  vi.  8-9).  What 
does  St.  Peter  call  him?  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  For  what 
is  his  history  remarkable  ?  Its  connection  with 
the  flood.  How  old  was  be  when  he  built  the 
Ark?  Six  hundred  years.  Who  were  his  sons  ? 
What  prophecy  did  he  utter  concerning  these? 
Chap.  ix.  25-27.  How  old  was  he  when  he 
died  ?  Chap.  ix.  29. 

Who  was  the  most  pious  of  all  these  Patri¬ 
archs?  Enoch.  Did  he  live  the  longest  ?  Pie 
died  the  youngest.  Who  was  the  first  that  died 
of  them?  The  first  man — Adam.  Who  died 
next?  Enoch.  How  many  died  before  the 
flood?  Nine.  How  many  women  are  mentioned 
before  the  flood  ?  Four.  Who  are  they  ?  Eve, 
Adah,  Zillah,  and  Naamah.  For  what  were 
all  the  Patriarchs  remarkable?  For  their  long 
lives.  Did  this  longevity  tend  to  the  good  of 
humanity  ?  They  became  very  wicked.  Is  it 
the  principal  thing  to  live  long?  No.  To  live 
well.  Wnatis  needed  for  this?  The  Grace  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


CATECHISM. 

XXX.  Lord's  Day. 


80.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  the  Popish  mass? 

Phe  Lord’s  Supper  testifies  to  us,  that  we 
have  a  full  pardon  of  all  sin  by  the  only  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  He  Himself  has  once 
accomplished  on  the  cross;  and  that  we  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  ingrafted  into  Christ,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  human  nature,  is  now  not  on 
earth,  but  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
His  Father,  and  will  there  be  worshipped  by 


ns  : — but  the  mass  teacheth  that  the  living  and 
the  dead  have  not  the  pardon  of  sins,  through 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  unless  Chiist  is  also 
daily  offered  for  them  by  the  priests;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Christ  is  bodily  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  therefore  is  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  in  them  ;  so  that  the  mass,  at  bottom,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  accursed 
idolatry. 
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Notes. — Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  rose, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  blood  of  Abel,  and 
stood  in  his  martyred  brother’s  place. 
“For  God,”  said  his  mother,  “hath 
appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of 
Abel  whom  Cain  slew,”  (chap.  iv.  25). 
The  line  of  the  Messiah  was  determined 
and  preserved  from  the  beginning.  Noah, 
who  was  the  tenth  descendant  of  Seth, 
was  saved,  whilst  all  the  other  families 
were  destroyed.  In  this  line,  one  or 
more  sons  was  carefully  watched  over 
and  pointed  out,  as  the  continuer  of  the 
blood  from  which  God’s  Son  should  be 
born.  In  the  family  of  Adam,  Seth  was 
chosen  ;  in  that  of  Noah,  Shem  ;  in  that 
of  Abraham,  Isaac;  in  that  of  David, 
Solomon.  Hence  St.  Luke,  in  tracing 
the  genealogy  of  Christ,  (chap.  iii. 
23-38),  runs  back  to  Adam.  This  is 
surely  not  accidental,  but  of  God’s  spe¬ 
cial  providence. 

Patriarchs  means — The  Chiefs,  Heads 
gy  Fathers  of  Families.  The  Antedilu¬ 
vian  Patriarchs,  or  Fathers  before  the 
Flood,  are  ten  in  number:  Adam,  Seth, 
Enos ,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch, 
Methuselah,  Lamech,  Noah.  Of  this 
number  five  are  of  special  note,  if  we 
count  Seth. 

Verses  21-24. — Enoch.  His  name 
signifies  dedicated.  His  life  was  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  meaning,  being  wholly 
devoted  to  God.  Enoch  walked  with 
G<d.  This  means,  1.  That  he  walked 
in  constant  obedience  to  God’s  law  and 
will.  2.  It  may  mean,  too,  that  God 
frequently  appeared  to  him,  as  he  had 
to  Adam  in  the  garden,  or  to  Abraham, 
and  other  pious  men.  God  is  more 
anxious  to  walk  with  us,  than  we  are  to 
walk  with  Him. 

And  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him. 
He  was  translated  to  ParadUe,  so  greatly 
was  Gt  d  pleased  with  him,  (tieb.  xi. 
5).  So  Elijah  went  away,  too,  (2 
Kings  ii.  1 1 — 12).  So  all  men  would 
have  been  changed,  had  sin  not  entered 
the  world.  So  men  will  again  be  changed, 
when  Christ’s  plan  of  redemption  is 
finished,  at  His  second  coming,  (1  Cor. 
xv.  52.) 

Three  hundred  sixty  and  five  years 
constituted  his  age — just  as  many  years 
as  there  are  days  in  a  year.  Does  this 
not  mean  a  full,  ripe  and  perfectly 
rounded  life?  Such  a  soul  ought  to  go 
direct  to  Paradise !  Both  Enoch  and 


Elijah  are  witnesses  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  of  a  true  human  ex¬ 
istence  in  glory.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  “  the  two  witnesses,”  (Rev.  xi.  3, 
etc.) 

V erses  25-27.  —  Meth uselah .  This 
name  means,  He  dieth  and  endeth.  As 
he  lived  till  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Flood  came,  it  is  thought  that  God 
meant  to  foretell  the  end  of  the  old 
world  by  his  death.  This  is  the  longest 
life  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  longest  ever  lived.  He 
lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years — 
thirty-one  years  of  one  thousand  !  And 
yet — he  died.  Perhaps  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  father’s  great  piety  that 
he  saw  so  great  an  age.  And  yet  what 
was  this  period  of  time  to  God,  with 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 

Verses  28-31. — Lamech.  His  name 
means  a  follower.  Two  persons  bore 
this  name — the  fifth  descendant  of  Cain, 
(chap.  iv.  18-24),  and  this  Patriarch. 
We  know  little  of  him.  Still  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Methuselah  and 
the  father  of  Noah,  renders  him  re¬ 
markable.  To  have  so  distinguished  a 
lather  and  son  renders  him  illustrious. 

Verse  32. — Noah.  This  name  signi¬ 
fies  rest  or  comfort.  It  seems  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  God  would  let  the  earth 
rest  after  the  Flood,  and  curse  it  no 
more,  (chap.  viii.  21).  His  father,  by 
an  inspiration,  spoke  the  strange  pro¬ 
phecy  concerning  him,  when  yet  an 
infant.  Of  his  character  we  read  in 
chapter  vi.  8-9.  St.  Peter  calls  him  “  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,”  (2  Pet.  ii. 
5).  He  built  the  Ark,  and  was  six 
hundred  years  old  when  the  Flood  came. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  three  sons, 
Shem,  ( renown )  from  whom  the  Saviour 
descended;  Ham,  (black);  Japhet  ( en¬ 
largement.  Noah,  with  his  three  sons 
and  their  wives,  survived  the  Flood  and 
were  the  seed  of  a  new  race.  Then 
commenced  a  different  religious  system, 
called  the  Dispensation  of  Noah,  which 
leached  down  to  Abraham.  After  the 
Flood  he  gave  himself  to  farm-life  and 
planted  a  vineyard.  From  the  juice  of 
the  grape  he  became  intoxicated,  in 
consequence  of  an  ignorance  of  its  effects, 
no  doubt.  Recovering  from  his  fall, 
he  utters  a  remarkable  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  several  branches  of  his 
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family.  After  this  we  are  told  the  sum 
of  his  years  and  death,  (chap.  ix.  29). 

Practical  Thoughts. — 1.  Of  all  the 
Patriarchs  before  the  Flood,  Enoch  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  man.  And  yet  his  life 
was  the  shortest.  From  what  is  told  us, 
his  life  seems  most  beautiful.  2.  That 
Adam  was  the  first  man  who  tasted 
natural  death,  just  as  he  was  first  in 
life,  and  first  in  sin.  This  we  learn 
from  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  see  La- 
mech,  the  ninth  degree,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  whose  life  he  died.  3.  That 
Enoch  was  taken  after  Adam.  4.  That 
nine  Patriarchs  were  taken  away  before 
the  Flood  came.  5.  The  life  of  every 
Patriarch  ends  with  the  words — And  lie 
died,  except  Enoch’s.  6.  That  but  four 
women  are  named  before  the  Flood : 
Eye  and  the  earlier  Lamech’s  two  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  with  his  daughter, 
Naamah,  (chap.  iv.  19  and  22).  And, 
finally,  we  learn  the  remarkable  lon¬ 
gevity  of  men  before  the  Flood.  Let  us 
not  believe  that  the  year  was  shorter,  as 
some  would  persuade  us,  nor  ask  inquisi¬ 
tively  why  it  is  so  no  longer  with  us.  If 
we  believe  the  divine  record  we  know 
the  fact,  that  the  race  lived  longer  than 
at  our  age ;  and  if  we  consider  how 
wicked  humanity  became,  we  may  think 
the  shortening  of  human  life  is  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  surely.  The  thing  is 
not  to  live  so  long,  but  to  li veivell.  For 
this  we  need  the  Grace  of  Jesus  Christ 
now  and  evermore. 


Effects  of  Too  Much  Sleep. 

The  effects  of  too  much  sleep  are  not 
less  signal  than  those  arising  from  its 
privation.  The  whole  nervous  system 
becomes  blunted,  so  that  the  muscular 
energy  is  enfeebled,  and  the  sensations 
and  moral  and  intellectual  manifestations 
are  obtunded.  All  the  bad  effects  of 
inaction  become  developed;  the  functions 
are  exerted  with  less  energy;  the  diges¬ 
tion  is  torpid,  the  excretions  are  dimin¬ 
ished;  whilst,  in  some  instances,  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  fat  accumulates  to  an  inordi¬ 
nate  extent.  The  memory  is  impaired, 
the  powers  of  imagination  are  dormant, 
and  the  mind  falls  into  a  kind  of  hebe¬ 
tude,  chiefly  because  the  functions  of  the 
intellect  are  not  sufficiently  exerted  when 
sleep  is  too  prolonged  or  too  often  re¬ 
peated.  To  sleep  much  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  a  good  sleeper.  Generally  they 


are  the  poorest  sleepers  who  remain 
longest  in  bed;  that  is,  they  awaken  less 
refreshed  than  if  the  time  of  arising  were 
earlier  by  an  hour  or  two.  While  it  is 
true  that  children  and  young  people  re¬ 
quire  more  sleep  than  their  elders,  yet 
it  should  be  the  care  of  parents  that 
over-ind  ulgence  be  not  permi  tted.  Where 
the  habit  is  for  children  to  lie  in  bed  un¬ 
til  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  last  two 
hours,  at  least,  do  not  bring  sound, 
dreamless  sleep,  where  the  hour  for  re¬ 
tiring  is  8  or  9  in  the  evening,  but  are 
spent  in  “dozing,”  and  in  fact,  such  ex¬ 
cess  cannot  fail  to  insure  the  harmful  re¬ 
sults  described  by  the  authority  quoted. 
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The  Wreathed  Cross;  and  other  poems, 
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A.  M.  Author  of  “  The  Fathers  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  Europe  and  America,” 
and  “  Life  Pictures  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  a  Gift 
Book  for  the  Million.”  Easton,  Pa.,  Free 
Press  Steam  Publishing  House,  1879.  Pp.  196, 
Price  $1.00. 

The  poems  of  this  neat  volume  on  a 
large  number  of  subjects  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  author’s  ministry  of  near¬ 
ly  thirty  years.  Some  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Church ; 
quite  a  number  of  them  in  the  Guardian, 
to  which  Mr.  Heisler  has  been  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  contribution  since  the  issue  of 
its  first  volume  in  1850.  “  Quite  a  num¬ 

ber  of  them  were  composed  on  special 
occasions,  and  by  request ;  some  of  them 
for  children  and  young  persons,  which, 
accordingly,  are  gotten  up  in  a  style  and 
language  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  parties  for  whom  they 
were  designed.”  Not  a  few  of  these  po¬ 
ems  have  decided  poetic  merit,  all 
breathe  a  spirit  of  Christian  piety. 
The  sentimeut  is  pure,  the  style  clear, 
simple  and  terse,  free  from  poetic  vague¬ 
ness  and  vapor.  These  flowers  of  our 
friend’s  imagination  are  unfading.  It 
is  but  natural  that  he  should  gather  and 
arrange  them  in  a  varied  colored  wreathe, 
and  publish  them  in  a  very  neat  book, 
that  their  pleasant  fragrance  may  be 
diffused  for  others’  pleasure  and  profit. 
And  that  he  should  meekly  hang  his 
t(  Wreath”  upon  the  “  Cross  ”  fitly  ex¬ 
presses  the  piety  of  the  author  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poems.  The  volume  is  for 
sale  by  the  author,  Easton  Pa.,  aod  at 
the  Publication  Rooms  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  907  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa, 
Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Hayes,  is  the  son  of  a  Kentucky  farmer. 
Asa  boy  he  went  to  the  common  school 
till  fifteen.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  learn, 
but  neither  father  nor  son  had  means  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
The  father  gave  him  his  time  to  earn 
money  for  this  purpose.  He  hired  him¬ 
self  out  to  a  bricklayer  to  carry  brick 
and  mortar.  In  this  way  he  earned 
money  to  take  him  through  the  first 
term  in  a  classical  school,  aided  some¬ 
what  by  his  father.  After  this  he 
earned  his  way  by  teaching,  until  he 
wa3  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  old 
father,  now  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
says  that  his  son  “  dug  his  way  up  ”  to 
his  present  position. 

According  to  an  old-time  custom, 
college  commencements,  haymaking  and 
harvest  come  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  sweltering  heat  of  mid¬ 
summer  the  applauding  friends  of  col¬ 
leges  and  graduates  flap  broad  brimmed 
hats  and  fans  in  their  vain  efforts  to 
keep  cool  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated 
halls.  During  a  whole  year  professors 
and  students  have  toiled,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  their  friends  should  cheer 
them  with  their  presence  at  the  close  of 
their  collegiate  year.  Especially  the 
graduates,  who,  after  years  of  sowing,  at 
length  reach  the  ingathering  of  their 
harvest,  should  be  greeted  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  loving  friends.  But  intellectual 
harvests  ripen  as  well  in  January  as 
June ;  why  must  they  always  come  when 
the  heat  is  the  greatest  ?  Does  a  suc¬ 
cessful  graduation  need  a  temperature 
of  100  degrees  to  liquidize  its  ore  of 
thought,  so  as  to  cast  it  in  suitable 
moulds  of  rhetoric?  At  such  times, 
listening  to  the  oft-told  tales  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  of 
15 


Homer  and  Horace,  Herodotus  and 
Tacitus,  one’s  imagination  runs  wild 
with  fancies  of  fiery  furnaces,  from  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  down  to  the  liquid 
ore  running  in  sparkling  streams  from 
the  modern  furnace-blast.  For  many 
years,  commencements  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  my  mind  with  exceeding  great 
heat  endured  under  great  disadvantages. 
The  editor  of  the  Guardian  passed 
through  these  commencements.  The 
greeting  of  many  friends  and  the  intel- 
Jectual  entertainments  were  highly  plea¬ 
sing,  but  the  heat — whew  ! 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  commencement 
came  in  September.  With  the  change 
of  time  came  other  changes.  Sitting 
lately  in  a  certain  uncomfortable  yet 
delighted  commencement-assembly,  on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  June,  my 
mind  divided  its  attention  between  the 
commencement  of  now  and  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Then  we  had  a  plainer 
church,  and  more  pleasant  weather.  The 
students’  “Glee  Club”  furnished  the 
music,  under  the  able  leadership  of  stu¬ 
dent  W.  H.  Super — now  Dr.  W.  H. 
Super,  of  Ursinus  College.  Some  of  the 
graduates  were  members  of  this  “  Glee 
Club,”  and  had  to  come  down  from  the 
choir-gallery  on  to  the  stage  to  deliver 
their  speeches.  The  Mercersburg  band, 
led  by  Mr.  Super,  would  usually  furnish 
part  of  the  music,  plain  but  pleasing. 
Now,  bands,  brass-horns,  and  the  booms 
of  bass  drums  fairly  make  the  pews 
creak  and  the  windows  rattle  with 
their  classical  renderings.  All  the 
smoothly  shaven  graduates  flourish  a 
moustache  in  the  most  approved  style ; 
here  and  there  the  downy  growth  of  a 
youthful  face  is  scarcely  visible  without 
glasses.  But  all  do  as  well  as  they  can 
in  this  pleasing  idea  of  physical  man¬ 
hood.  In  former  days  the  moustache 
was  by  many  cousidered  a  mark  of  bar- 
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barism.  The  cleaner  the  upper  lip  the 
more  genteel.  But  the  commencement 
of  to-day,  after  all,  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  We  find  in  both  a  certain  unavoid¬ 
able  sameness  and  monotony  in  the  de¬ 
livery  and  substance  of  the  orations. 
Attempts  to  handle  great  themes  in  a 
great  style.  That  is  to  say,  many  try 
to  discuss  subjects  which  puzzle  the 
ripest  scholars.  Indulging  in  philosophic 
and  scientific  terms,  which  their  average 
hearers  know  nothing  about;  drawing 
too  much  on  ancient  history  for  their 
material ;  Greece  and  Home ;  the  for¬ 
tunes  and  failures  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  are  the  burden  of  many  good 
orations.  But  to  the  faithful  visitor  of 
commencements,  the  best  pieces  com¬ 
posed  of  kindred  material  become  mono¬ 
tonous.  I  state  this  simply  as  a  fact, 
probably  an  unavoidable  tact.  For  my 
class  did  the  same,  and  those  before  and 
after  us,  after  toiling  through  ancient 
history  and  the  classics  for  many  years, 
naturally  draw  on  this  interesting  trea¬ 
sure  of  their  learning.  All  will  agree  with 
me,  that  a  monotonous  vein  rims  through 
the  average  class  of  commencement  ora¬ 
tions.  But,  withal,  they  are  very  enjoy¬ 
able,  despite  the  mid  summer  heat  and 
close  atmosphere.  It  is  pleasing  to  be¬ 
hold  a  group  of  young  people,  after  long 
and  faithful  study,  appearing  before  a 
large  audience,  each  with  a  well- written 
oration.  And  the  friends  of  each  may 
well  travel  many  miles  to  cheer  them 
with  their  presence,  and  applaud  them 
with  floral  wreaths. 


The  old-time  graduate  received  fewer 
floral  tributes.  A  bouquet  or  two  per¬ 
haps,  and  that  often  was  flung  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience.  And  as  you 
watched  its  flight  you  were  not  sure 
whether  it  wouid  alight  in  the  lap  of  Dr. 
Nevin  or  on  the  head  of  the  graduate. 

But  such  a  floral  profusion  as  gradu¬ 
ates  now  receive,  and  give,  too,  was  not 
thought  of.  Flowers,  vegetable  and 
ihetorical — baskets,  bouquets,  harps  and 
all  manner  of  devices  are  borne  by  men 
appointed,  to  the  feet  of  the  honored 
student.  Five  young  men,  tall,  stately 
and  strong,  have  I  seen  filing  through 
the  crowded  hall  with  such  floral  hur¬ 
rahs.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  bear 
them  decorously  than  to  hurl  them  at 


the  heads  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  gra¬ 
duating  class. 

These  floral  greetings  are  beginning 
to  annoy  certain  institutions.  Married 
graduates  or  those  who  may  lack  gal¬ 
lantry  and  gracefulness,  whatever  their 
other  merits  may  be,  receive  no  flowers, 
as  a  rule.  The  poorest  speaker  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  commencement  I  attended,  the 
poorest  in  manner  and  style,  received 
the  most  flowers.  One  of  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  he  happened  not  to  be  a  lady’s 
man,  received  scarcely  any.  I  have 
known  young  ladies,  who  stood  near  the 
head  of  their  class,  read  excellent  essays 
on  commencement  day,  wdihout  receiv¬ 
ing  a  single  floral  tribute.  Possibly 
their  friends  took  no  interest  in  them, 
or  they  may  have  had  no  friends. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  timid,  faithful 
school-girl,  to  be  thus  marked  before  a 
large  audience,  when  each  of  her  twenty 
or  thirty  classmates  receives  showers  of 
gifts  !  It  is  a  species  of  refined  cruelty 
which  ought,  if  j  ossi'ole,  to  be  stopped. 

In  noticing  the  commencement  o 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
New  York  Observer  commends  the 
young  lady  graduates,  and  adds : 

“  We  ob.erved  with  great  pleasure 
one  feature  of  this  occasion.  The  usual 
tributes  of  flowers  were  not  offered  on 
the  stage,  but  were  displayed  in  the 
library  ;  a  card  attached  to  each  bouquet 
indicated  the  person  to  whom  it  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  alter  the  exercises  were  over 
the  happy  girls  carried  them  off.  This 
plan  saves  much  feeling ,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  the  best  way.” 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  people 
in  Paris  indulged  in  wild  rejoicings  over 
a  new-born  babe.  Its  coming  into  the 
world  was  proclaimed  by  the  booming 
of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
pompous  parades  of  a  royal  army.  The 
most  brilliant  writers  in  France  taxed 
their  genius  to  describe  the  costly  cloth¬ 
ing  and  cradle  of  the  child.  The  rulers 
of  the  earth  sent  their  congratulations 
lo  the  then  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Fiance — Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie. 
The  press  ot  France  duly  repoited  the 
growth  of  the  child  to  the  civilized 
world.  He  enjoyed  all  the  blessings 
usually  given  to  royal  children.  As  he 
was  the  first-born,  indetd  the  only  child, 
and  therefore  heir  to  the  crown  of 
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France,  his  life  and  training  were 
deemed  of  great  importance.  When 
his  father  lost  the  crown  of  France,  the 
young  prince  followed  his  parents  into 
exile,  to  Chiselhurst,  in  Euglaud.  The 
death  of  Louis  Napoleon  sadly  affected 
the  youth.  Aside  of  his  stricken  moth¬ 
er,  who  leaned  upon  his  arm,  he  wept 
tears  of  filial  love  at  the  bier  of  his 
father,  as  any  loving  son  would  have 
done.  Since  then  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  bar  family  have  taken  a  tender 
interest  in  theex-Empress  of  France  and 
her  son.  Indeed  it  was  rumored  that 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  to  one  of 
Victoria’s  daughters  was  an  event  not 
improbable.  Of  late  years  the  general 
public  heard  less  of  him.  Although 
living  in  exile,  as  the  son  of  Napoleon 
III.  he  had  a  large  following  in  France. 
The  Monarchists  or  Bonapartists  held 
him  as  their  leader,  and  watched  for 
the  first  opportunity  to  secure  to  him 
the  throne.  As  the  ruler  of  France 
must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of 
war,  he  attached  himself  to  the  army  of 
England  in  South  Africa,  chiefly  to  per¬ 
fect  his  training  in  the  bloody  art. 
There  he  endured  the  hardness  of  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  Oriental  warfare. 
Whilst  on  duty,  a  band  of  Zulu  warriors 
pierced  his  body  with  their  deadly  wea¬ 
pons  where  his  comrades  in  arms  soon 
thereafter  found  his  remains.  It  is  an  in¬ 
glorious  ending  of  a  life  so  gloriously  be¬ 
gun.  The  British  war  against  tbe  poor 
African  Zulus  is  held  by  the  civilized 
world  as  very  unjust.  It  is  an  effort  at 
national  plunder ;  an  act,  which  if  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  individual,  would  brand 
him  as  a  thief,  and  consign  him  to  a 
felon’s  cell.  The  French  worship  glory; 
but  there  is  no  glory  in  the  death  of  the 
son  of  the  widowed  Eugenie.  The  same 
nation  that  doomed  the  First  Napoleon 
to  an  ignoble  death  on  a  lonely  isle  of 
the  sea,  gave  the  son  of  his  nephew  an 
inglorious  death  among  the  mountains 
of  Africa,  after  having  given  him  a 
refuge  in  his  exile.  The  doubly  be¬ 
reaved  mother,  almost  distracted  with 
grief,  needs  and  receives  the  kindly 
sympathy  of  all  right-feeling  people. 
But  the  death  of  her  son  sounds  the 
knell  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  The 
surviving  Napoleons  are  either  too  re¬ 
mote  or  too  uninfluential  to  regain  the 


crown  of  France.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Washington  Jrving’s, 
written  to  his  niece  in  1853,  just  after 
the  Emperor  had  been  married,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  iu  the  light  of  recent 
events : 

“  Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Mon¬ 
ti  jo,  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French!  one  of  whom  I  have  had  a 
guest  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hudson  ;  the 
other  whom,  when  a  child,  I  have  had 
on  my  knees  at  Grenada.  It  seems  to 
cap  the  climax  of  the  strange  dramas  of 
which  Paris  had  been  the  theatre  during 
my  lifetime.  I  have  repeatedly  thought 
that  each  coup  de  theatre  would  be  the 
last  that  would  occur  in  my  time,  but 
each  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
equally  striking.  The  last  I  saw  of 
Eugenie  Montijo  she  was  one  of  the 
reigning  belles  of  Madrid.  *  *  *  Am 
I  to  live  to  see  the  catastrophe  of  her 
career,  and  the  end  of  this  suddenly 
conjured-up  empire,  which  seem3  to  be 
of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of? 
*  *  *  I  consider  it  as  liable  to  extra¬ 
vagant  vicissitudes  as  one  of  Dumas’ 
novels.”  He  did  not  live  to  see  that 
catastrophe,  but  it  came. 

Hair-splitting  distinctions  often 
lack  common  sense.  Tae  plainest  ques¬ 
tions  of  morality  are  befogged  with  a 
multitude  of  high-sounding  phrases,  so 
that  matters  which  once  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  clear  become  unintelligible  to 
you.  We  have  been  interested  in  the 
following,  which  may  serve  to  point  a 
moral  to  the  readers  of  ths  Guardian, 
if  they  will  not  adorn  a  tale : 

According  to  the  Rev.  M.  Scudder,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India,  four  men  bought  a  quantity  of 
cotton  in  co-partnership.  That  the  rats  might 
not  injure  it,  they  bought  a  cat,  and  agreed  that 
each  should  own  one  of  its  legs.  Each  leg  was 
then  adorned  with  beads  and  other  ornaments 
by  its  owner.  The  cat  accidentally  injured  one 
of  its  legs,  and  the  owner  wound  a  rag  round  it, 
soaked  in  oil.  The  cat  by  chance  set  the  rag 
on  fire,  and,  being  in  great  pain,  rushed  among 
the  cotton-bales,  where  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hunt  rats.  The  cotton  was  totally 

j 

burned.  The  three  other  partners  brought  a  suit 
against  the  owner  of  the  invalid  leg  to  recover 
the  value  of  their  cotton  ;  and  the  judge  decided 
that,  as  the  injured  leg  could  not  be  used,  the 
cat  carried  the  fire  to  the  cotton  with  her  three 
remaining  legs.  They  only  were  culpable  ;  and 
their  owners  were  required  to  compensate  the 
owner  of  the  injured  leg  for  his  share  of  the 
loss. 
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Alfred  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate 
of  England,  is  doubtless  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  through  his  works.  He 
is  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  lives 
in  retired  ease  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  has  always  been  simple  and  retired 
in  his  habits.  During  his  earlier  years 
he  lived  a  sort  of  recluse  life  in,  or  near 
London.  At  his  Island  home  he  is  of- 


of  curious  tourists,  eager  to  stare  at  the 
great  man.  He  morbidly  shrinks  from 
being  lionized,  and  in  order  to  evade  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  obtruding  admirers,  he 
is  tempted  to  become  a  recluse.  Like 
many  men  of  genius,  he  seems  to  pay 
little  attention  to  his  external  appear¬ 
ance.  He  has  never  been  a  society  man 
in  the  English  sense  of  that  term,  but 
sought  enjoyment  in  his  library,  and  his 
communings  with  nature.  Meeting  him 
on  the  street  no  one  would  suspect  that 
he  were  England's  great  poet,  who  offi¬ 
cially  writes  the  poetry  for  all  occasions 
and  events  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  roy¬ 
al  family  and  of  the  nation.  A  certain 
correspondent,  who  recently  met  him  in 
a  London  park,  says  : 

“lie  looked  tall,  somewhat  stout, 
round-shouldered,  and  he  walked  with 
a  stick,  as  though  the  gout  were  hang¬ 
ing  about  his  legs  or  feet.  He  had  a 
long  beard  which  almost  buried  his 
face,  and  wore  a  pair  of  large,  round, 
Chinese-looking  spectacles.  He  had  on 
a  very  broad-brimmed,  weather-worn 
felt  hat,  dark  trousers,  gaiters,  several 
undercoats  or  jackets,  covered  overall 
by  a  thin,  shabby-looking,  red  tweed 
dust  coat,  buttoned  very  tightly,  as 
though  it  were  much  too  small  for  him. 
Dangling  outside,  from  what  should 
have  been  a  clean  white  shirt  front,  was 
a  pair  of  large,  gold-rimmed  nose-spec¬ 
tacles.  He  was  one  of  the  oddest-look- 
ing  creatures  I  have  ever  seen  out  of  a 
Mormon  meeting.” 

In  morals  and  religion  the  interval 
between  seed-time  and  harvest  is  often 
long.  “  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  This  is 
the  law  and  order  of  growth,  under  the 
guidance  of  Divine  Providence.  True 
faith  learns  “  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 
Our  duty  is  to  faithfully  scatter  the  seed, 
and  water  it  with  our  prayerful  care. 
Like  Paul  and  Apollos,  we  can  only 


plant  and  water ;  God  must  give  the 
increase  in  His  own  good  time.  Work 
on,  faithful  soul.  Even  though  in  thy 
life-time  the  results  may  seem  trifling, 
the  fruitage,  the  harvest,  must  surely 
come. 


Dr.  Judson  was  at  hi3  station  in  Sy¬ 
ria  six  years  before  he  baptized  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  Christian  religion  from  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  After  three  years  he 
was  asked,  in  view  of  his  apparent  little 
progress,  what  evidence  he  had  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success.  “  As  much,”  he  replied, 
‘‘  as  there  is  a  God  who  will  fulfill  His 
promises.”  His  faith  had  not  grasped 
a  shadow.  Years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  baptism,  and  now  there  are 
seventy  churches,  averaging  one  hun¬ 
dred  members  each,  on  the  former  field 
of  his  labors. 


“  Tiie  world  owes  me  a  living,”  is 
the  mistaken  motto  of  tramps,  young 
and  old.  Our  Creator  has  ordained 
that  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread.  “He  that  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.”  Young  people 
fearful  of  bronzing  their  delicate  hands 
by  working  as  their  parents  had  to  do  ; 
fond  of  fine  clothing  and  costly  jewelry, 
without  caring  who  pays  for  them,  are 
the  material  tramps  are  made  of.  The 
w’orld  owes  you  a  living,  but  you  must 
earn  it  by  honest  toil.  The  same  is 
true  with  our  spiritual  living.  God  has 
promised  to  give  us  life,  but  we  must 
enter  and  labor  in  His  vineyard  to  get 
it.  “Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.” 

Looking  at  the  rich  colors  of  stained 
■windows  from  the  outside  of  a  church, 
one  sees  but  blurred  and  confused 
shades  on  the  glass.  But  seen  from  the 
inside,  the  full  figures,  with  all  their 
marvellous  colors  are  clearly  seen.  So 
may  persons  fancy  that  they  can  fully 
understand  the  power  and  glory  of 
Christ’s  Church  without  entering  or  be¬ 
coming  living  members  of  it.  They  see 
nought  but  defects  from  without,  and 
enlarge  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as 
with  sincere  penitence  and  faith  they 
enter  Christ’s  fold,  they  see  the  glorify¬ 
ing  light  and  loveliness  of  the  Saviour’s 
presence.  Yo  one  can  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  Church  from  an  outside 
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view.  Only  au  inside  view  reveals 
things  in  their  proper  light. 

Pascal  says  every  great  painting 
can  be  seen  only  from  one  particular 
point  of  view.  No  matter  how  well- 
lighted  and  large  the  room  in  which  it 
is  hung,  not  until  you  take  a  place  at 
the  right  point  of  vision  can  you  get  a 
correct  idea  of  it.  So  Calvary  is  the  j 
only  point  from  which  we  can  view 
aright  the  condition  of  lost  man.  In  ! 
the  light  of  the  cross  of  Christ  all  tem¬ 
poral  good  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
All  science  aud  art,  all  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  national  life,  all  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  general  literature;  all  man¬ 
ufactures,  commerce,  and  secular  pur¬ 
suits,  can  only  be  truly  estimated  from 
Calvary. 

A  high  authority  warns  us  not  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities.  Yet  when  dig¬ 
nities  demean  themselves  in  an  undig¬ 
nified  style,  truth  requires  that  we 
designate  them  as  they  are.  How  dis¬ 
graceful  and  mortifying  are  the  many 
scenes  witnessed  in  our  state  and  nation¬ 
al  legislatures.  Doubtless,  some  good 
men  and  true  are  there  found  along 
with  many  who  are  always  open  for  a 
bid,  a  bribe,  and  a  brawl.  No  young 
man  can  enter  political  life  without 
endangering  his  character.  We  know 
of  many  who  went  to  Harrisburg  and 
Washington  as  inexperienced  persons 
of  no  known  vices.  They  returned  de¬ 
praved  by  the  impure  moral  atmosphere 
of  political  life.  Many  years  ago,  Dr. 
Colenso  was  made  Bishop  of  Natal, 
Africa,  by  the  authorities  of  England,  j 
He  was  sent  out  to  convert  the  heathen 
to  Christianity,  but  it  happened  that  the 
heathen  converted  him  to  their  way  of 
thinking.  For  now  he  denies  the  plain 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  writes 
learned  books  to  disprove  the  very  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  was  ordained  to  teach 
the  Africans ;  a  veritable  heathen  in  all 
but  name.  It  reminds  one  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  Reformers  and  “anti-ring”  states¬ 
men.  In  their  pretended  zeal  to  reform 
others,  they  show  themselves  in  worse 
need  of  being  reformed  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  anti  ring  candidates  become 
the  founders  of  the  worst  rings.  The 
question  simply  seems  to  be  as  to  who 
is  to  reap  the  profits  of  corruption,  and 


who  is  to  run  the  ring.  In  politics,  the 
devil  seems  to  have  things  pretty  much 
his  own  way.  Yet  faith  assures  us  that 
God  reigns. 

The  late  William  IV.,  of  Prussia, 
was  a  pious  man,  zealous  in  good 
works.  He  founded  many  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  aud  often  cheered 
the  inmates  by  his  presence.  He  found¬ 
ed  a  home  for  the  needy  near  a  royal 
palace,  outside  the  walls  of  Berlin. 
His  Court  preacher,  Dr.  William  Hoff¬ 
man,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  with 
liis  royal  master.  In  the  front  yard 
was  an  old  tree  which  seemed  to  be  in 
the  way,  and  obstructed  the  view  some¬ 
what.  Hoffman  had  often  hinted  to  the 
King  that  the  tree  had  better  be  cut 
down,  to  which  the  King  made  no  reply. 
One  day  the  hint  was  emphasized  into  a 
request:  “Your  Majesty,  why  should 
the  tree  annoy  us  any  longer?  Why 
not  cut  it  down  ?  ” 

The  King,  turning  to  his  preacher, 
said  :  “  My  dear  Hoffman,  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  my  aunt  boxed  my  ears 
right  at  this  spot,  under  this  tree,  for  a 
certain  misbehaviour.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  then,  but  I  gratefully  re¬ 
member  her  correction,  for  it  has  done 
me  a  world  of  good.  I  wish  those  com¬ 
ing  after  me  to  know  this.  The  tree 
will  teach  them  a  lesson.  Ask  me  no 
more  to  cut  down  this  venerable  tree.” 
“  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  nevertheless, 
afterward,  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  unto  them  that 
are  exercised  thereby.” 

“Whiskey  and  wicked  companions 
have  brought  me  to  this,”  said  a  mur¬ 
derer  on  the  gallows,  lately,  just  before 
the  executioner  fastened  the  noose 
around  his  neck.  It  is  the  old  story; 
“  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.”  And  when  one  has  been 
ill-mannered  from  his  youth  they  are 
easily  made  worse.  Beware  of  the 
bottle.  It  makes  bad  blood  and  a  bad 
breath.  A  perfect  stench  is  the  breath 
of  such  people.  Tne  blood  breaks  out 
in  visible  diseases.  The  breath  betrays 
the  offender  from  afar.  Shun  the 
tempter.  Learn  to  pray  the  Lord’s 
prayer  practically:  “Lead  us  not  into 
temptation.” 
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Boleslaus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Po¬ 
land,  carried  about  him  the  picture  of 
his  father.  When  he  was  to  do  any 
great  work,  or  achieve  a  victory,  he 
looked  on  the  picture  and  prayed  that 
he  might  do  nothing  unworthy  of  such  a 
father’s  name.  By  our  noble  and  pure 
life  we  hoDor  the  memory  of  our  parents. 
In  the  Gospels  we  have  a  picture  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  By  carrying  about 
with  us  in  our  minds  and  hearts  the 
holy  Gospel,  and  praying  oft  that  we 
may  be  guided  by  its  blessed  light,  and 
do  nothing  unworthy  the  name  of  our 
Master,  we  live  as  in  His  sight,  and  glo¬ 
rify  Him. 

ONthel2hof  June,  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  of  Germany  and  his  Empress  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding.  Surrounded 
by  the  splendors  of  royalty  and  the  pomp 
of  the  nobility,  a  royal  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  in  the  royal  chapel. 
The  Emperor,  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
looked  tall  and  erect  for  his  years. 
The  venerable  Empress  wore  a  golden 
crown.  Their  fifty  years  of  wedded 
life  have  brought  them  many  a  sorrow 
to  sadden  their  pleasure.  They  have 
far  more  care  and  anxiety  than  many  of 
their  humblest  subjects,  and  less  quiet.  I 
They  seem  to  be  a  pious  couple.  No¬ 
thing  short  of  an  humble  faith  in  Christ 
will  secure  peace  of  heart.  A  crown,  i 
whether  made  of  iron  or  gold,  matters 
not,  has,  in  itself,  no  moral  virtue.  It 
can  not  make  the  wearer  of  it  any  hap¬ 
pier,  physically  or  morally.  It  cannot 
cure  the  headache,  gout,  nor  a  burning 
fever.  At  16,  the  Emperor  fled  from 
his  country  with  his  mother,  a  fugitive 
from  a  cruel  foe.  Their  crown  availed 
them  naught.  And  in  the  hour  of 
death  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  it 
may  help  to  crush  but  not  save  the  soul. 
And  this  the  aged  couple  feel.  Christ, 
and  not  a  perishable  crown,  is  their 
only  comfort  in  life  and  in  death. 

We  wish  to  add  the  following  to  the 
article  on  Russian  Protestantism  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Guardian.  There 
are  at  present  71,500  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Russia.  Of  these, 
60  000  are  organized  in  regular  congre¬ 
gations,  which  are  served  by  88  pastors. 
11,000  are  scattered  along  the  Volga, 
and  have  united  with  Lutheran  congre¬ 


gations.  There  are  three  Reformed 
congregations  in  St.  Petersburg — a  Ger¬ 
man,  a  Holland  and  a  French.  Mos¬ 
cow,  Archangel,  Mitau,  Riga  and 
Odessa  have  each  one.  Along  the 
Volga  are  12  congregations  with  38,- 
000  members.  Their  Liturgy  has  been 
in  use  since  1687.  In  Poland  there  are 
5  congregations  with  5,726  members. 
Nearly  every  congregation  has  its  pa¬ 
rochial  school.  Some  of  these  are  equiv¬ 
alent  to  our  classical  or  high  schools. 
The  congregations  elect  their  own  pas¬ 
tors,  which  are  usually  called  from 
abroad. 


Life  and  Adventures  in  Japan. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Japan  has  for  ten  years  past  shown 
wisdom  in  calling  competent  teachers 
from  America  to  conduct  its  literary 
institutions.  Among  these  was  Prof. 
E.  Warren  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Rut¬ 
gers’  College  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  He  taughttwo  years  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Japan  and  two  years  at  Tokio. 
During  his  professional  labors  he  had 
rare  opportunities  of  studying  Japanese 
life  and  habits.  He  had  thousands  of 
students  under  his  tuition.  In  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  volume  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Tract  Socie¬ 
ty,*  he  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
his  observations  and  experience  in  Japan. 

The  first  year  he  lived  in  a  large  Ja¬ 
panese  temple.  His  school  building 
was  about  a  mile  from  here.  He  rose 
at  six  in  the  morning;  rode  to  school  on 
horseback.  At  length  he  borrowed  a 
four-wheeled  carriage,  the  only  one  in 
the  province.  His  ride  along  the  road 
produced  a  great  commotion.  Mothers 
ran  for  their  babes  in  the  road,  peasants 
fled  into  the  ditches,  ducks  cackled, 
dogs  barked,  stones  rattled,  two-sworded 
men  on  the  road  fell  on  their  faces. 
Indeed  people,  old  and  young,  often 
bowed  with  reverent  awe  and  prostra¬ 
tion  before  the  stranger,  and  some  sent 
their  bullets  whirring  by  his  head.  As 
he  dismounted  before  the  school  build- 

*  Life  and  Adventures  in  Japan.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  original  photographs.  By  E.  War¬ 
ren  Clark.  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  street,  New  York.  237  pages,  $1.25. 
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ing,  the  directors  and  petty  officers  met 
him.  A  Japanese  school  presents  a 
novel  scene. 

“At  the  side  entrance  of  the  school 
are  shelves  upon  which  are  arrayed 
hundreds  of  wooden  clog  shoes  which 
the  scholars  have  taken  off  on  entering ; 
instead  of  a  hat-rack,  (of  which  there 
would  be  no  need)  you  see  a  sword- 
rack,  with  pegs  in  it,  upon  which  rows 
of  small  swords  are  resting,  some  of  which 
are  sharp  and  elegantly  ornamented 
These  belong  to  the  Samourai  scholars 
within,  who,  though  small,  are  proud 
of  their  rank,  and  are  entitled  to  wear 
swords  in  their  little  belts,  with  the 
ancient  family  crest  on  their  clothing. 
On  entering  the  part  of  the  building 
where  Japanese  instruction  is  going  on 
in  the  old-fashioned  style,  you  hear  a 
great  buzzing  sound,  such  as  might 
come  from  a  colossal  beehive,  and  as 
the  noise  gets  louder  and  louder,  you 
can  distinguish  the  shrill  voices  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  youngsters,  who  seem  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  studying  aloud 
Chinese  and  Japanese  lessons.,, 

In  various  rooms,  with  low  ceilings 
and  matted  floors,  along  rows  of  tables, 
a  foot  high,  the  little  folks  squat  upon 
straw  mats.  As  the  professor  enters 
the  noise  becomes  less  in  an  instant ;  all 
the  scholars  bow  their  heads,  touching 
either  the  table  or  the  floor  with  their 
foreheads.  Each  teacher  greets  them 
with  “O-hi-o!”  (Good-morning)  and 
kneels  beside  him,  while  he  is  inspect¬ 
ing  his  class,  catching  every  glauce  of 
commendation;  and  as  the  chief  retires, 
the  teacher  draws  a  deep  sigh,  not  of 
relief  but  of  respect,  and  the  next  class 
goes  through  the  same  formality. 

“  In  the  school  and  the  family  the 
children  are  trained  to  politeness  and 
respect  to  their  superiors,  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  requirement ;  and 
the  dignified  and  gentle  manner  in 
which  the  young  conduct  themselves  is 
really  surprising.  The  Japanese  are 
the  mo3t  polite  people  in  the  world,  and 
though  they  have  bare  feet  and  wear 
less  clothing  than  we  do  in  America, 
they  certainly  are  more  courteous  and 
kind  than  many  people  who  call  them¬ 
selves  ‘civilized.’  The  children,  es¬ 
pecially,  are  never  quarrelsome  or  trou¬ 
blesome;  they  are  obedient  and  dutiful 
to  parents  and  teachers,  and  are  all  the 


happier  for  it.  In  the  school  you  would 
not  pea  anything  that  even  approached 
disorder,  and  there  was  an  air  of  refine¬ 
ment  about  the  commonest-clad  child. 
The  scholars  wore  loose  dresses,  with 
long  sleeves,  which  served  as  pockets, 
and  in  which  they  carried  tops,  strings, 
oranges  and  rolls  of  brown  paper,  or 
anything  they  needed.  They  tied  up 
their  books  in  pieces  of  cotton  or  silk, 
and  carried  them  home  to  study  at 
night,  in  the  same  noisy  way. 

“The  scholars  of  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  department  came  to  school  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  aud  were 
;  dismissed  at  nine.  They  also  came 
again  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  My  own 
start  of  the  more  advanced  classes  com- 
;  menced  at  nine  o’clock  and  continued 
until  noou  ;  then  I  arranged  the  ap¬ 
paratus  aud  experiments,  in  the  new 
laboratory  built  for  me,  preparatory  to 
the  afternoon  lectures,  which  began  at 
two  o’clock  and  continued  until  five.” 

The  principal  wrote  chemical  for¬ 
mulas  and  drew  diagrams  on  the  large 
blackboard,  which  the  students  copied 
while  he  went  home  to  dinner.  Fifty 
or  sixty  young  men,  of  his  own  age, 
were  enthusiastic  students  of  chemistrv 

w 

and  physics,  and  with  ease  “  mastered 
text  books  that  had  taxed  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  American  College  students.” 
These  people  had  known  nothing  of  the 
marvellous  inventions  of  our  age.  The 
professor’s  experiments  in  electricity, 
the  steam-engine,  air-pump,  and  the 
startling  results  of  chemical  corabina- 
;  tions  delighted  them  beyond  measure. 
The  common  people  outside  of  the 
school  said  that  his  rumored  marvellous 
doings  were  the  results  of  superhuman 
agencies;  either  “the  gods  ’  or  “the 
devil  ”  wrought  in  the  laboratory,  they 
knew  not  which. 

Prof.  Clark  gave  ludicrous  lessons  in 
electricity  to  his  Japanese  friends.  With 
unsuspecting  innocence  they  marched 
arouud  his  electric  battery,  the  shock  of 
which  struck  some  of  them  dumb,  and 
caused  others  to  set  up  a  frautic  yell. 
Although  frightened  at  its  effects,  each 
was  curious  to  feel  the  electric  force 
for  himself,  and  usually  with  the  same 
effect.  Three  dignified  governors  wished 
to  test  the  mysterious  “spark.”  Two 
|  only  approached  the  instrument.  The 
i  third  was  restrained  by  c  fficial  etiquette. 
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The  professor  brought  him  a  supply  in 
a  “  bottle/’  as  he  called  it,  a  Leyden 
jar.  The  grave  dignitary  could  see 
nothing  in  the  jar,  and  thinking  it  was 
empty,  touched  its  brass  knob  at  the 
top.  The  shock  fairly  made  bis  bones 
rattle,  and  he  touched  no  more  jars  that 
day. 

A  number  of  “Samourai  gentry  looked 
on  very  wisely  from  the  back  seats 
in  the  laboratory,  as  though  they  knew 
all  about  it,  but  they  refused  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  battery  like  the  other  people. 
Would  they  consent  to  join  hands  in 
forming  a  circle  where  they  were  sitting  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that, 
thought  they. 

“At  my  request  they  all  joined  hands 
with  great  glee,  thinking  they  were  too 
far  away  to  get  hurt.  I  then  connected 
my  large  Ruhmcorf’s  coil,  which  is  a 
very  powerful  machine,  with  a  battery 
hidden  in  the  closet,  and  took  the  long 
wires  to  the  Samourai  gentlemen  at 
either  end  of  the  line.  They  innocently 
took  the  wires,  and  the  next  moment  I 
touched  the  key  of  the  coil,  and  sent 
them  an  electric  shock  which  tumbled 
the  whole  of  them  over  among  the 
benches. 

“  When  I  took  my  first  ride  on  the 
railroad  (the  first  railroad  built  in 
Japan)  I  was  accompanied  by  a  little 
boy  who  formerly  lived  with  me,  and 
who  was  now  going  to  his  father,  the 
new  Governor  of  Tokio.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  had  never  heard  of  a  railroad  train, 
and  when  we  were  fairly  seated  in  the 
car  he  looked  around  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  little  house  we  v7ere  in,  with 
its  curious  doors  and  sliding  windows. 
When  the  train  began  moving  slowly 
out  of  the  depot,  he  grasped  the  seat 
with  a  look  of  terror,  and  glanced  anx¬ 
iously  into  my  face  to  see  if  1  was  fright¬ 
ened  aiso.  But  finding  that  I  only 
laughed  at  his  fears,  he  regained  courage 
to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  trees 
and  houses  which  began  to  fly  by  us 
faster  and  faster.  The  first  time  the 
car  stopped  he  ran  out  on  the  platform 
and  peered  under  the  wheels  to  see 
what  was  pushing  it  along;  but  when 
we  passed  one  of  the  down-trains,  he 
looked  at  the  locomotive,  and  seemed 
at  last  to  realize  that  this  was  the  big 
black  horse  that  was  doing  it  all.” 

During  the  first  two  years  Prof.  Clark 


passed  through  novel  experiences.  Japan 
seems  to  be  prolific  in  rats.  Even  in  the 
venerable  temple  where  he  had  his  first 
abode  they  raced  over  his  body  at  night, 
startling  him  in  his  slumbers.  At  mid¬ 
night  “  hundreds  of  them  would  come 
scampering  over  the  thin  wooden  ceil¬ 
ing  directly  over  my  head,  and  I  would 
wake  up  with  a  start,  thinking  that  a 
small  army  was  coming!” 

Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Japan. 
They  often  occur  at  night.  “  Sometimes 
I  would  be  aroused  from  sleep  by  a 
strange  motion  cf  the  bed,  as  though  its 
four  legs  were  about  to  walk  off  with 
me.  On  listening  I  would  hear  the 
heavy  timbers  in  the  roof  creaking,  and 
1  the  whole  building  groaning  and  shiver¬ 
ing  like  a  ship  at  sea.  I  could  feel  the 
earthquake  waves  passing  under  the 
temple  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
minutes  each.  Usually  there  are  three 
waves,  and  the  second  is  the  most  se¬ 
vere  ;  so,  if  the  first  shock  was  heavy 
enough  to  shake  things  up  badly,  I 
would  scamper  out  of  bed,  and  try  and 
get  from  under  the  massive  roof  of  the 
temple  before  the  second  wave  would 
have  a  chance  to  bring  it  down  on  my 
head.” 

His  “  first  going  to  housekeeping”  in 
the  interior  of  Japan  taxed  his  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost.  He  built  a  house  where 
a  real  house  had  never  been  known.  He 
furnished  it  where  furniture  was  never 
heard  of ;  where  bedsteads  and  beds 
and  carpets  and  stoves  had  never  been 
seen ;  where  mirrors  and  windows  and 
chimneys  and  coal  had  not  even  been 
dreamed  of.  “  Beefsteaks  and  muttoD- 
chops  were  unknown,  a  loaf  of  bread 
was  a  myth  ;  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
were  fairy  tales. 

“Perhaps  now  and  then  you  would 
like  to  know  the  time  of  day.  But  no 
town  clock  ever  strikes  to  inform  you  ; 
no  chronometer  exists  by  which  to  set 
your  watch  when  it  stops ;  no  almanac 
to  tell  the  day  of  the  week  or  month 
when  you  have  forgotten  them.  In  fact, 

I  frequently  did  forget  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  once  kept  the  scientific  school 
waiting  several  hours  for  me,  supposing 
it  was  Sunday.  After  that  I  thought 
of  cutting  notches  in  a  stick  every  day, 
after  Robinson  Crusoe’s  fashion ;  and 
when  my  watch  stopped  I  would  set  it 
by  a  sun-dial,  which  I  made  with  two 
sticks,  a  compass  and  a  string.” 
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The  author  of  this  work  is  a  man  of 
firm  Christian  principle.  At  first  the 
authorities  of  Japan  forbade  him  to 
teach  Christianity.  At  the  risk  of  losing 
his  position  he  refused  to  accept  these 
conditions,  and  they  yielded.  He  was 
even  allowed  to  close  his  school  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  From  the  start  he  taught 
large  classes  of  his  students  in  the  Holy 
Scriptuies  on  this  day,  whose  souls  were 
athirst  for  the  Word  of  God.  His  book, 
sparkling  with  humor  and  entertaining 
incidents,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
social  and  home  life  of  Japan.  Al¬ 
though  a  man  of  rare  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  he  makes  no  pedantic  parade  of 
his  scholarship.  We  commend  this  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  works  on  Japan 
that  we  have  seen. 


The  Old  Church  at  the  Trappe. 

The  old  Lutheran  Church  at  the  Trappe,  Pa., 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  relics  in 
this  State.  The  following  poem  which  we  take 
from  Longfellow’s  Poems  of  Places,  has  this 
venerable  sanctuary  for  its  subject.  It  was 
written  by  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker,  a  member  of 
the  extensive  family  of  that  name.  The  fact 
that  the  greatest  poet  of  America  should  have 
given  it  a  place  in  his  last  great  work,  is  one  of 
the  most  flattering  compliments  which  a  young 
disciple  of  the  Muses  could  covet. 

Ed.  Guardian. 

_ 

BY  I.  R.  PENNYPACKER. 


Qt/alis  it  quantus  fuerit  non  ignorabunt 
sine  lapide  fuLura  scecnla. 


And  it  seemed  that  the  breath  of  a  spirit, 

Like  a  zephyr  at  cool  of  the  day, 

Passed  o’er  us  and  then  we  could  hear  it 
In  the  loft  through  the  organ  pipes  play. 

All  the  aisles  and  the  chancel  seemed  haunted, 
And  weird  anthems  by  voices  were  chanted 
Where  dismantled  the  organ’s  pipes  lay. 

Came  the  warrior  who  robed  as  a  Colonel 
Led  his  men  to  the  fight  from  the  prayer, 
And  the  pastor  who  tells  in  his  journal 

What  he  saw  in  the  sunlight's  bright  glare, 
How  a  band  of  wild  troopers  danced^ under 
While  the  organ  was  pealing  its  thunder 
In  gay  tunes  on  the  sanctified  air. 

And  Gottleib,  colonial  musician, 

Once  more  had  come  over  the  seas, 

And  sweet  to  the  slave  and  patrician 
Were  the  sounds  of  his  low  melodies  ; 

Once  again  came  the  tears,  the  petition, 
Soul-longings  and  heart-felt  contrition 
At  his  mystical  touch  on  the  keys. 

There  joined  in  the  prayers  of  the  yeomen 
For  the  Rulers  and  High  in  command, 

The  statesman  who  prayed  that  the  foemen 
Might  perish  by  sea  and  by  land  ; 

And  flowers  from  herbariums  Elysian 
Long  pressed,  yet  still  sweet,  in  the  vision 
Were  strewn  by  a  spiritual  hand. 

There  were  saints— there  were  souls  heavy-laden  ’ 
With  the  burden  of  sins,  unconfessed. 

In  the  shadow  there  lingered  a  maiden 
With  a  babe  to  her  bosom  close  pressed, 

And  the  peace  that  exceeds  understanding 
Borne  on  odors  of  blossoms  expanding 
Forever  abode  in  her  breast. 

Then  hushed  were  the  prayers  and  the  chorus 
As  we  gazed  through  the  gloom  o’er  the  pews, 
And  the  phantoms  had  gone  from  before  us 
By  invisible  dark  avenues. 

And  slowly  we  passed  through  the  portals 
In  awe  from  the  haunts  of  immortals 

Who  had  vanished  like  summer’s  light  dews. 


In  the  heat  of  a  day  in  September 
We  came  to  the  old  church  door, 

We  bared  our  heads,  I  remember, 

On  the  step  that  the  moss  covered  o’er. 

There  the  vines  ciimbed  over  and  under, 

And  we  trod  with  a  reverent  wonder 

Through  the  dust  of  the  years  on  the  floor. 

From  the  dampness  and  darkness  and  stillness 
No  resonant  chantings  outrolled, 

And  the  air  with  its  vaporous  chillness 
Covered  altar  and  column  with  mould. 

For  the  pulpit  had  lost  its  old  glory, 

And  its  greatness  become  but  a  story, 

By  the  aged  still  lovingly  told. 

O'er  the  graves  ’neath  the  long  waving  grasses 
In  summer  the  winds  lightly  blow, 

And  the  phantoms  come  forth  from  the  masses 
Of  deep-tangled  ivy  that  grow. 

Through  the  aisles  at  midnight  they  wander, — 
At  noon  of  the  loft  they  are  fonder — 
Unhindered  they  come  and  they  go. 


O  church  !  that  of  old  proudly  flourished, 

Upon  thee  decay  gently  falls, 

And  the  founders  by  whom  thou  wert  nourished 
Lie  low  in  the  shade  of  thy  walls; 

No  stone  need  those  pioneer  sages 
To  tell  their  good  works  to  the  ages : 

Thy  ruin,  their  greatness  recalls. 


This  prayer,  so  beautiful  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  so  excellent  in  spirit,  was 
found  in  the  Bible  of  the  late  Dr.  G. 
\V.  BethuLe  at  the  time  of  his  death  : 
“  Lord,  pardon  what  I  have  been,  sanc¬ 
tify  what  I  am,  and  order  what  I  shall 
be,  that  Thine  may  be  the  glory  and 
mine  the  eternal  sah’atiou.”  Under¬ 
neath  Dr.  Bethune  wrote:  “These 
I  words,  fiom  one  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
are  proper  for  aDy  believiog  sinner,  in 
i  life  or  in  death/' 
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Over  Land  and  Sea. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GERNANT. 


III. — Along  the  Sunny  Rhine  Land. 

The  cold,  uncompromising  disposition 
of  the  Belgians,  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  referred,  is  not  so  much  one  of 
hauteur  as  of  stolid,  self-complacent 
indifference.  In  our  hotel  at  Antwerp, 
the  most  entertaining  member  of  the 
family  was  a  large,  white  Angora  cat. 
But  even  pussy’s  friendship  was  of  that 
uncertain  kind  that  sits  on  a  chair, 
blinks  and  winks,  and  yet  invites  no 
nearer  acquaintance.  Our  landlord’s 
daughter  was  indeed  disposed  to  rival ! 
grimalkin’s  social  endeavors,  and  I 
cheerfully  bear  record  to  her  good  in¬ 
tentions.  Alas,  her  English  vocabulary 
was  soon  exhausted.  “  Wait  till  you 
get  into  South  Germany,”  said  Herr 
Home;  “  there  you  will  find  everything 
different.”  Mr.  H.  was  a  traveling 
agent  from  Augsburg,  and  had  made 
himself  very  agreeable.  Brimful  of 
humor,  good-natured,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  intelligent  for  one  of  his  sta¬ 
tion,  his  disinterested  intentions  and 
friendly  offices  were  the  more  acceptable 
because  of  our  surroundings. 

Leaving  Antwerp  between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  thought 
that  in  a  few  hours  we  would  again 
hear  the  tones  of  a  language  almost  as 
familiar  as  our  own,  made  us  all  the  more 
impatient  with  the  slowdy-moving  train. 
The  first  half  of  our  route  was  possessed 
of  but  few  natural  attractions,  and  I 
turned  to  my  traveling  companions  for 
interest  and  amusement.  The  priests  and 
monks  who,  from  time  to  time,  entered 
our  carriage,  were  nearly  all  engaged  in 
the  repetition  of  the  morning  offices  of 
devotion.  On  the  platforms  of  almost 
every  station  I  beheld  one  cr  more  of 
these  black  or  gray-robed  sons  of  the 
church  thus  employed.  The  hollowness 
of  the  performance  was  painfully  evi¬ 
dent.  Externally  it  was  perhaps  of 
unexceptionable  excellence.  Every  word 
was  articulated,  every  required  sign  of 
the  cross  was  faithfully  made.  But  as  the 
train  rolled  along  this  church-imposed 
devotion  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
either  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  prospect 
or  the  pleasure  of  conversation.  The 


good  friar’s  eyes  frequently  turned  to 
the  window,  whilst  the  ever-following 
finger  kept  the  place.  A  few  moments’ 
laughter,  called  forth  by  the  remark  of 
a  brother  priest,  seemed  a  pardonable, 
welcome  and  not  unusual  interruption. 
How  vain  and  meaningless  such  heart¬ 
less  mummery !  That  Christianity  has 
survived,  notwithstanding  these  and 
similar  travesties,  is  one  of  the  surest  evi¬ 
dences  of  her  divine-human  constitution. 

Flemish  was  gradually  giving  way  to 
French.  At  Liege  the  train  stopped 
for  about  fi ve  minutes.  A  boy  from  the 
station  restaurant  made  his  appearance, 
and  assaulted  the  passengers  with  a 
well-filled  basket  of  sandwiches,  fruits 
and  cheap  wines.  It  was  now  nearly 
noon,  and  accordingly  his  appearance 
was  appreciated  and  made  to  contribute 
to  the  substantial  comfort  of  the  inner 
man.  His  ammunition,  however,  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  only 
served  to  whet  our  appetite.  “  Gar- 
con  !  garcon!”  was  echoed  from  every 
window,  and  the  well-nigh  distracted 
youth  was  kept  more  than  busy  trying 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  something  to  eat. 

In  our  carriage,  directly  opposite  the 
Doctor,  is  the  strangest-looking  English¬ 
man  with  whom  I  have  yet  been  thrown 
into  contact.  There  is  none  of  that 
hearty  bluffness  which  sometimes  marks 
John  Bull,  nor  yet  of  that  turtle-like 
reserve  which  draws  itself  into  its  shell 
and  only  asks  to  be  let  alone.  The 
specimen  before  us  is  a  hybrid,  a  cross 
between  Romish  practices  and  High 
Anglican  theories — in  short,  an  English 
Ritualist.  He  is  clothed  in  shining 
black,  with  the  tightest  and  highest 
of  white  chokers  about  his  full  and  fat- 
befolded  neck.  Of  course  he  is  closely 
shaven — that  is  a  necessary  part  of  his 
clericalism.  On  the  little  finger  of  his 
left-hand  he  wears  an  ouyx  ring,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
device.  But  there  is  nothing  spirituelle 
about  this  Ritualist.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  this  is  not  surprising.  Let 
him  that  is  as  sure  of  saintship  as  Pusey 
and  others  of  that  famous  Oxford 
coterie,  much  maligned  and  much  mis¬ 
understood,  be  the  first  to  fling  the 
general  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  practi¬ 
cal  impiety  upon  all  of  his  class.  In 
our  Lord’s  own  time  it  will  appear  that 
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for  every  shade  of  opinion  concerning 
liturgical  formulas,  for  every  varied 
practice  in  cultus,  there  was  some  occa¬ 
sion,  aud  that  in  the  end  all  things  will 
have  worked  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him. 

Soon  now  the  scenery  grows  more 
picturesque,  and  at  last  fairly  romantic. 
Numerous  tunnels  betray  the  increasing 
rolling  character  of  the  landscape.  Fine 
villas  adorn  the  banks  of  beautiful 
streams,  and,  no  longer  observant  either 
of  Rome  or  Oxford,  we  again  recog¬ 
nize  the  universal  priesthood  of  nature. 
Besides  are  we  not  now  at  length  in  the 
Fatherland?  There  i3  something  in¬ 
tensely  refreshing  in  the  thought ;  and 
who  that  can  boast  one  drop  of  German 
blood  but  yields  himself  a  willing  cap¬ 
tive  to  the  spell,  gladly  responding  to 
the  inspirations  which  genuine  German 
gemiitklichkeit  ever  induces  ?  It  is  not 
very  hard  for  a  Pennsylvania  German 
to  grow  enthusiastic  when  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  sets  foot  on  the  soil  of 
his  ancestry.  Among  such,  at  least, 
there  could  be  no  division  of  sentiment 
during  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Germany’s  strength  and  glory  was  felt 
to  be  their  own  as  well,  and  across  the 
seas  hundreds  in  America  sent  back  the 
glad  refrain — 

“  Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhigsein, 

Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhigsein, 
Feststeht  und  treu  die  Waclit, 

Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  !” 

What  St.  Peter’s  is  to  Rome  that  is 
its  cathedral  to  Cologne.  For  miles 
around,  its  unfinished  spires  bespeak  an 
admiration  which  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  sure  to  enhance.  What  a 
glorious  structure  is  this  wonderful  Dom, 
six  hundred  years  in  course  of  erection, 
and  not  yet  completed  !  Two  hundred 
feet  wide,  five  hundred  feet  long,  with 
two  massive  towers,  nearly  finished, 
rising  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and 
teven  feet,  these  dimensions  serve  rather 
to  confuse  thau  to  give  you  any  adequate 
conception  of  its  overpowering  grandeur. 
The  perfectitude  of  the  design  is  only 
apparent  when  in  its  gigantic  wholeness 
it  confronts  the  eye.  “  Expanded  by  the 
genius  of  the  spot,  the  mind  does  indeed 
grow  colossal, 

- and  can  only  find 

A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Its  hopes  of  immortality.” 


During  the  last  century  the  kings  of 
Prussia  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  in  two 
years  more  the  legend  of  its  Mephisto- 
phelian  design,  involving  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  its  realization,  is  likely  to  be 
disproved. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when, 
after  a  hastv  toilet  at  the  Hotel  du  Dom, 
we  passed  within  the  mighty  arches  of 
this  pride  of  Cologne.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  we  listened  to  an  ordinary,  slimly- 
attended  and  weak  vesper  service,  and 
then  continued  our  hurried  preliminary 
inspection.  As  long  as  tourists  refrain 
from  undue  commotion,  their  moving 
to  and  fro  seldom  interferes  witth  ca¬ 
thedral  devotion.  Workmen  were  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  exterior,  employed 
upon  repairs  never  completed.  In  the 
main  vestibule  a  huge  scaffold  had  been 
erected,  and  this  in  turn  supported  a 
monster  bell,  presented  by  the  Emperor 
and  cast  from  cannon  captured  in  the 
war  with  France.  It  was  slowly  being 
raised  to  its  lofty  station,  and  by  this 
time  no  doubt  peals  forth  the  call  to 
the  cathedral’s  numerous  ceremonies. 

Among  the  inevitable  relics  which 
Roman  Catholics  everywhere  in  Europe 
count  of  chiefest  importance,  the  skulls 
of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
are  here  exhibited  in  all  the  royalty  of 
their  ghastliness.  The  Cathedral  of 
Milan  claims  to  possess  the  same  trea¬ 
sure  and  we  must  let  the  devotees  of  an 
infallible  Romish  Church  decide  for 
themselves. 

The  general  unattractiveness  of  Co¬ 
logne  has  often  been  remarked.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  continuing  glory  of  its 
one  great  temple  it  seems  content  to  rest 
upon  its  laurels,  to  the  disgust  of  all 
who  value  wider  and  cleaner  streets, 
well-paved  walks  aud  shaded  avenues. 
But  certainly  in  these  days  it  deserves 
a  better  report  than  many  tourists  have 
rendered.  A  liberal  use  of  its  justly 
famed  perfume  would,  however,  greatly 
improve  its  condition.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  my  readers  will  pardon  me  f )r  quot¬ 
ing  the  familiar  lines  of  Coleridge  : 

“  Ye  nymphs,  who  reign  o’er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?” 
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The  popularity  of  eau  de  Cologne  is 
world-wide.  We  were  much  amused  to 
see  so  many  establishments  where  it  was 
claimed  that  Jean  Maria  Farina  manu¬ 
factures  the  only  genuine  perfume. 
There  must  be  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
Mr.  Farinas  But  travelers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Americans,  like  to  be  duped,  if 
only  the  deception  is  general  and  pro¬ 
portionally  evident.  This  may  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  that  mise¬ 
ry  loves  company. 

In  addition  to  the  great  Dom  Cologne 
has  several  other  Churches  deserving 
the  traveler’s  inspection.  Our  guide 
hurried  us  from  one  to  the  other  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  poured  into  our  ears  such  con¬ 
tradictory  historical  data  as  to  leave  now 
only  the  most  vague  recollections.  In 
connection  with  each  one  there  was,  of 
course,  a  legend  of  some  sort.  However 
much  veneration  you  may  happen  to 
have  for  the  private  character  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  saint  whose  reputed  deeds 
are  thus  turned  to  account  for  the 
Church’s  revenue,  you  need  not  to  be  in 
Europe  very  long  before  you  begin  to 
grow  very  callous  in  this  regard.  In  the 
Jesuit  Cnurch  of  St.  Ursula  we  saw 
the  celebrated  bones  of  this  saint  and  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  The  story 
of  their  martyrdom  is  too  well  known 
to  justify  repet. tion.  But  I  may  say, 
that  of  late  years  much  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  its  validity.  Even  our  guide, 
who  was  on  all  other  questions  a  most 
faithfui  Romanist,  admitted  the  force  of 
the  objections,  and  confessed  that  he 
himself  no  longer  believed  the  legend  in 
all  its  particulars.  As  we  entered  the 
Church  early  mass  was  being  celebrated 
and  we  could  only  glance  at  the  sacred 
(?)  remains.  And  yet  this  proved  quite 
enough.  On  every  side  skulls  and  arm 
and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye,  piled  on 
shelves  built  in  the  wall.  A  very  unique 
but  hardly  attractive  style  of  architec¬ 
ture. 

Cologne  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cres¬ 
cent,  and  every  one  of  its  streets  seems 
trying  to  remind  you  of  this  in  its  own 
quiet  way.  Deutz,  the  noisy  suburb  of 
Cologne,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  A  handsome  suspended  iron 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  mother  city. 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  crossed 

“  den  freien  Deutschen  Rhein.” 
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This  noble  stream  is  not  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting  at  this  point,  and 
yet  the  mere  sight  of  its  waters,  anywhere 
and  under  any  circumstances,  must  for¬ 
ever  remain  the  source  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  There  is  too  much  poetry  and  his¬ 
tory  connected  with  this  queen  of  rivers 
to  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  the 
spontaneous  feelings  of  delight  which’ 
are  sure  to  assert  themselves  when  one 
is  thus  at  length  brought  into  its  classic 
presence.  The  next  morning  we  took 
passage  on  board  the  steamer  “  Princess 
Elizabeth,”  bound  for  Bonn,  from  which 
quiet  retreat  we  forwarded  our  first  let¬ 
ter  to  the  “  Guardian.”  The  ride  was 
very  enjoyable,  although  not  until  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Bonn,  does  the  real 
beauty  of  the  Rhine  begin.  We  arrived 
at  our  journey’s  end  just  in  time  for  the 
hotel  “Grand  Royale’s  ”  tabled’  hote. 
And  now  having  reached  the  outpost  of 
the  very  loveliest  district  in  all  the  sun¬ 
ny  Rhine-land  I  feel  like  laying  down 
my  pen  that  my  readers  may  the  better 
enjoy  with  me  the  indescribable  beauties 
of  the  Fatherland’s  most  glorious  re¬ 
gions.  The  great  University  with  its 
celebrated  and  genial  professors,  the 
sword-scarred  students  with  their  dash¬ 
ing  caps  and  careless  manners,  the 
grand  old  river  itself  with  its  vine-clad 
hills  and  storied  castles,  surely  in  my 
next  I  need  want  for  no  inspiration. 


Eccentricities  of  Ruskin, 


Conclusion. 


BY  PROF.  W.  M.  REILY. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  article  we 
stated  that  the  reason  was  plain  why 
Ruskin  preferred  Scott  before  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  age.  It  is  contained 
in  the  following  passage,  which  is  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  spirit  of  a  certain  phase 
of  modern  culture,  and  strikes  the  ear  as 
indicative  of  the  true  ground-tone  of  all 
poetic  excellence.  “Observe  Scott’s 
habit  of  looking  at  nature  neither  as 
dead,  or  merely  material,  in  the  way 
that  Homer  regards  it,  nor  as  altered 
by  his  own  feelings,  in  the  way  that 
Keats  and  Tennyson  regard  it,  but  as 
having  an  animation  and  pathos  of  its 
own,  wholly  irrespective  of  human 
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presence  or  passion,  an  animation  which 
Scott  loves  and  sympathizes  with,  as  he 
would  with  a  fellow-creature,  forgetting 
himself  altogether,  and  subduing  his 
own  humanity  before  what  seems  to  him 
the  power  of  the  landscape.”  Scott  is 
the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  because  he 
enjoyed  nature  more  than  any  other,  and 
was  the  most  humble  and  passive  admi¬ 
rer  of  her  charms.  He  was  so  meek 
and  reverential  in  her  presence  that  he 
dared  not  trouble  her  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Tennyson  cannot  refrain 
from  carrying  his  cares  to  her,  and 
although  Wordsworth  understood  her 
as  well  as  Scott,  he  had  the  idea  that 
through  her  he  should  be  ever  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  say  something  wise.  Poor 
haughty  fool  that  he  was;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  following  noble  lines,  which  Rus- 
kin  adopts  as  his  motto,  and  inscribes  on 
the  title-page  of  each  of  his  four  volumes 
on  modern  Painters; — 

.  .  .  Accuse  me  not  of  arrogance  .  .  . 

If,  having  walked  with  Nature, 

And  offered  far  as  frailty  would  allow 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 

I  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 

Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men  ? 
Philosophers,  who  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love,  her  own  intelligence, 

this  same  Wordsworth  still  “  had  a  vague 
notion  that  nature  would  not  be  able  to 
get  on  well  without  Wordsworth.” 
But  with  Scott  the  love  is  entirely 
humble  and  unselfish.  “I  Scott  am 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing;  but  these 
crags,  and  heaths,  and  clouds,  how  great 
they  are,  how  lovely,  how  forever  to  be 
beloved,  only  for  their  own  silent 
thoughtless  sake.”  We  feel  sure  that 
Scott  would  not  have  wished  this  com¬ 
pliment;  we  rather  suspect  that  if  he 
had  heard  it  he  would  have  displayed  a 
want  of  humility  and  meekness  by  in¬ 
dignantly  resenting  the  charge  of  being 
a  heathen,  and  not  even  a  respectable 
classical  heathen,  but  one  of  those  blind 
nature  worshippers,  who  adored  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  For  Scott  was  a 
Presbyterian  Scotchman,  a  race  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  “there  is  an  inspi¬ 


ration  in  such  a  people:  one  may  say  in 
a  more  special  sense  ‘the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  them  understaud- 
ing. 

Ruskin  is  dead  in  love  with  nature. 
This  fact  explains  his  brilliant  poetic 
descriptions,  his  unrestrained  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  his  numberless  errors  and 
inconsistencies.  He  says  of  himself, 
“  Whatever  other  faculties  I  may  or 
may  not  possess,  this  gift  of  taking 
pleasure  in  landscape  I  assuredly  possess 
in  a  greater  degree  than  most  men ;  it 
having  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
life,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its 
field  of  labor.”  He  further  says:  “I 
also  am  brought  continually  into  collision 
with  certain  extravagances  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind,  by  my  own  steady  pursuit  of 
Naturalism  as  opposed  to  Idealism.” 
And  it  is  this  one-sided  partiality  for 
nature  that  brings  him  still  into  collision 
with  some  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
literature  and  art  in  his  country,  with  all 
the  schools  of  painting  of  other  lands, 
with  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  themselves, 
and  in  fact  with  mankind  in  general. 

‘  Neither  can  I  from  my  present  know¬ 
ledge,  fix  upon  an  ancient  statue  which 
expresses,  by  the  countenance,  any 
elevated  character  of  soul  ...  I  know 
not  anything  in  the  range  of  art  more 
unspiritual  than  the  Apollo  Belvidere.” 

Hear  him  further:  “Although  there 
was  no  definite  religious  sentiment  min¬ 
gled  with  it,  there  was  a  continual 
perception  of  Sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
nature  from  the  slightest  thing  to  the 
vastest:  an  instinctive  awe  mixed  with 
delight;  an  indefinable  thrill  such  as  we 
sometimes  imagine  to  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  I  could 
only  feel  this  perfectly  when  I  was  alone ; 
and  then  it  would  often  make  me  shiver 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  joy  and  fear 
of  it,  when  after  being  some  time  away 
from  the  hills,  I  first  got  to  the  shore  of 
a  mountain  river,  where  the  brown  water 
circled  among  the  pebbles,  or  when  I 
saw  the  first  swell  of  distant  land  against 
the  sunset,  or  the  first  low  broken  wall 
covered  with  moss.  I  cannot  in  the  least 
describe  the  feeling:  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  my  fault,  nor  that  of  the  English 
language,  for  I  am  afraid  no  feeling  is 
describable.  If  we  had  to  explain  even 
the  sense  of  bodily  hunger,  we  should  be 
hard  put  to  it  for  words,  and  this  joy  in 
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nature  seemed  to  me  to  come  of  a  sort  of 
heart-hunger,  satisfied  with  the  presence 
of  a  great  and  Holy  Spirit.  These  feelings 
remained  in  their  full  intensity  till  I  was 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  then  as  the 
reflective  or  practical  power  increased, 
and  the  cares  of  the  world  gained  upon 
me,  faded  gradually  away,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Wordsworth  in  his  Intima¬ 
tions  of  Immortality.” 

In  our  first  article  we  spoke  of  the 
difference  between  Ruskin  and  Emerson. 
The  most  remarkable  point  of  contrast 
was  then  overlooked.  Ruskin  is  profess¬ 
edly  and  polemically  a  naturalist,  and 
yet  about  half  the  time  talks  like  an 
idealist;  whilst  Emerson, a  thoroughbred 
Idealist,  writes  about  nature  in  a  scarcely 
less  amorous  strain  than  the  English¬ 
man.  The  American,  however,  is  logical 
and  consistent  throughout.  Those  Ger¬ 
man  books  on  philosophy  which  the 
other  despises,  he  knew  properly  how  to 
turn  to  account.  Say  what  you  please 
about  his  views,  he  has  one  merit  which 
every  intelligent  reader  will  demand. 
You  always  know  where  to  find  him. 
All  that  he  writes  looks  toward  one 
centre,  and  as  explicable  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  .that,  forms  a  complete  and 
well  rounded  whole. 

With  Ruskin  it  is  very  different.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  himself  as 
follows,  and  accordingly  nothing  else 
but  inconsistency  could  be  expected : 
“Much  time  is  wasted  by  human  beings 
in  general,  on  establishment  of  systems; 
and  it  often  takes  more  labor  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  an  artificial  connection, 
than  to  remember  the  separate  facts 
which  are  so  carefully  connected  I 
suspect  that  system-makers  in  general, 
are  not  of  much  more  use,  each  in  his 
own  domain,  than  in  that  of  Pomona, 
the  old  women  who  tie  cherries  upon 
sticks  for  the  more  convenient  portable¬ 
ness  of  the  same.  To  cultivate  well,  and 
choose  well,  your  cherries  are  of  some 
importance;  but  if  they  can  be  had  in 
their  own  wild  way  of  clustering  about 
their  crabbed  stalk,  it  is  a  better  con¬ 
nection  for  them  than  any  other;  and  if 
they  cannot,  then,  so  that  they  be  not 
bruised,  it  makes  to  a  boy  of  a  practical 
disposition,  not  much  difference  whether 
he  gets  them  by  handfuls  or  in  beaded 
symmetry  on  the  exalting  stick.” 

In  philosophy  and  literature  it  does 


not  make  much  difference  how  mixed 
up  the  matter  is,  and  how  hap-hazard 
the  arrangement.  But  when  Mr.  Ruskin 
enters  the  sphere  of  art  he  legislates  very 
differently.  The  noblest  pictures  “are 
always  orderly,  always  one,  ruled  by  one 
great  purpose  throughout,  in  the  fulfill 
ment  of  which  every  atom  of  the  detail 
is  called  to  help,  and  would  be  missed 
if  removed  ;  this  peculiar  oneness  being 
the  result,  not  of  obedience  to  any  teach¬ 
able  law,  but  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
tone  in  the  perfect  mind,  which  accepts 
only  what  is  good  for  its  great  purposes, 
rejects  whatever  is  foreign  or  redundant, 
and  instinctively  and  instantaneously 
ranges  whatever  it  accepts  in  sublime 
subordination  and  helpful  brotherhood.” 

The  reader  was  informed  in  our  first 
article,  and  accordingly  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  him,  that  although 
so  ardent  a  devotee  to  nature,  Ruskin  is 
still  a  firm  believer  in  the  supernatural. 
In  this  respect  he  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  Swedenborg.  Like  the 
mystic,  he  sees  everywhere  in  nature 
tokens  of  the  divine  ;  and  like  the  mystic 
too,  but  at  the  same  time  like  Baxter  or 
St.  Augustine,  he  writes  as  follows: 
“  It’s  (the  imagination’s)  first  and  noblest 
use  is,  to  enable  us  to  bring  sensibly  to 
our  sight  the  things  which  are  recorded 
as  belonging  to  our  future  state,  or  as 
invisibly  surrounding  us  in  this.  It  is 
given  us,  that  we  may  imagine  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
see  them  as  if  they  were  now  present, 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  waiting  for  us; 
that  we  may  conceive  the  great  army  of 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  discover 
among  them  those  whom  we  most  desire 
to  be  with  forever ;  that  we  may  be  able 
to  vision  forth  the  ministry  of  angels 
beside  us,  and  see  the  chariots  of  fire  on 
the  mountains  that  gird  us  round;  but 
above  all,  to  call  up  the  scenes  and  facts 
in  which  we  are  commanded  to  believe, 
and  be  present,  as  if  in  the  body,  at  every 
recorded  event  of  the  history  of  the 
Redeemer.” 

“  But  there  is  one  true  form  of  religious 
art  nevertheless,  in  the  pictures  of  the 
passionate  ideal  which  represents  imag¬ 
inary  beings  of  another  world.  Since  it 
is  evidently  right  that  we  should  try  to 
imagine  the  glories  of  the  next  world, 
and  as  this  imagination  must  be  in  each 
separate  mind,  more  or  less  different,  and 
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unconfined  by  any  laws  of  material  fact, 
tbe  passionate  ideal  has  not  only  full 
scope  here,  but  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
urge  its  powers  to  its  utmost,  so  that 
every  condition  of  beautiful  form  and 
color  may  be  employed  to  invest  these 
scenes  with  greater  delightfulness,  (the 
wrhole  being,  of  course,  received  as  an 
assertion  of  possibility,  not  of  absolute 
fact.)  All  the  paradises  imagined  by 
the  religious  painters  —  the  choirs  of 
glorified  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual 
powers,  when  painted  with  full  belief  in 
this  possibility  of  their  existence,  are 
true  ideals,  and  so  far  from  our  having 
dwelt  on  these  too  much ,  I  believe,  rather, 
we  have  not  trusted  them  enough,  nor 
accepted  them  enough,  a9  possible  state¬ 
ments  of  most  precious  truth.  Nothing 
but  unmixed  good  can  accrue  to  any 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  Orcag¬ 
na’s  Last  Judgment,  or  his  triumph  of 
death,  of  Angelico’s  Last  Judgment  and 
Paradise,  or  any  of  the  scenes  laid  in 
heaven  by  other  faithful  religious  mas¬ 
ters;  and  the  more  they  are  considered, 
not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  real  visions 
of  real  things,  more  or  less  imperfectly 
set  down,  the  more  good  will  be  got  by 
dwelling  upon  them.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  representations  of  Christ  as  a  living 
presence  among  us  now,  as  in  ‘Hunt’s 
Light  of  the  World.’  ” 

Ruskin,  further  might  make  a  show 
of  defense  against  either  a  false  spirit¬ 
ualism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a-  false 
naturalism  on  the  other.  He  could  sav 
“  in  all  my  criticism  of  religious  art  I 
recognize  the  union  of  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  in  the  presence  of  the 
new  order  of  existence  which  by  divine 
grace  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  the 
world.  I  recognize  the  reality  and  the 
power  of  a  humanity  sanctified  by  being 
livingly  united  with  the  second  person 
of  the  adorable  Trinity.  I  see  what  the 
greatest  of  all  poets  is,  namely  Dante, 
w  hat  the  old  religious  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  of  Italy  have  done,  in  the 
way  of  entering  into  nature  with  the 
powrer  of  a  higher  life  and  grace,  and 
without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  so  transform  its  objects,  that  they 
may  accomplish  their  real  original  de¬ 
sign,  and  find  themselves  at  home,  in  a 
more  exalted  sphere.” 

But  defend  himself  as  he  may,  Rus- 
kin’s  ruling  error  is  his  one-sided  natu¬ 


ralism.  This  tendency  prevails  so 
decidedly  that  intelligent  critics  in  his 
own  countr)  have  not  hesitated  to  assert 
that  he  cannot  be  sincere  in  many  of  his 
professions  of  admiration  for  other 
schools  of  art.  One  fact,  certainly, 
cannot  be  gotten  over.  He  writes  his 
series  of  volumes  on  Modern  Painters  to 
prove  that  Turner  is  the  only  man  who 
knew  how  to  paint  nature.  His  pre¬ 
eminence  consists  in  the  same  feature 
which  constitutes  Scott’s  supremacy  as  a 
poet.  He  represents  nature  just  as  it  is. 
He  exhibits  her  with  all  scientific  accu¬ 
racy  and  with  the  utmost  carefulness, 
fidelity  and  minuteness  of  detail.  Bot¬ 
any,  geology,  meteorology  are  learnedly 
attended  to.  “  Every  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  Turner’s  drawings  will  bear  magnify¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way;  much  of  the  finer 
work  in  them  can  hardly  be  traced, 
except  by  the  keenest  sight,  until  it  is 
magnified.  In  his  painting  of  Ivy 
Bridge,  the  veins  are  drawn  on  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly,  not  above  three  lines  in 
diameter;  and  in  one  of  his  smallest 
drawings  of  Scarborough,  in  my  own 
possession,  the  muscle  shells  on  the  beach 
are  rounded,  and  some  shown  as  shut, 
some  are  open,  though  none  are  as  large 
as  one  of  the  letters  of  this  type.” 

With  a  position  so  strongly  empha¬ 
sized,  Buskin’s  introduction  of  the 
spiritualistic  into  art  is  wkh  difficulty  to 
be  reconciled.  When  he  asserts  that 
“  great  art  is  produced  by  men  who  feel 
acutely  and  nobly,  and  is  in  some  sort 
an  expression  of  this  personal  feeling,” 
he  agrees  with  the  idealistic  school ;  and 
if  logically  adhered  to  it  would  require 
of  him  all  that  they  demand.  Accord¬ 
ingly  what  he  says  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  is  a  much  more  re¬ 
liable  sesthetical  authority  than  Ruskin, 
is  applicable  to  himself,  viz:  that  he  has 
involved  himself  in  a  crowTd  of  theories, 
whose  issue  he  had  not  foreseen,  and 
committed  himself  to  conclusions  which 
he  never  intended;” further  “that  there 
is  an  instinctive  consciousness  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  art ;  but  he  i9  utterly  incapable  of 
explaining  it,  and  every  effort  which  he 
makes  to  do  so  involves  him  in  an  un¬ 
expected  fallacy  and  absurdity.” 

The  more  we  investigate  the  subject, 

!  the  more  thoroughly  do  we  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  Ruskin  is  indebted  for  many 
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of  the  best  things  he  has,  to  those  Ger¬ 
man  metaphysicians,  whom  he  despises; 
and  that  he  has  obtained  them  through 
Carlyle,  Coleridge,  and  others,  who  were 
at  home  in  German  philosophy.  If  he 
had  studied  them  to  the  same  advantage 
as  Emerson  has  done,  in  view  of  his  high 
artistic  talent,  and  vast  research,  in  view 
further  of  his  facility,  attractiveness  and 
force  of  expression,  together  with  his 
earnest  and  childlike  Christian  faith,  he 
might  have  furnished  the  world  with  the 
mo4  perfect  system  of  aesthetics  which 
yet  has  appeared. 


Light  and  Shade. 

There  comes  a  time  to  every  life, 

When,  heart-sick,  weary  of  the  strife, 
And  toil  of  living, 

We  fain  would  lay  us  down  to  rest, 

And  feel  that  we  indeed  are  blest, 
Hands  folded  o'er  the  troubled  breast, 
And  God  forgiving 
Our  sins,  and  errors  of  this  life, 

Which  we  are  living. 

But  life  is  not  all  dull  and  gray, 

For  after  midnight  comes  the  ray 
Of  early  morning ; 

And  after  darkest  nights  of  pain 
Our  eyes  behold  the  day  again, 

As  rainbows  follow  after  rain, 

The  sky  adorning 

With  hues  which  chase  away  the  gray 
Of  early  morning. 

» 

And  know,  our  Father  sends  the  light, 
And,  too,  He  also  sends  the  night, 

His  wisdom  proving; 

For  darkness  makes  the  day  more  fair, 
The  fiercest  lightning  clears  the  air : 
And  we,  when  thinking  of  this,  dare 
Not  doubt  His  loving  ; 

Nor  that  He  sends  both  day  and  night, 
His  wisdom  proving. 

Canadian  Independent. 


Try  Again. 


Robert  Gray  bad  been  writing  at  the 
parlor  table,  and  his  father  sat  in  an 
easy-chair,  reading  a  new  book. 

“  I  may  just  as  well  give  it  up  at 
once,”  said  Kobert,  pushing  aside  his 
pen  and  paper,  and  seating  himself  on 
a  low  stool :  “  I  never  can  write  this  ex¬ 
ercise.” 

“Never  can  write  this  exercise,” 
echoed  his  father,  in  such  a  sad  tone  that 
Kobert  could  not  help  laughing. — 
“How  many  times  have  you  tried  ?  ” 


“  Just  once,  father.” 

“Kobert,”  said  his  father,  “I  have 
been  reading  the  life  of  a  man  who 
wrote  more  than  a  dozen  volumes, 
though  he  was  nearly  blind,  and  some¬ 
times  took  the  trouble  of  re-writing  a 
passage  sixteen  times  before  he  thought 
it  good  enough  to  print.” 

“  What  was  his  name,  father  ?” 

“  William  Hickling  Prescott.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  something  about  him  ?” 

“  Very  much,  indeed,”  replied  Ko¬ 
bert,  hoping  to  exchange  the  disagree¬ 
able  exercise  for  a  story.  But  his 
father  was  not  going  to  reward  idleness. 

“  Then,  if  you  want  the  story,  my 
boy,  you  must  first  finish  your  exercise, 
and  when  I  see  that  it  is  well  done,  you 
shall  hear  about  what  I  have  been  read- 
ing. 

Half  an  hour  of  hard  work  accom¬ 
plished  what  Kobert  bad  just  said  could 
never  be  done.  J ust  then  his  two  broth¬ 
ers  came  in  from  play,  and  Mr.  Gray 
laid  aside  his  book  and  began  this  true 
story  : 

“  William  H.  Prescott  was  born  at 
Salem,  New  England,  in  17S6. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer.  A  bright, 
merry  little  boy  William  was,  with 
an  inquisitive  mind  and  a  good  me¬ 
mory.  Like  most  other  children,  he 
loved  play  far  more  than  lessons.  Not 
rough,  noisy  play,  for  he  was  not  very 
strong;  but  quiet  games,  and,  above  all, 
story-books,  or  making  long  stories  him¬ 
self  for  the  amusement  of  his  compan¬ 
ions.  His  father  removed  to  Boston 
when  William  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  in  three  years  more  he  entered  Har¬ 
vard  College.  One  day,  when  he  was 
leaving  the  dinner  room  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  a  lad  accidentally  struck  him  in 
the  left  eye  with  a  piece  of  hard  bread. 
There  was  no  external  injury,  but  the 
sight  was  gone  forever. —  We  are  not 
told  that  the  young  man  who  inflicted 
this  sad  blow  ever  came  to  say  how 
sorry  he  was ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
Prescott  forgave  him  heartily,  and  never 
even  mentioned  hi3  name  unkindly. 

For  a  short  time  Prescott  continued 
his  studies,  but  the  strain  on  one  eye 
was  too  severe,  and  bad  inflammation 
set  in.  For  many  months  he  sat  patient¬ 
ly  in  a  dark  room,  cheerfully  bearing 
his  sufferings,  and  very  thankful  to  any 
one  who  would  kindly  read  aloud  to 
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him.  By  degrees  his  eye  so  tar  recover¬ 
ed  that  he  could  venture  into  the  open 
air  ;  but  he  never  again  was  able  to  use 
it  much  in  reading  or  writing.  The 
doctors  thought  traveling  might  benefit 
his  health  ;  and  as  he  had  relations  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Azores,  he  went  there  for 
some  months,  and  afterwards  visited 
London,  Paris,  and  Italy.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  America  he  decided  not  to  be¬ 
come  a  lawyer,  the  profession  he  had 
been  intended  for  before  the  injury  to 
his  eye.  But  as  he  found  that  real  hon¬ 
est  industry  of  some  kind  is  necessary 
to  happiness,  he  determined  to  begin 
study  in  earnest  and  try  to  write  useful 
books.  Much  time  had  been  lost  on 
account  of  his  temporary  blindness. 
He  was  not  ashamed,  however,  to 
learn  simple  things  over  again.  So  a 
great  many  hours  every  day  were  spent 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  like  most 
hard  workers,  he  was  an  early  riser,  not 
however,  from  taste,  but  from  duty.” 

“  Father,  may  I  ask  you  one  ques¬ 
tion  ?  ”  interrupted  Robert. 

“  Surely,  my  son.” 

“  How  could  Prescott  read  and  write 
so  much  when  he  was  nearly  blind  ?  ” 

“  He  always  employed  a  man  to  read 
to  him  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and 
by-and-by  his  own  wife  and  children 
were  delighted  to  be  able  to  minister  to 
his  pleasure  in  the  same  way.  Some¬ 
times  he  read  to  himself  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time.  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
how  he  managed  to  write.  A  writing 
case  has  been  invented  for  the  blind. 
It  is  called  a  noctograph  ;  which  means, 
to  write  at  night.  When  closed,  it  looks 
like  a  great  book,  and,  on  being  opened, 
several  brass  wires  are  seen  stretched 
from  side  to  side  Under  these  wires 
a  black  sheet  of  paper  is  placed,  and 
beneath  that  a  white  one.  The  blind 
writer  does  not  require  to  use  ink,  but 
guided  by  the  horizontal  lines,  he  makes 
the  necessary  letters  on  a  black  paper 
with  a  sharp-pointed  little  instrument 
called  a  style,  and  the  impressions  go 
through  to  the  white  sheet,  leaving 
marks  like  those  of  a  lead  pencil.  This 
writing  case  was  a  great  comfort  to 
Prescott,  and  when  he  had  written  some 
sheets  his  secretary  copied  them  out  in 
a  fair  round  hand. 

Just  think  what  difficulties  this  blind 
historian  had  to  overcome.  After  lis- 
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tening  to  hundreds  of  books,  he  had  to 
think  a  great  deal  about  what  he  had 
heard,  and  then  compose  in  his  mind 
the  history  he  was  going  to  write. — All 
this  took  him  a  long  time.  He  tried  to 
do  everything  as  well  as  possible,  and 
spared  no  pains  in  makiug  books  truth¬ 
ful  and  interesting.  In  many  cases  he 
went  over  his  subject  five  or  six  times  ; 
in  one,  at  least,  sixteen.  He  spent  ten 
years  in  writing  his  first  great  work, 
“The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,”  and  even  after  it  was  finished 
he  hesitated  about  publishiug  it.  But 
from  this  time  it  appeared  honors  of  all 
sorts  poured  on  him.  Great  men  in 
Europe  and  America  wrote  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  blind  author,  and  encouraged 
him  to  begin  another  book. 

After  six  years  more  he  published  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
a  year  later  commenced  to  write  “  The 
History  of  Peru.  ’  ’  Failing  health,  how¬ 
ever,  warned  him  that  rest  was  needed, 
and  he  was  induced  to  take  a  second 
voyage  to  England. 

Very  little  rest  was  given  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  for, 
from  the  moment  of  bis  arrival  on  Eng¬ 
lish  ground,  the  great  people  of  the  land 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him 
hospitality.  He  was  presented  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  had  the 
honor  of  dining  iu  her  company.  The 
late  earl  of  Carlisle  was  one  of  Prescott’s 
warmest  and  strongest  friends.  But  all 
this  kindness  did  not  make  him  proud. 
He  was  the  same  simple  man  he  had 
ever  been,  the  same  true  friend,  the  same 
loving  son  to  his  aged  mother.  Indeed, 
as  men  praised  him  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  humble  and  conscious  of  his  own 
failings.  He  kept  a  private  record  of 
his  faults,  with  the  hope  of  being  able, 
by  the  help  of  God,  to  overcome  them. 
Every  Sabbath  he  read  over  this  private 
note  book,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
found  with  these  words  on  the  outside  : 
“  to  be  burned.”  This  order  was  obey¬ 
ed.  When  he  returned  from  England, 
he  continued  writing  a  new  work  he  had 
begun,  and  although  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  prevented  him  from  doing  as  much 
as  in  former  years,  he  labored  on  at  his 
usual  employments  until  January  27th, 
1859,  when  he  died  almost  suddenly, 
leaving  behind  him  a  grand  lesson  on 
the  power  of  patient  perseverance. 
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Now  recollect,  Robert,  that  whenever 
you  are  trying  to  do  anything  really 
worth  doing,  you  must  not  give  up  until 
you  have  tried  at  least  sixteen  times, 
remembering  the  words  of  the  wise  man, 
4  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear 
rule :  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under 
tribute.’  ” 


Public  Poisoners. 


To  the  comparatively  decorous  drama¬ 
tists  and  romance  writers  of  France,  in 
his  day,  Nicole  gave  the  title  of  “  Pub¬ 
lic  Poisoners.”  How  much  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  name  are  multitudes  of  the 
books  and  papers  that  are  scattered 
broad-cast,  especially  among  the  young,  j 
at  the  present  day  ! 

And  the  importance  of  this  subject 
grows  upon  us,  when  we  remember  the 
power  of  early  impressions,  and  the  im- 1 
mense  influence  of  a  popular  book  on 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To 1 
the  “  Eikon  Basilike,  ”  the  forgery  of 
Bishop  Gauden,  is  ascribed  the  behead¬ 
ing  of  Charles  I.,  and  that  counterfeit  I 
manual  of  devotion  is  believed  by  many 
to  have  done  much  in  bringing  back 
the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  English 
throne.  And  the  merry  ballad  of  “Lil- 
libullero,”  now  forgotten,  but  then  sung 
everywhere,  by  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  through  the  army,  is  said  to 
have  rhymed  the  Stuarts  out  of  their 
kingdom  ;  so  that  a  forged  prayer-book 
aided  to  restore  a  dynasty,  as  the 
ragged  rhymes  of  a  street-song  helped 
to  overturn  it. 

The  pernicious  literature  of  the  day 
may  not  act  as  extensively,  or  show  its 
results  so  palpably,  as  in  the  cases  al¬ 
luded  to,  but  still  it  is  ever  at  its  ruin¬ 
ous  work.  But  lately,  two  young  boys, 
both  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  at-  j 
tempted  to  rob  a  man  on  the  highway.  ; 
They  were  armed  with  pistols  and  bowie- ! 
knives,  and  had  been  so  fascinated  by 
the  story  of  a  highwayman’s  life,  in  a 
widely-circulated  weekly,  that  they  had  j 
resolved  to  live  as  highwaymen,  when  j 
they  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  prison, 
to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  crime 
for  which  they  were  probably  less  guilty 
than  the  miserable,  wretches  who  wrote  j 
and  published  the  story  that  led  them  j 
to  their  foolish  and  wicked  undertaking,  i 


“Public  poisoners”  indeed,  children 
poisoners  and  family  poisoners  are  all 
such  abominable  papers,  which  parents 
and  guardians  and  friends  should  shun 
and  watch  against  as  they  would  against 
the  most  insidious  and  deadly  poison. 

And  one  of  the  best  of  all  ways  to 
counteract,  by  anticipating  the  evil,  is 
to  seek  good  books  for  the  young,  and 
to  encourage  their  perusal.  “  Fill  the 
bushel  with  wheat,  and  you  may  defy 
the  devil  to  fill  it  with  tares.”  And 
while  the  Tract  Society  is  sending  forth 
its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
publications  of  deep  interest  and  ster¬ 
ling  value,  can  parents,  and  all  who  have 
influence,  do  a  greater  service  to  the 
young,  and  so  to  the  community,  than 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  these  works, 
and  lead  others  to  purchase  and  read 
them  ? 

And  as  a  further  step  in  the  same 
direction,  let  those  who  can  afford  it  give 
away  good  books.  A  distinguished  cit¬ 
izen  of  New  Jersey,  by  a  legacy  left,  has 
furnished  thousands  of  volumes  to  min¬ 
isterial  and  church  libraries.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  Baptist  gentleman  left  by  will 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose,  to  which  his  widow  added  five 
thousand  more.  A  living  gentleman 
of  New  York  has  given  over  a  thousand 
copies  of  President  Edwards’  admirable 
work  on  “  Christian  Love,  ”  to  as  many 
theological  students  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  And  another  could  be  named, 
who  has  given  tens  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  circulating  good  books  of  various 
kinds,  in  every  channel  where  he  thought 
they  might  do  good. 

One  of  Baxter’s  rules  for  doing  good 
was,  “Give  away  good  books.”  And  to 
those  who  prize  the  many  excellent  is¬ 
sues  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  we 
would  say,  “  Circulate  these  books ; 
make  them  known  ;  give  them  away  if 
you  can  afford  it ;  if  you  cannot,  lend 
them.  But  in  any  and  every  suitable 
way,  send  abroad  good  books ;  encourage 
a  taste  for  them,  and  so  keep  out  the 
“Public  Poisoners.”  Am.  Messenger . 


The  fact  that  no  death-bed  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  repentance  for  a  Christian  life, 
no  regrets  over  time  wasted  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  deceptive  phantom,  seems  the 
strongest  of  motives  for  a  reasonable 
man’s  faith  in  Christ. 
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We  have  a  little  orphan  boy  at  our 
Orphans’  Home  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa. 
His  name  is  Harry.  He  has  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  is  scarcely  six 
years  old.  He  has  black  eyes,  and  is 
well-behaved.  During  a  late  thunder 
storm,  he  nestled  trustfully  in  the  arms 
of  his  teacher,  his  black  eyes  looking 
very  thoughtful.  At  length  he  said: 

“  Miss  Y,,  do  you  think  God  knows  that 
I  am  thinking  of  Him  ?”  u  Why,  yes. 
Harry,  God  know3  you  are  thinking  of 
Him.”  And  then  the  little  fellow  went 
on  thinking  of  God,  and  feeling  sure 
that  the  lightning  would  not  strike  him. 
At  another  time  he  told  his  teacher  that 
“  God  had  a  bell,  and  whenever  He 
would  ring  it  he  would  go  to  Him. 
And  that  Satan  had  a  bell,  too;  but 
when  he  would  ring  his  bell,  Harry 
would  say :  ‘  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sa¬ 
tan.’”  So  little  Samuel  went  to  God 
three  times  when  His  bell  rang.  And 
our  Saviour  ordered  Satan  to  get  behind 
Him  in  the  words  which  this  little  boy 
uses.  Could  not  children  of  larger  growth 
learn  a  lesson  from  Harry  ? 

Palatinate  College  at  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  has  a  model  school  for  children 
connected  with  its  course  of  study.  In 
this  the  little  folks  receive  bodily,  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  training.  At  its  late 
commencement,  a  half  a  day  was  given 
to  a  public  entertainment  by  these  little 
students.  A  very  large  audience  greet¬ 
ed  them.  Thirty-five  little  boys  and 
girls,  whose  ages  ranged  from  six  to  ten 
years,  gave  a  delightful  exhibition  of 
what  they  had  learned.  Certain  we  are 
that  no  regiment  of  the  best  drilled  sol¬ 
diers  could  have  done  better  than  they. 
Marchings  and  counter-marchings  on 
the  stage  in  single  and  double  file;  now 
forming  an  S.,  then  an  S.  within  an  S. ; 
then  a  semi-circle;  evolving  one  figure 
out  of  the  other  without  an  audible  word 
of  command,  and  every  step  strictly 
taken  to  the  time  and  tune  on  the  piano. 


Their  perfect  drill  in  muscular  exercise 
was  marvellous.  It  is  a  great  blessing 
to  give  little  children  timely  bodily 
training  suited  to  their  strength  and 
years  These  little  Myerstowners  move 
their  limbs  with  a  grace  and  agility  that 
is  astonishing.  Uatil  a  recent  date, 
physical  culture  had  no  place  in  our  ed¬ 
ucational  systems.  Schools  treated 
their  scholars  as  bodyless  beings.  The 
human  body  is  “  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made,”  and  well  deserves  the  most 
careful  development  and  training. 

Their  little  speeches,  too,  werevery  en¬ 
tertaining  and  telling.  Children  are 
themselves — perfectly  natural.  They  are 
free  from  artificial  flaws  and  flights 
of  oratory;  have  not  the  declamatory 
stiff  delivery  of  the  schools.  Ignorant 
of  the  elocutionary  rules  of  the  text 
books,  they  are  models  of  correct  elocu¬ 
tion.  Sissie  Hoover,  a  little  six  year 
old  lassie,  articulated  beautifully,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  consonant  sounds  with  a 
pleasing  distinctness.  Sissie  Mosser  pos¬ 
sesses  a  sweetness,  control  and  compass 
of  voice,  which  for  a  child  singer,  is  a 
marvel.  Louisa  Reily,  daughter  of 
Prof.  Reily,  one  of  the  larger  children, 
led  off  in  the  pleasing  entertainment 
with  queenly  grace.  At  the  piano  and 
over  a  juvenile  sewing-circle  she  presi¬ 
ded  with  equal  ease.  In  the  latter  she 
gave  a  cutting  burlesque  of  older  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  with  their  silly  ail's  and  empty 
gabbling,  make  geese  of  themselves. 
Beautiful  was  their  farewell  song  to  the 
tune  of  Sweet  Home.  Encourage  good 
Christian  schools,  and  train  the  children 
to  graceful,  healthful  action  of  the  body, 
and  to  a  natural,  normal,  and  unaffec¬ 
ted  use  of  their  mental  and  spiritual 
powers. 

A  Child  Saved. 


Some  years  ago  a  Pacific  steamer 
took  fire.  The  burning  vessel  was 
headed  for  the  shore,  which  was  not  far 
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distant.  The  only  thought  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  was  self-preservation.  One  man 
who  was  returning  home  from  California 
with  a  treasure  of  gold,  the  result  of  years 
of  toil  and  sacrifice,  had  just  buckled  his 
belt  containing  his  gold  around  him, 
and  was  preparing  to  leap  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  swim  to  the  shore  when  he  was 
addressed  by  a  little  girl :  “  Sir,  can 
you  swim?”  said  she.  “  Yes,  my  child,” 
responded  the  man.  “  And  won’t  you 
please,  sir,  save  me?”  The  request 
sent  a  thrill  to  his  heart.  He  knew  he 
could  not  save  the  child  and  his  gold 
too.  One  or  both  must  be  lost.  It  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  in  a  moment. 
A  question  which  involved  the  saving 
of  a  life  or  the  loss  of  the  savings  of  his 
life.  It  was  an  instantaneous  but 
mighty  struggle.  Yet  manhood,  hu¬ 
manity  conquered.  He  unbuckled  his 
belt.  He  cast  his  gold  aside.  He  took 
the  child  in  his  arms  and  plunged  into 
the  water.  A  child  was  saved,  but  the 
gold  was  lost. 


11 1  Wished  He  Had  Lived.” 


The  other  day  when  a  burly  big 
driver  of  a  coal-cart  backed  his  ve¬ 
hicle  up  to  the  alley  gate  of  the  old 
house  in  Detroit  to  dump  out  half  a 
ton  of  coal,  some  children  came  out  of 
the  side  doo",  and  the  driver  beckoned 
them  near  and  said  : 

“Last  time  I  was  here  one  of  the 
wheels  crushed  a  bit  of  a  dog  belonging 
to  one  of  you.  I  heard  a  great  crying 
out,  but  I  can’t  be  stopping  to  look  out 
for  dogs  on  the  street.” 

The  children  made  no  reply,  but  as 
they  watched  him  unload  the  cart  they 
wondered  if  he  had  little  children  of 
his  own  and  if  he  ever  spoke  kindly  to 
them.  He  may  have  felt  the  burden  of 
their  thoughts,  for  suddenly  he  looked 
up  and  said  : 

“Well,  I  own  I’m  a  bit  sorry,  and 
being  as  I  knew  I  was  coming  up  I 
brought  along  an  orange  to  give  to  the 
child  who  owned  the  dog.  Which  of 
you  is  it?” 

“  The  dog  belonged  to  little  lame 
Billy  in  that  house  there,”  answered  a 
girl.  “  It  was  all  the  dog  he  ever  had, 
and  when  you  killed  it  he  cried  himself  1 


almost  to  death.  He  didn’t  never  have 
any  plaything  but  that  little  dog.” 

“And  you  will  take  him  this  or¬ 
ange  ?” 

“I  can’t,  sir,  ’cos  he’s  dead,  and 
they’re  coming  to  take  him  to  the 
grave-yard  pretty  soon.” 

The  driver  looked  up  and  down, 
seemed  to  ponder  the  matter,  and  then 
he  crossed  to  the  other  house.  The 
little  coffin  and  its  burden  were  in  the 
front  room,  and  two  or  three  old  women 
were  wiping  away  their  tears  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  low  tones.  The  driver  put  his 
hand  on  the  closed  coffin  and  said  : 

“I  didn’t  know  it  was  his  dog — I 
didn’t  know  he  wa3  lame  and  sick. 
God  forgive  me  if  I  made  sorrow  for 
him!” 

The  vehicle  sent  to  convey  the  body 
to  the  cemetery  drove  up  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  burly  big  man  continued  : 

“  If  he  was  alive  I’d  buy  him  any¬ 
thing  he  could  ask.  I  can  do  nothing 
now  but  carry  him  softly  out.” 

He  gently  took  up  the  coffin  in  hi3 
stout  arms  and  carried  it  out,  his  eyes 
moist  and  his  lips  quivering,  and  when 
he  had  placed  it  in  the  vehicle  he 
looked  up  at  the  driver  in  a  beseeching 
way,  and  whispered :  “  Drive  slow, 

drive  slow.  He  was  a  poor  lame  boy !” 

The  driver  wondered ;  but  he  moved 
away  slowly,  and  the  coal-cart  man 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  street  and 
anxiously  watched  till  he  was  off  the 
cobble-stones.  Then  as  he  turned  to 
his  own  vehicle  he  said  : 

“I  didn’t  mean  to,  but  I  wished  he 
had  lived  to  forgive  me.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  walking  a  little 
way  out  of  London  to  preach,  chanced 
to  get  his  pantaloons  quite  muddy.  A 
good  deacon  met  him  at  the  door  and 
desired  to  get  a  brush  and  take  off  some 
of  the  mud.  “  Oh,  no,”  said  Mr.  S. 
“  don’t  you  see  it  is  wet,  and  if  you  try 
to  brush  it  now,  you  will  rub  the  stain 
into  the  cloth  ?  Let  it  dry,  when  it  will 
come  off  easy  enough  and  leave  no 
mark.”  So,  when  men  speak  evil  of  us 
falsely — throw  mud  at  us — don’t  be  in 
a  hurry  about  brushing  it  off.  Too 
great  eagerness  to  rub  it  off  is  apt  to 
rub  it  in.  Let  it  dry;  by  and  by,  if 
need  be,  a  little  effort  will  remove  it. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


AUGUST  3.  LESSON  XXXI.  1879. 


Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  vi.  1-8. 

THE  SUBJECT. — THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them, 

2.  That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took:  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 

3.  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh  : 
yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years. 

4.  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown. 


5.  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually. 

6.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
both  man,  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it  repenieth  me 
that  I  have  made  them. 

8.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord. 


QUESTIONS. 


How  did  the  human  race  divide  itself  already 
in  the  family  of  Adam  ?  Into  two  branches. 
Who  became  the  heads  of  these  lines  ?  Seth  and 
Cain.  How  were  their  descendants  distin¬ 
guished  ?  As  sons  of  God  and  sons  of  men. 
Why  was  this  distinction  made?  Because  of 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  one’s  posterity,  and 
the  unbelief  and  wickedness  of  the  other’s. 
How  did  the  two  lines  gradually  unite  ?  By 
association  and  intermarriage.  What  resulted 
from  this  union  ?  A  general  depravity. 

Verse  1.  Did  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
greatly  increase  in  the  course  of  time?  How 
came  the  race  to  increase  so  greatly  ?  By  early 
and  promiscuous  marriages. 

2.  Who  were  the  sons  of  God  f  The  posterity 
of  Seth.  Of  what  line  were  the  daughters  of 
men  ?  Of  Cain's.  Did  these  intermarry  ?  WThat 
did  these  unequal  unions  produce  ?  Misery  and 
sin. 

3.  What  did  God’s  Spirit  do  ?  Through  whom 
did  He  strive  against  the  great  wickedness  of 
man  ?  Through  His  preachers  of  righteousness, 
Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech  and  Noah.  What 
time  of  respite  did  God  grant,  now  ? 

4.  What  does  the  word  giants  signify  ?  Earth- 
born  men.  To  what  does  this  name  refer  ?  To 
their  brutal,  animal  nature,  rather  than  to 
their  bodily  stature.  With  whom  did  these 
intermarry?  With  the  offspring  of  those, 
which  of  old  were  men  of  renown,  or  of  marked 


piety.  For  what  did  such  a  posterity  become 
famous  ?  Mighty  deeds  of  wickedness. 

5.  Did  God  mark  the  progress  of  wickedness  ? 
Could  He  see  into  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  f  How  were  these  found 
to  be?  Evil — only — continually. 

6-  How  did  the  knowledge  affect  the  Lord? 
How  is  God  spoken  of  here  ?  As  a  man.  What 
other  strong  figurative  expression  is  here  used  ? 
Of  what  scene  does  this  remind  you  in  the  life 
of  Cnrist?  (Luke  xix.  41). 

7.  What  did  God  resolve  on  now?  Had  the 
world  continued,  what  would  have  resulted  ?  A 
still  deeper  depth  of  siu  and  misery.  Was  it  of 
mercy  or  of  wrath  that  the  world  was  ended, 
then  ?  Of  mercy.  Do  men  and  nations  still 
end,  when  their  hope  of  reformation  is  gone  ? 
Verily. 

8.  Who  found  favor  of  God  ?  Why  ?  v.  9. 

I  How  is  his  character  contrasted  with  the  race 
at  large  ?  Verses  11-13. 

What  practical  lessons  may  we  learn  from 
this  section  ?  1.  That  so  great  a  longevity  did 

not  tend  to  produce  a  high  state  of  civilization. 
2.  That  evil  associations  corrupt  good  manners 
and  morals.  3.  That  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world  was  not  wholly  a  work  of  wrath.  4.  That 
a  grand  life  and  holy  character  may  be  main¬ 
tained  amid  evil  surroundings.  5.  That  a 
sowing  of  wickedness  will  end  in  a  harvest  ot 
destruction,  (Psalm  xcii.  9). 


CATECHISM. 


XXXI.  Lord's  Day. 


83.  What  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? 

The  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  discipline,  or  the  excommunication  out  of 


the  Christian  Church  :  by  these  two,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  opened  to  believers,  aud  shut 
against  unbelievers. 
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Notes- — The  human  race  divided  in¬ 
to  two  lines  already  in  the  family  of 
Adam.  Cain  was  the  head  of  one; 
Seth  of  the  other.  Their  descendants 
constituted  two  opposite  classes,  who 
were  distinguished  as  sons  of  men  and 
sons  of  God.  The  former  neglected  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  worship  of  God,  after  the 
system  of  revelation  that  had  been  in¬ 
stituted  at  that  day ;  became  secular, 
worldly-minded  and  profane.  The  latter 
cherished  faith  and  maintained  the 
ordinances  of  religion  for  several  gene¬ 
rations.  They  differed  from  one  an¬ 
other,  just  as  Christians  and  unbelievers 
do  now.  Gradually,  however,  the  two 
orders  associated  together,  intermarried, 
and  became  one  in  spirit  and  character. 
Only  a  few  preserved  themselves  from 
the  masses,  such  as  Enoch,  Methuselah, 
Lamech,  and  Noah,  through  whom 
God  declared  His  anger  and  judgment. 
The  seed  of  righteousness  wras  always 
preserved. 

From  this  fact  we  learn  that  the 
longevity  of  man  did  not  tend  to  the 
good  of  the  world  and  mankind,  but 
rather  to  their  degeneration  ;  on  which 
account  the  average  age  of  men  was 
shortened,  after  the  flood. 

Verse  1. — And  it  came  to  pass.  In 
the  course  of  time,  men  began  to  multiply , 
or  became  very  numerous,  both  because 
of  their  long  lives,  as  well  as  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  early  and  promiscuous 
marriages. 

Verse  2. —  The  sons  of  God.  These 
were  the  posterity  of  Seth.  Daughters 
of  men.  These  were  the  descendants  of 
Cain.  Toole  them  wives.  Here  we  are 
told  that  the  two  branches  of  the  race 
intermarried,  regardless  of  ancestry  or 
character.  From  such  unions  a  very 
godless  offspring  came.  In  this  way 
the  wickedness  of  the  race  increased 
quite  rapidly.  Unequal  marriages 
are  generally  productive  of  misery  and 
sin. 

Verse  3. — My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive .  God’s  Spirit  cried  aloud  through 
the  patriarchs,  who  were  His  preachers 
of  righteousness.  But  the  masses  wil¬ 
fully  resisted  and  grieved  Him.  Finally 
a  respite  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  was  given.  This  was  one  more, 
and  the  last,  day  of  grace.  If  they  re¬ 
pented,  well ;  if  not  the  flood  was  to  set 
in  and  destroy  mankind.  This  number 


of  years  is  a  product  of  40x3 — two 
sacred  numbers. 

Verse  4. —  There  were  giants  on  the 
earth.  The  word  giants  means  earth- 
born  men.  It  refers  not  so  much  to 
their  great  bodily  statures,  as  to  their 
brutal,  animal  nature.  With  these  the 
offspring  of  such,  which  of  old  were  men 
of  renown — that  is,  men  of  marked  piety 
— associated  and  intermarried,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  race  mighty  in  deeds  of  wicked¬ 
ness.  See  what  evil  company  does  ! 

Verse  5. —  God  saw  that  the  wicked¬ 
ness  <3f  man  was  great ,  and  ever  growing 
greater.  With  rapid  strides  the  human 
family  became  fleshly,  sensual,  devilish. 
The  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart.  This  phrase  signifies  the  heart, 
mind,  and  spirit  of  man.  Man’s  in¬ 
terior  was  evil.  It  was  only  evil.  It 
was  evil  continually.  There  was  a  com¬ 
plete  reign  of  corruption  and  pollution 
in  men  and  society. 

Verse  6. — It  repented  the  Lord  that 
He  had  made  man.  God  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man,  with  like  feeliDgs  and 
thoughts.  It  is  a  figurative  way  of  say¬ 
ing,  how  desperately  deplorable  the 
condition  of  the  world  was.  As  its 
state  would  affect  a  good  and  righteous 
man,  so  was  God  affected.  It  grieved 
Him  at  His  heart.  This  reminds  one  of 
Jesus  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  (Luke 
xix.  41.) 

Verse  7. — I  will  destroy  man,  6cc- 
Now  all  hope  of  reformation  was  gone. 
The  only  remedy  for  such  a  nation  or 
world  is  its  destruction.  A  longer  reign 
of  sin  would  only  increase  the  empire  of 
misery.  Satan  could  only  enjoy  a  still 
greater  jubilee,  from  age  to  age,  unless 
the  end  set  in.  Thus  God  suffers  des¬ 
perately  wicked  men  to  perish.  Thus 
God  suffers  miserable  nations  to  die  out, 
even  yet.  The  Jewish  people  are  a 
striking  example — and  many  others, 
that  live  only  in  history,  were  suffered 
to  perish  from  the  earth.  And  whilst 
such  examples  are  proofs  of  God’s 
hatred  against  sin,  they  afford  us  some 
evidence  of  God’s  mercy  too,  since  a 
continuance  in  such  a  state  of  licentious, 
ness  always  multiplies  distress  and 
misery. 

Verse  8. — But  Noah  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Why,  he?  He 
was  a  just  man.  He  did  well  to  others, 
no  matter  what  they  did  towards  him. 
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He  was  perfect  in  his  generation.  He 
practiced  the  principles  of  truth  and 
love.  He  walked  with  God.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  his  great-grand¬ 
father  Enoch,  and  obeyed  God’s  com¬ 
mandments,  (verse  9.)  See  how  he  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  surrounding  world  in 
verses,  11-13.  He  must  have  been  a 
strong  character — a  hero. 

Practical  Remarks.  —  We  learn 
that  longevity  did  not  tend  to  produce 
an  elevated  grade  of  civilization.  That 
association  with  the  wicked  will  corrupt 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  betters, 
is,  likewise,  plainly  shown.  We  see  too, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  old  world 
was  brought  about,  more  from  mercy 
on  the  part  of  God,  than  from  wrath. 
The  noble  example  of  Noah,  in  the 
midst  of  such  evil  surroundings,  teaches 
us,  finally,  that  it  is  possible  to  resist 
temptations  and  lead  a  holy  life.  Let 
us,  then,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
wise  and  good,  that  we  may  escape  the 
destruction  which  awaits  the  godless, 
sooner  or  later.  “  For  lo,  thine  enemies, 
O  Lord,  for  lo,  thine  enemies  shall 
perish  ;  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  shall 
be  scattered.”  (Psalm  xcii.  9.) 

sr  ■  - 

Think  Again. 

Queen  Victoria  was  not  twenty  years 
of  age  when  she  ascended  the  throne. 
Coming  into  possession  of  power,  with  a 
heart  fresh,  tender  and  pure,  and  with 
all  her  instincts  inclined  to  mercy,  we 
may  be  sure  that  she  found  many  things 
that  tried  her  strength  of  resolution  to 
the  utmost.  On  a  bright,  beautiful 
morning,  the  young  queen  was  waited 
on  at  her  palace  of  Windsor  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  brought 
from  London  vaiious  papers  requiring 
her  signature  to  render  them  operative. 
One  of  them  wTas  a  sentence  of  court- 
martial,  pronounced  against  a  soldier  of 
the  line — that  he  be  shot  dead !  Tne 
queen  looked  upon  the  paper,  and  then 
looked  upon  the  wondrous  beauties  that 
nature  had  spread  to  her  view. 

“  What  has  this  man  done  ?  ”  she  asked. 

The  duke  looked  at  the  paper,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “Ah,  my  royal  mistress,  that  man, 
I  fear,  is  incorrigible.  He  has  deserted 
three  times.” 

“And  can  you  not  say  something  in 
his  behalf,  my  lord  ?  ” 


Wellington  shook  his  head. 

“  Oh,  think  again,  I  pray  you  !  ” 

Seeing  that  her  majesty  was  so  deeply 
moved,  and  feeling  sure  she  would  not 
have  the  man  shot  in  any  event,  he  fi¬ 
nally  confessed  that  the  man  was  brave, 
gallant,  and  really  a  good  soldier. 

“  But,”  he  added,  “  think  of  the  influ¬ 
ence?”  “  Influence”  Victoria,  cried  her 
eyes  flashing  and  her  bosom  heaving 
with  strong  emotion,  “Let  it  be  ours  to 
wield  influence.  I  will  try  mercy  in 
this  man’s  case :  and  I  charge  you,  your 
grace,  to  let  me  know  the  result.  A 
good  soldier  you  said.  Oh,  I  thank  you 
for  that !  And  you  may  tell  him  that 
your  good  word  saved  him.” 

Then  she  took  the  paper  and  wrote, 
with  a  bold,  firm  hand,  across  the  dark 
page,  the  bright,  saving  word — “Par¬ 
doned  !  ” 

The  duke  was  fond  of  telling  the 
story,  and  he  was  willing  also  to  confess 
that  the  giving  of  that  paper  to  the  par¬ 
doned  soldier  gave  him  far  more  joy  than 
he  could  have  experienced  from  the 
taking  of  a  city. 


A  Child’s  Reproof. — An  army  of¬ 
ficer,  on  returning  home  from  camp  life, 
went  to  visit  a  relative,  and,  like  some 
who  imitate  their  associates,  he  indulged 
in  profane  language.  A  little  girl 
walked  out  with  him  to  his  horse,  and  as 
he  was  talkiog  to  her  in  great  glee  she 
gently  said,  “I  don’t  like  to  hear  my 
cousin  swear.”  He  replied,  “I  know 
my  dear,  it  is  wrong.”  In  the  same 
mild  tone  she  rejoined,  “  Well,  then,  if 
you  know  that  it  is  wrong  why  do  you 
do  it?”  The  captain  confe>6ed  to  a 
friend,  on  relating  the  story,  that  he 
never  felt  a  reproof  so  much  as  the  one 
given  by  that  little  girl. 


A  good  Quaker,  eighty-five  years  ol 
age,  whom  no  one  ever  heard  speak  a 
cross  word,  was  asked  by  a  young  man 
how  he  had  been  able,  through  the  trials 
and  perplexities  of  a  long  life,  to  keep 
always  so  pleasant. 

He  replied,  “Dayton,  if  thee  never  al¬ 
lows  thy  voice  to  rise,  thee  won’t  ever  be 
likely  to  get  very  angry.” 

Let  us  remember  this,  children,  and 
try  to  keep  our  voices  “  soft  and  low.” 
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Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  vi.  13  22, 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  ARK. 


13.  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me;  for  the  earth  is  filled 
with  violence  through  them;  and,  behold,  I 
will  destroy  them  with  the  earth. 

14.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood  : 
rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch. 

15  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt 
make  it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be 
three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty 
cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits. 

16.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and 
in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above;  and  the 
door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side 
thereof:  with  lower,  second,  and  third  stories 
shalt  thou  make  it. 

17.  And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under 


heaven ;  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die. 

18.  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  cove 
nant :  and  thou  shalt  c  >me  into  the  ark,  thou,' 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons’  wives 
with  thee. 

19.  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two 
of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to 
keep  them  alive  with  tnee ;  they  shall  be  male 
and  female. 

20.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle 
after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind  ;  two  of  every  sort  shall 
come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive. 

21.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that 
is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee ;  and 
it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee,  and  tor  them. 

22.  Thus  did  Noah  ;  according  to  all  that  God 
commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  this  Lesson  ?  By  whose 
direction  was  the  Ark  built?  What  was  the 
world  engaged  in  during  its  building?  Luke 
xvii.  27.  Need  we  wonder  that  Noah  is  ranked 
among  the  faithful?  Heb.  xi.  7. 

Verse  13.  Of  what  End  is  here  spoken? 
Why  was  the  world  to  be  destroyed  now?  All 
hope  of  repentance  and  reformation  was  gone, 
What  little  word  tells  us  this  ?  Filled. 

4.  "What does  the  word  Ark  mean?  A  chest, 
vessel,  boat.  What  is  Gopher  wood?  Cedar. 
Did  this  abound  in  Assyria?  It  did.  Did  an¬ 
cient  nations  use  this  wood  for  ship  building? 
Largely.  Why?  It  was  light  and  durable. 
Why  were  rooms  within  ?  For  the  distribution 
of  animals  and  provision.  Why  was  it  pitched  ? 
To  render  it  water-proof  and  protect  ic  against 
wearing. 

Verse  15.  What  does  the  word  cubit  mean  ? 
Elbow.  Why  is  this  term  employed?  They 
measured  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger.  How  long  is  it?  21  inches. 
What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  Ark,  then  ? 
Length,  525  feet;  breadth,  87  feet,  6  inches; 
height,  52  feet,  6  inches.  What  burden  could  it 
carry?  81,000,  62  tons. 

16.  What  does  the  word  window  indicate? 
Sky-lights  and  ventilators.  How  large  was  it? 
A  cubit  wide,  extending  the  length  of  the  roof. 
D  i  we  know  of  what  material  it  was  ?  No. 
What  was  put  to  the  side  of  the  Ark?  How 
were  the  stories  arranged  ?  One  above  another. 

17.  Why  was  the  Ark  built?  Was  the  flood 
universal,  or  only  extended  as  far  as  the  eerth 
was  inhabited?  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
local. 

18.  What  does  Covenant  mean  ?  An  agree¬ 


ment.  Who  were  the  parties ?  God  and  Noah. 
What  did  God  promise  in  it?  To  preserve 
Noah  and  his  family.  What  did  Noah  promise  ? 
To  obev  God.  Who  were  to  enter  the  Ark  ? 

19.  How  many  creatures  were  to  be  taken  in  ? 
A  pair  of  each  kind  ?  How  many  pairs  of  clean 
animals  were  to  be  entered?  Seven,  Chap, 
vii.  2.  Why  more  of  the  latter  ?  For  sacrifices, 
likely,  after  the  flood.  What  was  this  distinc¬ 
tion  between  animals  symbolical  of?  Of  the 
good  and  evil  in  God’s  kingdom,  or  Church. 

20.  How  are  these  animals  now  specified  ? 
Birds,  domestic  animals,  land-creatures.  Were 
any  that  could  survive  in  water  taken  ?  No. 

21.  How  were  all  to  live  during  the  time  of 
the  flood  ?  Provisions  were  laid  up. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Ark  to  have  been  large 
enough  to  hold  all  ?  Perhaps  fewer  kinds  of 
animals  existed  then  than  now.  Besides,  if  the 
flood  was  local ,  it  was  abundantly  roomy  for  its 
cargo. 

What  is  the  doubting  of  its  capacity  gener¬ 
ally  an  indication  of?  Of  a  doubt  of  the  flood 
itself.  Could  God,  who  formed  a  world,  and  a 
place  for  every  creature  in  it,  also  provide  for 
the  seed  of  a  new  creature-world  in  the  Ark? 
Verily-  Did  Christ  foretell  the  doubt  and  un¬ 
belief  of  our  day  ?  Luke  xvii.  26.  Of  what  does 
St.  Peter  make  the  Ark  a  symbol?  1  Pet.  iii. 
21.  Is  Christ’s  kingdom,  then,  the  Ark  of 
safety  ?  It  is.  Will  a  mere  entering  by  Bap¬ 
tism  save  us  ?  As  Noah  was  saved  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Ark,  so  may  all  men  be  saved  in 
God’s  kingdom  by  continuing  in  its  ordinances 
and  precepts.  Is  the  Lesson  then  of  practical 
meaning  to  us  ? 


1.  Through  Israel’s  coasts,  in  times  of  old, 
When  Tnou  didst  dwell  with  men  below, 
B  t  signs  and  wonders  miuifold 
Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  Thy  glory  show. 


2.  But  not  alone  Thy  mighty  power 

Shone  forth  from  every  wondrous  sign: 
Day  unto  day,  and  hour  to  hour, 

Spoke  forth  Thy  love  and  grace  divine. 
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Notes. — The  respite  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years ,  (verse  3)  was  fast 
closing.  During  this  period  of  grace 
Noah  preached  righteousness,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  ark,  (1  Pet.  iii.  20.)  He 
proved  his  faith  by  word  and  deed. 
Our  Lord  tells  us  what  all  the  rest  were 
doiug  in  the  meanwhile.  The  world 
moved  on  in  its  old  wicked  rut — eating 
and  drinking,  and  marrying,  and  giving 
in  marriage,  (Luke  xvii.  27.)  They 
spoke  of  “Noah’s  folly,”  and  called  the 
old  man  mad.  Even  the  workmen 
laughed,  as  they  framed  and  hewed, 
and  sawed  and  drove  the  pins.  But  as 
Noah  was  known  to  be  an  upright  man, 
they  thought  they  were  sure  of  their 
wages,  and  so  worked  on.  No  wonder 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
counts  Noah  among  the  heroes  of  faith, 
(Heb.  xi.  7.) 

Verse  13. — The  end  of  all  flesh  is 
come.  The  day  of  grace  was  ending, 
because  all  hope  of  repentance  and  re¬ 
formation  had  gone.  The  earth  ivas 
filled  with  violence.  When  the  cup  is 
full,  it  runneth  over.  There  had  now 
to  be  a  thorough  washing  and  cleansing 
of  man  and  his  habitation. 

Verse  14. — An  Ark.  The  word  ark 
means  a  “  chest,”  “  vessel,”  “  boat,” 
hollowed  and  arched  ;  thereby  securing 
room  and  strength.  Gopher  wood.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  cypress  wood,  which 
was  light  and  durable,  abounding  in 
Assyria,  where  Noah  probably  lived  ; 
and  of  which  the  older  nations  built 
their  ships.  Rooms  or  apartments  were 
to  be  arranged  for  the  convenient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  different  animals,  and 
their  food.  Pitch  it  without  and  within. 
These  coatings  of  bitumen  were  to  ren¬ 
der  it  water-tight,  and  protect  it  against 
wear. 

Verse  15. — Cubits.  The  word  cubit 
signifies  the  elbow.  They  measured  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
fiager.  It  is  generally  put  at  21  inches. 
The  ark,  then,  measured  525  feet  in 
length;  87  feet  six  inches  in  breadth; 
and  52  feet  six  iuches  in  height.  It 
was  larger  than  any  English  ship-of- 
war,  and  carried  eighty-one  thousand  and 
sixty  two  tons.  As  we  read  nothing  of 
mast,  sail  or  rudder,  we  may  regard  it 
as  a  large  floating-house,  with  ample 
storage  and  ballasted.  Mathemati¬ 
cians  say  that  no  better  proportions 


could  be  assigned  for  such  a  purpose  to 
a  vessel. 

Verse  16. — A  window.  This  indi¬ 
cates  a  row  of  sky-lights  and  ventilators, 
which,  probably,  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof,  to  the  breadth  of 
a  cubit.  We  know  not  of  what  trans¬ 
parent  material  it  was  made.  A  door 
was  put  to  the  side,  and  stories  were 
arranged  in  tiers,  one  above  another. 

Verse  17. — A  flood  of  waters.  A 
general  deluge  was  on  the  eve  of  coming. 
Whether  it  was  universal,  or  merely 
local,  need  not  here  be  discussed.  It 
certainly  covered  every  inhabited  spot. 
Far  as  man  was  found  it  rolled. 

Verse  18. — My  covenant.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  by  God  and 
Noah.  God  promised  to  save  Noah 
and  his  cargo  from  destruction ;  and 
Noah  promised  to  build  the  ark  in  faith 
and  obedience  to  God.  Thou — thy  sons 
— thy  wife — and  thy  sons’  wives.  These 
were  the  human  inmates. 

Verse  Id. —  Two  of  every  sort — male 
and  female.  He  is  to  take  a  pair  of 
each  kind  of  unclean  animals — that  is, 
of  such  as  were  not  allowed  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  God.  In  chapter  vii.  verse  2, 
we  find  that  of  the  clean  beasts,  Noah 
was  to  take  seven  pairs.  It  may  be, 
that  these  were  needed,  after  the  flood, 
for  sacrifices.  The  clean  and  the  un¬ 
clean  animals  in  the  ark,  were  symboli¬ 
cal  of  the  good  and  bad  in  the  church 
or  kingdom  of  God. 

Verse  20. — Fowls — cattle — creeping 
things  of  the  earth.  This  command  em¬ 
braced  birds,  domestic  animals,  and  land 
creatures.  All  that  could  survive  in 
water  are  excluded. 

Verse  21. — Food.  He  is  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  all — stores  of  every 
kind  of  needed  food  were  to  be  laid  up. 

Verse  22.  —  Noah  was  obedieut. 
Much  is  said  of  the  impossibility  of 
housing  all  these  creatures  and  their 
provision.  We  will  merely  say,  that 
if  the  deluge  extended  but  as  far  as 
mankind,  then,  there  was  ample  room 
for  all.  Besides,  we  need  not  think  of 
all  the  many  varieties  of  creature-life 
which  now  exist,  as  these  multiply  over 
and  over.  The  several  kinds,  or 
parent-orders  were  then  on  the  earth, 
and  for  all  these,  the  huge  vessel  had 
room,  as  well  as  for  their  food.  It  were 
indeed  strange,  if  God,  who  made  the 
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WDrld  and  all  that  is  therein,  could  not 
now  construct  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  the  seed  of  a  new  race  of  beings. 
As  well  say,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  too  narrow  to  hold  all  souls;  or 
Heaven,  indeed.  The  fact  is,  all  who 
doubt  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  doubt  the 
deluge  itself.  And  this  is  precisely  as 
our  Lord  foretold  :  “  And  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  also  in 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,”  (Luke  xvii. 
26.)  It  is  well  for  such  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  the  question  : — Where  might  I 
have  found  myself  in  the  days  of  Noah 
— within  or  without  the  ark  ?  And  this 
is  a  question  very  pertinent,  if  God’s 
kingdom  is  pictured  by  the  ark,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  striking  language  of  St. 
Peter,  (1  Epist.  iii.  21.)  Certainly  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  that  the  mere 
submission  to  water-baptism  will  place 
any  soul  in  a  saving  relation  to  God,  as 
little  as  the  mere  entering  into  the  ark 
saved  a  Noah  and  his  family.  It  was 
the  remaining  in  that  preserved  him 
and  his  from  universal  destruction  with¬ 
out.  So  too  may  all  men  secure  the 
putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and 
besides  this,  the  answer  of  a  good  con¬ 
science  towards  God:  that  is,  remission 
of  sms  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  continuing  within  the  realm  of 
divine  grace.  May  the  lesson  of  the 
flood  not  be  lost  on  us. 


A  Calling  in  Life. 


Not  long  ago,  in  an  assembly  where 
were  present  a  number  of  women,  wives 
of  professional  men,  the  choice  of  pro¬ 
fessions  for  boy3  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

“  Don’t  let  one  of  your  sons  be  an 
artist,”  said  one  lady ;  “  artists  have 
such  a  long,  hard  struggle  with  pover¬ 
ty,  with  obscurity,  with  rivalries  of  all 
sorts,  before  they  attain  anything  that 
can  be  called  success.”  “  Hy  no  means 
let  your  son  be  a  lawyer,”  said  another 
lady ;  “  at  the  very  outset  he  has  five 
years  of  starvation  to  go  through,  and 
that  is  a  mere  preliminary.  Look  at 
the  leaders .  of  the  bar;  every  man  of 
them  is  gray-haired  and  has  grown 
children.  Think  of  the  cords  of  legal 
saw-dust  they  have  eaten  and  must  con¬ 


tinue  to  eat  as  long  as  they  practice 
law.”  “  I  don’t  think  any  young  man 
would  choose  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine,”  said  a  doctor’s  wife,  “  if  he  knew 
all  he  has  to  go  through  before  he  at¬ 
tains  any  position  worth  having.  Day 
and  night  he  must  be  on  call,  his  time 
is  never  his  own,  and  only  by  intense 
and  long-protracted  study  can  he  hope 
to  attain  eminence ;  then  the  profession 
is  so  crowded.  Let  him  be  a  merchant, 
a  minister,  a  civil  engineer,  anything 
but  a  physician.”  “Not  a  merchant, 
surely,”  said  a  lady  in  velvet;  “he 
must  begin  at  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  promotion  is  tardy,  and  failure 
may  come  at  any  time.”  “Not  a  civil 
engineer,”  interposed  another;  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  engineers  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  every  year  hundreds  more 
are  graduated  from  our  colleges.”  “  If 
a  young  man  is  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry,”  said  a  minister’s  wife,  “by 
all  means  encourage  him  to  heed  the 
call.  The  life  is  one  of  incessant  strug¬ 
gle,  but  of  incessant  reward  as  well  ; 
it  is  a  life  of  poverty,  of  self-denial,  of 
devotion  to  others  ;  but  are  not  all  noble 
lives  lives  of  struggle  and  self-denial 
and  devotion  to  others,  and  is  any  life 
fully  crowned  before  its  close?”  Let 
those  who  aspire  to  success  in  the  litera¬ 
ry  life  ponder  well  this  golden  sentence 
from  Prof.  Matthews  in  an  essay  entitled 
“  A  Peep  into  literary  Workshops:” 
«“  The  veins  of  golden  thought  do  not 
lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  mind ;  time 
and  patience  are  required  to  work  the 
shafts,  and  to  get  the  glittering  ore.  The 
compositions  whose  subtile  grace  has  a 
perennial  charm — which  we  sip,  like 
old  wine,  sentence  by  sentence  and 
phrase  by  phrase,  till  their  delicate 
aroma  and  exquisite  flavor  diffuse  them¬ 
selves  through  every  cell  of  the  brain — 
are  wrought  out,  not  under  ‘  high  pres¬ 
sure,’  but  quietly,  slowly,  leisurely,  in 
the  dreamy  but  caressing  atmosphere 
of  fancy.  They  are  the  mellow  vintage 
of  a  ripe  but  unforced  imagination. 
Half  the  failures  that  occur  in  literature 
are  due,  as  they  are  due  in  art,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  every  kind  of  pursuit,  to  self- 
conceit  in  the  aspirant,  leading  him  to 
despise  labor,  and  to  fancy  that  his 
slightest  effort  is  sufficient  to  win  suc¬ 
cess.”  “  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.” — Tribune. 
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AUGUST  17. 


UESSON  XXXIII. 


1879. 


Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  vii.  7-17. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  FLOOD. 


7.  f  And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons’  wives  with  him,  into  the 
ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

8.  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not 
cleau,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth, 

9.  There  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into 
the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had 
commanded  Noah. 

10.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days, 
that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the 
earth. 

11.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah’s 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

12.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights. 


13.  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  Noah’s  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of 
his  sous  with  them,  into  the  ark  : 

14.  They,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind,  and 
all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird 
of  every  sort. 

15.  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark, 
two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life. 

16.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and 
female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded  him  : 
and  the  Lord  shut  him  in. 

17.  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up 
the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above  the 
earth. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  other  name  have  we  for  the  Flood? 
The  Deluge.  In  what  year  of  the  world  did  the 
Deluge  occur?  1657.  How  many  years  before 
the  Christian  era  ?  2348.  How  old  was  Noah 
then?  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  Ark? 
One  year. 

Verse  7.  How  did  Noah  know  when  to  enter 
the  Ark  ?  verse  1.  On  what  day  of  the  week 
was  this  information,  probably,  given?  From 
the  frequent  occurring  of  the  phrase — after 
seven  days — we  think  revelations  occurred  on 
the  Sabbath ,  (vs.  7,  10;  8,  10,  12). 

8.  Where  may  we  learn  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  clean  and  unclean  beasts?  Leviticus, 
Chap.  xi. 

9.  In  what  order  did  the  animals  come  ? 
Where  do  we  read  of  a  similar  procession? 
Gen.  ii.  19-20.  Could  the  Creator  make  them 
thus  obedient  by  an  instinct,  do  you  think?  But 
did  not  their  savage  natures  cause  them  to  devour 
each  other?  Their  ferocity  was  suspended. 

10.  How  long  a  pause  is  now  indicated?  Was 
this  another  trial  to  Noah’s  faith  ?  Indeed. 

11.  Why  are  year,  month  and  day  so  exactly 
given?  To  teach  us  that  the  Flood  was  a  fact 
— not  a  fable.  In  what  part  of  the  year  did 
this  “  second  month  ”  come  ?  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  From  what  two  sources  did  the 
waters  come  ?  What  does  the  former  expres¬ 


sion  mean?  The  sinking  of  the  earth  and 
rushing  in  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  does  the 
latter  saying  mean  ?  The  breaking  of  the 
clouds. 

12.  How  long  did  it  rain?  Are  the  “forty 
days "  a  sacred  season  now?  Deut.  ix.  9-14; 
1  Kings  xix.  8;  Matt.  iv.  2;  Jonah  iii.  3  ;  Gen. 
vi.  3 — three  times  40  years.  Is  this  season  still 
observed  ?  In  Lent. 

13-16.  Why  is  this  exact  record  repeated 
now?  To  afford  us  an  accurate  ship-roll,  as  it 
were.  Do  we  sometimes  witness  such  a  move¬ 
ment  of  animals  towards  a  shelter?  At  night¬ 
fall,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  storm.  What  does  the 
phrase — And  the  Lord  shut  him  in — mean  to 
say  ?  God’s  special  care  and  protection  over 
Noah. 

17-24.  What  is  said  now  about  the  increase 
of  the  waters?  They  prevailed  greatly — ex~ 
ceedingly ,  etc.  How  high  did  the  flood  rise  ? 
Fifteen  cubits.  How  many  feet  f  About  25. 
How  long  was  this  increase,  all  told  ?  190  days, 
(compare  verses  12  and  24).  What  great 
truths  does  the  Lesson  on  the  Flood  teach  us? 
1.  The  wages  of  sin,  to  man.  the  nations,  and 
the  world.  2.  The  folly  of  slighting  God’s 
warnings.  (2  Pet.  ii.  4-9).  3.  Tne  calm  faith 
of  Noah,  (Psalm  xlvi.  1-3).  4.  The  safety  of  the 
righteous  man,  (Ps.  xxxvii.  37). 


CATECHISM. 

XXXIII.  Lord’s  Day. 


*  88.  In  how  many  parts  doth  the  true  conver-  1 
sion  of  man  consist  ? 

In  two  parts  ;  in  the  mortification  of  the  old, 
and  in  the  quickening  of  the  new  man. 

89.  What  is  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  ? 

It  is  a  sincere  sorrow  of  heart,  that  we  have 


provoked  God  by  our  sins  ;  and  more  and  more 
to  hate  and  flee  from  them. 

90.  What  is  the  quickening  of  the  new  man  ? 

It  is  a  sincere  joy  of  the  heart  in  God,  through 
Christ,  and  with  love  and  delight  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  good  works. 
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Notes. — The  ark  was  finished,  and 
the  flood  came  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  from  the 
creation,  or  2348  before  the  Christian 
era.  Noah  was  600  years  old  when  he 
entered  the  ark  and  remained  in  it  one 
entire  year. 

Verse  7. — And  Noah  went  in,  &c. 
The  precise  time  for  entering  was  given 
him  of  God,  (verse  1.)  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  proclaimed  on  the  Sabbath, 
doubtless,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
frequent  expression  occurring  in  this 
narrative — “  yet  seven  days’ — (verses  4, 
10  ;  chapter  viii.  verses  10,  12.) 

Verse  8. —  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean.  The  animals 
to  be  eaten  or  to  be  used  in  sacrifice, 
were  considered  clean ;  all  others  were 
reckoned  unclean.  See  chapter  xi. 
Leviticus. 

Verse  9. — There  went  intwo  and  two. 
He  who  in  the  morning  of  creation  led 
them  before  Adam,  that  he  might  name 
them,  now  brings  them  before  Noah. 
By  His  power  too,  their  natural  savage 
natures  were  calmed,  so  that  the  lion 
did  not  devour  the  lamb,  nor  the  wolf 
the  kid,  (Is.  xi.  6-9.) 

Verse  10. — After  seven  days.  A 
solemn  pause  now  occurs,  before  the 
great  destruction  set  in.  This  was  a 
trial  to  Noah’s  faith.  Bat  he  believed 
God. 

Verse  11. — In  the  six-hundredth  year 
and  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day.  These  dates  are  so  exactly  given 
to  show  us  that  the  flood  was  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  by  no 
means  a  fable  or  story.  Their  “  second 
month”  corresponds  to  a  part  of  our 
October  and  November.  The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep.  The  earth  may  have 
sunk  underwards  and  the  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  rushed  in  upon  and  over 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven  The  clouds  broke  open. 
From  these  two  directions  the  volume 
of  water  congregated. 

Verse  12. — Forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  This  is  a  famous  period  ever 
since.  Moses  fasted  forty  days,  Deut. 
ix.  9-11.  So  did  Elijah,  1  Kings  xix. 
8.  So  did  our  Lord,  Math.  iv.  2. 
Forty  days  were  given  to  the  Ninevites 
to  repent,  Jonah  iii.  3.  Three  times 
forty  years  were  given  for  the  world  to 
repent,  chapter  vi.  3.  The  forty  days 


of  Lent  are  still  preserved  and  ob¬ 
served. 

Verses  13-16. — As  if  an  exact  and 
reliable  ship-roll  were  to  be  made,  a 
complete  list  of  the  ark’s  living  freight 

is  here  recorded  for  us.  The  record  is 

• 

vivid,  but  simple.  As  by  one  impulse 
beast  and  bird  moved  towards  this  ark 
of  refuge,  even  as  we  see  to-day  domestic 
animals  and  fowls  seek  a  shelter  on  the 
eve  of  night  or  of  a  storm.  Tell  me  how 
the  latter  phenomena  occur,  and  I  will 
not  need  to  tell  how  the  former  came  to 
pass. 

And  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  This  is  to 
teach  us  that  God  took  him  and  his 
cargo  under  His  immediate  care  and 
especial  protection.  And  how  powerful 
and  impressive  this  short  saying  is ! 

Verses  17-24. — Forty  days.  Luring 
this  time  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  breaking,  and  the  rain  descended. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  *  *  increased 
greatly  *  *  'prevailed  exceedingly  *  * 
and  ad  the  high  hills  were  covered.  Fif¬ 
teen  cubits  upwards — over  twenty-five 
feet  deep.  The  whole  valley  was  a  sea, 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  gaze.  At  last  nothing  was 
seen  but  water,  and  nothing  heard  but 
water — and  Noah’s  ark. 

The  waters  of  the  flood  increased  for 
a  period  of  190  days  (40  +  150,  com¬ 
paring  verses  12  and  24.)  Then  utter 
desolation  reigned  over  the  earth.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  chaos  before  creation. 
And  yet  no  new  creation  was  needed 
subsequently,  for  the  Lord  had  sealed 
up  the  seed  of  the  world  in  the  ark. 

Practical  Thoughts.  —  1.  “The 
wages  of  sin  is  death”  to  man,  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  world.  On  narrower 
theatres  such  a  final  wreck  has  been 
witnessed  a  thousand  times.  2.  The 
folly  of  withstanding  God’s  warning 
voice.  Bead  St.  Peter’s  words  (2  Epist. 
ii.  4-9.)  3.  The  calm  faith  of  the  good 

old  patriarch  shines  out  like  a  sun  in 
the  mid-night  of  unbelief.  David  must 
have  thought  of  Noah  when  he  wrote 
his  46th  Psalm,  (verses  1-3.) 


As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable, 
so  is  every  minute  of  time ;  and  as  it 
would  be  great  folly  to  shoe  horses  (as 
the  Roman  Emperor  Nero  did)  with 
gold,  so  it  is  to  spend  time  in  trifles. 
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AUGUST  24.  UESSOX  XXXIV. 


1379. 


Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  viii.  6-12. 


THE  SUBJECT.— THE  R 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty 
days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark 
which  he  had  made  : 

7.  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went 
forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up 
from  otf  the  earth. 

8.  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see 
if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground. 

9.  But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark ;  for  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of  the 


A.VEN  AND  TnE  DOVE. 

whole  earth.  Then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the 
ark. 

10.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  and 
again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark. 

11.  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf 
plucked  off:  so  Noah  knew  that  the  waters 
were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 

12.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and 
sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  not  again 
unto  him  any  more. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  the  phrase — God  remembered 
Noah— mean,  verse  1  ?  That  He  would  plan 
his  deliverance.  How  did  God  cause  the 
Flood  to  disappear  from  the  earth?  In  three 
ways.  Can  you  mention  them  ?  Verses  1-3. 
When  did  the  Ark  rest  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain?  verse  4.  How  long  afterwards  did 
the  high-lands  appear  ?  verse  5. 

How  long  had  the  Flood  prevailed  ?  One 
hundred  and  ninety  days.  How  long  a  time 
was  required  for  it  to  disappear  ?  About  175 
days — or  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Verse  6.  How  long  after  the  high-lands  ap¬ 
peared  did  Noah  open  the  window  of  the  Ark  ? 
To  what  time  does  this  period  correspond? 
Chap.  vii.  12.  What  peculiarity  attaches  to 
this  period  ?  It  is  about  the  tenth  part  of  the 
year,  and  may  have  reference  to  the  Tithing 
system. 

7.  What  did  Noah  now  send  forth  ?  To  what 
family  does  the  Raven  belong?  The  Crow- 
family.  Was  this  a  fit  bird  to  go  out  upon  the 
unclean  waste  ?  It  was.  Did  it  enter  the  Ark 
again?  What  is  meant  by  going  to  and  fro  ? 
Returning  to  the  top  of  the  Ark  and  departing 
again.  How  did  it  nourish  itself?  On  the 
carcasses,  as  it  was  a  bird  of  prey.  How  is  the 
Raven  regarded  ever  since  ?  Asa  bird  of  evil 
omen.  Why  ?  Because  it  brought  no  good 
news. 

8-12.  What  was  sent  out  next  ?  How  often  ? 
After  what  regular  interval?  To  what  family 


do  we  reckon  the  Dove  ?  The  Pigeon-family. 
Does  it  usually  remain  long  on  the  wing  ?  No. 
Why  did  it  return  so  soon  ?  For  rest  and  food. 
How  is  its  entrance  into  the  Ark  told  us?  v.  9. 
With  what  did  it  return  the  second  time?  What 
is  the  olive-branch  an  emblem  of  ever  since  ?  Of 
Peace.  Of  what  was  it  on  this  occasion  a  to¬ 
ken?  Of  God’s  truce  with  the  world.  Did  you 
ever  read  of  a  carrier-pigeon  that  lived  before 
Noah’s  dove?  On  what  day  did  Noah,  likely, 
send  the  dove  on  its  third  errand  ?  On  the 
Sabbath.  Did  it  return  now?  Why  not?  It 
could  rest  and  obtain  food.  Of  what  did  its 
remaining  abroad  convince  Noah?  verse  11. — 
That  the  Flood  had  disappeared  from  the  low¬ 
lands,  too. 

How  is  the  Exodus  from  the  Ark  described 
for  us  ?  verses  13-19.  What  was  Noah’s  first 
act  after  going  out  of  the  Ark?  verse  20.  Can 
you  tell  what  this  offering  typified,  comparing 
verse  20  and  Ephes.  v.  2  ? 

Of  what  was  the  Ark  a  symbol  ?  Of  the 
kingdom  of  Gad.  What  may  the  Riven  repre¬ 
sent?  The  uncleanness  in  it.  What  does  its 
going  out  and  remaining  without  tell  us?  The 
casting  out  of  all  evil,  (2  Pet.  iii.  13;  R^v.  xxii. 
15).  What  may  the  Dove  represent?  God's 
Holy  Spirit.  What  theu  does  its  going  out  and 
coming  in  teach  ?  God’s  eff  »rts  to  reconcile  the 
World  to  Himself,  (2  Cor.  v.  19;  Col.  i.  20). 
Are  such  efforts  addressed  to  each  one  of  us  ? 
2  Cor.  v.  20. 


CATECHISM. 


XXXIV.  Lord’s  Day. 

OF  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 


92.  What  is  the  law  of  God  ? 

God  spake  all  these  words,  Exod.  xx.  Deut.  v. 
saying :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage. 

1.  Commandment.— Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me. 

2.  Commandment.— Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness 


of  any  thing  that  is  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve 
them  ;  for  I  the  Lord  Thy  God  am  a  jealous  G  >d, 
visiting  the  iuiquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  unto  the  third  an!  fourth  generation 
of  them  that  hate  me,  an  1  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my 
commandments. 
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Notes.  —  God  remembered  Noah, 
(verse  1.)  He  had  not  at  any  time  for¬ 
gotten  the  infant  world  in  its  cradle  on 
the  deep.  The  kindly  phrase  would 
tell  us,  that  He  now  devised  a  plan  of 
deliverance.  In  three  ways  God  ended 
the  Flood.  1.  A  wind  was  sent  to  eva¬ 
porate,  or  turn  some  of  the  water  into 
atmosphere.  There  is  much  of  it  in  the 
air,  though  we  do  not  see  it.  See  when 
God  first  established  this  law,  (Chapter 
ii.  6.)  This  was  and  is  still  a  great 
drying  process.  2.  The  windows  of 
heaven  were  stopped.  In  consequence  of 
the  warm  wind,  mist,  fog  and  clouds 
were  formed,  which  drank  in  the  water, 
like  a  sponge,  and  raining  ceased.  3. 
The  fountains  of  the  deep  were  closed. 
The  seas,  gulfs  and  rivers  drain  the 
waters  into  their  beds.  Thus  was  the 
Flood  assuaged,  or  lessened  ;  restrained, 
or  given  back ;  and  abated  or  sunk — 
(verses  1-2-3) — and  by  ways  the  direct 
opposite  to  those  by  which  it  came, 
(Chapter  vii.  verses  11-12.)  As  it 
rained  40  days  and  prevailed  150  days 
— in  all  190  ;  it  required  almost  as  long 
a  time  to  restore  the  dry  land  again — 
175  days,  or  the  balance  of  the  year. 
But  the  earth  appeared  gradually  from 
the  waters.  On  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  the  ark  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain,  (verse  4.)  Three 
months  later,  the  high-lands  cropped 
out,  (verse  5.) 

Verse  6. — At  the  end  of  forty  days. 
From  the  time  when  the  mountain  tops 
greeted  Noah’s  eyes  again,  a  feeling  of 
unrest  seems  to  have  possessed  him.  He 
waited  another  full  time — -just  as  long 
as  it  had  rained — chapter  vii.  12 — be¬ 
fore  he  opened  the  window  of  the  ark. 
As  God  had  shut  him  in,  he  doubtless 
remained  calm  and  at  ease,  until  some 
token  was  given  him  from  heaven, 
whatever  that  may  have  been.  Then, 
Noah  gazed  abroad  from  the  window. 

Verse  7. — A  raven.  This  is  a  wild 
bird  of  prey,  of  the  crow  family,  and 
unclean.  It  was  a  fit  thing  to  go  forth, 
as  the  first  emissary  from  the  ark,  into 
the  waste  and  dismantled  earth,  strewn 
with  carcasses.  Restless  by  nature,  it 
continued  on  the  wing,  went  to  and  fro — 
flying  to  the  roof,  and  sallying  forth 
again,  without  entering  the  ark — it 
satisfied  its  ravenous  appetite,  and  was 
content  to  remain  amid  its  surroundings. 


The  raven  is  regarded  as  a  “  bird  of 
evil  omen,”  ever  since  it  brought  no 
good  news  to  the  Patriarch  Noah. 

Verses  8-12. — A  dove.  Thrice  did 
he  send  forth  the  dove  after  an  interval 
of  one  week.  A  clean  and  timid  bird, 
and  terrified  by  the  scene,  it  probably 
had  gone  but  a  little  distance,  the  first 
time,  and  returned.  Found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot.  It  is  not  adapted  to 
long  flight.  It  returned  to  the  ark  both 
for  rest  and  food.  As  it  was  a  domestic 
bird,  we  are  told  graphically  how  Noah 
took  it  to  his  bosom  again.  This  was 
the  first  carrier-pigeon  of  which  we  read. 
It  brought  the  information  of  a  still 
submerged  earth,  or  low-land.  On  its 
second  errand  it  carried  back  an  olive- 
leaf  in  its  bill.  This  is  the  earliest 
foliage  we  read  of  after  the  going  down 
of  the  flood.  As  the  tree  is  of  but 
moderate  height,  it  told  of  a  great  de¬ 
cline  of  the  water.  It  was  a  token  of 
the  truce  or  peace  of  God.  Ever  since, 
the  olive  branch  is  spoken  of  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  peace  among  all  civilized  nations. 
How  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  the 
facts  of  the  Bible  for  its  phrases  and  ideas. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  no  doubt, 
the  dove  is  sent  on  its  third  and  final 
flight.  And  it  returned  not  again  unto 
him  any  more.  This  assured  Noah,  that 
God  was  now  fully  at  peace  with  the 
world,  aud  that  the  waters  had  been 
drained  from  off  the  low-lands  too. 
Then  occurred  the  exodus  from  the  ark 
after  God’s  ordering,  (verses  13-19.) 
Noah’s  first  act  was  an  act  of  worship , 
as  was  fit.  The  first  record  of  an  altar 
is  here  given  us.  Sacrifices  ascended  to 
God.  And  that  this  offering  of  sweet 
savour,  (verse  21)  was  typical  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
world,  we  may  learn  from  Ephes.  v.  2. 
So  well  pleased  was  God  with  Noah’s  con¬ 
duct,  that  He  promised  to  smite  the  world 
with  such  a  flood  no  more,  (vrs.  21-22.) 

Practical  Remarks. — 1.  Let  us 
see  in  the  ark  the  Kingdom  of  God.  2. 
Let  the  raven  be  the  representative  of 
all  uncleanness ,  which  shall  be  sent 
forth  forever,  (2  Peter  iii.  13 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  15.)  3.  Let  us  see  in  the  dove  the 

Spirit  of'  God  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself,  (2  Cor.  v.  19;  Col.  i.  20.)  4. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  heed  the  earnest 
personal  address  to  each  one  of  us.  (2 
Cor.  v-  20). 
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LESSON  XXXV. 


1879. 


Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  ix.  8-17. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  COVENANT  WITH  NOAH. 


8.  f  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his 
sons  with  him,  saying, 

9.  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant 
with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you  : 

10.  And  with  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of 
every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you  ;  from  all  that 
go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth. 

11.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
you;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  otf  any  more 
by  the  waters  of  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

’  12.  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and  you, 
and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
perpetual  generations  : 

13.  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall 


be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and 
the  earth. 

14.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a 
cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen 
in  the  cloud : 

15.  And  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  which 
is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature 
of  all  flesh :  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  be¬ 
come  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh. 

16.  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud  :  and  I 
will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the 
everlasting  covenant  between  God  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

17.  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the 
token  of  the  covenant  which  I  have  established 
between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  does  this  Lesson  treat?  Did  Noah 
and  his  offspring  likely  fear  other  floods  ? 
Probably.  Did  this  thought  produce  unrest  and 
discouragement?  Verily.  How  did  God  fore¬ 
stall  such  a  dread  ?  By  His  Covenant.  Did 
this  serve  the  purpose?  It  did.  Do  we  still 
find  some  security  in  the  bow  of  promise?  All 
ages  do. 

Verses  8-11.  How  did  God  speak  to  Noah  ? 
In  a  dream  ;  by  a  vision  ;  or  in  person.  Had 
He  thus  spoken  to  Adam?  Chap.  iii.  8-14. 
Did  Noah  stand  in  the  room  of  Adam  now  ? 
He  was  the  father  of  a  new  race  and  world. 
What  does  the  word  Covenant  mean  ?  A 
coming  together.  Had  sin  separated  God  and 
man  ?  It  had.  Had  God  made  a  Covenant 
with  Adam  ?  Chap.  iii.  15.  How  long  did  the 
Covenant  of  Adam  run  ?  To  the  Flood.  How 
far  did  Noah’s  Covenant  extend?  To  Abra¬ 
ham.  Who  makes  the  Covenant  with  Noah? 
God.  What  does  He  promise?  verse  11.  To 
whom  does  this  promise  extend  ?  The  world 
and  mankind.  Through  whom  is  it  made  for 
all?  Noah  a  lord  of  creation. 

12-17.  What  did  God  set  in  the  cloud  ?  Was 
there  no  rainbow  before  the  Flood?  The 


divine  record  is  silent  on  this  point.  How 
could  the  earth  have  been  watered  then  ?  Chap, 
ii.  5-6.  But  is  it  not  likely,  that  there  were 
rain  and  rainbow  before  Noah?  It  is.  How 
then  are  we  to  understand  God’s  saying  now  ? 
That  God  marked  and  consecrated  it  as  such  a 
sign  forever. 

What  peculiar  features  does  the  Rainbow  ex¬ 
hibit?  1.  It  is  arched  over  us.  2.  It  is  set  in 
the  cloud.  3.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  sun’s  near¬ 
ness.  4.  It  always  exhibits  the  full  seven 
colors  of  the  Prism — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

What  does  the  Psalmist  say  about  such  a 
lesson  in  the  sky  ?  (Psalms  viii.  1,  and  xix.  1). 

Has  the  Rainbow  any  Spiritual  lessons? 
Rev.  iv.  3,  and  x.  1.  What  is  this  Rainbow 
then  a  symbol  of?  Of  the  everlasting  Covenant 
of  Grace,  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Who  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness?  Christ. 
What  is  the  cloud  ?  Sin.  What  are  the  rain¬ 
drops?  The  showers  of  grace.  What  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  brilliant  colors  ?  The  graces  and 
virtues  of  Jesus  reflected  in  the  faithful.  Where 
is  this  arch  of  grace  ?  Always  over  and  be¬ 
tween  us  and  danger.  Ps.  lxxv.  3. 


CATECHISM. 

XXXIV.  Lord's  Day. 


3.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  take  the  ] 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  :  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His 
name  in  vain. 

4.  Commandment. — Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy :  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt 
do  no  manner  of  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  thy  man  servant,  nor  thy  maid 
servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord 


made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hal¬ 
lowed  it. 

5.  Commandment.— Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

6.  Commandment.— Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery. 

8.  Commandment.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
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Notes — After  the  fearful  catastrophe 
of  the  Flood,  any  protracted  rain,  every 
rising  shower,  or  gathering  cloud  even, 
spoke  terror  to  man.  Another  flood 
might  devastate  the  earth,  it  may  be, 
and  sweep  us  away,  they  silently  feared 
and  spoke  among  themselves.  How  fit 
and  welcome  the  assurance,  then,  which 
God  vouchsafed  to  man  and  his  off¬ 
spring.  That  “  bow  of  promise  ”  is  a 
solace  even  to  us,  whenever  the  angry 
elements  rage. 

Verses  8-11  — And  God  spake  unto 
Noali .-  It  may  have  been  in  a  dream, 
or  in  a  vision.  Perhaps  by  an  angel ; 
or,  finally,  God  Himself  may  have 
manifested  His  presence  to  Noah  under 
some  form,  and  spoken  as  a  Man,  in 
like  manner  as  He  did  to  Adam,  whose 
room  Noah  had  now  taken  up,  in  order 
to  become  the  head  of  a  new  race  of 
beings  and  master  of  a  new  world. 

My  Covenant.  The  word  covenant 
signifies  literally  a  coming  together .  Sin 
had  separated  the  Creator  and  mankind; 
hence  God  institutes  a  plan  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  or  reunion.  The  Covenant  of 
Adam  had  reached  down  to  the  Flood. 
Now  a  new  one,  called  the  Covenant 
ivith  Noah,  was  established,  which  reached 
down  to  Abraham.  The  Covenanter,  or 
Maker,  is  God;  the  covenantee,  or  party 
with  whom  it  is  made,  is  Noah.  Through 
the  latter,  the  covenant  is  made  with 
the  whole  world — with  your  seed  after 
you — with  every  living  creature — fowl , 
cattle ,  beast.  Noah  was  lord  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  with  him  the  agreement  is 
accordingly  entered  into.  Mark  the  em¬ 
phasis  that  is  laid  on  with  you . 

Verses  12-17. — I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud.  We  cannot  gather  from  the 
divine  record  whether  any  rain  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood.  In  the  beginning,  God 
watered  the  earth  with  a  thick  mist, 
(chap.  ii.  5-6.)  In  case  this  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  as  far  as  the  Flood, 
there  could  have  been  no  rainbow, 
either ;  since  this  handiwork  of  God  is 
formed  by  the  sunbeams  shining  on  the 
falling  drops.  But  it  is  likely  that 
there  was  both  rain  and  a  rainbow  long 
before  Noah’s  day.  But  God  now  saw 
fit  to  mark  it  out  and  consecrate  it  as  a 
sign  and  witness  of  His  promise.  The 
promise  of  God  embraces  the  world  and 
mankind.  The  terms  earth ,  flesh,  living 
creature ,  mean  the  former.  Noah — 


your  seed  after  you,  would  seem  to  mean 
the  latter.  The  phrases  perpetual  gen¬ 
erations  and  everlasting  covenant,  indi¬ 
cate  the  permanency  of  God’s  promise. 

Practical  Remarks. — The  Rain¬ 
bow  teaches  us  some  grand  natural  les¬ 
sons.  1.  It  is  a  grand  Arch  over  us, 
bearing  up,  like  strong  pillars,  the 
heavy  firmament  of  cloud,  as  it  were. 
I  have  asked  myself  already  whether 
men  did  not  learn  the  structure  of  the 
arch  from  this  splendid  bow  of  God.  2. 
It  is  set  in  the  cloud.  It  never  smiles 
except  in  showering,  threatening  wea¬ 
ther.  3.  It  is  always  a  proof  of  the 
Sun’s  nearness.  4.  It  always  exhibits 
the  full  seven  colors  of  the  prism — violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
red.  5.  And  finally  it  always  spans 
itself  between  us  and  danger. 

High  up,  along  the  very  heavens,  as 
it  were,  God  has  written  a  lesson  of  hope 
for  man,  in  such  brilliant  letters  that  all 
but  the  blind  must  see  it.  “Who  hast 
set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens,”  (Ps. 
viii.  1.)  “The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  ;  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  his  handy  work,  (Ps.  xix.  1.) 

Would  we  know  the  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Rainbow,  we  must  ask  you 
to  turn  to  Revelation,  chaps,  iv.  3  and 
x.  1.  There  we  read  :  “  And  a  rainbow 
was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it 
were  the  Sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire.”  Or:  “ And  there  was  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne .”  From  this  we 
conclude :  “  The  Rainbow  is  the  Sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Everlasting  Covenant 
of  Grace  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

1.  Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness.  2.  Sin  is  the  cloud.  3.  The 
Streams  of  Grace  filled  with  the  Light 
and  Life  of  Jesus  are  the  rain-drops.  4. 
The  brilliant  colors  are  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  Christ  reflected  in  the  faithful. 
5.  Underneath  thi3  Arch  of  Love  we 
stand  secure,  (Ps.  Ixxv.  3.) 

I  can’t  abide  to  see  men  throw  away 
their  tools  i’  that  way  the  minute  the 
clock  begins  to  strike,  as  if  they  took 
no  pleasure  i’  their  work,  and  was 
afraid  of  doing  a  stroke  too  much.  I 
hate  to  see  a  man’s  arm  drop  down  as 
if  he  was  shot,  before  the  clock’s  fairly 
struck,  just  as  if  he’d  never  a  bit  o’ 
pride  and  delight  in ’s  work. — Adam 
Bede. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30.00  per  hundred  copies. 

DR.  B.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
he  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 

RET.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSEEE’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  TJ.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

RET.  DR.  H  ARB  AUGH*  S  WORKS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Recognition,” 
“Heavenly  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “Union  with  the  Church,” 
“  Golden  Censer,”  “  Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Christological  Theology,”  “Harfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c.  * 


ADDITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  'the  Reformed 
Church  m  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board  as 
given  above. 
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THE  GUARDIAN; 


Devoted,  to  tUe  Social,  Literary-  and  Religions  Interests  of  Young 
IVIeir  and.  Ladies,  and.  to  tlie  Sunday— School  Cause. 


Rev  B.  BAUSMAN,  D.  D.,  Editor, 

The  Guardian  entered  upon  its  XXXth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1879. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
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In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  reading  matter,  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cause.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
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The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Sunday-School,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for 
The  Guardian.  We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  uur  circulation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club 
among  their  companions.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Club-rates  for  Sunday-School  Teachers,  and  the  terms  for  the  Lesson 
Leaves,  are  as  follows: 

For  5  copies  to  one  address,  for  one  year.  $7  00 
“  10  “  “  “  13  00 

“  20  “  “  “  25  00 

“  30  “  “  “  36  00 

The  Lesson  Papers  will  be  sold  separately,  at  75  cents  for  100  copies  of  a 
single  issue  when  ten  or  more  copies  are  taken. 

In  each  case,  the  money  must  accompany  the  orders. 

Discontinuances. — To  insure  a  discontinuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  publishers  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the 
notice  be  received  after  one  or  more  numbers  of  a  new  year  have  been  sent,  the 
subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year  thus  commenced. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


In  the  early  part  of  1863,  Rev.  E.  1 
Boeringer,  through  a  German  Sunday- 
school  paper  he  was  then  editor  of,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  people  of  the  Reformed 
Church  to  help  him  to  found  an  Or-  j 
phans’  Home.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there 
lived  at  that  time  a  poor  widow,  who 
had  an  only  son,  Jacob  Plantz.  He 
carried  a  basket  with  matches,  needles, 
thread,  and  other  notions,  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  tried  to  earn  a 
meagre  support  for  his  widowed  mother. 
He  read  pastor  Boeringer’s  appeal.  At 
once  he  sent  him  $1.50  of  his  scanty 
earnings  to  found  an  Orphans’  Home.  1 
It  was  the  first  gift  ever  given  to  the 
Home.  One  orphan  was  taken  into  the 
good  man’s  private  family ;  soon  there 
were  twelve.  Since  then,  in  sixteen 
years,  over  three  hundred  orphans  have 
been  cared  for  and  trained;  the  150 
cenis  of  Jacob  Plantz  have  since  then 
been  increased  by  the  gifts  of  other 
people  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  And 
Bethany  Orphans’  Home  is  the  result. 

God  has  blessed  the  pedlar  boy.  Since  i 
then  he  has  become  one  of  the  prominent 
Christian  merchants  of  Buffalo,  lives  in 
a  palatial  dwelling,  and  is  beloved  as 
an  influential  citizen,  “zealous  in  good 
work.” 

At  the  late  anniversary  of  Bethany 
Orphans’  Home,  the  Board  took  the 
following  action  : 

This  Board,  at  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  Bethany  Orphans’  Home,  gratefully  re-  i 
members  Jacob  Plantz,  a  pious  boy  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  gave  $1.50 
for  the  founding  of  an  Orphans’  Home,  the 
first  gift  our  Home  ever  received.  We  re- ; 
joice  that  since  then  God  has  prospered  him 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  but  regret  to 
hear  of  his  serious  illness.  Be  it 

Resolved ,  That  this  Board,  in  the  name  of 
Bethany  Orphans’  Home  and  its  friends, 
sends  hearty  Christian  greetings  to  Jacob 
Plantz,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  hereby  thank 
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him  for  his  early  interest  in  the  Home,  and 
for  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  our  list  of 
contributors. 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  to  hear  of  his  ill¬ 
ness,  and  pray  that  the  God  of  all  grace  may 
give  him  comfort  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  life  everlasting. 

Resolved,  That  W.  D.  Gross,  Treasurer  of 
this  Board,  be  instructed  to  furnish  Mr.  Plantz 
with  a  copy  of  this  action. 

In  personal  experience  “  hard  times  ” 
are  often  brought  on  by  the  people 
themselves,  who  have  to  endure  them. 
In  prosperous  times,  when  wages  are 
high,  and  work  and  money  plenty, 
mauy  persons  who  get  the  most  save 
the  least.  They  put  all  on  their  backs 
and  into  their  stomachs.  Thousands 
in  our  country  who  are  now  without 
work,  wages  and  bread,  might,  by  prac¬ 
ticing  a  little  frugality,  long  since  have 
had  their  own  home  and  a  goodly  sum 
on  interest.  Many  who  now  scream  the 
loudest  against  people  of  means,  and 
help  to  get  up  “strikes,”  are  these 
thriftless  don’t-care  sort  of  people,  who 
for  years  have  spent  their  earnings  for 
liquor,  tobacco,  and  in  riotous  living. 
Even  with  the  present  wages,  a  frugal 
person  can  live  in  comfort.  If  only 
people  would  learn  the  art  of  godly 
living,  they  could  make  ends  meet  more 
easily. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Guardian 
we  spoke  a  kind  word  for  the  “tramp.” 
We  wish  to  add  a  page  to  that  plea. 
For  since  then  we  have  been  honored 
with  a  visit  by  some  of  this  despised 
race.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
sleep  and  darkuess  had  blinded  us  to  dan¬ 
ger.  Could  they  have  read  our  plea  for 
the  “  tramp,”  and  tried  to  test  our  sin¬ 
cerity?  They  must  have  had  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  for  they  rummaged  our 
drawers,  upheaved  the  accumulated 
scraps  and  selections  of  years,  irreve¬ 
rently  strewing  the  floor  of  our  study 
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with  the  sacred  fruit  of  life’s  toil.  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  once  prescribed  to  a  nervous 
friend,  afflicted  with  sleeplessness,  the  | 
reading  of  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  | 
Our  tramp  visitors  did  not  even  honor 
our  sermons  with  a  glance.  Perhaps 
fearful  that  they  might  put  them  to 
sleep,  or  singe  them  with  their  fiery 
blows  at  rascality.  The  poor  fellows 
performed  hard  work  for  poor  pay. 
Such  a  breaking  of  locks,  or  vain  efforts  , 
to  break  them,  and  eeling  their  wrig¬ 
gling  bodies  through  openings  too  smail 
for  that  purpose,  seeking  treasures  and  j 
finding  none,  must  have  required  great 
exertions. 

A  burglar,  as  a  rule,  will  not  only 
break  the  lock  of  your  door,  but  to  gain 
his  end  your  head.  A  non-resistant  in 
ordinary  conflicts,  we  should  certainly 
give  an  unbidden  visitor  of  this  kind 
the  full  benefit  of  the  bony,  brawny 
powers  which  God  has  given  us.  A 
certain  Methodist  minister,  being  greatly 
insulted  by  a  ruffian,  who  presumed  on 
the  official  restraints  of  his  victim,  said  : 
“See  here,  we  Methodists  believe  in 
falling  from  grace.  If,  under  your  in¬ 
sults  I  should  fall  from  grace,  I  shall 
sure'y  make  it  hot  for  you.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fall  from  grace  ! 
to  thrash  a  scoundrel.  We  have  respect 
for  Peter  Cartwright,  when  he  d;ps  and 
douses  a  hoosier  rowdy  into  a  western 
river  to  wash  the  villainy  out  of  him  ; 
and  for  one  of  the  Muhlenbergs  of  the 
last  century,  who  mawled  a  highway 
robber  until  he  screamed  lustily  for 
mercy.  Minister  or  layman,  we  believe 
in  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  a  rod  is 
the  right  thing  for  a  burglar,  no  less  than 
for  a  tool’s  back.  And  if  we  cannot  find 
a  rod,  then  a  bootjack,  brickbat,  car¬ 
bine,  a  bucket  of  hot  water,  or  a  pair  of 
strong  fists  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
To  some  people  the  gospel  can  only  be 
preached  in  this  form.  And  we  owe  it 
to  them,  to  the  protection  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  safety  of  our  lives,  to  speak 
the  truth  in  a  language  that  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  felt.  The  foregoing  is  the 
application  to  our  tramp  sermon  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Guardian. 


In  times  like  the  present  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  hear  people  magnify  their 
trials.  Recently  a  table  of  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living,  with  the  price  of  sta¬ 


ple  articles  of  commerce,  going  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1200,  was  published. 
It  shows  that  wages  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  were  about  fifty  cents  a 
week.  In  the  next  century  they  ad¬ 
vanced  some  fifteen  cents  and  kept  on 
advancing  slowly,  until  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  they  reached  $1.87.  The  average 
for  farm-labor  at  present  is  $3.80  per 
week.  Wheat  in  the  thirteenth  century 
averaged  seventy  one  cents,  or  eight 
and  a  half  days’  labor  a  bushel.  Now, 
wheat  at  wholesale,  is  worth  about  $1.10 
a  bushel,  or  two  and  a  half  days’  la¬ 
bor.  In  six  centuries  meat  has  nearly 
trebled  in  price,  but  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  more  than  seven-fold.  Wages 
are  now  higher,  and  the  cost  of  living 
lower  than  they  were  six  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  people  groan  and  grumble  more 
than  they  did  then.  Our  ancestors 
were  less  given  to  the  use  of  luxuries, 
had  fewer  wants,  and  were  more  con¬ 
tented  than  the  people  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  are.  The  present  age  is  cursed  wiih 
a  lot  of  artificial  wants.  Laziness  lust 
and  luxury  are  the  bane  of  modern 
society. 

Book-avriting  rarely  pays.  A  few 
are  well  paid,  the  great  bulk  must  be 
thankful  if  they  receive  the  expenses  of 
publication.  After  many  an  author 
has  lived  and  died  in  want,  sharp-witted 
publishers  amass  a  fortune  with  the 
creations  of  his  fertile  brain.  Milton 
received  $25  for  his  “  Paradise  Lost.” 
Not  long  ago  a  certain  artist  sold  a 
painting  of  Milton  and  his  daughter 
reading  to  her  blind  father,  for  $40,000. 
Edgar  Poe  received  $10  for  “  The 
Raven,”  his  most  famous  poem.  Shakes¬ 
peare  was  paid  $25  for  Hamlet.  Pope 
;  $40,000  for  his  trauslafion  of  “  Homer.” 
Dickens  $15,000  for  the  copyright  on 
“  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  for  six  months. 
Bonner  of  the  New  York  Ledger  paid 
Tennyson  $5,000  for  a  single  poem,  and 
not  a  long  one  at  that.  Dr.  Holland, 
of  Scribner’s  Monthly,  was  paid  $12,000 
!  for  “  Bitter  Sweet,”  $8,000  for  “  Ka¬ 
trina,”  and  $5,000  for  the  “  Mistress  of 
the  Manse.”  Paine  secured  $1,200  tor  a 
poem  on  the  “Ruling  Passion,”  read 
|  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  a 
]  New  England  College,  and  for  another 
on  the  “Invention  of  Letters,”  delivered 
at  a  Commencement,  he  received  $1;500. 
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Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  author  of 
“  Beulah,”  has  made  $100,000  out  of  her 
novels  in  eight  years.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
made  $250,000  out  of  his.  Bret  Harte 
was  paid  $10,000  for  “  Gabriel  Con¬ 
roy,”  and  Stanley  has  already  been 
paid  $50,000  for  “  Through  the  Dark 
Continent.”  Works  of  fiction  pay  the 
best.  It  is  said  that  the  late  G.  W.  M.  j 
Reynolds  made  from  $200,000  to  $300,- 
000  in  his  sixty  or  seventy  cheap  sen^a-  j 
tional  novels.  As  a  rule  literary  work 
is  far  less  remunerative  than  that  of 
many  other  pursuits.  The  chief  cook 
of  the  Parker  House  of  Boston,  receives 
a  higher  salary  than  the  President  of  ( 
Harvard  College,  an  institution  en¬ 
dowed  by  millions  of  dollars.  This  looks 
like  a  battle  between  the  braiu  and  the 
belly,  at  least  so  far  as  pay  is  concerned. 

Of  late  years,  the  older  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colleges  have  introduced  and  en¬ 
couraged  “  bodily  exercise”  among  their 
students.  And  if  they  go  on  at  the  pre-  j 
sent  rate,  they  will  not  only  prove  that 
“  it  profiteth  little,”  but  that  it  damag- 
eth  much.  Athletics,  base  ball,  boat¬ 
ing,  foot-ball,  class-games,  receive  more 
attention  than  College  studies.  Some 
of  their  College  papers  discuss  little  else 
but  sporting  topics.  At  the  opening  of 
a  year  in  Yale  College,  the  Freshmen 
were  admonished  to  maintain  “the 
honor  of  the  College  by  a  good  athletic 
record.”  To  do  this  “take  your  two 
hours  on  the  water  every  day ;  measure 
your  chest  and  biceps  every  evening.  In 
ball  the  College  has  high  hopes  of  you,” 
&c  ,  <fcc.  All  this  from  a  Yale  College 
paper. 

An  Amherst  College  paper  asks,  if 
“  at  this  rate  our  College  papers  will  not 
read  altogether  like  the  records  of  a 
sporting  club,  with  all  the  accompa¬ 
niments  of  betting,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  such  an  institution.” 

The  Yale  paper  frankly  answers:  “  It 
looks  so.” 

“The  Statistics  of  1879, ’’recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  pamphlet,  give  a  detailed 
history  of  one  class,  from  September 
21st,  1875.  Little  is  said  about  the 
pursuits  for  which  young  men  are  usu¬ 
ally  sent  to  College.  Their  various 
studies  seem  to  be  of  little  account.  In 
what  the  pamphlet  calls  the  “  Ethical,” 
or  moral  department,  we  are  told  that 


there  are  “  more  beer-guzzlers  and  less 
smokers  than  the  usual  class.”  “  Beer- 
guzzlers  include  all  whoever  imbibe,  and 
all  but  twenty-eight  who  touch,  taste, 
and  handle  not.”  “Eighty  use  tobacco; 
only  twelve  do  not  eugage  in  card-play¬ 
ing ;  sixty-four  play  billiards;  seventy 
bet.”  “  Eighty-four  use  vehement  ex¬ 
pressions,  or,  in  other  words,  swear.” 

“  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  patronize 
the  theatre  pretty  extensively;  seven 
others  are  not  decided  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  it.”  Deceiving  the  Faculty 
comes  under  the  hfad  of  “  Recitation 
Room  Morality,”  and  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Yale  regards  deception  of  this 
kind  as  a  trifling  offence. 

To  our  surprise  we  are  told  that  half 
the  Class  are  Church  members.  This 
simply  shows  that  these  young  men 
have  been  favored  with  Christian  homes 
and  a  religious  nurture  aud  training. 
It  shows  how  great  the  peril  of  such 
College  surroundings  are.  The  body  no 
less  than  the  mind  should  be  healthfully 
developed  and  educated.  In  their  pro¬ 
per  place,  “manly  sports”  are  highly 
to  be  commended.  Bat  the  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  sports  are  evidently  wimanly.  Col¬ 
leges  ought  to  provide  pleasaut  but 
harmeless  amusements.  The  authorities 
of  our  Colleges  owe  a  solemn  duty  to 
their  patrons.  The  several  Faculties 
should  see  well  to  it  that  their  students 
are  furnished  with  every  healthful  and 
pleasant  muscular  exercise  and  pr)per 
social  amusemeuts,  but  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  systematically  trained  as  sport¬ 
ing  characters,  who  take  more  interest 
in  “  beer-guzzlirg  ”  and  gambling  than 
in  their  legitimate  studies.  Let  us  have 
muscular. development.  But  let  rest,  not 
brawn  usurp  the  rights  of  the  brain,  nor 
the  brain  those  of  the  heart.  Give  the 
three  their  proper  uniform  culture. 

The  “Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  ” 
was  written  in  1839,  at  midnight.  A 
i  violent  storm  had  occurred  the  night 
before;  the  distress  and  disasters  at  sea 
had  been  great,  especially  along  the 
capes  of  the  New  England  coa^t.  The 
papers  of  the  day  were  full  of  the  news 
of  the  disaster.  Longfellow  wras  sitting 
alone  in  his  study  late  at  night,  when 
the  vision  of  the  wrecked  Hesperus  came 
drifting  upon  the  disturbed  titles  of 
.  thought  into  his  mind.  He  went  to  bed, 
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but  could  not  sleep.  He  arose  and 
wrote  the  poem,  which  came  into  his 
mind  by  whole  stanzas,  finishing  them 
j  ust  as  the  clock — the  old  clock  on  the 
stairs — was  striking  three. 

‘‘The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  tells  the 
story  of  a  certain  Skipper,  who  “  sailed  the 
wintry  sea,”  and  took  his  little  daughter  to 
bear  him  company. 

‘‘  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fair  flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn 
buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

*  *  *  * 

“  At  daybreak  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 

To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

‘‘  The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 

And  he  saw  her  hair  like  the  brown  sea¬ 
weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

“  Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman’s.  Woe  !” 


Some  people  see  uaugbt  but  good, 
and  treat  evil  with  sentimental  leniency 
Others  see  naught  but  evil,  are  blind  to 
the  good  that  people  do  and  say,  and 
think  the  world  is  fast  going  to  the  bad. 
In  their  view  every  body  but  themselves 
is  worthless.  They  suspect  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  motives,  are  envious  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  see  only  hypocrites  in  the  I 
Church  of  Christ.  They  seem  to  lack  a 
proper  moral  sense.  A  certain  part  of 
the  secular  press  is  afflicted  with  this 
blindness  for  the  good  among  God’s 
j^eople.  They  seem  to  have  a  keen 
relish  for  social  sores.  They  are  always 
on  the  scent  for  “  Church  scandals,”  but 
seem  to  have  no  scent  for  the  untold 
amount  of  good  done  by  the  Church. 
Its  self-denying  work,  the  founding  and 
support  of  Churches,  Colleges,  Semina¬ 
ries,  Asylums  and  Homes  for  the  af¬ 
flicted,  destitute  and  orphaned — of  these 
but  little  is  said.  A  single  clerical  de¬ 
fection,  or  swindling  church  member — 
which,  alas,  is  bad  enough — outweighs, 
in  their  estimation,  all  the  good  done 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  God’s  people. 
They  remind  one  of  certain  animals, 
like  the  hyena  and  the  vulture,  which 
live  on  the  loathsome  carcases  of  dead 


bodies.  Either  they  have  no  relish  for 
the  good,  or  look  in  the  wrong  place  for 
it.  They  remind  us  of  a  certain  story  : 

“  Bill  and  Joe  retired  late  at  night  to 
the  same  room,  having  imbibed  very 
freely.  The  shutters  were  closed  so  that 
no  light  could  enter.  About  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  Bill  said,  ‘  I  say,  Joe, 
get  up  and  open  the  shutters,  and  see  if 
it  is  light.’  Joe  obeyed,  and  Bill,  hear¬ 
ing  him,  called  out,  ‘Joe,  is  it  light?’ 
‘No,’  replied  Joe,  ‘it  is  dark  as  pitch, 
and  smells  like  cheese.’  The  fact  was, 
Joe,  instead  of  opening  the  shutters  had 
opened  a  dark  cheese  closet.  Now  it 
may  be  that  those  who  can  see  no  good 
in  Christ  and  His  people,  do  not  look  in 
the  right  place  for  the  glorious  sunlight 
of  liberty  and  truth,  that,  shining  all 
round  the  earth,  is  lighting  up  more  and 
more  the  dark  places  of  the  world  as 
the  years  roll  on.” 

How  unhappy  some  people  make 
themselves.  They  are  always  cutting 
at  somebody.  People  of  Ishmael’s  dis¬ 
position,  whose  hand  was  against  every 
one.  Our  neighbor  McGregor  is  bound 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  every  body 
around  him,  even  with  his  wife  and 
children.  And  it  seems  to  afford  him  a 
world  of  pleasure  to  set  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  the  ears.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  a  quarrelsome  sheep  set  a  dozen 
others  a  butting  one  another.  So  does 
our  neighbor.  If  he  has  no  one  else  to 
quarrel  with,  he  will  mount  his  own 
shadow.  We  once  heard  of  a  certain 
drunken  man  who  before  a  public  au¬ 
dience  at  night,  turned  on  his  shadow 
on  the  wall,  and  with  clenched  fists  went 
through  the  motions  of  a  set  fight.  This 
quarreller  simply  sees  his  own  image  in 
others,  and  in  them  fights  his  own  ugly 
self,  without  knowing  it.  A  sorry  spec¬ 
tacle  he  makes  of  himself,  as  did  a  cer¬ 
tain  big  horned  animal,  of  which  the 
Utica  Observer,  N.  Y,  recently  told  the 
following : 

“A  commotion  occurred  in  a  certain 
house,  a  short  distance  out  of  Home,  on 
Monday.  They  were  cleaning  house,  and 
left  open  doors  leading  to  all  parts  of 
the  house.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a 
large  mirror,  reaching  to  the  floor.  On 
the  premises  is  a  sheep,  whose  head  is 
graced  with  horns,  and  which  is  very 
tame,  entering  the  house  whenever  an 
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opportunity  is  presented.  This  woolly 
animal  got  into  the  house  unnoticed. 
When  first  discovered  it  was  standing 
facing  the  mirror,  shaking  its  head 
fiercely.  Before  it  could  be  reached  it 
jumped  back  for  a  good  start,  and  then 
plunged  its  head  into  the  mirror.  In¬ 
stead  of  coming  in  contact  with  some 
other  animal,  as  it  expected,  it  demol¬ 
ished  a  fifty  dollar  mirror.  The  crash 
so  frightened  the  animal  that  in  its  en- 
deavors  to  escape  from  the  screams  and 
attacks  of  the  women  of  the  house,  it 
found  a  place  of  exit  through  a  French 
window.” 


The  highest  authority  reproves  peo-  \ 
pie  who  seek  the  front-seats  in  the 
synagogues.  And  there  may  be  persons 
now-a-days  who  deserve  reproof  for  a  j 
similar  offence.  But  public  speakers  are 
often  annoyed  by  people  who  refuse  to 
sit  in  front  seats.  In  a  hall  or  church 
but  partly  filled,  it  is  very  annoying  to 
have  all  the  empty  seats  near  the 
speaker.  Empty  pews  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  church  are  not  so  annoying. 
Fifty  or  one  hundred  people  seated 
closely  around  the  pulpit,  can  give  the 
preacher  a  certain  inspiration  in  spite 
of  a  half-empty  church.  To  preach  the 
Gospel  at  people  across  a  set  of  vacant 
pews,  with  broken  fans  and  closed  hymn 
books  scattered  through  them,  is  a  bleak 
and  chilling  performance.  Sunday- 
schools  which  cannot  entirely  fill  their 
rooms,  ought  to  fill  them  from  the  front 
rearward.  Bishop  Thompson  says  : 

“  The  pulpit  should  be  advanced  as 
near  the  front  pews  as  possible.  Instead 
of  filling  the  seats  nearest  the  door  firs4-, 
and  so  leaving  the  minister  to  face  a 
gaping  vacuum,  a  resolute  usher  should 
insist  that  those  who  arrive  first  should 
go  well  forward,  and  then  fill  the  pews 
towards  the  entrance.  For  purposes  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement,  twenty 
persons  close  to  the  minister  are  worth 
sixty  by  the  door,  or  forty  half  way 
down  the  aisles.” 


In  a  certain  city  a  kind-hearted  lady 
heard  of  a  poor  old  woman  in  want. 
She  must  visit  and  cheer  her  heart.  Up 
four  pair  of  stairs  she  bore  her  kind 
burden.  Her  sick  daughter  Kitty  has 
for  many  years  been  suffering  with  spine 
disease.  For  many  years  her  only -son 


Ned  cared  for  them  both  by  working 
at  a  foundry.  Lately  the  foundry  closed, 
and  for  months  he  sought  work  and 
found  none.  Now  iu  the  absence  of 
any  thing  else  to  do,  he  sells  trinkets  on 
the  streets.  Many  people  living  iu  nice 
houses  and  wearing  fine  clothing  are 
very  sad.  IIow  fares  it  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  lofty  garret?  Hear  Kitty’s 
mother : 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  we  have  lived  up  here 
fourteen  years,  and  it  do  seem  like 
home;  we  think  the  tip  story  is  the 
best  story ;  it  is  out  of  the  noise  and  bad 
smells,  and  not  so  many  running  by  the 
door,  and  we  cau  keep  the  landing 
clean.  Then  out  of  the  windows,  ma’am, 
it’s  quite  interesting,  the  pigeons  and 
the  swallows  flying  along  the  roof,  and 
the  clear  sky  along  the  chimbley  tops, 
and  in  winter  the  snow  lies  up  here 
white  and  clear,  along  the  peaks  and 
dorments.  and  the  icicles  hang  as  bright 
as  julery.” 

The  kind  lady  saw  that  the  little 
rooms  were  clean  and  pleasant,  and 
poor  crippled  Kitty,  under  a  tidy  bed- 
quilt,  was  busy  working  with  silk,  card¬ 
board,  and  odds  and  ends  of  cloth  aud 
ribbons.  This  was  a  sore  affliction,  the 
lady  said.  <k  Yes,”  said  her  mother. 
“Bat  you  see,  ma’am,  I’ve  always  had 
Kitty’s  company,  and  ain’t  lonely  in  my 
old  age,  and  trouble’s  kept  Kitty  steady. 
If  she’d  been  stout,  who  knows  but  she 
might  ha’  gone  astray,  like  so  many. 
There’s  a  heap  of  temptation  arouud 
a  poor  girl  out  earnin’  a  livin’.  To  be 
sure,  Kitty’s  had  a  deal  of  suffering; 
but  suppose  she  had  had  a  drunken, 
ugly  husband,  and  half  a  dozen  starvin’ 
children,  it  would  ha’  been  a  deal  worse 
for  her  aud  for  me.  Now  nobody  looks 
crosswise  at  her,  aud  me  and  Ned  sets 
great  store  by  Kitty.” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  a  good  fellow 
Ned  is.  When  he  was  a  mite  of  a  boy, 
he  alius  brought  me  every  cent  he 
made;  never  got  candy  or  marbles. 
When  he  went  out  working  he  carried 
coal  and  water  for  me  of  nights,  and 
early  iu  the  morning.  He  never  goes 
to  shows  nor  wears  fiuery  ;  he  uses  all 
his  money  for  me  and  Kitty,  and  seems 
as  bound  to  keep  us  as  other  men  is  to 
keep  their  wives  and  children.  He’s 
lively  and  sociable,  but  he  darn’t  look 
at  any  young  folks,  poor  fellow,  on  ac- 
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count  of  us  to  care  for,  and  so  not  able 
to  think  of  marrying.  I  think  a  pity  of 
him  for  it;  but  la,  Ned  says  he  likes  me 
and  Kitty  better  than  all  the  rest.  He’s 
took  care  of  us  for  seven  years,  and  he 
did  a  good  deal  for  us  before  that.  And 
when  his  father  died  he  paid  all  the 
expenses.  He  said  his  father  had  been 
an  honest,  hard-working  man,  and  he 
shouldn’t  be  buried  like  a  pauper.  Oh, 
Ned  is  a  good  lad ;  evenings  he  sits  here 
and  plays  on  an  accordion  just  hea¬ 
venly,  and  he  reads  out  loud  to  us  as 
good  as  a  preacher — don’t  he,  Kitty  ?” 

Yes,  Kitty  said  that  he  did,  and 
that  he  always  kept  his  courage  up. 
He  nearly  lost  it,  but  not  quite,  when 
he  was  so  long  out  of  work,  but  now, 
Kitty  added,  he  had  taken  to  street 
show  and  package  selling,  and  he  made 
more  money  at  it  than  he  did  at  foundry 
work. 

“  It  seemed  a  sort  of  come-down  to 
me,”  said  the  old  lady,  “  to  have  him, 
w'ho  had  always  been  a  steady  work¬ 
man,  and  with  his  big  muscles,  go  to 
cutting  jokes  on  the  side-walk,  and 
selling  bits  of  parcels  ;  ‘  but/  says  Ned, 

‘  Mother,  anything  is  more  comfortable 
than  starving,  and  more  respectable 
than  stealing.’  Not  ma’am,  but  that  Ned 
hadn’t  rather  be  at  hard  days’  work,  but 
he  alius  was  a  rare  hand  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.” — Sunday 
Afternoon. 

On  June  11th,  1815,  William  I.  of 
Germanv  was  c-nfirmed,  and  took  his 
first  communion;  on  June  11th,  1829, 
he  was  married.  And  on  June  11th, 
1879,  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  | 
Golden  Wedding,  in  the  royal  chapel 
at  Berlin.  The  whole  Empire  was  astir 
with  festive  mirth.  The  venerable  cou¬ 
ple  sought  to  be  much  with  God  in  1 
prayer.  The  Sunday  before  they  took 
ihe  holy  communion.  At  the  ceremony 
the  Court  preacher,  Dr.  Kogel,  preached 
a  short  sermon  on  1  Cor.  13:  13.  The 
ancestors  of  each  had  for  their  family 
motto:  (Isaiah  30  :  15).  “In  quietness 
and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength.”  The  father  of  William, 
Frederick  William  III.,  was  led  through 
a  stormy  life,  in  which  he  used  to  say : 

“  1  pass  my  days  in  unrest,  but  my 
hope  is  in  God.”  The  sermon  was 
short,  simple,  free  from  flattery,  and  j 


full  of  gratitude  to  God.  And  the 
prayer  is  the  devout  outpouring  of 
thankful  hearts  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  closing  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  marriage  blessing  by  the  pastor, 
before  whom  the  aged  couple  stood,  is 
as  follows: 

c‘  Our  help  cometli  from  the  Lord,  who  hath 
made  heaven  and  earth.  In  His  name,  out  of 
His  fulness,  for  His  honor  all  blessing  must 
be  given  and  received  : 

The  Lord,  who  is  the  rock  of  our  salva¬ 
tion,  who  to  this  day  hath  blessed  and  kept 
His  covenant  with  thee,  bless  thee,  and  keep 
thee ! 

The  Lord,  who  is  love,  and  during  forty 
years  hath  shown  Himself  to  thee  through 
His  Cross,  Word  and  Spirit,  make  His  face 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee! 

The  Lord,  who  is  our  hope  in  life  and  in 
death,  and  hath  promised  the  crown  of  life  to 
him  who  remaineth  faithful,  lift  up  His  coun¬ 
tenance  upon  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming 
in,  and  give  thee  peace.  Amen.” 

During  the  service  the  imperial  pair 
wept  tears  of  pious  thankfulness  to  God. 
The  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  millions  of 
William’s  subjects.  All  the  wedding 
presents,  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  are  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  homes  for  the  homeless, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffer¬ 
ing. 


Michael  Faraday. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  The  greatest  discovery  Sir  Humph¬ 
rey  Davy  ever  made  was  Michael  Fara¬ 
day.”  So  said  a  distinguished  man  of 
science.  When  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  before  any  one  could  discover 
talent,  much  less  genius  in  the  timid 
youth,  Davy  saw  his  undeveloped 
power,  and  took  him  by  the  hand.  He 
was  born  at  Newington  Butts,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22d,  1791.  In  1796,  his  father, 
a  journeyman  blacksmith,  moved  into 
a  few  rooms,  over  a  coach-house,  in 
London.  A  hard-working,  worthy  man 
he  was,  who  needed  all  his  scanty 
earnings  to  maintain  his  family.  His 
mother  is  called  “a  grand  -  looking 
woman.”  She  had  little  learning,  but 
good  sense,  and  was  a  good  housewife, 
neat  and  tidy  in  her  person  and  work. 
Both  parents  were  pious,  and  regularly 
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attended  a  place  of  worship.  During 
a  famine  in  1801,  the  family  received 
public  relief.  Michael,  then  nine  years 
of  age,  received  a  loaf  of  bread  a  week. 
Unless  the  loaf  was  large,  it  must  have 
afforded  meagre  meals  for  a  boy  of  his 
years.  Until  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic;  these  he  acquired 
at  school.  What  should  he  do  now  ? 
Make  his  own  way  as  best  he  could. 
He  became  an  errand  boy  for  a  book¬ 
binder  and  book-seller,  near  his  home. 
His  master  lent  newspapers  to  people, 
which  *  the  boy  had  to  carry  round  and 
call  for.  On  Sunday  morning  he  de¬ 
livered  the  papers  earlier  than  usual, 
hoping  that  the  readers  would  be  done 
with  them  in  time  to  enable  him  to  go 
with  his  parents  to  church.  Sometimes 
he  was  told  to  leave  the  paper  longer. 
Then  he  would  entreat  the  reader  to  let 
him  have  it,  so  that  he  could  hasten 
home,  “  make  himself  neat,  and  go  with 
his  parents  to  their  place  of  worship/’  ; 
How  the  poor  boy  grieved  when  he  re-  j 
turned  after  church  time.  Thus  Michael 
Faraday  endured  the  trials  of  a  “  news¬ 
paper  boy”  in  1801,  when  paper  car¬ 
riers,  such  as  we  now  have,  were  very 
few.  In  his  greatest  renown,  when  all 
the  world  admired  him  as  the  great  Sir 
Michael  Faraday,  he  had  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  paper  boys,  and  used  to  say, 
“I  always  feel  a  tenderness  for  those 
boys,  because  I  once  carried  news- 1 
papers  myself.” 

After  a  year’s  trial  his  master,  a  Mr. 
Rieban,  took  him  as  an  apprentice  for 
the  book-binding  trade.  Michael  had 
no  money,  and  as  he  had  been  hitherto 
faithful,  his  master  did  not  demaud  the 
payment  of  the  usual  apprentice  pre¬ 
mium.  While  binding  books  his  in¬ 
quiring  mind  would  now  and  then 
glance  at  what  was  within  the  lids. 
Works  like  “Watts  on  the  Mind,” 
“  Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Chem¬ 
istry,”  and  certain  treatises  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Americana,  he  read  until  their 
owners  took  them  away.  Evermore  he 
was  making  scientific  experiments  with 
such  rude  instruments  as  he  could  make, 
as  Galileo  used  to  do,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  led 
him  to  invest  a  few  pence  to  make  electri¬ 
cal  experiments.  A  French  artist  lodging 
with  his  master  taught  him  perspective. 


At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  be^an  to 
keep  a  diary,  in  which  he  recorded 
everything  of  interest  and  instruction. 
He  was  athirst  for  knowledge,  and 
strove  t)  learn  from  everybody  and 
everything  that  came  in  his  way.  He 
sought  to  answer  all  manner  of  ques¬ 
tions.  About  this  time  a  Mr.  Tatum 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  admission  fee  was 
twenty-five  cents  an  evening.  As  Mi¬ 
chael  had  not  money  enough  to  attend 
them,  his  brother  Robert,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  the  blacksmith  trade 
with  his  father,  gave  him  part  of  it. 
He  “  drank  in  the  lectures  of  Tatum,” 
and  took  notes.  These  notes  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  out,  described  the  ex¬ 
periments,  and  made  drawings  of  the 
apparatus.  It  was  very  kiud  in  his 
master  to  encourage  him  in  his  re¬ 
searches.  And  when  in  later  life  he 
published  these  notes  of  the  Tatum  Lec¬ 
tures,  in  four  volumes,  he  dedicated  them 
to  Mr.  Rieban,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude. 

More  eventful  than  these  did  four 
lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  prove 
to  Faraday.  A  kind  friend,  whose 
books  he  had  bound,  enabled  him  to 
attend  these,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street.  Surely 
of  all  the  people  present,  the  most  un¬ 
promising  hearer  must  have  been  the 
awkward  book -.binder,  sitting  timidly  in 
the  gallery,  busily  taking  notes. 

After  he  had  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  entered  the  shop  of  a  French¬ 
man,  as  a  journeyman  book-binder.  His 
new  master  was  a  quick-tempered  man, 
who  readily  boiled  over  with  fits  of  love 
or  anger.  After  his  passion  cooled  off 
he  usually  repented,  and  promised 
amendment.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
studious  journeyman.  The  master  was 
as  rash  in  his  promises  as  in  his  rage. 
“  Stay,”  he  excLimed,  “  I  have  no  child, 
and  if  you  stay  with  me  you  shall  have 
all  I  leave  when  I  am  gone.”  But  the 
journeyman  could  not  be  bought  or 
blinded  with  such  a  bait.  Besides,  he 
had  become  tired  of  his  trade.  He 
thought  it  “  vicious  and  selfish,”  aud 
longed  wholly  “  to  enter  the  service  of 
science,  which  he  imagined  made  its 
pursuers  amiable  and  liberal.” 

Later  experience  taught  him  that  one 
has  to  fight  against  the  meaner  propen¬ 
sities  of  our  fallen  nature  in  every  hu- 
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man  sphere,  however  exalted.  A  young 
lady,  visiting  him  in  the  prime  of  his 
scientific  achievements,  said :  “  Mr.  ! 

Faraday,  you  must  be  very  happy  in 
your  position  and  with  your  pursuits, 
which  elevate  you  entirely  out  of  the  ■ 
meaner  aspects  and  lower  aims  of  life.”  | 

Sadly  shaking  bis  head  he  replied : 

“  When  I  quitted  business  and  took  to 
science  as  a  career,  I  thought  I  had  left 
behind  me  all  the  petty  meannesses  and 
smaller  jealousies  which  hinder  man  in 
his  moral  progress;  but  I  found  myself 
raised  into  another  sphere,  only  to  find 
poor  human  nature  just  the  same  every¬ 
where,  subject  to  the  same  weaknesses 
and  the  same  self-seeking,  however  ex¬ 
alted  the  intellect.”  Still,  those  who 
knew  him  best  say  that  he  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule. 

Faraday  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
not  to  have  seen  the  benefits  of  his  hum¬ 
ble  birth,  and  even  of  the  learning  of 
his  trade ;  carrying  papers,  and  reading 
the  books  he  bound,  was  ordered  for  his 
good  by  that  “  divinity  which  shapes 
our  ends.”  And  the  annoyance  of  the: 
fitful  Frenchman  led  him  back  to  the 
home  of  his  widowed  mother.  His  father 
had  died  in  1810. 

He  had  just  tasted  enough  of  science 
to  make  him  uncomfortable  at  his  trade. 
For  he  had  not  the  patience  of  Hugh 
Miller  to  plod  on  among  his  menial 
tasks,  and  content  himself  with  the 
crumbs  of  knowledge  which  he  might 
here  and  there  pick  up.  He  had  gained 
the  friendship  of  a  few  earnest  young 
learners  with  whom  he  corresponded. 
To  them  he  described  his  experiments 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  such  as  he  him¬ 
self  made.  But  this  was  slow  work.  He  ! 
longed  for  better  advantages  of  science. 

At  length  the  happy  thought  occurred  ; 
to  him  that  he  would  frankly  reveal  his  I 
case  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  With 
the  letter,  he  sent  him  the  notes  which 
he  had  made  of  Davy’s  lectures.  The 
style  and  statements  surprised  the  lec- 1 
turer.  Faraday  received  a  kind  note 
in  reply,  inviting  him  ,  to  call  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  This  note  he  care¬ 
fully  preserved  as  one  of  the  treasures 
of  his  life.  But  what  could  Davy  do 
with  this  aspiring  young  book-binder  ? 
He  advised  him  to  work  on  at  his  trade, 
and  he  would  meanwhile  do  for  him 
what  he  could. 


Meeting  an  inspector  of  the  Institution, 
one  of  the  great  men  of  that  day,  Davy 
showed  him  Faraday’s  letter,  saying  : 

“  Peppys,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  here  is  a 
letter  from  a  young  man,  named  Fara¬ 
day  ;  he  has  been  attending  my  lectures, 
and  wants  me  to  give  him  employment 
at  the  Royal  Institution — what  can  I 
do?” 

“  Do  ?  put  him  to  wash  bottles,  (in 
the  laboratory),  and  if  he  is  good  for 
anything  he  will  do  it  directly ;  if  he 
refuses  he  is  good  for  nothing.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Davy,  “  we  must  try 
him  with  something  better  than  that.” 

Faraday,  like  an  honest,  industrious 
man  as  he  was,  went  back  to  binding 
books. 

One  night,  late  in  February,  just  as 
he  was  about  going  to  bed,  Davy’s  car¬ 
riage  stopped  before  the  humble  house 
of  widow  Faraday,  in  Weymouth  street, 
London.  Davy  lived  and  rode  in  style. 
Such  a  coach,  with  a  coachman  and  foot¬ 
man,  had  never  honored  dame  Fara¬ 
day’s  home  before.  The  footman  knock¬ 
ed  loudly  at  the  plain  door,  which  the 
widow  soon  unlocked.  He  banded  her 
a  note  from  Davy,  asking  her  son  to  call 
at  the  Royal  Institution  the  next  day. 
At  this  interview  Davy  gave  the  young 
man  good  counsel.  He  warned  him  not 
to  expect  too  much  from  the  sphere  he 
was  trying  to  enter.  That  science  was 
a  hard  mistress,  and  as  a  rule  paid 
poorly  in  money. 

Faraday  said  that  men  of  science 
could  acquire  superior  moral  feelings  by 
engaging  their  minds  in  such  ennobling 
pursuits.  Davy  smiled  at  his  notion, 
and  said  he  would  leave  him  to  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  to  set  him 
right  on  that  subject.  He  offered  him 
the  place  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory, 
at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  shillings  (a 
little  more  than  six  dollars)  a  week,  and 
the  use  of  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  book-binder’s  heart  bounded 
with  grateful  joy  at  such  an  offer.  He 
soon  was  promoted,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  Davy’s  Secretary  and 
Philosophical  Assistant,  on  a  journey  to 
the  continent.  It  was  a  rare  offer  which 
his  devotion  to  his  mother,  however, 
well  nigh  led  him  to  decline.  From 
Rome  he  wrote  to  her :  “  The  first  and 
last  thing  on  my  mind  is  England, 
home  and  friends.  My  heart  expands 
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to  the  idea  that  Christmas  is  come,  for 
I  know  that  my  friends  in  the  midst  of 
their  pleasures  will  think  of  me.  God 
bless  the  little  one  and  you  altogether. 
I  shall  never  feel  quite  happy  till  I  am 
amongst  you  again.” 

At  his  time  of  life  this  journey,  in 
such  company,  and  for  his  type  of  mind, 
was  the  best  possible  school.  One  little 
drawback  was  the  haughty  temper  of 
Mrs.  Davy.  Sir  Humphrey,  like  his  stu- . 
dent,  was  of  humble  birth.  He  had 
married  a  rich  widow,  who  felt  it  her 
duty  to  treat  Faraday  more  as*  a  “ser¬ 
vant”  than  a  student,  and  had  some 
unpleasant  ways  of  doing  this.  It  seems 
the  name  of  a  “  servant,”  the  way  she 
put  it,  hurt  him  more  than  the  thing 
itself.  They  had  their  little  quarrels, 
until  she  learned  to  treat  him  more 
gently. 

In  the  continental  centres  of  science, 
Faraday  learned  much,  and  kept  ex¬ 
tensive  notes.  How  he  was  impressed 
by  it  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend  tells  us  : 

“  I  have  learned  just  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  my  ignorance,  and,  ashamed  of  my 
defects  in  everything,  I  wish  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  remedying  them. 
The  little  knowledge  I  have  gained  in 
languages  makes  me  wish  to  know  more 
of  them,  and  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
men  and  manners,  is  just  enough  to 
make  me  desirous  of  seeing  more  ;  added 
to  which  the  glorious  opportunity  I  en¬ 
joy  of  improving  in  the  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  the  sciences,  continually 
determines  me  to  finish  this  voyage  with 
Sir  Humphrey.  But  if  I  wish  to  enjoy 
those  advantages  I  have  to  sacrifice 
much;  and  though  those  sacrifices  are 
such  as  an  humble  man  would  not  feel, 
yet  I  cannot  quietly  make  them.  Tra¬ 
velling,  too,  I  find  is  almost  inconsistent 
with  religion,  (I  mean  modern  travel¬ 
ling),  and  I  am  yet  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  remember  strongly  (I  hope  perfectly) 
my  youthful  education.” 

Faraday  was  one  of  the  best  of  sons. 
In  early  life  affectionate  and  obedient 
to  his  parents;  in  later  life  he  bore  with 
the  peculiarities  of  his  aged  mother  with 
tender  forbearance.  All  through  life 
he  kept  “  no  secrets  from  her.”-  Shortly 
before  his  return  from  the  continent,  in 
1815,  he  wrote : 

“  My  very  dear  mother :  It  is  with 


no  small  pleasure  I  wrote  you  rav  hist 
letter  from  a  foreign  country.  *  *  *  * 
At  Osteud  we  embark,  and  at  Deal  we 
land  on  the  spot  of  earth  I  will  never 
leave  again.  *  *  *  You  may  be  sure 
that  my  first  moments  will  be  in  your 
company.  If  you  have  opportunities, 
tell  my  dearest  friends — there  are  some 
I  should  like  to  be  first  to  tell  myself — 
Mr.  Rieban  for  one.  I  am  too  glad  to  write. 
Adieu  till  I  see  you,  dearest  mother; 
and  believe  me,  ever  your  affectionate 
and  dutiful  son. 

“  ’Tis  the  shortest  and  (to  me)  the 
sweetest  letter  I  ever  wrote  you.” 

After  Faraday  had  become  a  noted 
man  of  science  his  mother  became  very 
fond  of  him,  as  what  mother  would  not 
of  such  a  son.  Her  excessive  delight 
in  his  fame  seemed  to  annoy  him.  He 
charged  his  wife  not  to  speak  much  to 
the  old  lady  about  his  honors,  that  she 
was  proud  enough  of  him  without  addi¬ 
tional  promptings.  She  would  call  him 
“  my  Michael,”  did  nothing  without  his 
consent  or  advice,  and  was  contented 
and  happy  in  his  home  during  a  large 
part  of  her  life. 

From  his  early  boyhood  Faraday  was 
careful  in  the  selection  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and  was  extremely  fortunate  and 
faithful  in  his  early  friendships.  He 
defines  “a  true  friend  to  be  one  who  will 
serve  his  companions  next  to  his  God  ; 
nor  will  I  admit  that  an  immoral  person 
can  fill  completely  the  character  of  a 
true  friend.  A  companion  cannot  be 
good  unless  he  is  morally  so  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  engaging  may  be' his  general  habits, 
and  whatever  peculiar  circumstances 
may  be  connected  with  him  so  as  to 
make  him  desirable,  reason  and  common 
sense  point  him  out  as  an  improper  com¬ 
panion  or  acquaintance,  unless  his  nobler 
faculties,  his  intellectual  powers,  are  in 
proportion  as  correct  as  his  outward  be¬ 
haviour.” 

All  that  Faraday  achieved  was  by 
hard  work.  “  Work  hard,  work  care¬ 
fully  and  you  will  succeed,”  was  the 
advice  he  gave  to  a  young  scientist.  He 
did  more  than  any  one  man  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  the  inventions  in  which 
magnetism  aud  electricity  are  the  agents. 
Prof.  Tyndall  says :  “He  was  the  re¬ 
cognized  prince  of  investigators,  and 
had  the  glory  of  holding  aloft  among 
the  nations  the  scientific  name  of  Eng- 
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land  for  a  period  of  forty  years.”  He 
was  the  recipient  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  honors  conferred  by  the  different 
institutions  of  science,  literature  and 
royalty.  A  German  correspondent  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “Prof.  Michael  Fara¬ 
day,  Member  of  all  Academies  of 
Sciences.”  He  bore  his  laurels  with 
marvellous  meekness,  and  prized  them 
chiefly  as  marks  of  kindly  appreciation. 

One  day  he  took,  when  he  was  sixty 
years  old.  Prof.  Tyndall’s  arm  and  said : 
“  Come,  T.,  I  will  now  show  you  some¬ 
thing  that  will  interest  you.”  He  took 
him  into  a  certain  street,  and  entered  a 
stationer’s  shop  ;  led  him  to  a  little  side 
room  with  a  window  facing  the  street. 
In  a  low  and  eager  tone  of  voice  he  said  : 
“  Look  there,  T. :  that  was  my  working 
place;  I  bound  books  in  that  little 
nook.”  Stepping  to  the  counter  he  let 
on  as  if  he  wanted  to  buy  cards,  so  as  to 
have  an  excuse,  or  have  a  chat  with  the 
saleswoman.  He  asked  her  name,  and 
who  had  been  her  predecessor  in  business 
there.  Then  the  next  predecessor,  and 
the  next.  At  length  he  traced  back 
the  business  of  the  place  to  his  old  mas¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Rieban.  “He,  sir,  was  the 
master  of  Sir  Michael  Faraday,”  she! 
continued.  “  Nonsense,”  he  exclaimed  ; 
“there  is  no  such  a  person.”  Tyndall; 
could  hold  back  the  secret  no  longer. 
When  he  told  the  woman  the  name  of 
her  visitor  she  said,  “  that  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him  running  about  the  shop — she 
felt — though  she  did  not  know  why — 
that  it  must  be  Sir  Michael  Faraday.” 
Thither  he  came  as  an  errand  boy,  al¬ 
most  fifty  years  ago. 

Instead  of  trying  to  conceal  his  hum¬ 
ble  origin,  he  loved  to  speak  of  it.  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  was 
music  to  his  ears.  He  said :  “  I  love 
a  smithshop,  or  anything  relating  to 
smithery  ;  my  father  was  a  smith.’' 

When  Noble,  a  noted  sculptor  took 
his  bust,  and,  producing  a  rattling  noise 
with  his  tools,  he  noticed  a  look  of 
thoughtfulness  in  Faraday’s  face,  and 
asking  him  whether  the  noise  annoyed 
him,  he  replied :  laying  his  hand  on 
the  sculptor’s  shoulder:  “  No,  my  dear 
Mr.  Noble,  but  the  noise  reminded  me 
of  my  father’s  anvil,  and  took  me  back 
to  my  boyhood.” 

God’s  heart  is  opened  to  men  in  Christ. 


Over  Land  and  Sea. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GERNANT. 


IV-  In  the  Sunny  Rhine  Land. 

( Continued ). 

Three  days  in  Bonn  gave  us  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunitvto  enjoy  its  quiet  beauty, 
to  inspect  its  University,  and  to  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  German  stu¬ 
dent  life.  The  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Christlieb  insured  us  every  advantage 
in  this  direction.  His  prominence  as  a 
theologian  and  his  commanding  position 
in  the  University  faculty  would  of  them¬ 
selves  inspire  interest,  and  his  fine 
presence  and  genial  manners,  his  rare 
conversational  powers  both  in  English 
and  German,  and  his  lively  appreciation 
of  America’s  civil  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  these  only  increased  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  one  of  the  leading  minds  of 
Evangelical  Protestantism.  On  the 
first  evening  after  our  arrival  he  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  in  his  usual  walk — 
German  professors  are  much  given  to 
this  form  of  exercise — and  for  an  honr 
or  two  we  strolled  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  through  the  city’s  sub- 
urbs*  Our  newly-found  friend  pre¬ 
sented  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the 
union  of  church  and  state  in  gloomy 
colors,  and  was  pronounced  in  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  freer  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  spontaneous  church  life  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the 
rigorous  restrictions  placed  upon  all  de¬ 
nominations,  but  intended  chiefly  as  a 
check  to  the  rendering  of  Peter’s  Pence 
by  over-zealous  Romanists,  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Evangelical  church  has 
been  much  crippled.  There  is  no  regu¬ 
lar  free-will  offering,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  government,  setting 
forth  the  object  of  the  contributions  at 
each  particular  occasion. 

The  University  at  Bonn  is  much  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes. 
The  grandson  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  pur¬ 
sues  his  studies  here,  and  one  evening 
we  saw  this  sprig  of  royalty  on  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  pension.  Duelling  still 
flourishes  among  the  students,  as  their 
scarred  and  often  horribly  disfigured 
faces  too  plainly  showed.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  divided  into  circles,  fra¬ 
ternities  if  you  please,  wearing  distinct 
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caps  and  colors,  and  broad  tri-colored 
ribbons  across  their  shoulder  and  breast. 
Many  of  them  lead  a  reckless,  rollicking 
life,  wholly  without  restraint  and  ever 
seeking  to  provoke  a  quarrel  which  may 
end  in  a  so-called  duel.  I  say  so-called , 
for  there  is  nothing  mortally  daugerous 
in  these  highly  honorable  encounters. 
The  breast  and  body  are  securely 
padded,  and  heavy  buckskin  gloves, 
gauntletted  to  the  shoulder,  protect  the 
hands  and  arms.  The  one  only  purpose 
is  to  slash  the  face  of  your  opponent, 
and  yet  this  distinguishiug  and  by  no 
means  beautifying  mark  is  itself  re¬ 
garded  as  an  honor.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  these  scarred  faces  are  so  dearly 
valued  that  “  when  the  wound  is  not 
deep  they  keep  it  festering  with  nitrate 
of  silver  until  there  is  an  assurance  that 
it  will  leave  its  mark.”  Nor  is  this  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  un- 
frequently  a  disfigured  face  is  the  pass¬ 
port  to  any  lady’s  favor ;  a  miserable 
travesty  this  of  the  doctrine  that  faint 
heart  should  not  win.  Duelling  is  of 
course  more  or  less  restricted  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  students.  Americans  are  not 
regarded  as  cowardly  if  they  refuse  to 
be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  numerous  fenc¬ 
ing-schools.  And  as  a  rule  all  theologi 
cal  students  may,  if  they  so  prefer,  steer 
clear  of  the  code. 

My  experience  on  the  classic  waters 
of  the  noble  Rhine  is  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  my  recollections  of  Bonn.  ! 
On  a  bright  and  cloudless  morning — 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July — we  took  the 
train  for  Bingen — seventy  miles  farther 
to  the  south.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
fact  of  latitude,  we  really  went  up  to 
Bingen,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Rhine  flows  north.  It  is  not  easy  to 
grow  accustomed  to  this,  and  many  are 
the  mistakes  in  consequence.  In  Ireland, 
when  driving,  you  are  expected  to  turn 
to.  the  left.  This  custom  has  given  rise 
to  the  truly  Hibernian  adage — “when 
you  go  left  you  go  right,  and  when  you 
go  right  you  go  wrong.  ”  But  for  the 
too  thoughtful  and  serious  character  of 
the  Germans,  this  contrariness  of  their 
grand  old  river  would  doubtless  have 
originated  an  analogous  witticism.  At 
Bingen  we  took  an  early  dinner,  and  re¬ 
turned  by  steamer  to  Bonn.  The  day 
was  delightfully  warm,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  not,  as  is  so  frequently  the , 
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case,  too  numerous  to  allow  a  proper 
enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

It  has  been  fashionable  lately  to  affect 
disappointment  with  the  Rhine  scenery, 
and  Americans  especially  are  prone  to 
make  unfavorable  comparisons  with 
their  own  beautiful  Hudson.  “  Were 
it  not,”  says  a  writer  of  some  note,  “  for 
the  historical  association  of  the  ruins 
and  castles  and  for  the  poetical  fancies 
of  Byron  and  Southey,  we  think  that 
the  Rhine  would  never  have  obtained 
the  fame  it  has  enjoyed.”  Perhaps  not, 
but  the  glamour  of  historical  romance  is 
not  illegitimate,  and,  however  largely  it 
may  have  contributed  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Rhine,  the  fact  of  it3  unequalled 
beauty  remains.  Nor  can  wTe  easily 
overestimate  the  worth  of  this  same  his¬ 
torical  and  poetical  flavor.  Other  things 
being  equal,  that  landscape  or  mountain, 
that  lake  or  river  which  has  been  the 
scene,  real  or  imaginary,  of  martial  glo¬ 
ry  and  heroic  deed,  of  love’s  last  extre¬ 
mity,  or  hatred’s  bloody  pursuit,  receives 
thereby  a  lease  of  fame,  a  new  aud 
spiritual  beauty  which  unaided  nature 
could  never  have  secured  to  it.  The 
presence  of  man  is  thus  the  crowning 
feature  in  all  real  beauty.  What  were 
this  world  of  ours  without  the  last  great 
creation  to  give  meaning  aud  character 
to  the  whole  ?  And  it  is  the  enkindling 
genius  of  man  that  must  give  to  nature 
that  living  charm  which  we  can  all  feel 
though  we  may  not  all  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  presence 
of  man  in  his  historical  unfolding, 
whether  in  peace  or  wrar,  in  romance  or 
song,  is  so  far  forth  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  inspiration  which  makes  every 
tour  a  pilgrimage,  and  every  exclama¬ 
tion  of  enjoyment  an  act  of  devotion. 
And  right  here  do  we  find  the  key-note 
to  all  the  complex  harmony  of  Rhine 
enthusiasts. 

We  had  taken  passage  on  board  the 
steamer  “  Triede,”  fitly  so-named  for  this 
day  at  least.  Bingen,  which  we  have 
just  left,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahe,  a  comparatively  small  stream 
forming  the  boundary  between  Prussia 
and  Hesse  Darmstidt,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  seven  thousand.  The 
old  castle  of  Klopp  overshadows  it. 
Here  Henry  the  IVth  was  imprisoned 
in  1195.  Between  Biugen  and  Cobleutz 
the  Rhine  is  at  its  best.  There  is  a 
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bewildering  succession  of  attractions. 
The  river  rolls  in  quiet  majesty  through 
a  wildly  beautiful  mountainous  district, 
so  that  you  scarcely  know  on  which  side 
of  the  boat  to  place  yourself  for  fear  this 
castle  or  that  nymph-crowned  promon¬ 
tory  may  escape  you.  It  is  well  to 
carefully  study  your  guide  book  and 
determine  upon  a  few  main  points  of 
interest  along  the  route  as  deserving  of 
your  especial  attention.  Then  let  the 
glorious  never-to-be-forgotten  panorama 
pass.  And  please  don’t  be  too  matter- 
of fact.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
common  sense  so  frightfully  common 
that  no  sense  remains.  I  sometimes 
wish  we  were  all  a  little  more  given  to 
dreaming. 

u  How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 
stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ; 

*****  * 
How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing 
lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelids  still, 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  through  the  thick-twined 
vine — 

To  watch  the  emerald-color’ d  water  falling 
Through  many  a  wov’n  acanthus-wreath 
divine  !  ” 

May  it  not  be  that  our  poverty  of 
imagination  is  after  all  a  consequence  of 
the  fall,  and  that,  as  the  work  of  our  re¬ 
generation  goes  on,  the  phantasy  asserts 
itself  more  and  more  as  the  heavenly 
undertone  of  the  divine  in  us,  as  the 
mysterious  twilight  of  an  ever-dawning 
spiritual  day  ? 

And  now  for  some  distance  ruin 
follows  ruin,  legend  is  piled  upon  legend. 
In  these  castles  once  ruled  feudal  barons. 

“  Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages, 

Strong  in  some  hundred  spearsmen,” 

with  their  vassals  and  retainers  cluster¬ 
ing  about  them.  At  times  they  lived  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors,  but  more 
frequently  sallied  forth  and  by  fire  and 
sword  established  the  right  of  the  fittest 
to  survive.  A  large  portion  of  their 
revenue  was  derived  by  exacting  toll 
from  the  Rhine  traders,  who  considered 
themselves  fortunate  if  the  whole  of 


their  little  store  was  not  worthlessly  con¬ 
fiscated. 

The  vine-clad  hills  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Down  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  often  up  to  the  very  brow  of  appar¬ 
ently  inaccessible  cliffs,  the  living  fruit 
confronts  the  eye.  Long  stretches  of 
comparatively  level,  gently-sloping  tracts 
are  succeeded  by  acres  of  rock-terraced 
formation.  The  hardy  peasantry  have 
thus  turned  every  inch  of  ground  into 
account.  Indeed,  where  there  was  no 
soil  at  all,  there  now  fertile  vineyards 
abound.  What  nature  had  denied  skill¬ 
ful  husbandry  supplied.  Low  walls 
were  erected  at  varying  distances  all 
over  the  hill  side  and  between  and  upon 
them  the  ground,  carried  in  baskets 
from  the  valleys  below,  was  carefully 
deposited.  Veritable  hanging  gardens, 
unlike  those  of  Babylon,  constructed  not 
for  beauty  alone,  but  as  a  means  of 
subsistence  and  revenue  to  their  owners 
as  well.  Of  a  truth,  however,  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  these  peasants  has  not  merely 
supplied  their  own  individual  wants  and 
contributed  to  the  nation’s  wealth.  The 
attractions  of  the  Rhine  are  very  sensi¬ 
bly  increased  thereby,  and  thus  again 
the  presence  of  man  does  not  mar,  but 
complete  the  picture. 

Who  has  not  read  the  oft-told  legend 
of  the  Lorelei,  nor  dwelt  with  loving 
interest  upon  the  romantic  story  of  the 
Liebenstein  ?  The  still-enticing  rocks 
'of  the  former  are  beautiful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  The  mediaeval  siren’s  song 
were  needed  to  induce  one’s  admiration, 
and  yet  as  our  steamer  rounds  the  cliff, 
and  a  wierd  silence  falls  upon  one  and 
all,  I  can  understand,  with  Heine,  the 
dangerous  spell  of  such  a  “  wiindersame, 
gewaltige  melodie.”  The  silvering  glo¬ 
ry  of  a  western  sun  rests  upon  the  sum¬ 
mit,  and  I  look  in  vain  for  the  white 
arms  and  gleaming  shoulders  of  the 
golden-haired  Lorelei. 

But  although  this  far-famed  German 
nymph  no  longer  now  entices  the  mari¬ 
ners  of  the  Rhine,  we  were  favored  with 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Loreleis  of  the  nineteenth  century  en¬ 
slave  their  devotees.  A  short  distance 
below  Bingen  a  young  couple  came  on 
board  and  continued  with  us  until  our 
steamer  touched  at  Coblentz.  They 
took  seats  near  us  and  a  few  moments’ 
observation  revealed  their  secret.  They 
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were  betrothed.  This  relation,  which 
so-called  society  holds  so  lightly  in 
America,  is  of  significance  in  Germany, 
where  the  banns  are  still  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  pastor,  after  which  a 
certain  amount  of  intimacy  is  expected 
and  allowed.  A  blue-eyed  Saxon  beau¬ 
ty  of  graceful  form  and  carriage,  a  lover 
almost  as  homely  as  she  was  beautiful, 
a  little  hand  resting  confidingly  in  his 
whilst  they  talked  of  the  river  and  them¬ 
selves,  her  unconfined  flaxen  hair  yield¬ 
ing  to  every  breeze — I  could  not  help 
wishing  for  “Tony,”  the  artist  of  our 
class  in  college.  But  Ssegerstown,  alas, 
was  well-nigh  four  thousand  miles  from 
this  picture. 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  we  again 
reached  Bonn.  The  grounds  of  our 
hotel  ran  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine  in  a  succession  of  lovely  terraces 
and  parterres  of  bloom.  As  we  strolled 
along  here  the  sound  of  sweet  music 
reached  our  ears.  A  few  steps  brought 
us  to  the  concert  garden  of  Bonn.  AVe 
will  enter,  if  you  please.  In  the  centre 
of  a  well-kept,  tree-shaded,  garden — 
about  an  acre  in  extent — an  orchestra 
of  some  ability  reveals  the  source  of  the 
music  above  referred  to.  Around  and 
about,  at  little  tables  under  the  trees, 
men,  women  and  children  are  seated  in 
evident  enjoyment.  Here  are  fathers 
and  daughters,  husbands  and  wives,  en¬ 
tire  families,  young  and  old,  professors, 
clergymen,  and  mechanics.  Some  are 
drinking  coffee,  some  wine,  others  in  the 
majority — beer.  Each  little  group 

maintains  its  individuality.  There  is  no  ! 
commotion,  no  noise.  Conversation 
itself  is  carried  forward  in  subdued  tones. 
And,  except  on  the  part  of  three  or  four 
University  students,  there  will  in  all 
probability  be  no  intemperance.  The ! 
strains  of  Beethoven  and  Meyerbeer ! 
steal  across  the  lawn  and  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  gently-rolling  waters  of  the 
Bhine.  AVhat  now  shall  I  say  of  all 
this?  Well,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  let 
the  readers  of  the  “  Guardian”  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves.  But  remember, 
please,  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Germany. 
Do  not  on  the  one  hand  grow  unduly 
enthusiastic,  nor  on  the  other  criticise 
too  harshly.  There  are  questions  of 
morality — I  use  the  word  in  its  literal 
sense — and  expediency  concerning  which 
the  wisest  and  best  of  Christians  need 
not  necessarily  agree. 


Syria’s  Leper  Cleansed. 


2  KINGS  V. 


In  ancient  days  in  Syria  lived 
A  man  of  great  renown, 
lie  with  the  king  in  favor  stood, 

And  could  from  him  whate’er  he  would 
Obtain  to  half  his  crown. 

Deliverance  for  the  king  he’d  wrought 
From  many  deadly  foes. 

The  greatest  valor  he  displayed, 

Nor  once  his  trust  in  least  betrayed  ; 

And  hence  to  fame  arose. 

Beyond  the  common  lot  of  men 
He  still  was  sore  distressed. 

The  dread  disease  of  leprosy 
In  a  most  virulent  degree 
His  body  much  oppressed. 

In  various  ways  it  had  been  sought 
The  foul  disease  remove. 

It  mattered  not  what  cure  was  tried  ; 

Or,  with  what  care  it  was  applied  ; 

All  failed  effective  prove. 

A  little  captive  maiden  dwelt 
In  his  own  family, 

Who  from  Samaria  had  been  brought, 
’Mid  battles  with  that  people  fought, 

The  spoil  of  victory. 

Much  sympathy  for  him  she  felt, 

And  wished  he  might  be  healed. 

She  knew  a  prophet  of  wide  fame, 

Who,  in  the  land  from  which  she  came, 
Great  power  to  heal  revealed. 

One  day  she  to  her  mistress  said, 

As  her  she  would  console  : 

‘‘  Would  God  !  my  lord  could  only  see 
This  prophet ;  for  most  surely  he 
Would  be  by  him  made  whole.” 

These  tidings  to  the  king  were  brought, 
Who  sought  his  aid  to  lend  : 

“  Let  Naatnan  to  Israel  go, 

And  to  its  king  the  letter  show, 

Which  I  with  him  shall  send.” 

Most  faithful  to  his  master’s  will 
At  once  he  started  out 
And  took  with  him  a  retinue 
Of  servants,  who  all  things  should  do, 
The  end  to  bring  about. 

He  also  treasures  with  him  bore, 

Of  garments,  silver,  gold, 

To  meet  their  wants  as  they  arise, 

And  do  whate’er  should  seem  most  wise, 
As  things  to  them  unfold. 

When  they  had  come  to  Israel’s  king, 
They  him  the  letter  gave. 

To  them  he  great  surprise  expressed, 

That  he  should  thus  have  been  addressed, 
As  though  he  life  could  save. 
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e‘  ’Tis  God  alone  possesses  power 
To  kill  and  make  alive  !” 

He  said,  and  sought  his  clothes  to  rend. 
u  Assuredly  he  must  intend 
Me  of  my  throne  deprive.” 

When,  in  some  way,  the  prophet  learned 
The  king’s  perplexity, 

To  him  at  once  this  word  he  sent  : 

<£  Why  hast  thou  thus  thy  garments  rent, 
Send  him  direct  to  me  ; 

And  this  great  truth  he  shall  be  taught, 

To  him  unknown  before, 

That  not  by  means  of  magic  rod, 

But  through  His  prophet,  Israel’s  God 
Can  him  to  health  restore.” 

Obedient  to  the  king’s  command, 

He  to  the  prophet  went; 

And,  in  a  chariot  at  his  door, 

Began  from  him  the  help  implore, 

For  which  he  there  was  sent. 

Elisha,  through  a  messenger, 

Told  him  what  he  should  do  : 

Go,  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times  ; 

If  thou  do  this,  in  these  fair  climes, 

Thy  flesh  thou  shalt  renew.” 

This  message  was  not  well  received, 

As  Naaman  had  thought 
The  prophet  would  have  there  appeared, 
And  by  some  special  potent  weird, 

The  cure  himself  have  wrought. 

“  Do  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 

Damascus  streams  renowned, 

Surpass  the  streams  of  Israel  ? 

May  I  not  wash  in  them  as  well, 

And  be  by  them  made  sound  ?” 

These  words  he  spake;  then  turned  away 
With  angry  feelings  filled. 

His  servants  interposed  and  plead  : 

Had  some  great  thing  on  him  been  laid 
Would  he  not  do  as  willed  ? 

Much  more  should  he,  when  he  is  told. 
To  wash,  and  thus  be  clean, 

Most  cheerfully  the  voice  obey, 

And  learn  in  this  most  simple  way. 

What  words  prophetic  mean. 

His  servants  thus  o’er  him  prevailed, 

And  from  his  purpose  turned. 

As  by  the  prophet  he  was  told, 

Sev’n  times  himself  in  Jordan  rolled, 

And  healing  virtue  learned. 

Amazed  and  also  much  rejoiced 
At  what  had  taken  place, 

He,  to  the  man  of  God  returned, 

Whom  he’d  before  most  proudly  spurned, 
And  sought  to  see  his  face. 

He  stood  before  him  with  his  men. 

And  there  aloud  proclaimed  : 

There  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth, 

E’en  in  the  land  of  his  own  birth. 

Save  Him  in  Israel  famed. 


A  present  he  desired  to  give 
The  prophet,  and  believed 
He  would  from  him  accept  the  same, 
With  further  blessings  on  his  name, 
Besides  what  he’d  received. 

The  prophet,  with  great  emphasis, 

The  gift  receive  declined, 

And  though  again  most  strongly  urged, 
Still  not  in  least  had  he  diverged 
From  his  first  state  of  mind. 

Some  earth  to  bear  from  Israel  home, 
He  then  permission  craved, 

From  which  he  might  an  altar  make, 

So  that  the  God  he’d  ne’er  forsake, 
Who  him  from  death  had  saved. 

With  greatest  cheer  this  favor  was 
To  him  and  his  allowed. 

The  prophet  bid  him  il  Go  in  peace  !” 
And  still  in  wisdom’s  ways  increase, 
Amid  the  worldly  proud. 

Most  truly  great  the  blessings  were, 

On  Syria’s  son  conferred. 

But  greater  blessings  still  than  they, 
Belong  to  those  who  God  obey 
In  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

Sin’s  lepr-osy  far  exceeds, 

In  virulence  and  force 
That,  which  had  Naaman  assailed, 

And  for  whose  cure  no  means  availed 
Outside  prophetic  source. 

It,  like  a  venomous  disease, 

Our  vital  parts  affects. 

The  body  it  deprives  of  health, 

And  creeping  o’er  the  soul  by  stealth, 
Death  into  it  injects. 

One  only  remedy  for  it 
Can  any  where  be  found. 

’Tis  Jesus’  blood  alone  can  purge 
The  soul  from  sin’s  polluting  scourge; 
Such  grace  does  here  abound. 

This  fountain  open  is  to  all 
Who  will  to  it  repair. 

Full  virtue,  they  in  it  shall  find 
To  heal  disease  of  vilest  kind? 

And  all  its  blessings  share. 

Oh  that  we  could  on  all  prevail, 

Its  healing  virtues  test, 

Who  in  their  sins  are  perishing  ! 

No  merit  need  they  with  them  bring, 
With  Jesus’  merits  blest. 

How  anxious,  also,  should  all  be, 

Like  Syria’s  captive  maid, 

That  others  may  the  blessings  know 
Which  from  this  gracious  fountain  flow, 
In  house  of  David  laid  ! 

Let  all  then  ever  cheerful  raise 
The  kind  inviting  voice, 

That  sinners,  who  their  danger  see, 

May  be  induced  to  Jesus  flee, 

And  in  His  grace  rejoice. 
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Soon  would  God’s  glory  fill  the  world, 

As  waters  do  the  sea, 

Should  all  the  dear  Redeemer’s  friends, 
For  past  remissness  make  amends, 

And  henceforth  active  be. 

Oh  !  that  the  Spirit  of  our  God 
On  all  our  hearts  were  shed, 

That  saints  their  duties  may  discern, 

And  sinners  from  their  errors  turn, 

And  be  to  Jesus  led ! 

S.  R.  F. 


Downfall  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  following  article  is  republished 
from  the  June  number  of  the  Guardian 
of  1866.  At  the  time  Napoleon  III. 
was  still  in  his  power  as  Emperor  of 
France.  We  have  little  faith  in  the 
prophecies  of  modern  Seers,  and  yet  we 
canuot  deny  that  the  following  calcula¬ 
tions  were  singularly  verified.  In  the 
Summer  of  1869  King  William  of 
Prussia  was  accosted  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  France  as  he  strolled  along  the 
shaded  walks  of  Ems.  Tnen  and  there 
he  gave  France  an  answer  which  in  a 
few  days  set  the  armies  of  both  nations 
by  the  throat.  On  September  3,  1870, 
Napoleon  III.  surrendered  at  Sedan, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Wilhelmslohe 
as  a  dethroned  prisoner.  Thus  he  ended 
his  imperial  career  in  “  the  fatal  1869.” 

(Ed.  Guardian. 


Some  one,  curious  in  the  statistics  of 
fatality,  has  been  making  calculations 
to  show  that  Napoleon  III  will  come  to 
his  downfall  in  1869.  The  calculations 
are  founded  on  some  very  odd  coinci¬ 
dences  of  dates  which  we  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain.  In  the  first  place,  they  take  the 
dates  of  the  principal  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Queen, 
which  they  group  together  so  as  to  sum 
up  1848,  the  year  of  his  downfall.  Thus, 
Louis  Philippe  was  born  in  1773  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1830.  Now  to 
1830  add  separately  the  figures  1,  7,  7, 
3,  of  his  birth  date,  and  they  make  1848, 
thus:  1830,  and  1  and  7  and  7  and  3 
make  1848.  The  same  result  is  reached 
if  we  take  the  year  of  his  marriage. 
That  event  occurred  in  1809  and  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1830  and 
1  and  8  and  0  and  9  make  1848. 
Again,  if  we  take  the  date  of  his  Queen’s 


birth  1782  and  go  through  the  same 
process — 1830  and  1  and  7  and  8  and  2 
we  arrive  at  the  same  fatal  year  1848, 
in  which  he  lost  his  throne. 

The  second  part  of  the  calculation  is 
this:  Napoleon  III.  was  born  in  1808, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  1852.  Now 
if  we  start  with  1852,  and  the  separate 
figures  in  his  birth  year,  we  come  to 
1869 — for  1852  and  1  and  8  and  0  and 
8  make  1869.  So,  too,  of  his  Empress. 
Eugenie  was  born  in  1826.  Taking  the 
date  of  his  ascent  to  the  throne  in  1852 
aud  adding  the  separate  figures  of  his 
marriage  year,  and  it  still  points  to 
1869.  Thus,  1852  aud  1  and  8  and  5 
and  3  make  1869.  In  fact,  these  French 
historical  dates  are  full  of  such  curious 
indications.  Robespierre  fell  in  1794. 
Taking  that  date  and  adding  the  sepa¬ 
rate  figures  of  it  as  above,  and  we  have 
1794 — and  1  and  7  and  9  and  4 — mak¬ 
ing  the  date  of  Napoleon’s  fall,  1815. 
Pursuing  the  same  method,  we  take 
1815  and  1  and  8  and  1  and  5  making 
1830,  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Charles  X. 
Going  on  to  1848  the  date  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  downfall,  and  we  find  that 
1848  and  1  and  8  and  4  aud  8  brings 
us  once  more  to  the  fatal  1869. 

But  there  is  still  another  fatality 
attending  these  French  dynasties,  which 
is  put  in  this  form :  Seventeen  years 
wa3  the  limit  of  the  supremacy  of  Napo¬ 
leon  I. ;  seventeen  years  the  restored 
Bourbons  reigned;  seventeen  years 
Louis  Philippe  occupied  the  throne; 
and  the  same  seventeen  years  being 
accorded  to  Napoleon  III.,  it  carries 
him  to  the  same  fatal  1S69  as  the  end 
of  his  career.  And  this  fatal  seventeen 
is  also  produced  by  strange  coincidences. 
Taking  the  figures  iu  the  year  of  his 
birth,  1808,  aud  adding  them  up  thus, 
1  and  8  aud  0  and  8,  and  they  sum  up 
17  ;  taking  the  figures  in  the  year  of 
his  Empress'  birth,  1826,  and  adding 
them,  1  and  8  and  2  and  6,  and  they 
also  make  17  ;  then  taking  the  figures 
in  the  year  of  his  marriage,  1853, 1  and 
and  8  and  5  and  3,  aud  they  likewise 
foot  up  17. 


Here  is  encouragement  to  persever¬ 
ance,  that  Jesus  our  Head  is  already  in 
Heaven  ;  and  if  the  head  be  above  water, 
the  body  cannot  drown. 
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Bil!  and  Joe. 

Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by — 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 

And  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew — 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago, 

When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  title  trail, 

Proud  as  a  cockerel’s  rainbow  tail; 

And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tam  O’Shanter’s  luckless  mare; 

To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You’ve  won  the  great  world’s  envied  prize, 
And  grand  you  look  in  the  people’s  eyes, 
With  H  O  N,  and  L  L  D., 

In  big  brave  letters  fair  to  see, 

Your  fist  old  fellow  !  off  they  go  ! 

Iiow  are  you,  Bill !  How  are  you,  Joe! 

You’ve  worn  the  judge’s  ermined  robe; 
You’ve  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe ; 
You’ve  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain; 
You’ve  made  the  dead  past  live  again  ; 

The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will, 

But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  stare  and  say, 

“  See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray, 

They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens, 

Mad  poor  old  boys !  That’s  what  it  means.” 
And  shake  their  heads  ;  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe. 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 

While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side ; 

How  Joe,  in  spite  of  Time’s  disguise, 

Finds  the  old  school-mate  in  his  eyes, 

Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame  ? 

A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame  ; 

A  giddy  whirlwind’s  fickle  gust, 

That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill  and  which  was  Joe  ? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 
While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go, 

How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show ! 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill ; 

’Tis  poor  old  Joe’s  “  God  bless  you,  Bill !’’ 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  please  our  mortal  ears, 

In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song, 

For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, 

Just  whisper  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill  and  that  was  Joe. 

No  matter;  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear; 

When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say  ? 
Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still, 

Hie  J  \.cet  Joe,  Hic  Jacet  Bill. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Literary  Value  of  the  Bible. 

Doubtless  there  are  among  our  read¬ 
ers  those  who  would  form  a  correct  lit¬ 
erary  taste.  Such  a  taste  guards  the 
mind,  as  a  healthy  appetite  does  the 
body.  It  instinctively  rejects,  as  the 
appetite  doe3  unwholesome  food,  poor 
books,  and  takes  to  good  ones.  Richard 
Grant  White  gives  this  personal  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  value  of  the  Bible  in 
forming  a  literary  taste  that  discerns 
between  the  evil  and  the  good.  He 
says  : 

“  I  had  been  brought  up  on  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  which  I  had  read  until  even  at  this 
day  I  know  it  better  than  I  know  any 
other  book  ;  and  this  with  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ’  and  the  Waverly  novels,  both 
of  which  I  read  over  and  over  again, 
had  made  poor  books  distasteful  to  me 
and  awakened  in  me  a  greed  for  the 
good,  for  which  good  fortune  of  my 
boyhood  I  cannot  be  too  grateful.” 

One  reason  why  the  Bible  has  so 
great  literary  value  is  that  its  style  is 
both  simple  and  strong.  Coleridge,  a 
good  critic  of  style,  though  he  did  not 
always  heed  his  own  criticisms,  thought 
it  a  kind  of  providence  that  the  Bible 
was  translated  about  the  time  when  the 
English  language  had  its  greatest 
strength.  Any  one  may  see  for  himself 
this  simplicity  and  strength  by  compar¬ 
ing  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  with  the 
leading  article  in  a  good  newspaper. 
The  contrast  will  teach  him  how  much 
the  modern  style  of  writing  has  lost  by 
sacrificing  simplicity  and  strength  for 
the  sake  of  making,  what  Goldsmith 
told  Johnson  he  would  do  if  he  were  to 
write  a  book  about  animals,  “all  the 
little  fishes  talk  like  whales.” 


— Dean  Stanley,  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  years  ago,  remarked  to  his  wife, 
it  is  said,  that  the  people  had  gazed  in¬ 
tently  at  him  while  he  preached  his 
morning  sermon.  “  How  could  they 
help  it,  my  dear,”  she  replied,  “when 
one  of  your  gloves  was  on  the  top  of 
your  head  all  the  time?”  The  good 
dean  makes  no  gestures  while  he 
preaches,  and  stands  quite  still,  so  that 
the  glove,  which  it  seems  had  fallen 
from  his  hat  to  his  head,  remained 
there  during  the  entire  discourse. 
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Dp.  Franklin’s  Letter. 


In  his  younger  years  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  was  somewhat  skeptical  in  his  views 
of  Christianity,  but  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  so  occupied  with  his  philo¬ 
sophical  and  other  useful  pursuits  that 
he  never  devoted  to  it  his  whole  power 
of  investigation.  In  his  riper  years  he 
was  better  inclined  to  religious  thoughts. 
Mr.  Weems,  in  his  life  of  Franklin,  gives 
a  great  many  illustrations  of  this.  He 
says:  “  What  but  that  religion  which 
teaches ‘the  price  of  truth’  could  have 
made  him  so  penitent  for  having  said 
anything  in  his  youthful  days  against 
revelation?  And  while  the  popular  in¬ 
fidels  of  Europe  were  so  fond  of  filling 
the  world  with  their  books  against 
Christ,  that  they  might,  as  one  of  them 
said,  ‘crush  the  wretch,’  what  but  a 
hearty  esteem  for  him  could  have  led 
Franklin  to  write  the  following  reproof 
of  a  gentleman  who,  having  written  a 
pamphlet  against  Christianity,  sent  it  to 
him,  requesting  his  opinion  of  it?”  The 
following  is  Franklin’s  reply: 

Sir: — I  have  read  your  manuscript 
with  some  attention.  By  the  argument 
it  contains  against  a  particular  provi¬ 
dence,  although  you  allow  a  general 
providence,  you  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religion;  for  without  the  belief  of 
a  Providence  that  takes  cognizance  of, 
guards,  and  guides,  and  may  favor  par¬ 
ticular  persons,  there  is  no  motive  to 
worship  a  deity,  to  fear  its  displeasure, 
or  to  pray  for  its  protection.  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  your  princi¬ 
ples,  though  you  seem  to  desire  it.  At 
present  I  shall  only  give  you  my  opinion, 
that,  though  your  reasonings  are  subtle, 
and  may  prevail  with  some  readers,  you 
will  not  succeed  so  as  to  change  the 
general  sentiments  of  mankind  on  that 
subject;  and  the  consequence  of  printing 
this  piece  will  be  a  great  deal  of  odium 
drawn  upon  yourself — mischief  to  you 
and  no  benefit  to  others.  “  He  that  spits 
against  the  wind  spits  in  his  own  face.” 

But  were  you  to  succeed,  do  you  im¬ 
agine  any  good  will  be  done  by  it?  You 
yourself  may  find  it  easy  to  lead  a  virtu¬ 
ous  life  without  the  assistance  afforded 
by  religion;  you,  having  a  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  advantage  of  virtue  and 
the  disadvantage  of  vice,  possessing  a 
strength  of  resolution  sufficient  to  enable 
18 


you  to  resist  common  temptations.  But 
think  how  great  a  portion  of  mankind 
consists  of  ignorant  men  and  women,  and 
of  inexperienced,  inconsiderate  youth  of 
both  sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives 
of  religion  to  restrain  them  from  vice, 
support  their  virtue,  and  retain  them  in 
the  practice  of  it  till  it  becomes  habitual, 
which  is  the  greatest  point  of  its  security. 

And,  perhaps,  you  are  indebted  to  her 
original,  that  is  your  religious  education, 
for  the  habits  of  virtue  noon  which  you 
now  justly  value  yourself.  You  might 
easily  display  your  excellent  talents  of 
reasoning  upon  a  less  hazardous  subject, 
and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most 
distinguished  authors;  for  among  us  it 
is  not  necessary,  as  among  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  that  a  youth,  to  be  raised  into  the 
company  of  men,  should  prove  his  man¬ 
hood  by  beating  his  mother.  I  would 
advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt 
unchaining  the  tiger,  but  to  burn  this 
piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other  per¬ 
son ;  whereby  you  will  save  yourself  a 
great  deal  of  mortification  from  the 
enemies  it  may  make  against  you,  and, 
perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  regret  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

If  men  are  so  wicked  with  religion, 
what  would  they  be  without  it?  *1  intend 
this  letter  itself  as  a  proof  of  my  friend¬ 
ship,  and,  therefore,  add  no  professions 
to  it,  but  subscribe  myself  simply  yours. 

B.  Franklin. 

It  is  believed  that  Paine  was  the  writer 
addressed,  and  that  Franklin’s  cogent 
reasons  deferred  the  work  until  after  his 
death.  While  Paine  subsequently  was 
among  the  more  violent  French  infidels, 
and  after  suffering  imprisonment  from 
them,  he  issued  the  book  which,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  was  then  written,  but  may  have 
been  prepared  in  whole  or  in  pare  years 
previous. —  0.  N.  Worden. 

— A  Glasgow  minister  was  recently 
called  in  to  see  a  man  who  was  very  ill. 
After  finishing  his  visit,  as  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  house,  he  said  to  the  man’s  wife, 
“  My  good  woman,  do  you  not  go  to  any 
church  at  all?”  “Oh,  yes.  sir,  we 
gang  to  the  Barony  Kirk.  ”  “  Then 

why  in  the  world  did  you  send  for  me  ? 
Why  didn’t  you  send  for  Dr.  Made  >d  ?  ” 
“Na,  na,  deed  no;  we  wadna  risk  him. 
Do  ye  ken  it’s  a  dangerous  case  of 
typhus?” 
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Our  Book  Table. 


Around  the  World  with  General 
Grant.  By  John  Russell  Young. 
American  News  Company,  New  York, 
and  907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Parts  I.,  II.,  IIP,  IV. 

This  promises  to  be  a  work  of  unusual 
interest.  The  author,  traveling  with 
Ex-President  Grant  through  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  enjoyed  rare  advan¬ 
tages  of  studying  the  civil,  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  leading  cities  and 
nations  of  the  world.  His  descriptions 
of  General  Grant’s  receptions  by  the 
different  municipal  and  national  author¬ 
ities  of  the  earth  are  very  graphic.  The 
work  possesses  a  freshness  and  novelty 
not  found  in  ordinary  books  of  travel. 
The  author  is  well  and  widely  known  as 
an  able  European  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  If  he  does  not 
equal  in  all  respects,  Johnson’s  Boswell 
or  Bismark’s  Busch,  he  reports  many 
interviews  and  conversations  between 
Grant  and  the  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  visited.  The  work  will  con¬ 
tain  800  fine  steel  eDgravings  prepared 
by  the  best  artist  and  engravers.  The 
entire  work  will  consist  of  twenty  parts, 
four  of  which  will  be  issued  every 
month.  The  whole  is  to  be  completed 
by  November  1.  It  is  sold  only  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  parts  will  be  delivered 
to  them  at  fifty  cents  each.  Or  it  will 
be  furnished  to  them  bound  in  different 
styles,  as  desired. 

Jonas  King:  Missionary  to  Syria  and 
Greece.  By  F.  E.  H.  H.  Pp.  372. 
Price  $1.50. 

The  Glorious  Sufficiency  of 
Christ.  By  Rev.  Cornelius  Tyree, 
D  D.,  Liberty,  Pa.  Pp.  116.  Price 
60  cent3. 

The  Bridal  Souvenir.  Compiled  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Cutler,  author  of  “  The 
Name  above  every  Name,”  etc.  Pp.  62. 
Price  60  cents.  American  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  Jonas  King  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  founder  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  Modern  Greece.  For  nearly  50  years 
he  labored  as  a  foreign  missionary;  forty 
of  these  years  he  spent  in  Athens.  Mar- 
ritd  to  a  Christian  lady  of  Greece,  Miss 
Annetta  Aspasia  Menzous,  he  could  the 
more  readily  identify  himself  with  the 


fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  country. 
In  his  earlier  labors  he  passed  through 
perilous  persecutions,  in  which  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  Greek  wife  shielded  him 
against  many  a  danger. 

Th  is  volume  does  not  simply  give  us 
the  biography  of  an  individual,  but  a 
life-like  sketch  of  the  missionary  work 
in  Greece  during  a  period  of  forty  years. 
To  the  mind  of  a  child  of  God  it  he  s  all 
the  fascination  of  a  romance,  with  none 
of  its  faults, 

Such  a  constant  walking  by  faith, 
laying  foundations  amid  danger  and 
darkness,  hoping  against  hope,  loving 
these  who  hate  him,  and  suffering  for 
those  who  despise  him — the  study  of 
such  a  life  is  a  new  inspiration  to  the 
heart  of  a  believer.  We  expect  to  give 
a  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
eminently  good  man,  in  a  later  number 
of  the  Guardian. 

The  Glorious  Sufficiency  of  Christ  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  practical  way  the  subject  of 
our  Saviour’s  all-sufficiency.  His  full¬ 
ness  of  light,  merit,  truth,  mercy, 
patience,  sanctifying  grace,  moral  and 
religious  excellence,  moral  beauty,  joy 
to  render  us  happv,  consolation  in  afflic¬ 
tion,  power  to  deliver  and  protect,  wis¬ 
dom  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  soul, 
and  glory.  These  several  points  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style. 

The  Bridal  Souvenir  contains  many 
choice  selections  from  standard  authors, 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
married  life,  and  furnishes  apt  reading 
to  persons  who  wish  to  make  their  state 
of  wedlock  one  of  permanent  happiness. 
The  book  is  very  finely  gotten  up;  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  style  of  printing 
the  binding,  the  marriage  certificate  no 
less  than  the  contents,  make  it  a  suita¬ 
ble  Bridal  Souvenir. 


The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who,  having 
got  into  a  passion,  was  told  by  bis  mother 
to  go  to  God  for  forgiveness.  She  heard 
him  say,  in  his  childish  way,  never  to  be 
angry  again  ;  and  he  added,  “  Lord, 
make  ma’s  temper  better  too.”  This 
simple  prayer  speaks  volumes  to  parents. 
Do  we  govern  the  children  with  such 
kindly  word0,  such  pleasant  tones,  such 
a  loving  spirit  that  we  can  then  and 
there  ask  God’s  blessing  upon  your 
work  ?’’ — Congegationalist. 
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A  Truthful  Hero.  his  sums.  He  must  have  felt  tha1 

-  every  eye  was  upon  him  in  admiration? 

Master  Walters  had  been  much  an-  for  the  smallest  scholars  could  appreci- 
noyed  by  some  one  of  his  scholars  ate  the  moral  courage  ( f  such  an  action. 
whistling  in  school.  Whenever  he  called  Charles  grew  up,  and  became  a  de- 
a  boy  to  account  for  such  a  disturbance,  voted,  consistent  Christian.  Let  all  our 
he  would  plead  that  it  was  unintentional  readers  imitate  his  noble,  heroic  con- 
— “he  forgot  all  about  where  he  was.”  duct. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

This  became  so  frequent  that  the  master  _ _ 

threatened  a  severe  punishment  to  the 

next  ( ffender.  Sailor  Ben’s  Silver  Purse. 

The  next  day,  when  the  room  was  un-  - 

usually  quiet,  a  loud,  sharp  whistle  For  two  years  had  sailor  Ben  been  off 
broke  the  stillness.  Everyone  asserted  on  the  sea.  Now  his  ship  touched  the 
that  it  was  a  certain  boy,  who  had  the  shore,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  joy. 
reputation  of  a  mischief-maker  and  a  When  he  3aid  good-bye  to  his  mother, 
liar.  He  was  called  up,  and,  though  he  was  a  wild,  careless  boy  ;  but  in  the 
with  a  somewhat  stubborn  look  he  de-  rough  days  and  nights  on  the  water,  he 
nied  it  again  and  again,  was  commanded  had  learned  not  only  to  love  his  mother 
to  hold  out  his  hand.  At  this  instant  better,  but  to  love  and  serve  the  God  she 
a  slender  little  fellow,  not  more  than  loved.  So  he  longed  to  go  to  her  and 
seven  years  old,  came  out,  and  with  a  tell  her  of  this  joy. 
very  pale  but  decided  face,  held  out  his  Once  on  shore  he  hurried  to  buy  a 
haud,  saying  as  he  did  so,  with  the  clear  gift  for  her  ;  a  silver  purse  with  long  sil- 
and  firm  tone  of  a  hero —  ver  fringe,  and  into  it  he  counted 

“Mr.  Walters,  sir,  do  not  punish  him;  twenty  gold  dollars.  “I’ll  make  your 
I  whistled.  I  was  doing  a  long,  hard  heart  glad  in  more  ways  than  one, 
sum,  and  in  rubbing  out  another,  I  mother,”  he  said,  as  he  snapped  the 
rubbed  it  out  by  mistake,  and  spoiled  it  clasp  and  bounded  over  the  rocks  to  the 
all,  aud,  before  I  thought,  whistled  right  ship,  for  this  was  to  be  his  last  night  on 
out,  sir.  I  was  very  much  afraid,  but  I  board  for  many  months, 
could  not  sit  there  and  act  a  lie  when  I  In  his  haste  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
knew  who  was  to  blame.  You  may  fell  heavily,  bruising  his  head,  spraining 
cane  me,  sir,  as  you  said  you  should.”  his  wrist,  and  the  precious  purse  was 
And,  with  all  the  firmness  he  could  flung  out  of  hi9  hands,  down  out  of  sight 
command,  he  again  held  out  the  little  to  the  rocks  below.  Poor  Ben  !  Never 
hand,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  thinking  of  his  bruises  he  climbed  down, 
he  was  to  be  punished.  searching  for  his  treasure  till  the  night 

Mr.  Walters  was  much  affected,  closed  about  him,  then  slowly  with  an 
“Charles,”  said  he,  looking  at  the  erect  aching  heart  he  went  back  to  his  ship, 
form  of  the  delicate  child,  who  had  But  there  was  a  boy  whose  name  was 
made  such  a  conquest  over  his  natural  Aleck,  and  who  early  every  morniug 
timidity,  “I  would  not  strike  you  a  blow  swung  himself  down  among  the  rocks, 
lor  the  world.  No  one  here  doubts  that  to  hunt  for  the  eggs  the  sea  birds  leave 
you  spoke  the  truth ;  you  did  not  mean  in  their  nests  The  next  morning  he 
to  whistle.  You  have  been  a  truthful  caught  sight  of  sonn  thing  he  never  saw 
hero.”  before  in  any  nest,  aud  eagerly  grasped 

The  boy  went  back  to  his  seat  with  a  it.  It  is  Ben’s  silver  purse  !  No  more 
flushed  face,  and  quietly  went  on  with  eggs  for  Aleck  to-day  ;  but  with  his 
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treasure  safe  in  his  pocket,  he  climbs  up 
the  rope  to  show  his  riches  to  his  mother. 
Up  on  the  rocks  he  meets  sailor  Ben, 
with  limping  gait  and  anxious  face, 
searching  for  his  purse. 

“My  boy,  I’ll  give  you  the  brightest 
gold  dollar  you  ever  put  your  eyes  on, 
if  you’ll  find  the  purse  I  lost  here  last 
night.  It  was  for  my  old  mother.  It 
will  break  my  heart  to  go  home  without 
it!” 

For  a  minute  there  was  a  battle  fierce 
and  terrible  in  Aleck’s  heart.  Was  not 
the  purse  his?  He  had  found  it.  His 
mother  needed  the  gold  as  much  as  Ben’s 
mother ;  but  would  she  ever  touch  it  if 
she  knew  he  had  kept  it  from  its  right¬ 
ful  owner  ?  No,  he  knew  what  she 
would  bid  him  do,  and  laying  the  purse 
in  Ben’s  hands  he  gained  the  victory, 
the  battle  was  over. 

And  so  while  Ben  was  rattling  along 
in  the  coach,  happy  to  pour  into  his 
mother’s  lap  the  gold  he  had  saved  for 
her,  in  the  little  cottage  among  the  trees, 
Aleck  was  telling  his  mother  the  story 
of  his  temptation.  “Better  an  honest 
heart,  my  boy,  than  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  land.” — Child's  World. 


him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  does  some¬ 
thing  amiss,  do  not  be  cross  ;  oil  your 
voice  and  your 'words  with  the  oil  of 
love.” 

The  old  gentleman  went  home,  and  no 
harsh  or  ugly  words  were  ever  heard  in 
the  house  afterward.  Every  family 
should  have  a  bottle  full  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  oil,  for  every  family  is  liable  to 
have  a  creaking  hinge  in  the  shape  of  a 
fretful  disposition,  a  cross  temper,  a 
harsh  tone,  or  a  fault-finding  spirit. — 
Southern  Methodist. 


A  Great  Street  Preacher. 


Oil  Yourself  a  Little. 


Once  there  lived  an  old  gentleman 
in  a  large  house.  He  had  servants  and 
everything  he  wanted,  yet  he  was  not 
happy,  and  when  things  did  not  go  as 
he  wished  he  was  very  cross.  At  last  his 
servants  left  him.  Quite  out  of  temper, 
he  went  to  a  neighbor  with  the  story  of 
his  distress. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  his  neighbor, 
sagaciously,  “  it  would  be  well  enough 
for  you  to  oil  yourself  a  little,  my 
fdend.” 

“  To  oil  myself?” 

“Yes;  I  will  explain.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  the  doors  in  my  house 
creaked.  Nobody,  therefore,  liked  to 
go  in  or  out  of  it.  One  day  I  oiled  its 
hinges,  and  it  has  been  constantly  used 
ever  since.” 

“  So  you  think,  then,  that  I’m  like  a 
creaking  door,”  cried  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  ;  “  how  do  you  want  me  to  oil  my¬ 
self?” 

“  That’s  an  easy  matter,”  said  the 
neighbor.  “  Go  home  and  engage  a 
servant,  and  when  he  does  right  praise 


Archbishop  Leighton,  returning  home 
one  morning,  was  asked  by  his  sister, 
“Have  you  been  hearing  a  sermon?” 
“  I’ve  met  a  sermon,”  'was  the  answer. 
The  sermon  he  had  met  was  a  corpse  on 
its  way  to  the  grave ;  the  preacher  was 
Death.  Great  street  preacher !  Nor 
laws  nor  penalties  can  silence  him.  No 
tramp  of  horses,  nor  rattling  of  carriages, 
nor  rush  and  din  of  crowded  streets  can 
drown  his  voice.  In  heathen,  pagan, 
and  Protestant  countries,  monarchies 
and  free  States,  in  town  and  country, 
the  solemn  pomp  of  his  discourse  is  go¬ 
ing  on. 

In  some  countries  a  man  is  imprisoned 
for  even  dropping  a  tract.  But  what 
prison  will  hold  this  awful  preacher  ? 
What  chains  will  bind  him?  He  lifts 
up  his  voice  in  the  very  presence  of  ty¬ 
rants,  and  laughs  at  their  threats.  He 
walks  unobstructed  through  the  midst 
of  their  guards,  and  delivers  the  mes¬ 
sages  which  trouble  their  security  and 
embitter  their  pleasures.  If  we  do  not 
meet  his  sermons,  still  we  cannot  escape 
them.  He  comes  to  our  abodes,  and, 
taking  the  dearest  objects  of  our  love  as 
his  text — what  sermons  does  he  deliver 
to  us  ? 

His  oft-repeated  sermons  still  enforce 
the  same  doctrine,  still  press  upon  us  the 
same  exhortation.  “  Surely  every  man 
walketh  in  a  vain  show.  Surely  they 
are  disquieted  in  vain.  Here  there  is 
no  continuing  city.  Why  are  you  la¬ 
boring  for  that  which  I  will  presently 
take  from  you  and  give  to  another  ? 
Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  thy  God.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


SEPTEMBER  7.  EESSON  XXXVI.  1879. 


Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xi.  1-9. 

THE  SUBJECT. — THE  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES. 


1.  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language, 
and  of  one  speech. 

2.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed 
from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar  ;  and  they  dwelt  there. 

3.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let 
us  make  brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly. 
And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had 
they  for  mortar. 

4.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. 

5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city 
and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men 
builded. 


6.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  the  people  is 
one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this 
they  begin  to  do:  and  now  nothing  will  be 
restrained  from  them,  which  they  have  im¬ 
agined  to  do. 

7.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound 
their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand 
one  another’s  speech. 

8.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and 
they  left  otf  to  build  the  city. 

9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ; 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  the  earth  :  and  from  thence  did 
the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  did  the  Ark  land  ?  Chap.  viii.  4. 
Where  was  Ararat  ?  In  Armenia.  In  what 
valley  did  Noah  and  his  family  settle  ?  In  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  What  was  this  region 
afterwards  called  ?  Chaldea.  What  great  city 
was  built  in  this  country  ?  Babylon.  What 
great  Tower  was  erected  upon  it?  Babel. 
When  ?  One  hundred  years  after  the  Flood. 

Verse  1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Language  and  Speech  ?  The  former  is  the 
ToDgue,  the  latter  is  the  mode  of  pronunciation 
— like  the  German  and  its  dialects.  What  Lan¬ 
guage  was  this  primitive  one  ?  The  old  Hebrew. 
How  long  was  this  the  sole  language? — 1757 
years. 

2.  What  direction  did  the  descendants  of 
Noah  journey?  Westward.  To  what  countries 
did  this  lead  them  ?  Assyria — Mesopotamia — 
beyond  the  Euphrates — Chaldea.  What  is  the 
land  here  called  ? 

3.  What  does  Go  to,  mean?  Come  now. 
Why  did  they  use  brick  f  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  stone.  What  is  slime  ?  Bitumen — 
a  substance  in  the  earth,  of  various  degrees  of 
consistency.  What  was  the  first  trade  we  read 
of  after  the  Flood?  Brickmaking. 

4.  What  city  was  this,  probably?  Babylon. 
What  was  the  Tower  for  ?  To  serve  as  a  cen¬ 
ter, — observatory,  and  fort.  What  does  the 
phrase  reach  unto  heaven,  mean  ?  Its  great 
height.  What  was  their  reason  for  building 
this  ?  To  create  a  home-feeling  and  prevent 
emigration. 

5.  How  did  the  Lord  come  down  ?  Through 
His  servants.  What  does  the  expression,  to 
see  the  city  and  the  tower ,  mean  ?  He  caused 
a  discussion  as  to  their  design. 


6.  Did  their  enterprise  please  God?  It  did 
not.  Why  not?  1.  It  was  against  His  original 
precept  given  to  Adam,  and  repeated  to  Noah, 
&c.  See  chaps,  i.  28;  ix.  1-2.  They  seem  to  have 
had  an  idolatrous  intention  too.  How  do  some 
read  the  saying — which  they  have  imagined  to 
do?  The  image- worship  which  they  will  do. 
How  do  these  read  the  phrase  in  verse  4 — whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven?  Whose  pinnacle 
may  be  for  the  heavenly  bodies.  How  then 
may  we  understand  the  saying — one  lan¬ 
guage  here  ?  Of  one  mind  to  establish  idola- 

!  try. 

7.  What  does  the  phrase — let  us  go  down — 
here  mean?  By  fire  or  wind,  to  destroy  their 
work.  What  does  confound  mean?  To  con¬ 
fuse.  How  could  this  be  done  ?  By  causing 
different  pronunciations  ;  by  attaching  different 
meanings  to  words ;  and  by  suggesting  misun¬ 
derstandings  among  the  workmen  and  de¬ 
signers. 

8-9.  What  was  the  end  ?  They  abandoned 
their  work.  What  does  Babel  mean  ?  Confu¬ 
sion.  Do  we  still  apply  this  word?  To  every 
scene  of  great  disorder. 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  Lesson?  1.  That 
the  human  race  was  one  in  origin  and  language. 
2.  That  the  variety  of  languages  resulted  from 
a  want  of  harmony.  In  heaven,  where  har¬ 
mony  reigns,  but  one  language  will  be  used, 
as  we  learn  from  the  day  of  Pentecost.  3.  That 
the  origin  of  Nations  originated  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  4.  That  God  can  make  the  wrath  of 
;  man  to  praise  Him,  (Ps.  lxxvi.  10). 

Finally,  mankind  will  b.come  one  again  in 
Christ,  (Gal.  iii.  28). 


CATECHISM. 


XXXIV.  Lord's  Day. 


5.  Commandment. — Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 


the  land  which  the  Lord 
thee. 


thy  God  giveth 
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Notes. — Noah  and  his  family  landed 
on  the  highest  mountain  in  Armenia — 
Ararat — and  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  river  Euphrates.  As  the  infant 
race  multiplied,  its  members  and  house¬ 
holds  settled  along  the  borders  until  they 
came  to  the  plain  of  Sbinar,  a  very  fer¬ 
tile  region.  This  country  was  afterwards 
called  Chaldsea,  the  capital  city  of  which 
was  Babylon.  Here  the  famous  Tower 
of  Babel  was  built,  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  Flood. 

Verse  1.  One  language — one  speech. 
As  the  human  race  started  in  the  single 
family  of  Adam,  and  then  once  more  in 
that  of  Noah,  there  was  but  one  lan¬ 
guage. ,  or  tongue,  and  but  one  speech, 
or  mode  of  pronouncing — dialect.  This 
was  the  old,  original  Hebrew — used 
1757  years. 

Verse  2.  As  they  journeyed  from  the 
East.  This  means  westward,  towards 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea,  and 
beyond  the  Euphrates — here  called  the 
land  of  Shinar.  Because  of  its  water  and 
great  fertility  of  soil,  they  dwelt,  or  set¬ 
tled  here. 

Verse  3  Go  to.  This  is  a  phrase 
no  longer  in  frequent  use.  AVe  say, 
Come  now.  As  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
stone,  brick  was  used  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  Slime  was  what  we  now  call 
“bitumen” — a  substance  found  in  the 
earth  of  various  degrees  of  consistency, 
from  a  watery  fluid  to  pitch.  Brick¬ 
making  was  the  first  trade  we  read  of, 
after  the  Flood. 

Verse  4.  A  City  and  a  Tower.  This 
city  was  probably  young  Babylon.  They 
liked  the  situation  and  intended  to  con¬ 
gregate  in  a  large  community.  The 
tower  was  to  serve  as  a  grand  rallying 
center,  from  which  observation  could  be 
made  abroad,  and  which  might  answer 
for  an  arsenal,  or  fort,  in  civil  discord 
and  riot.  The  saying — whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven — shows  that  it  was  a 
high  tower.  And  let  us  make  us  a  name. 
They  felt  the  sense  of  pride  because  of 
their  prosperity,  increase  and  power. 
Lest  we  be  scattered  abroad.  The  desire 
to  emigrate  and  wander  may  have 
moved  some  clans  or  households.  This 
the  rulers  or  chiefs  intended  to  check. 
By  building  largely  now,  employment 
was  afforded  to  all,  wages  were  earned 
and  the  spirit  of  home  pride  was  fos¬ 
tered. 


Verse  5.  The  Lord  came  down  to  see 
the  city  and  the  tower.  This  tells  us  that 
God  caused  the  plan  to  be  discussed  and 
examined.  This  was  likely  done  by  the 
more  thoughtful  and  wise  men  of  that 
day.  God  moved  them  to  protest  against 
their  design,  as  one  which  would  miscarry 
and  end  in  a  failure.  “  Man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes,”  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  with  us. 

Verse  6.  And  now  nothing  will  be 
restrained  from  them,  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  The  enterprise  did  not 
please  God.  And  why  not?  For  two 
reasons: — 1.  It  was  against  God’s  origi¬ 
nal  plan.  To  Adam  and  to  Noah  He 
had  given  a  different  command.  “  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
eanh  and  subdue  it,”  was  said  to  the 
first  human  pair  (chap.  i.  28).  “  Be 

fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,”  was  repeated  to  Noah,  (chap.  ix. 
1).  Their  design  was  in  opposition  to 
His  original  and  fixed  precept. 

2.  Itseems  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  use  the  Tower  for  idolatrous  purposes. 
The  phrase  imagined  to  do — is  taken  by 
some,  to  read — from  the  image-worship 
which  they  will  do.  It  is  supposed  that 
an  image  was  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tower.  So  too,  the  phrase  in  verse 
4 — whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven — is 
read  also: — whose  pinnacle  may  be  for 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  this  view,  the 
Tower  was  to  be  a  Temple  to  the  Host 
of  Heaven.  Accordingly,  the  one  lan¬ 
guage  and  one  speech  (in  verses  1  and  6) 
is  interpreted  to  mean,  one  tongue  and 
one  worship — that  is — “the  people  are 
one  in  their  word  to  establish  a  universal 
system  of  idolatry.”  Both  views  may 
be  correct.  At  any  rate,  God  defeated 
their  plan  for  good  reasons. 

Verse  7.  Let  us  go  down.  A  Jewish 
legend  says,  fire  fell  from  heaven  and 
split  the  tower.  Another  tradition  says, 
the  winds  blew  it  over.  In  some  way 
the  disapprobation  of  the  counsels  of 
heaven  was  manifested.  And  to  prevent 
its  re-building,  it  was  ordered  to  confound 
their  language ,  that  they  may  not  under¬ 
stand  one  another's  speech.  This  was  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do  with  their  tongue 
in  that  day.  The  first  language  of  the 
Hebrews  was  a  very  simple  speech ; 
mostly  consisting  of  words  of  one  sylla¬ 
ble  ;  and  these  words  had  different  mean¬ 
ings  attached,  on  account  of  the  fewness 
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of  them.  Hence  to  confuse  the  thoughts 
of  men,  would  also  cause  them  t  >  attach 
different  ideas  and  meanings  to  them,  in 
different  minds.  Thus  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  would  arise  and  confusion  was  the 
result.  Perhaps  quarrels  and  conten¬ 
tions  arose,  too,  and  the  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  once  gone,  the  work  was  aban¬ 
doned.  We  will  quote  from  a  French 
poet,  to  make  plain  our  thought : — 

“Bring  me,’’  says  one,  “a  trowel;  quickly, 
quick  !” 

One  brings  him  up  a  hammer.  “  Hew  this 
brick.” 

Another  bids  and  then  they  cleave  a  tree. 

'"Make  fast  this  rope;”  and  then  they  let 
it  flee. 

One  calls  for  planks  ;  another  moj-tar  lacks; 

They  bear  the  first  a  stone;  the  last  an  axe. 

One  would  have  spikes ;  and  him  a  spade 
they  give. 

Another  asks  a  saw ,  and  gets  a  sieve. 

Thus  crossly  crost,  they  prate  and  point  in 
vain  ; 

What  one  hath  made  ;  another  mars  again. 

*  *  -5S-  *  # 

These  masons  then,  seeing  the  storm  arriv’d, 

Of  God’s  just  wrath,  all  weak  and  heart- 
depriv’d, 

Forsake  their  purpose  ;  and  like  frantic  fools, 

Scatter  their  stuff  and  cast  aside  their  tools. 

Verses  8-9.  Babel.  This  wrord 
means,  to  mingle — to  confound— to  de¬ 
stroy.  And  we  will  all  confess  that  its 
name  is  a  very  suitable  one.  Even  now, 
we  use  the  word,  whenever  we  would 
express  a  scene  of  disorder  and  confu¬ 
sion. 

It  is  also  called  the  Tower  of  Disper¬ 
sion,  from  the  scattej'ing  of  the  people. 

We  learn  something  valuable  from 
this  Lesson.  1.  That  as  the  human 
race  was  one  in  its  origin,  so  too,  was 
there  a  unity  of  Language,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  2.  This  variety  of  languages  in 
the  earth,  resulted  from  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
In  heaven,  where  all  is  harmony  and 
peace,  but  one  language  is  spoken.  Ou 
the  Lay  of  Pentecost  that  language  of 
Heaven  was  spoken,  and  all  understood 
it.  3.  We  see  how  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  originated.  From  the 
Tower  of  Babel  they  dispersed  abroad. 
ATo  other  record  has  ventured  to  tell  us 
of  this  phenomenon.  4.  We  see,  too, 
how  the  wrath  or  folly  of  men  can  be 
confounded  by  God,  and  ev^n  turned  to 
His  praise,  (Ps.  76  :  10).  From  an  evil 
design,  lie  brought  forth  a  grand  result. 


Luther  Taught  by  his  Wife. 

Great-souled  Martin  Luther  could 
believe  and  doubt  against  any  man  of 
his  time;  in  believing  he  could  excel 
the  angels,  and  in  horrible  thoughts  of 
doubting  he  could  almost  match  the 
devils.  Great-hearted  men  are  subject 
to  horrible  fits  of  faintness  and  despair 
unknown  to  minds  of  smaller  caliber. 
One  day  he  fell  so  low  in  spirit  that  his 
friends  were  frightened  at  what  he  might 
say  or  do.  Things  were  going  ill  with 
the  great  cause,  and  the  reformer  might, 
in  his  dreadful  condi  ion,  have  up-et 
everything.  So  his  friends  got  him  out 
of  the  way,  saying  to  them-elves,  “The 
man  must  be  alone;  his  brain  is  over¬ 
worked  ;  he  must  be  quiet.”  He  rested 
a  bit,  and  came  back  looking  as  gloomy 
and  sour  as  ever.  Rest  and  seclusion 
had  not  stilled  the  winds  nor  lulled  the 
waves.  Luther  was  still  in  a  storm,  and 
judged  that  the  good  cause  was  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

I  will  now  give  my  own  version  of 
the  method  adopted  for  the  great  man's 
cure  He  went  home,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  door  nobody  welcomed  him.  He 
entered  their  best  room,  and  there  sat 
Catherine,  his  wife,  all  dressed  in  black, 
weeping  as  from  a  death  in  the  house. 
By  her  side  lay  a  mourning  cloak,  such 
as  ladies  wear  at  funerals.  “  Ah.”  says 
he,  “Kate,  what  matters  now?  Is  the 
child  dead?”  She  shook  her  head  and 
said  the  little  ones  were  alive,  but  some¬ 
thing  much  worse  than  that  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Luther  cried,  “  On,  what  has 
befallen  us?  Tell  me  quick.  I  am  sad 
enough  as  it  is.  Tell  me  quick.”  “Good 
man,”  said  she,  “have  you  uot  heard? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  terrible  news  has 
not  reached  you?”  This  made  the 
reformer  the  more  inquisitive  and  ardent, 
and  he  pressed  to  be  immediately  fold 
of  the  cause  of  sorrow.  “  Why,”  said 
Kate,  “have  you  not  been  told  that  our 
heavenly  Father  is  dead,  and  His  cause 
in  the  world  is  therefore  overturned  ?” 
Martin  stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  at 
last  burst  into  such  a  laugh  that  he 
could  not  possibly  contain  himself,  but 
cried,  “Kate,  I  read  thy  riddle.  What 
a  fool  I  am  !  God  is  not  dead.  He 
ever  lives;  but  I  have  acted  as  if  He 
were  dead.  Thou  hast  taught  me  a 
good  lesson.” — Spurgeon. 
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SEPTEMBER  14.  WESSON  XXXYII. 


1879. 


Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xii.  1-9. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  CALLING  OF  ABRAM. 


1.  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  thy  father’s  Rouse,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thee : 

2.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing: 

3.  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee  ;  and  in  thee  shall 
all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

4.  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him ;  and  Lot  went  with  him  :  and 
Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he 
departed  out  of  Haran. 

5.  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot 
his  brother’s  son,  and  all  their  substance  that 
they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into 


the  land  of  Canaan;  and  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  they  came. 

6.  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of 
Moreh.  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land. 

7.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and 
said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  :  and 
there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  him. 

8.  And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched  his 
tent,  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Hai  on 
the  east :  and  there  he  builded  an  altar  un  o 
the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

9.  And  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  to¬ 
ward  the  south. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  effect  had  the  Dispersion  on  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  race  ?  It  declined.  Of  what  did 
God  take  care  ?  That  a  line  of  faith  should  be 
preserved  until  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  whose 
posterity  did  this  line  run  ?  In  Shem’s.  What 
family  was  now  especially  chosen  ?  Abraham’s. 
Who  was  Abraham?  Chap.  xi.  26 — 27,  and 
31-32.  How  was  he  chosen?  By  a  call  of  God. 
How  long  after  the  Dispersion  ?  About  325 
years.  How  old  was  he  then?  verse  4.  Was 
he  called  but  once ,  or  twice?  Probably  twice. 
Compare  Chap.  xi.  vs.  31-32,  with  Acts  vii.  2-4. 
Why  was  this  repetition  made?  The  first  was 
a  general,  the  latter  a  specific  call. 

V erse  1.  What  does  the  name  Abram  mean  ? 
A  great  father.  Was  his  name  changed  after¬ 
wards?  Chap.  xvii.  5.  What  does  Abraham 
mean  ?  A  father  of  a  multitude.  Which  was 
his  country  ?  Mesopotamia,  in  Chaldea.  Where 
did  he  leave  his  kindred?  At  Haran.  Who 
were  his  kindred  ?  Chap.  xi.  26-27.  Whither 
was  he  to  go?  Canaan.  Had  this  land  been 
plainly  told  him  now?  No.  See  Is.  xl.  2,  and 
Heb.  xi.  8-10. 

2.  How  was  Abram  to  become  a  great  nation  ? 
He  became  the  founder  of  the  Hebrews,  or 
Jews.  How  was  his  name  made  great?  Chap., 
xvii.  5. 

3.  How  were  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
made  blessed  in  his  seed  ?  By  the  Messiah  and 
His  Gospel.  What  makes  His  coming  remarka¬ 
ble  ?  This,  the  second  great  promise  of  a 
Saviour. 

4.  On  what  did  Abraham  now  rely  ?  On 
God’s  promise.  Did  this  show  a  great  faith  in 
Abraham?  Who  accompanied  him  ?  Who  was 
Lot  ?  His  deceased  brother’s  son. 

5.  Who  are  meant  by  the  sozds  that  they  had 
gotten?  Families  and  servants.  What  country 
was  Canaan  ?  Palestine.  What  does  Canaan 
mean  ?  A  Lowland.  Between  what  waters  did 


it  lay?  Beyond  Jordan',  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Who  dwelt  there  ? 
A  bad  people.  What  was  done  with  this  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Lev.  xviii.  25.  Ofwhar  is  Canaan  a  type? 
Of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Of  what  is  Abraham 
a  type  ?  Matt.  x.  36  ;  Luke  xiv.  33. 

6.  To  what  place  did  he  come  now  ?  What 
is  Sichem,  or  Sechem  now  called  ?  Neapolis. 
What  does  Sechem  mean  ?  It  signifies  drunk¬ 
enness.  Where  does  this  place  lie?  Beyond 
Jordan,  near  Hebron.  Where  may  we  read 
more  of  it?  Chaps,  xxxiii.  19;  1.  25-26  ;  Ex. 
xiii.  19  ;  John  iv.  12  ;  Acts  vii.  16.  What  does 
Moreh  m  ean  ?  A  Teacher.  How  may  we  read 
the  plain  of  Moreh  ?  The  teaching  Oak.  Is 
this  a  famous  Oak  ?  See  chaps,  xviii.  2-9,  and 
xxiii.  3  ;  xix.  27-2S.  It  still  stands  a  majestic 
tree,  32  feet  thick,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

7.  What  did  he  build  here?  Why  an  altar? 
Because  of  God’s  manifestation  to  him.  How 
did  God  appear  to  him  ?  Perhaps  in  Jesus 
Christ.  See  John  viii.  56. 

8.  Whither  did  Abraham  now  go?  What 
does  Beth-el  mean  ?  The  house  of  God.  How 
do  we  understand  this,  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ?  He  worshipped  God  through  the 
Mediator,  who  had  appeared  unto  him.  Did 
he  build  another  altar  here  ?  What  had  the 
place  been  called  before?  Chap,  xxviii.  19. 

9.  Whither  did  he  then  move?  What  does 
the  balance  of  the  chapter  teach?  That  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  returned  again  to  Bethel. 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Abraham?  1.  That  God  began  a  new 
spiritual  race  in  Abraham.  2.  That  He  called 
him  for  this  purpose.  3.  That  Abraham’s  faith 
and  obedience  entitle  him  to  the  honorable 
position  of  the  “  Father  of  the  Faithful,”  (Rom, 
iv.  11).  4.  That  to  be  worthy  children  of  such 
a  Father,  we  must  believe  and  live  in  God. 
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Notes. — After  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people, 
the  true  religion  of  that  day  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  lost  entirely.  God  took 
care,  however,  to  preserve  it  by  means 
of  one  family,  in  one  direct  line  down 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  father  of  this 
pious  branch  of  the  human  race  was 
Abram,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  or  Jews,  from  whom  our  Lord 
came.  He  was  of  Shem’s  posterity — 
the  ninth  descendant,  and  the  son  of 
Terah,  of  the  city  of  Ur,  in  Chaldiea, 
(chap.  xi.  26-27).  God  marked  him 
out  as  the  champion  of  the  faith  in  the 
true  religion,  about  325  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  He 
was  in  his  76th  year  when  he  was  called 
to  this  great  mission.  On  two  occasions 
his  work  was  assigned  him.  His  first 
call  is  preserved  fof  us  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  (Acts  vii.  2-4).  This  was  a 
general  information  given  him  whilst 
he  yet  lived  in  his  native  town  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  or  Chaldsea.  His  second  and 
special  call  he  received,  when  already 
on  his  journey,  and  resting  at  Haran, 
(chap.  xi.  31-32).  Here  his  father 
died.  Thence  he  continued  his  course, 
under  a  divine  impulse,  though  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  (Heb-  xi.  8) 
towards  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  came 
to  Sechem  and  pitched  his  tent  beneath 
the  terebinth- tree  of  Moreh.  Here  he 
received  a  further  revelation  from 
Jehovah,  in  a  vision,  where  he  built  an 
altar  in  memory  of  the  divine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  next  halting-place  was 
Bethel,  where  he  built  another  altar. 
Finding  a  famine  in  the  land  he  turned 
towards  the  rich  corn-fields  of  Egypt. 
But  we  must  Dot  run  ahead  of  the  Les¬ 
son  too  far. 

Verse  1.  Abram.  This  name  means 
a  high  or  exalted  father,  whilst  Abraham, 
as  he  was  later  called,  (chap.  xvii.  5) 
signifies,  the  father  of  a  great  midtitude. 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country.  From  Ur, 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  country  of  Chal¬ 
dsea.  And  from  thy  kindred.  His 
brothers  were  Nahor  and  Haran.  The 
whole  family  of  Terah  seems  to  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  the  place  called 
Haran,  where  Terah  died  and  the  broth¬ 
er  Haran.  Here  Nahor  stayed,  and 
Abram  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot 
his  nephew,  moved  on.  His  leaving  all 
back  is  expressed  by  thy  father's  house. 


Unto  aland  that  I  will  show  thee.  This 
was  Canaan ;  but  it  had  not  been  told 
him  plainly  yet.  (See  Is.  xli.  2,  and 
Heb.  xi.  8-10). 

Verse  2.  1  will  make  thee  a  great 

Nation.  The  founder  of  the  Hebrews 
or  Jewish  people.  And  make  thy  name 
great.  This  alludes  to  the  change  of 
name,  from  Abram  to  Abraham — a  great 
father  and  a  father  of  many,  as  well  as 
its  meaning. 

Verse  3.  And  in  thee  shall  all  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  This  is  the 
second  great  and  direct  promise  of  the 
Messiah.  In  Abram’s  seed,  that  is  in 
Christ,  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached 
throughout  the  world,  and  innumerable 
blessings  be  conferred  upon  mankind. 

Verse  4.  So  Abram  departed.  It 
was  a  great  trial  of  faith  for  a  man, 
who  had  lived  with  his  own  kindred  for 
seventy- five  years,  to  bid  adieu — and 
not  know,  either,  whither  he  was  going. 
He  simply  knew  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken.  Only  Lot,  his  deceased  brother’s 
son,  went  with  him. 

Verse  5.  And  all  their  substance 
.  and  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran.  This  means  their 
families  and  servants.  And  they  went 
forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.  But 
not  as  easy  done,  as  said.  This  was  a 
country,  called  Canaan  or  “  Low-land,” 
because  it  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other.  A  bad 
people  dwelt  in  it,  who  had  to  be  driven 
out,  for  their  iniquities,  (Lev.  xviii  25). 
This  country  w7as  made  a  type  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  Abram  left  his 
own  country,  his  kindred  and  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  at  God’s  command,  nor 
ceased  his  journey  until  he  entered  it ; 
so  must  all  men  leave  the  world,  its  peo¬ 
ple,  and  its  vanity,  in  setting  out  for 
God’s  kingdom,  nor  cease  to  follow  His 
command  before  the  race  is  finished, 
(Matthew  x.  36-38;  Lukexiv.  33). 

Verse  6.  Sichem,  or  Sechem.  Here 
the  town  of  Neapolis  now  stands,  in  Sa¬ 
maria.  Here  he  first  halted  and  pitched 
his  tent,  beyond  Jordan,  before  he  came 
to  Bethel  and  Hebron.  For  more  of  it, 
see  chap,  xxxiii.  19;  1.  25-26;  Ex.  xiii. 
19;  John  iv.  12;  Acts  vii.  16.  Moreh. 
This  means — A  Teacher.  The  word 
plain  here  is  oak  tree.  The  famous 
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Oak  (or  Terebinth)  of  Abraham  has 
been  photographed.  It  is  a  majestic, 
venerable  tree,  two  miles  from  Hebron. 
It  measures  thirty-two  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  A  stone  wall  surrounds  it.  See 
also  chaps,  xviii.  (1-3  andxxiii.  33).  It 
is  old,  at  least  3800  years. 

Verse  8.  Bethel.  This  means  the 
house  of  God.  It  was  called  Luz  before, 
(chap,  xxviii.  19).  Where  he  pitched 
his  tent  he  also  built  an  altar,  it  seems. 
And  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
This  reads  properly — he  invoiced  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  No  doubt  Abram  re¬ 
ceived  special  revelations  here  again. 
Perhaps  he  was  taught  the  great  lesson 
of  approaching  God  through  a  Media¬ 
tor.  It  may  be  that  our  Lord  refers  to 
this  fact,  when  he  said,  “  Abraham  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it  and 
was  glad,”  (John  viii.  56). 

Verse  9.  And  now  the  faithful  pil¬ 
grim  moves  onward  again  towards  Ca¬ 
naan.  An  interesting  episode  occurs 
now  in  the  history  of  the  man,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  famine  raging  in  the 
land,  (ver.  10).  This  is  the  first  record 
of  a  famine.  He  turns  into  Egypt,  even 
as  his  great-grandson  was  subsequently 
sold  into  Egypt,  as  his  posterity  was  de¬ 
livered  from  Egypt,  and  as  our  Lord 
Himself  was  carried  into  and  called  out 
of  Egypt.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  his  stay  in  this  country  was  a  long 
one.  He  left  Egypt  with  great  posses¬ 
sions,  and  accompanied  by  his  nephew 
Lot,  he  returned  to  his  former  encamp¬ 
ment,  Bethel,  (chap.  xiii.  3). 

Practical  Remarks. — 1.  God  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  the  new  spiritual 
race  in  Abraham.  2.  God’s  call  to 
Abraham  was  a  direct  act  of  heaven  to 
maintain  an  unbroken  line  from  which 
our  Lord  was  to  be  born.  3.  Abraham’s 
faith  and  obedience  entitle  him  to  the 
honorable  position  of  “  Father  of  the 
Faithful,”  (Rom.  iv.  11).  4.  If  we 

v'ould  be  worthy  children  of  Abraham, 
we  must  implicitly  believe  God,  and 
obey  His  commands. 

Teach  your  Boys. 

Teach  them  that  a  true  lady  may  be 
found  in  calico  quite  as  frequently  as  in 
velvet. 

Teach  them  that  a  common  school 
education,  with  common  sense,  is  far 


better  than  a  college  education,  with- 
out  it. 

Teach  them  that  one  good,  honest 
trade  well  mastered,  is  worth  a  dozen 
beggarly  “  professions.” 

Teach  them  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  that  it  is  better  to  be  poor  than 
to  be  rich  on  the  profits  of  “  crooked 
whiskey,”  etc.,  and  point  your  precept 
by  the  examples  of  those  who  are  now 
suffering  the  torments  of  the  doomed. 

Teach  them  to  respect  their  elders 
and  themselves. 

Teach  them  that,  as  they  expect  to 
be  men  some  day,  they  cannot  too 
soon  learn  to  protect  the  weak  and 
helpless. 

Teach  them  that  smoking  in  modera¬ 
tion,  though  the  least  of  vices  to  which 
men  are  heirs,  is  disgusting  to  others 
and  hurtful  to  themselves. 

Teach  them  that  to  wear  patched 
clothes  is  no  disgrace,  but  to  wear  a 
black  eye  is. 

Teach  them  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  sex,  and  when  He  gave  the  seventh 
commandment,  He  meant  it  for  them  as 
well  as  for  their  sisters. 

Teach  them  that  by  indulging  their 
depraved  appetites  in  the  worst  forms 
of  dissipation,  they  are  not  fitting  them¬ 
selves  to  become  the  husbands  of  pure 
girls. 

Let  Little  Ones  Laugh. 

A  child’s  mirth  is  easily  aroused. 
How  still  is  the  house  when  the  little 
ones  are  fast  asleep  and  their  pattering 
feet  are  silent.  How  easily  the  fun  of  a 
child  bubbles  forth.  Take  even  those 
poor,  prematurely-aged  little  ones,  bred 
in  the  gutter,  cramped  in  unhealthy 
homes,  and  ill-used,  it  may  be,  by 
drunken  parents,  and  you  find  the 
child  nature  is  not  all  crushed  out  of 
them.  They  are  children  still,  albeit 
they  look  so  haggard  and  wan.  Try  to 
excite  their  mirthfulness,  and  ere  long 
a  laugh  rings  out  as  wild  and  free  as  ff 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  in 
the  world.  Let  the  little  ones  laugh, 
then — too  soon,  alas !  they  will  find 
cause  to  weep.  Do  not  try  to  silence 
them,  but.  let  their  gleefulness  ring  out 
a  gladsome  peal,  reminding  us  of  the 
days  when  we,  too,  could  laugh  without 
a  sigh. 
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SEPTEMBER  21.  BESSON  XXXVIII, 


1879. 


Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xiii.  1-13. 

THE  SUBJECT.— ABRAM  AND  LOT. 


1.  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  be,  and 
bis  wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him, 
into  the  south. 

2.  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold. 

3.  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the  place  where  his 
tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between  Beth-el 
and  Hai ; 

4.  Unto  the  place  of  the  altar,  which  he  had 
made  there  at  the  first :  and  there  Abram  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

5.  If  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram, 
had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  ten's. 

6.  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them, 
that  they  might  dwell  together:  for  their  sub¬ 
stance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell 
together. 

7.  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herd- 
men  of  Abram’s  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot’s 
cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelt  then  in  the  land. 

8.  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no 


strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and 
between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen  ;  for 
we  be  brethren. 

9.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  sepa¬ 
rate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me  :  if  thou  wilt 
take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ; 
or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will 
go  the  left. 

10.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  tnat  it  was  well  watered 
every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar. 

11.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east :  and  they  separated 
themselves  the  one  from  the  other. 

12.  Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched 
his  tent  toward  Sodom. 

13.  But  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and 
;  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  two  men  does  this  Lesson  treat  ? 
How  are  they  related  to  each  other  ?  Where  do 
we  find  them  now?  Had  they  been  here  be¬ 
fore?  Chap.  xii.  8.  Whither  had  they  gone? 
Chap.  xii.  10. 

Verse  1.  Whence  had  Abram  and  Lot  now 
come?  How  do  you  understand  the  phrase 
into  the  south  ?  South  of  Canaan.  Had  all 
who  went  down,  come  up  ouf  of  Egypt  ? 
Yes. 

2.  How  was  Abram  circumstanced  ?  In  what 
did  his  riches  consist?  How  did  he  obtain 
them  in  Egypt?  Chap.  xii.  16.  Was  gold  and 
silver  abundant  in  Egypt  ?  The  Pharaohs  were 
immensely  rich.  Was  this  coined  money? 
Rings  and  ornaments. 

3-4.  Was  it  accidental  that  the  Patriarch 
returned  to  this  place  again  ?  It  was  doubtless 
ordered  of  God.  Why?  To  renew  his  revela¬ 
tions  and  fervor  of  his  call.  How  may  we  say 
this  ?  From  the  act  of  worship  named. 

5.  Had  Lot  been  prospered,  too  ?  Is  good 
company  a  source  of  blessing  to  us  ?  Verily. 

6  7.  What  is  said  about  the  increase  of  their 
flocks?  Why  could  they  no  longer  dwell  to¬ 
gether?  1.  The  pasture-land  was  too  small. 

2.  The  neighboring  tribes  encroached  on  them. 

3.  The  herdsmen  quarrelled. 

8-9.  What  noble  speech  did  Abram  now 


make?  Why  was  strife  a  reproach  to  both? 
What  choice  did  he  give  his  nephew?  Was 
this  generous  on  Abram’s  part?  How  so?  As 
the  elder,  uncle  and  favorite  of  God,  he  might 
have  chosen  first.  Why  was  he  so  disinterested  ? 
He  was  more  spiritually-minded,  and  mindful 
of  his  call,  (Heb.  xi.  10). 

10.  How  did  Lot  lift  up  his  eyes  f  Ascended 
a  mountain.  Ia  the  direction  of  what  cities 
did  he  look?  In  what  plain  were  these ?  Of 
what  did  the  valley  remind  him  ?  Like  what 
former  land  did  it  seem  ? 

11.  What  choice  did  he  make  then  ?  Did 
you  ever  think  of  the  similarity  between  Lot 
and  our  terms,  lot  and  lottery  f 

12-13.  Where  did  Abram  remove?  What 
was  the  character  of  Lot’s  neighbors  ?  Had  he 
considered  that?  Of  what  did  he  only  think? 
Is  that  the  case  frequently  to-day? 

What  may  we  learn,  concerning  wealth ,  from 
this  Lesson?  That  it  is  no  evil  in  itself;  that 
it  is  oftentimes  a  source  of  discord  and  misery  ; 
that  it  steels  men’s  hearts  against  better  feel 
ings :  that  it  is  a  strong  temptation  even  to 
good  men,  (2  Pet.  ii.  7-8) ;  that  our  possessions 
should  always  be  baptized  of  God’s  benedic¬ 
tion  :  and  that  we  should  have  a  loud  sermou 
preached  on  our  Lord’s  text,  (Matt.  vi.  24). 


CATECHISM. 

XXXVIII.  Lord’s  Day. 


103.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  Fourth 
command  ? 

First,  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the 
scho<  Is  be  maintained ;  and  that  I,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  rest,  dili¬ 
gently  frequent  the  Church  of  God,  to  hear  His 
word,  to  use  the  sacraments,  publicly  to  call 


upon  the  Lord,  and  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  as  becomes  a  Christian.  Secondlv, 
that  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  cease  from  my 
evil  works,  and  yield  myself  to  the  Lord,  to 
work  by  His  Holy  Spirit  in  me,  and  thus  begin 
in  this  life  the  eternal  sabbath. 
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Notes. — We  find  Abram  and  Lot 
back  again,  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
Bat  the  place  is  now  too  small  for  their 
households.  The  hills  no  longer  afford 
pasture  enough  for  their  sheep,  goats  and 
cattle.  Between  their  servants  who  tend¬ 
ed  their  herds,  qiiarrels  arose.  The  un¬ 
cle,  feeling  still  the  stern  inner  call  of 
God  and  duty,  and  looking  rather  for  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  (Heb.  xi.  10) 
he  proposes  a  separation,  leaving  the 
choice  of  locality  to  his  nephew.  Lot, 
who  was  not  so  spiritually-minded,  was 
tempted  to  select  the  well-watered  and 
green  garden-valley  of  the  Jordan.  A 
great  calamity  befel  him,  however.  He 
was  taken:  captive,  with  other  dwel¬ 
lers  in  Sodom.  Abraham,  with  three 
hundred  men  pursued,  conquered  and 
routed  his  captors,  and  brought  back 
Lot,  with  a  large  booty.  Still,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  with  other  cities,  were 
destroyed  because  of  their  abominable 
wickedness ;  Lot  and  his  two  daughters 
only  escaping  by  God’s  intervention. 
Though  he  was  a  religious  man,  (2  Pet. 
ii.  7-8),  he  sinned  greatly  in  the  end. 
He  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Moab¬ 
ites  and  Ammonites,  who  proved  sore 
enemies  to  God’s  people.  Thus,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  prosperity  and  ad¬ 
versity  we  lose  sight  of  him,  whilst 
Abram’s  character  shines  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

Verse  1.  And  Abram  went  up  out  of 
Egypt.  God  moved  him  to  both  go  and 
return,  we  may  well  believe.  The  par¬ 
ties  stood  well  together,  thus  far.  Into 
the  South.  This  means  to  the  south  of 
Canaan. 

Verse  2.  And  Abram  ivas  very  rich. 

The  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  were  immensely 
wealthy.  In  verse  16,  (chap,  xii.),  we 
learn  one  source  of  Abram’s  increase. 
Josephus  says,  he  acquired  a  part  of  his 
property  by  teaching  the  Egyptians. 
Here  we  first  read  of  silver  and  gold. 
Stores  of  it  were  treasured  up  in  Egypt. 
But  it  was  not  coined  so  early.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  ornaments. 
Wealth  hurts  no  man,  if  he  has  grace 
to  use  it  aright. 

Verses  3-4.  His  return  to  his  for¬ 
mer  habitation  was  not  aecilental.  We 
may  suppose,  from  the  saying,  “  and 
there  Abram  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,”  that  it  was  in  order  to  inquire 


further,  and  obtain  light  concerning  his 
divine  call. 

Verse  5.  And  Lot  also,  &c.  As  Ions: 
as  he  was  with  his  uncle,  prosperity  at¬ 
tended  him.  Good  company  is  a  source 
of  blessing,  for  this  world  and  the  next. 

Verses  6-7.  And  the  land  ivas  not 
able  to  bear  them.  Though  their  flocks 
were  slaughtered  for  sacrifice,  for  food 
and  cloth insr,  yet  there  was  a  great  in¬ 
crease.  They  could  not  dwell  together. 
1.  Because  their  quarters  were  too  nar¬ 
row  for  their  herds.  2.  The  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  had  taken  up  the  adjacent 
plains.  3.  Their  herdsmen  quarreled. 

Verse  8.  Let  there  be  no  strife ,  / 
pray  thee.  This  is  a  beautiful  speech 
of  the  old  Patriarch.  For  we  be  brethren. 
We  are  of  one  blood,  of  one  faith,  having 
like  surroundings  and  like  promises. 
Let  us  have  peace,  even  at  the  price  of 
separation. 

Verse  9.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee?  Abram  might  well  have  exercised 
the  first  choice.  He  was  the  uncle,  and 
the  favorite  of  God.  But  he  was  less 
worldly-minded,  and  paternally  inclined 
towards  his  nephew;  hence  he  gives  him 
the  right  of  choice. 

Verse  10.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes. 
From  a  hill  of  Bethel,  he  looked  in  the 
direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah  and  Zoar, 
and  it  reminded  him  of  the  green  and 
fertile  land  of  Egypt,  which  the)  left  be¬ 
hind  them.  It  seemed  to  him  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

Verse  11.  Lot  chose  the  plain  of 
Jordan.  His  choice  was  soon  made, 
and  he  left  his  uncle  the  barren  hills  of 
Bethel.  This  we  cannot  regard  as  a 
generous,  or  filial  act.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  terms  lot  and  lottery  bear  such 
a  sameness  with  the  name  of  him  who 
first  exercised  it  ? 

Verses  12-13.  Abram  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  No  doubt  this  was  af¬ 
ter  God’s  mind ;  yet  it  does  not  excuse 
Lot.  He  never  considered  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people,  in  choosing  a  home. 
Like  him,  many  never  weigh  advanta¬ 
ges  with  disadvantages  in  locating,  and 
ruin  body,  soul  and  family.  Of  the 
wickedness  of  the  Sodomites,  we  learn 
in  chap  xix. 

Practical  Remarks. — 1.  Wealth, 
in  itself,  is  not  an  evil.  The  patriarch 
Abram  had  a  good  share  of  it,  under 
God’s  ordering.  2.  Wealth  is  often- 
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times  a  source  of  great  evil.  It  destroy¬ 
ed  the  unity  and  harmony  of  Abram 
and  Lot.  3.  Wealth  oftentimes  hardens 
the  heart.  It  steeled  Lot’s  mind  against 
all  reverence  and  affection  for  his  great 
uncle.  4.  It  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
good  men  even.  Lot’s  fall  resulted 
from  his  covetousness.  5.  Whatever 
we  possess  should  always  challenge 
God’s  benediction,  in  order  to  prove  to 
us  a  source  of  felicity.  Finally,  this 
lesson  preaches  us  a  strong  sermon  on 
one  of  our  Lord’s  texts,  Matthew  vii.  24. 


An  Indian  Boy. 

“  I  found  him,”  writes  a  missionary, 
“  dying  of  consumption,  and  in  a  state 
of  the  most  awful  poverty  and  destitu¬ 
tion,  in  a  small  birch-rind-covered  hut, 
with  nothing  but  a  few  fern-leaves  under 
him  and  an  old  blanket  over  him. 
After  recovering  from  my  surprise  I  said, 

‘  My  poor  bov,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
you  in  this  state ;  had  you  let  me  know 
you  should  not  have  been  lying  here.’ 
"He  replied,  *  It  is  very  little  1  want  now, 
and  these  poor  people  get  it  for  me  ;  but 
I  should  like  something  softer  to  lie 
upon,  as  my  bones  are  very  sore.’  I 
then  asked  him  concerning  the  state  of 
his  mind,  when  he  replied  that  he  was 
very  happy ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  glory,  had  died  to  save  him,  and  that 
he  bad  the  most  perfect'  confidence  in 
Him.  Observing  a  small  Bible  under 
the  corner  of  his  blanket,  I  said,  ‘Jack, 
you  have  a  friend  there  ;  I  am  glad  to 
see  that ;  I  hope  you  find  something 
good  there.  ’  Weak  as  he  was,  he  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  held  it  in  his  at¬ 
tenuated  hand,  while  a  smile  played  on 
his  countenance,  and  slowly  spoke  in 
precisely  the  following  words:  ‘This, 
sir,  is  my  dear  friend.  You  gave  it  me. 
For  a  long  time  I  read  it  much,  and 
often  thought  of  what  it  told.  Last 
year  I  went  to  see  my  sister  at  Lake 
Winnipeg  (about  two  hundred  miles 
ofi  ),  where  I  remained  about  two  months. 
When  I  was  half-way  back  through  the 
lake,  I  remembered  that  I  had  left  my 
Bible  behind  me.  I  directly  turned 
round,  and  was  nine  days  by  myself, 
tossing  to  and  fro,  before  I  could  reach 
the  house;  but  I  found  my  friend,  and 
determined  I  would  not  part  with  it 


again,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  near 
my  breast,  aud  I  thought  I  should  have 
it  buried  with  me ;  but  I  have  thought 
since  I  had  better  give  it  to  you  when  I 
am  gone,  and  it  may  do  some  one  else 
good.’” 

Do  you  ask  what  will  educate  your 
son?  Your  example  will  educate  him; 
your  conversation  with  your  friends ; 
the  business  he  sees  you  transact  ;  the 
likings  and  dislikings  he  sees  you  ex¬ 
press — these  will  educate  him.  The 
society  you  live  in  will  educate  him  ; 
above  all,  your  rank,  your  situation  in 
life,  your  home,  your  table  will  educate 
him.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  with¬ 
draw  from  him  the  continual  influence 
of  these  things  except  you  were  to  with¬ 
draw  yourself  from  him  also.  Educa¬ 
tion  goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time  ; 
you  can  neither  stop  it  nor  turn  its 
course.  What  these  have  a  tendency  to 
make  your  child,  that  will  he  be. — 
Barnes'  Monthly. 

The  Good  Scholar. — Dean  Stanley 
says,  “Two things  together  are  the  very 
model  of  a  good  scholar.  First  you  must 
listen.  You  must  hear;  you  must  be 
silent ;  you  must  be  attentive.  We  can 
never  hope  to  gain  real  wisdom  or  know¬ 
ledge  unless  we  are  willing  to  be 
taught ;  unless  we  look  out  fur  instruc¬ 
tion,  unless  we  fix  our  minds.  He  who 
is  always  talking  without  listening  to 
what  others  say ;  he  who  is  always  ask¬ 
ing  questions  without  waiting  for  an 
answer;  he  who  allows  his  mind  to 
wander  from  one  thing  to  another ;  he 
who  thinks  he  is  wiser  than  his  teachers 
and  cleverer  than  his  companions;  he 
who  does  not  look  up  to  what  is  above 
himself,  whether  old  or  young,  is  not 
learning  as  Christ  learnt.  We  must 
also  be  good  askers  of  questions.” 

In  Winthrop’s  History  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  following  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  whipping  of  students  at  Har¬ 
vard  College,  under  date  of  June  5tb, 
1644:  “Two  of  our  ministers’  sous, 
being  students  in  the  college,  robbed 
two  dwelling-houses  in  the  night  of 
some  £15.  Being  found  out,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  governors  of  the  college 
to  be  there  whipped,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  president  himself — yet 
they  were  about  twenty  years  of  age.  ’ 
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Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xiv.  17-24. 


THE  SUBJECT.— ABRAM  AND  MELCHIZED EX. 


17.  If  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 
meet  him,  after  his  return  from  the  slaughter  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  of  the  kings  that  were  with 
him,  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the 
king’s  dale. 

18.  And  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  :  and  ne  was  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God. 

19.  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said,  Blessed  be 
Abram  of  the  most  high  God.  possessor  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth : 

20.  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  G  d,  which 
hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand. 
And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all. 

21.  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram, 


Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to 
thyself. 

22.  And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I 
have  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth, 

23.  That  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoelatchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any 
thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I 
have  made  Abram  rich  : 

24.  Save  only  that  which  the  young  men 
have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the  men  which 
went  witb  me,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre  ;  let 
them  take  their  portion. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  two  characters  does  this  Lesson 
treat?  How  did  Abram  and  Melchizedek  meet? 
When  Abram  was  returning  from  battle.  From 
what  battle  ?  Of  the  four  confederate  kings, 
with  the  five  kings  of  Canaan,  who  had  taken 
Lot  captive,  (vs.  11-12).  How  did  Abram  be¬ 
come  involved  ?  He  joined  the  forces  of  the 
king  of  Sodom  in  rescuing  his  nephew,  (vs. 
13-16). 

Verse  17.  Who  was  the  king  of  Sodom? 
His  name  is  unknown.  Who  was  Chedorlao¬ 
mer?  The  first  Monarch  of  Persia — 1913  years 
B.  C.  What  was  his  place  of  residence  called  ? 
The  King’s  dale. 

18.  What  does  Melchizedek  mean  ?  My 
Righteous  King,  or  the  King  of  Righteousness. 
Over  what  city  was  he.king  ?  What  does  Salem 
mean?  Peace.  What  was  this  city  afterwards 
called?  Jerusalem.  What  was  Melchizedek? 
The  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Whom  do 
men  take  him  to  have  been?  1.  A  pious  de¬ 
scendant  of  Shem,  who  ruled  the  city  in  peace 
and  righteousness  ;  2.  An  Angel  in  the  form  of 
Christ,  as  His  forerunner;  3.  Christ  Himself; 
4.  A  Type  of  Christ.  Which  view  seems  the 
correct  one?  The  last.  Why?  Because  of 
the  resemblance  between  him  and  Christ.  What 
are  some  of  the  points  of  resemblance?  1.  Their 
Names ;  2.  Their  Residences  ;  3.  Their  Offices  ; 
4.  Their  Mysterious  natures  and  histories.  What 
three  offices  did  both  unite  in  themselves  ?  That 
of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Did  ever  any 
other  one  before  Christ  unite  them  in  Himself? 
No.  Where  do  we  further  read  of  him?  Ps. 
cx.  4,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vii.  chapter.  What  did  he  bring 
before  Abram?  Bread  and  wine.  Why?  To 
refresh  him.  Of  what  does  this  offering  remind 
us?  Of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Did  Abram  re¬ 
cognize  him  as  a  superior  character  ? 

19.  What  did  he  further  do  for  Abram  ?  In 


whose  name  did  he  bless  him  ?  What  form  did 
he  probably  use?  Numb.  vi.  24. 

20.  What  did  Melchizedek  off-*r  for  God? 
What  is  the  difference  between  God  blessing 
man  and  man  blessing  God?  God  speaks  good 
upon  man  ;  whilst  mau  sp  *aks  good  of  God. 
What  does  tithes  mean  ?  The  tenth  part  of  any 
thing.  Was  this  habit  of  giving  the  tenth  of 
our  possessions  to  G  -d  well  known  among  the 
ancients  ?  It  was.  Did  it  bee  >me  a  duty  for 
the  Jews  afterwards  ?  It  did.  Is  it  a  common 
custom  now?  No.  Is  it  still  a  duty  ?  It  is. 

21.  What  did  the  king  of  Sodom  offer  to 
Abram  ?  All  the  spoils.  What  would  he  do 
with  the  captives?  Relieve  Abram  of  them. 
Why  did  he  make  this  generous  offer?  Out  of 
gratitude.  Could  he  have  retained  all  as  king? 
Yes.  Was  it  a  noble  act  on  his  part,  then  ?  Yes. 

22.  What  does — I  have  lifted  up  mine  hand 
unto  the  Lord — mean?  I  have  made  a  vow. 
Do  we  still  appeal  to  God  in  this  way  ?  We 
do.  To  whom  did  Abram  think  all  belonged  ? 
To  the  most  high  God. 

23.  What  does  he  mean  by  not  taking  a 
thread,  even  to  a  shoelatchet?  Nothing  at  all, 
would  he  take.  Did  he  wish  his  name  and 
riches  to  stand  in  God  alone?  Verily. 

24.  What  only  did  he  except  of  all  the  booty? 
The  victuals  for  his  servant-soldiers,  (v.  11). 
Who  were  Aner,  Eshcol ,  and  Mamre?  Those 
who  had  joined  in  the  battle.  How  were  they 
to  be  treated  ?  They  were  to  be  sharers  of  the 
spoils. 

What  have  we  learned  in  this  Lesson  ?  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  mysterious  man  Melchizedek.  What 
is  the  golden  thread  running  all  through  these 
ancient  writings  ?  The  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
What  then  will  we  believe  Melchizedek  to  have 
been  ?  A  Type  of  Christ.  Have  we  more  than 
the  type  ?  We  have  Christ  Himself. 


1.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  : 

He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 


2.  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill. 

He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 
And  works  His  sov’reign  will. 
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Notes. — Lot  exposed  himself  to  great 
danger  by  choosmg  his  residence  among 
the  wicked  Sodomites.  Soon  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes  of  the  surrounding  country 
commenced  a  war  with  each  other.  A 
number  of  Chiefs  joined  together  and 
fought  against  a  similar  band  of  chief¬ 
tains.  The  petty  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  slain,  the  cities  plun¬ 
dered,  and  Lot,  with  his  goods  and 
family,  were  captured,  and  carried 
away.  Abram,  hearing  of  the  disaster 
of  his  nephew,  collected  an  army,  pur¬ 
sued  and  routed  the  enemies,  and 
brought  back  Lot  and  all  his.  On  his 
victorious  return,  Melchizedek  met  him, 
blessed  him,  and  took  tithes  of  him. 
The  king  of  Sodom,  out  of  gratitude  to 
Abram  for  his  services,  offered  him  all 
the  spoils  they  had  taken.  But  Abram 
would  give  God  all  the  glory  for  the 
victory,  and  allowed  only  some  of  the 
booty  to  be  given  to  the  three  chiefs 
who  had  assisted  him  in  battle. 

Let  us  now  study  the  strange  charac¬ 
ter,  who  crosses  the  path  of  Abram — 
Melchizedek. 

Verse  17.  JJie  king  of  Sodom.  We 
do  not  know  his  name.  The  former 
chief  had  fallen  in  battle,  (vs.  2  and  10). 
Another  had  taken  his  place.  Chedor- 
laomer  was  the  first  of  the  great  ino- 
narchs  of  Persia.  He  had  overrun  and 
subjected  the  rulers  of  Sodom,  Go¬ 
morrah,  Zeboiim,  Zoar  and  Admah, 
who  are  meant  ny  the  kings  that  ivere 
with  him.  His  home  was  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  valley  ot  Shaveh,  or  King’s  dale. 

Verse  18.  Melchizedek.  He  is  called 
K<ng  of  Salem.  This  was  another  name 
for  Jerusalem,  (Ps.  lxvi.  1-2).  His 
name  signifies — My  righteous  King ,  or 
King  of  Righteousness.  His  full  title 
then  is — My  Righteous  King  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Or,  as  Salem  means  peace,  he 
may  be — My  King  of  Peace  and  Right¬ 
eousness.  Now  let  each  one  read  Psalm 
cx.  4.  Then  take  time  to  read  the  vii. 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  1.  Some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Shem, 
who  maintained  a  pure  and  righteous 
government  over  Salem,  and  thereby 
typified  Christ  the  King  over  the  hea¬ 
venly  Jerusalem.  2.  His  genealogy  was 
lost,  and  hence  “  without  father  or  mo¬ 
ther.”  Others  hold  him  as  an  Angel, 
who  appeared  as  forerunner  and  model 
of  Christ,  who  was  to  come  and  realize 


all  the  features  of  this  Person.  3.  There 
are  those  who  believe  Melchizedek  to 
have  been  Christ  Himself.  All  con¬ 
cede  him  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
Messiah.  Further  than  this  we  may 
not  venture  to  teach,  namely:  Melchize- 
dek  was  a  type  of  Christ.  This  fact  is 
proven  : — 1.  By  his  name — King  of 
Righteousness.  2.  Bv  his  residence — 
Salem,  the  City  of  Peace.  3.  By  his 
tli  reef  old  offi  ce — Prophet — Priest — Ki  n  g. 
4.  By  the  mystery  of  his  appearance. 

“  Who  shall  declare  Lis  generation?”  (Isa. 
liii.  8).  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  is 
the  King  of  Righteousness,  in  the  City  of 
Peace ;  the  Priest  of  the  Most  High 
God ;  and  the  last  Prophet,  as  well 
as  the  greatest — the  Mi/stery  of  Godliness. 
Brought  forth  bread  and  wine.  Why  ? 
Certainly  to  refresh  Abram,  who  was  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  battle  and 
march.  But  Christians  are  here  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  And 
he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
Abram  at  once  recognized  him  as  a 
person  of  supreme  rank  and  in  direct 
relation  to  God.  He  had  doubtless  pre¬ 
served  the  true  faith  in  his  family,  and 
served  as  teacher,  intercessor  and  ruler 
over  his  subjects.  The  features  of  Christ 
shone  forth  in  him. 

Verse  19.  Blessed  be  Abram.  The 
higher  blesses  the  lower  character  here. 
This  was  the  priest’s  office.  And  he 
does  it  in  the  name  of  the  most  High 
God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  Per¬ 
haps  the  form  of  blessing  may  be  the 
formula  recorded  in  Numbers  vi.  24-26. 

Verse  20.  And  blsesed  be  the  most 
high  God.  Here  the  blessing  asceuds  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  When  a  benedic¬ 
tion  descends  upon  an  inferior,  it  is  a 
speaking  good  to  the  subject;  and  when 
it  ascends  to  a  superior,  it  is  a  speaking 
good  of  Him.  God  sends  us  blessings, 
and  we  render  thanks.  And  he  gave 
him  tithes  of  all.  Though  nothing  had 
thus  far  been  recorded  of  rendering  the 
tenth  part  of  one’s  possessions  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  tribute  to  God,  Melchizedek  and 
Abram  seem  to  understand  the  offering 
quite  well.  This  became  a  duty  for 
pious  Jews  in  later  days.  Almost  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  ancient  days, 
knew  of  tithing ;  but  in  modern  days  it 
seems  a  strange  and  hard  task. 

Verse  21.  Give  me  the  persons,  and 
take  the  goods  thyself.  As  it  was  a  war 
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undertaken  for  the  King  of  Sodom,  he 
was  entitled  to  all  the  spoils.  He  gener¬ 
ously  offers  to  relieve  Abram  of  the 
captives,  but  wishes  him  to  retain  the 
booty.  This  was  a  noble  proposal. 

Verse  22.  I  have  lifted  up  mine  hand 
unto  the  Lord.  This  means  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  to  God,  not  to  appropriate 
any  gain  to  myself,  it  belongs  to  God — 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and ■  earth.  This 
is  still  a  mode  by  which  we  appeal  to 
God  with  uplifted  hand. 

Verse  29.  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread ,  even  to  a  shoe-latchet.  This  was  a 
proverb,  and  means — “  I  will  take 
nothing  at  all.”  I  have  made  Abram 
rich.  He  desired  his  name  and  posses¬ 
sions  to  stand  wholly  in  God. 

Verse  24.  Save  only  that  which  the 
young  men  have  eaten.  His  servants 
had  eaten  of  the  victuals,  (v.  11).  Aner, 
Eschol,  and  Mamre — let  them  take  their 
portion.  These  had  joined  with  him  in 
battle,  and  had  a  right  to  share  in  the 
goods  of  conquest. 

In  the  following  two  chapters  God 
appears  to  Abram  again,  grants  him 
new  revelations,  and  confirms  His  former 
promises. 

Practical  Bemarks. — The  coming 
of  the  Messiah  is  the  golden  thread  that 
runs  through  these  ancient  wriiings.  He 
is  pictured  forth  in  word,  and  act,  and 
person.  Melchizedek  was  a  famous 
photograph  of  Jesus  Christ.  “  Abram 
saw  His  day,”  all  along  his  long  jour¬ 
ney,  “and  was  glad.”  How  much  more 
should  we  rejoice,  who  have  Christ 
Himself. 


Mr,  Spurgeon  on  Peril  from  the  Pulpit 


The  following  is  a  “  warning  note” 
sounded  by  the  great  London  preacher  : 

“  The  habit  of  perpetually  mentioning 
the  theories  of  unbelievers  when  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  gives  a  man  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  learning,  but  it  also  proves 
his  want  of  common  sense.  In  order  to 
show  the  value  of  wholesome  food  it  is 
not  needful  to  proffer  your  guest  a  dose 
of  poison,  nor  would  he  think  the  better 
of  your  hospitality  if  you  did  so.  Cer¬ 
tain  sermons  are  more  calculated  to 
weaken  faith  than  to  render  men  be¬ 
lievers.  They  resemble  the  process 
through  which  a  poor  unhappy  dog  is 


frequently  passed  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane 
at  Naples.  He  is  thrown  into  the  gas, 
which  reaches  up  to  the  spectators’  knees, 
not  with  the  view  of  killing  him,  but  as 
an  exhibition.  Lifted  out  of  his  vapory 
bath,  he  is  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water, 
and  revives  in  time.  Such  a  dog  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  efficient  watch-dog 
or  pursuer  of  game;  and  when  hearers 
Sunday  after  Sunday  are  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  skeptical  thought,  they  may  sur¬ 
vive  the  experiment,  but  they  will  never 
become  spiritually  strong  or  practically 
useful.  It  is  never  worth  while  to  make 
rents  in  a  garment  for  the  sake  of  mend¬ 
ing  them,  nor  to  create  doubts  in  order 
to  show  how  cleverly  we  can  quiet  them. 
Should  a  man  set  fire  to  his  house  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  patent  extinguisher  which 
would  put  it  out  in  no  time?  He  would 
stand  a  chance  of  one  day  creating  a 
conflagration  which  all  the  patents  under 
heaven  could  not  easily  extinguish. 
Thousands  of  unbelievers  have  been  born 
into  the  family  of  skepticism  by  professed 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  helping  them  to  faith. 
Young  men,  in  many  instances,  have 
obtained  their  first  notions  of  infidelity 
from  their  ministers — they  have  sucked 
in  the  poison,  but  refused  the  antidote. 
The  devil’s  catechists  in  doubt  have 
been  the  men  who  were  sent  to  preach 
‘  Believe,  live.’  This  is  a  sore  evil,  and 
it  seems  hard  to  stay  it ;  and  yet  ordina¬ 
ry  common  sense  ought  to  teach  minis¬ 
ters  wisdom  in  such  a  matter.  Life 
and  death  hang  upon  the  question  of 
truth  or  falsehood.  If  lies  be  propa¬ 
gated,  or  truth  be  clouded,  the  watchmen 
of  the  Lord  will  have  to  give  in  their 
account  of  permitting  it.” 


A  Methodist  clergyman  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  having  sent  around  his  hat  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  in  the  midst  of  a 
somewhat  promiscuous  congregation,  re¬ 
ceiving  it  back  agaio  quite  empty,  looked 
down  into  the  bottom  of  it  and  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  “  Well,  I  thank  the 
Lord  at  any  rate  that  I  got  my  hat 
back.”  It  is  somewhat  with  the  same 
sentiment  that  I  express  my  thanks  to 
the  chairman  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  got 
his  wind  back.  It  shows  the  advantage 
of  having  placed  our  distinguished  guest 
next  to  the  great  American  Bellows. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style# 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30.00  per  hundred  copies. 

PR.  C.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 


REV.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSELL’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

REV.  DR.  HARBAUGH'S  WORKS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Recognition,” 
“  Heavenly  Home,”  “  True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “  Union  with  the  Church,” 
“  Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Christolooical  Theology,”  “  Harfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 


ADDITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board  as 
given  above. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Our  nation  has  military  schools  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Only  a 
certain  small  number  from  each  Con¬ 
gressional  district  can  be  admitted. 
Among  the  applicants  possessing  a 
healthy  body  and  sound  mind  the  one 
who  stands  the  best  examination  will  be 
admitted.  The  students  or  cadets  must 
serve  the  United  States  army  eight 
years — four  years  as  students  and  four 
in  active  army  service.  For  this  they 
receive  $540  a  year.  At  school  all  are 
treated  alike.  The  son  of  the  million¬ 
aire  must  wear  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  clothing  and  live  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  room  as  the  son  of  a  poor  mechanic. 
Sometimes  a  new,  foppish  cadet  does 
not  like  his  plain  trowsers,  and  wants  a 
more  dainty,  stylish  cap.  By  using  his 
wealthy  father’s  money  he  smuggles 
better  clothing  into  his  room,  which  are 
taken  from  him  as  soon  as  discovered. 
The  rooms  are  all  furnished  alike.  Woe 
to  the  youth  who  ventures  to  adorn  his 
room  with  an  extra  chair,  or  hang  the 
wall  with  an  extra  picture.  All  are 
absolutely  placed  on  the  same  level, 
and  treated  alike.  “  The  cadet  is  not 
allowed  to  visit  a  shop  or  to  receive 
parcels  from  abroad  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Superintendent;  and  the 
mess  (meal)  is  a  common  one,  to  which 
no  additions  may  be  made  by  indivi¬ 
duals.  There  are  two  cadets  in  each 
room ;  no  carpets,  no  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  books. 
When  they  are  called  at  six  in  the 
morning,  they  must  roll  up  their  bed¬ 
ding,  sweep  the  floor,  and  dust  the  fur¬ 
niture.  If  they  are  caught  lying  on 
their  beds  between  6  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M. 
they  are  punished.  To  a  civilian  the 
discipline  seems  severe.  A  nervous  or 
peevish  boy  could  not  endure  it.  Seve¬ 
ral  offences — such  as  intoxication,  false¬ 


hood,  libel,  haz'ng,  duelling,  dishonesty 
— are  punished  by  dismissal.  Others 
are  punished  by  fines,  confinement,  or 
the  abridgment  of  leisure  hours.  Less 
than  one-half  of  $hose  admitted  gra¬ 
duate.  During  their  four  years’  course 
they  have  only  one  vacation,  which  lasts 
two  months.” 


Six  iiuxdred  years  have  wrought 
singular  changes  in  the  domestic  and 
social  habits  of  the  civilized  world.  Iu 
the  year  1234  the  King  of  England 
slept  on  a  bag  of  straw  for  the  first 
time :  before  that  he  slept  cn  bare 
boards.  In  1246  the  houses  of  London 
were  yet  mostly  roofed  with  straw.  Iu 
the  year  1300  the  Londoners  knew 
nothing  yet  of  stoves,  but  warmed  their 
persons  around  iron  pans  filled  with 
coals  of  fire.  The  houses  were  entirely 
built  of  wood.  The  nobility  and  wealthy 
people  travelled  on  horseback,  with  the 
ladies  seated  behind  the  men.  A  two¬ 
wheeled  cart  or  carriage  was  considered 
an  extraordinary  luxury.  AVine  could 
only  be  bought  in  drug  stores,  the  same 
as  medicine.  Duty  aud  taxes  were  paid 
in  the  form  of  different  products.  In 
1340  30,000  bags  of  wool  were  received 
for  taxes.  Judges  and  lawyers  were 
paid  their  fees  in  cinnamon  and  pepper. 
Xot  till  1344  was  gold  coined  into 
money  in  England.  And  before  1499 
windmills  and  bridges  were  unknown 

here.  In  1443  metallic  needles  were 

# 

introduced.  Before  this  wooden  needles 
were  used.  Silk  stockings  were  first 
worn  by  the  King  of  France  in  1547, 
and  by  the  Queen  of  England  in  1561. 

For  years  past  the  Lancet ,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  publication,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  deserving  medical 
journals  in  Europe.  Every  number 
sparkled  with  sprightly  reading.  Its 
ed  tors  were  first  class  men  in  literature 
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and  in  the  medical  profession.  Chief 
among  these  was  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  the 
head  of  the  University  College  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  widely  known  in  Great  Britain  > 
for  his  writings  on  skin  diseases  and 
their  cures.  Lately  he  died,  and  left  a 
written  request  that  in  any  obituary 
notice  that  might  be  made  of  him  in  the 
Lancet  the  following  should  appear : 

‘‘I  die  a  Christian  in  the  now,  I  fear,  much 
despised  sense  of  that  term,  a  ‘  simple  believer 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  living  and  loving 
Saviour/  without  any  righteousness  of  my 
own,  but  perfect  and  secure  in  His;  and  that 
‘  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  He  is  ajble  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  to  Him  until  that  day.  ” 

That  is  good  sense  and  sound  scriptural 
doctrine,  expressed  in  the  fewest  and 
aptest  words.  The  best  and  most  en¬ 
during  memorial  of  this  good  and  great 
man,  is  his  dying  confession  of  faith. 

In  Christ’s  family  every  soul  counts 
one.  The  humblest  no  less  than  the 
highest  have  their  place  and  mission 
Many  a  negro  slave  of  the  South  has 
taught  his  master  to  believe  in  Christ. 
It  was  charged  against  John  Wesley 
that  he  only  had  poor  servant-girls  in 
Ids  conjugations.  He  replied  :  “Only 
let  the  servant-girls  be  truly  converted, 
and  they  can  do  a  good  work  in  bearing 
the  Gospel  into  higher  circles.”  One  of 
Wesley’s  hired  servants  happened  to  be 
child-nurse  in  a  certain  noble  family  in 
England.  For  several  years  she  had 
charge  of  a  child.  She  played  and 
prayed  with  him,  and  to  her  simple  talk 
about  the  dear  Saviour  he  listened  with 
rapt  attention.  His  first  prayers  and 
first  good  news  of  our  Lord  she  taught 
him.  And  like  Timothy  the  boy  was 
pious  from  a  child.  Since  then  he  has 
become  Lord  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  zealous  Christian 
workers  in  England.  He  presides  over 
and  speaks  at  more  charitable,  mission¬ 
ary,  and  religious  meetings  than  any 
layman  in  England.  But  the  noble¬ 
man  and  the  Church  which  his  piety 
blesses  owe  his  conversion  and  training 
to  a  poor  servant-girl. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  poor 
German  family  travelled  afoot  through 
a  certain  county  in  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  few  little  children  toddled 


along  the  road  by  the  side  of  their 
parents.  They  stopped  at  a  certain 
farm-house  for  a  meal.  One  of  the  little 
girls  said  on  going  away,  “I  wish  I 
could  stay  here.”  The  parents  at  the 
farm-house  overheard  the  wish:  they 
had  at  the  time  one  or  two  children  of 
their  own.  They  took  the  little  German 
girl,  whose  parents  moved  further  on 
their  aimless  journey.  She  found  a 
Christian  home,  was  trained  and  treated 
like  one  of  their  owTn  children.  The 
girl’s  parents  were  irreligious.  Possibly 
they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  Chil¬ 
dren  were  born  into  the  farmer’s  home. 
The  German  girl  soon  became  a  pious 
angel  in  her  new  home,  like  the  Hebrew 
damsel  in  the  family  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian.  She  played  with  the  children 
of  her  foster-parents,  had  charge  of 
them  as  they  grew  up,  clothed  them  in 
the  morning,  and  unclothed  them  at 
night.  At  length  the  parents  loved  her 
as  they  did  their  own  children,  and  she 
loved  them  more  than  her  natural 
parents.  Some  years  ago  her  foster- 
father,  a  man  of  wealth  and  Christian 
influence,  told  us,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
trembling  lips:  “That  little  German 
girl  has  brought  untold  blessings  into 
our  home.  We  owe  her  more  than  we 
can  tell  for  the  pious  training  of  our 
children.  From  the  time  they  were 
quite  small  she  taught  them  lit? le 
prayers.  At  night  she  folded  their 
hands  and  knelt  by  their  side  at  their 
little  beds  in  prayer.  She  is  very  thank¬ 
ful  to  us  for  giving  her  a  home  and  a 
Christian  training ;  but  how  much  we 
have  to  thank  her  for  helping  us  to 
train  our  children  piously  !  ”  We  con¬ 
firmed  the  dear  man,  all  his  children, 
and  the  German  damsel.  The  latter 
now  has  a  Christian  husband  and  five 
bright  children.  Both  families  are 
active  in  the  Reformed  Church  ;  both 
bless  God  that  the  little  girl  found  the 
home  she  did.  Less  than  a  year  ago, 
the  good  man  wTho  told  us  the  above  in¬ 
cident  suddenly  died.  We  give  it  here 
to  illustrate  the  well-known  truth  that 
by  entertaining  strangers,  and  God’s 
needy  and  homeless  ones,  we  may  enter¬ 
tain  angels  unawares. 

“Principles  and  not  men”  has 
been  a  pernicious  maxim  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  It  has  given  prominence 
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and  leadership  to  a  corrupt  and  de¬ 
praved  class  of  men.  For  as  this  say¬ 
ing  is  generally  taken,  it  simply  means: 
My  party  right  or  wrong.  Or,  as  some 
politicians  have  put  it :  “  If  Satan  were 
put  on  our  ticket  I  would  vote  for  him 
to  support  the  party.’’  The  staudard- 
bearer  of  a  party  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
good  character,  and  if  not  a  professing 
Christian,  at  least  one  who  shows  a  pro¬ 
per  regard  for  the  claims  of  the  Gospel. 
For  no  other  person  ought  a  Christian 
to  vote.  In  ordinary  times  the  essential 
differences  of  the  political  parties  are  in 
reality  not  so  vital  as  to  make  the 
triumph  or  defeat  of  the  one  or  the 
other  ruinous  to  the  nation.  Do  not 
vote  for  a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  a  licen¬ 
tious  or  lustful  man  ;  do  not  vote  for  an 
infidel,  for  a  vile  blasphemer,  for  a  man 
who  trims  his  sail  tor  every  breeze; 
who  burns  incense  at  every  shrine  of  the 
Jew  and  Gentile,  to  gain  votes.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Cnristiau  voters  of 
the  nation  should  unite  their  votes  for 
the  best  men — men  of  well-attested  in¬ 
tegrity  and  of  an  unblemished  moral 
•  record.  In  this  respect  the  Christian 
seutiment  of  Illinois  has  set  the  country 
a  noble  example  in  the  defeat  of  one  of 
her  most  brilliant  citizens  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  her  highest  office. 

Shortly  after  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
was  defeated  in  his  race  for  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  Illinois,  he  was  one  day  bois- 
terouslv  and  blasphemously  proclaiming 
his  infidelity  on  board  of  a  railroad- 
train  between  Chicago  and  Peoria. 
After  being  for  some  time  offensively 
voluble,  he  turned  to  a  gentleman  near 
him  and  defiantly  demanded,  “Tell  me 
of  one  good  and  great  public  result  that 
Christianity  has  ever  accomplished?” 
The  gentleman,  not  wishing  to  open  a’n 
argument  with  the  boaster,  hesitated  to 
answer.  The  train  had  stopped,  and  all 
wras  silent  in  the  car.  Just  then  an  old 
lady  of  eighty  years,  who  sat  just  behind 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  touched  his  arm  with  her 
trembling  hand  and  said,  “  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  who  you  are,  but  I  think  I  can 
tell  you  of  one  glorious  thing  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  done.”  “  What  is  it,  Ma¬ 
dam?  ’  asked  Ingersoll.  “It  has  kept 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  from  being  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois.”  If 
lightning  had  that  moment  flashed 


through  the  car  the  effect  would  not  have 
been  greater.  Ingersoll  turned  literally 
pale  with  ra^e,  and  remained  silent. 
The  grand  old  woman  lies  under  the 
prairie  dairies  now,  but  her  courageous 
act  “  smells  swett,  and  blossoms  in  the 
dust.” 


Intelligent  Americans  travelling 
in  Europe  are  often  mortified  in  wit¬ 
nessing  the  rudeness  of  many  of  their 
countrymen  abroad.  Dr.  E.  S.  Porter, 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  lvrites 
from  Edinburgh  : 

“As  yet  I  have  not  been  at  a  single 
hotel  from  which  Americans  have  been 
absent  for  a  day.  But  I  have  been  in¬ 
tensely  ashamed  of  some  of  them.  Their 
coarse,  consequential,  fussy  manners 
prove  that  while  they  may  have  money, 
they  have  nothing  more  except  that 
stupidity  which  makes  money  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  character  aud  culture.  The 
well-bred  English  notice  the  vulgarity 
of  these  American  fools  and  are  swift  to 
draw  the  inference  that  our  country  is 
the  paradise  of  swells  and  snobs.  It  is 
a  pity  that  these  pitiable  people  could 
not  come  abroad  to  learn  something, 
and  take  home  a  little  more  modesty 
than  they  bring  with  them.  But  to 
1  n  >w  how  to  travel  requires  large  intel¬ 
ligence  and  liberal  culture — and  what 
can  be  expected  of  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  the  English  language 
with  propriety  ?  ” 


Michael  Faraday. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


NO.  II. 


The  loves  of  men  of  genius  are  singu¬ 
larly  unfortunate.  How  many  of  them 
have  married  in  haste  and  repented  at 
leisure!  Some  have  no  time,  others  no 
inclination  for  courtship  and  marriage. 
Not  unfrequently  they  marry  from  a 
sense  of  duty  or  for  purposes  of  conve¬ 
nience,  more  than  from  love.  In  some 
people  the  intellect  develops  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  heart.  Strong-minded 
women,  as  a  rule,  are  poor  lovers,  intel¬ 
lectual,  but  cold.  How  large  a  number 
of  the  best  men  of  genius,  from  Socrates 
|  down,  were  ill-wedded  !  Some  judg- 
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ment,  discernment  and,  above  all,  good 
sense,  are  needed  in  such  a  matter ;  but 
the  heart  must  have  a  controlling  voice. 
The  heathen,  in  a  manner,  got  along 
with  a  blind  Cupid,  and  their  home  life, 
from  the  gods  of  Olympus,  down  to  the 
slave,  was  as  a  rule  heartless  and  home- 
le  s. 

Faraday  would  hear  nothing  of  love 
at  an  age  when  people  usually  are  the 
most  susceptible  of  it.  In  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  thought  the  pursuit 
of  science  was  too  important  to  fritter 
away  time  on  anything  else;  not  even 
on  the  charms  of  woman.  To  act  the 
gallant  as  other  young  men  did,  would 
rob  him  of  time,  he  thought.  Besides, 
he  had  no  taste  for  it.  The  following 
lines  in  his  note-book  give  his  views  on 
the  subject  at  this  time : 

“  What  is  the  pest  and  plague  of  human  life? 

And  what  the  curse  that  often  brings  a  wife  ? 

’Tis  love. 

“  What  is  the  power  that  ruins  man’s  firmest 
mind  ? 

What  that  deceives  its  host,  alas!  too  kind? 

What  is  ’t  that  comes  in  false,  deceitful  guise  ? 

Making  dull  fools  of  those  that  ’fore  were 
wise  ? 

’Tis  love.” 

“We’ve  honor,  friendship,  all  the  powers 
That  still  with  virtue  do  reside; 

They’ve  sweetly  strewed  our  lives  with  flowers, 
Nor  do  we  wish  for  aught  beside. 

Love,  then,  thou’st  nothing  here  to  do; 

Depart,  depart,  to  yonder  crew.” 

Thus  wrote  a  pure-minded  young 
man  during  the  ardor  of  his  first  love 
for  science.  To  science  would  he  be 
wedded,  and  to  none  other,  however 
charming.  Hence  ye  profane  ones  !  he 
must  have  muttered  as  female  charms 
now  and  then  threatened  to  touch  a 
tender  chord  in  his  heart. 

At  that  time  a  young  man,  Edward 
Barnhaid,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
on  Faraday.  His  father,  a  silversmith 
in  Paternoster  Row,  near  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  was  an  elder  in  the  church 
which  Faraday  attended.  The  young 
friend  saw  the  note-book,  with  Fara¬ 
day’s  ungallant  verses.  Of  course  he 
told  his  sister  Sarah.  And  she  told— 
how  many  others  ?  He  may  be  a  clever 
young  man,  but  what  a  monster  !  “  A 

woman  hater  !”  thought  many  of  the 
fair  ladies. 


Meanwhile  Faraday’s  heart  began 
to  thaw,  as  thaws  the  frozen  earth  be¬ 
neath  the  spring  sun.  There  was  no 
use  to  resist  it.  All  his  attempts  to 
fight  down  such  a  power  were  fruitless. 
Who  precisely  the  spring  sun  in  his  ease 
was,  no  one  but  himself  knew.  Unwit¬ 
tingly  she  made  a  happy  havoc  in  his 
heart,  turning  his  cynical  resolutions 
upside  down ; 

“  Making  a  dull  fool  of  him  who  ’fore  was  wise.” 

On  July  5,  1820,  Sarah  Barnhard 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mi¬ 
chael  Faraday : 

“  You  know  me  as  well  or  better  than 
I  do  myself.  You  know  my  former 
prejudices,  and  my  present  thoughts; 
you  know  my  weaknesses,  my  vanity, 
my  whole  mind.  You  have  converted 
me  from  one  erroneous  way ;  let  me 
hope  you  will  attempt  to  correct  other 
ways  that  are  wrong.  Again  and  again  I 
attempt  to  say  what  I  feel,  but  I  can¬ 
not.  Let  me,  however,  claim  not  to  be 
the  selfish  being  that  wishes  to  bend 
your  affections  for  his  own  sake  only. 
In  whatever  way  I  can  best  minister  to 
your  happiness,  either  by  assiduity  or 
by  absence,  it  shall  be  done.  Do  not 
injure  me  by  withdrawing  your  friend¬ 
ship,  or  punching  me  for  aiming  to  be 
more  than  a  friend  by  making  me  less. 
And  if  you  cannot  grant  me  more,  leave 
me  what  I  possess,  but  hear  me.” 

Thus  a  bashful  girl  unintentionally 
converted  the  strong-minded  young  man 
into  a  lover.  Unintentionally?  With¬ 
out  design  or  effort?  That  we  do  not 
know  for  certain.  For  who  would 
blame  this  young  lady  for  trying  to  be 
as  charming  as  possible  when  Faraday 
visited  the  home  of  the  silversmith  in 
Paternoster  Row  ?  Of  course  he  simply 
returned  the  calls  of  Edward  Barnard. 
Are  we  certain  that  this  was  his  only 
object? 

Like  a  good  girl,  the  astonished  lady 
showed  Laraday’s  letter  to  her  father. 

“  Love  makes  fools  of  philosophers,” 
was  his  unamiable  reply.  Beyond  this 
he  had  no  advice  to  give. 

What  should  she  do?  Evidently,  as 
often  happens  in  such  cases,  her  mind 
was  perceptibly  perplexed.  She  must 
say,  Yes  or  No.  To  say  either  little 
word  would  involve  much  for  her  and 
her  lover.  In  company  with  a  sister, 
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partly  for  reflection,  perhaps  partly  for 
mental  diversion,  she  visited  Ram«gate. 
Three  weeks  later  Faraday  followed 
her  thither,  pressing  his  suit.  D.d  he 
now  think  of  the  verses  against  love  in 
his  note  book?  How  this  same  love 
now  made  a  “  dull  fool  ”  of  him  ? 

“The  heights  of  Dover  ”  are  familiar 
to  ail  tourists  who  have  ever  passed 
that  way.  The  high  hill  overlooking 
the  town  is  the  last  object  you  see  sail¬ 
ing  from  this  harbor  towards  France  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  first  to  greet 
your  eyes  as  you  approach  it  by  sea. 
The  two  lovers  make  an  excursion  from 
Ramsgate  to  Dover,  ascend  the  heights, 
perhaps  pluck  a  wild  flower  here  and 
there  as  they  slowly  climb  up  its  slopes. 
On  its  top,  whilst  enjoying  the  grand 
outlook  over  land  and  sea,  they  twain 
pledged  heart  and  hand. 

Many  had  known  and  admired  Far¬ 
aday  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
talent,  application  and  promise ;  had 
known  his  insensibility  to  female  charms. 
What  has  come  over  the  cool-headed, 
calm-? p’rited,  enthusiastic  man  of  sci¬ 
ence?  Poor  Faraday  seems  hardly  to 
know  himself.  He  says  : 

“  I  could  not  master  my  feelings  or 
prevent  them  from  sinking,  and  I  ac¬ 
tually  at  last  shamed  myself  by  moist 
eyes.  *  *  *  Sincerity  takes  away  all 
the  policies  of  love.  The  man  who  can 
manage  his  affairs  with  the  care  and 
coolness  of  his  usual  habits  is  not  much 
in  earnest.  Though  the  one  who  feels 
is  less  able  than  the  one  who  doe3  not 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  as 
they  occur,  still  I  would  not  change  the 
honorable  consciousness  of  earnest  affec¬ 
tion  and  sincerity,  for  the  cool  caution 
and  procedure  of  a  mind  at  ease,  though 
the  first  were  doomed  to  failure  and  the 
last  were  blessed  with  success.” 

The  following  June,  less  than  a  year 
later,  they  were  married.  According 
to  his  wish,  the  ceremonies  were  attended 
with  as  little  commotion  as  possible; 
there  was  “  no  bustle,  no  noise,  no  hur¬ 
ry.”  “  It  is  in  the  heart  we  expect  and 
look  for  pleasure.”  At  their  marriage 
he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
she  twenty-one.  England  is  noted  for 
its  happy  homes,  its  peculiarly  genial 
firesides.  None  more  so  ever  graced  the 
domestic  annals  of  Great  Britain  than 
that  of  Michael  and  Sarah  Faraday. 


In  his  book  of  notes  he  calls  his  mar¬ 
riage  “  a  source  of  honor  and  happiness 
which  far  exceeds”  those  of  all  the 
honors  and  events  of  his  life;  it  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  other  to  his  earthly 
happiness  and  healthful  state  of  mind. 
“  The  uuion  has  continued  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  has  no  wise  changed, 
except  in  depth  and  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter.”  Amid  the  ardor  of  his  scientific 
researches  and  discoveries,  he  tires  of 
the  dull  details  of  things  when  absent 
from  his  wife,  and  wants  to  talk  of  love 
to  her.  “  The  theme  was  a  cheerful 
and  delightful  one  before  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  it  is  doubly  so  now.  We  are 
happy,  and  our  God  has  blessed  us  with 
a  thousand  causes  why  we  should  be  so.” 

Amid  the  many  marks  of  honor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  held  in  Birming¬ 
ham  in  1848,  he  writes  to  her:  “After 
all,  there  is  no  pleasure  like  the  tran¬ 
quil  pleasures  of  home  ;  and  here — even 
here — the  moment  I  leave  the  table,  I 
wish  I  were  with  you  in  quiet.  Oh ! 
what  happiness  is  ours!  My  runs  into 
the  world  in  this  way  oiily  serve  to 
;  make  me  esteem  that  happiness  the 
more.” 

Few  men  of  science  have  been  as 
happily  mated.  Every  pleasure  and 
recreation  he  and  his  wife  must  mutually 
share.  They  went  little  into  what  is 
called  society.  For  that  he  had  no 
taste.  Once  a  year  he  would,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  attend  the  levee  of  his 
sovereign.  Beyond  that  he  found  his 
greatest  enjoyment  and  solace  around 
his  quiet  hearth. 

After  the  day’s  hard  work  he  walked 
out  on  pleasant  evenings,  “  hand  in 
hand  with  my  dear  wife,  to  enjoy  the 
sunset.”  In  writing  to  friends,  he  must 
needs  speak  of  her  who,  with  meek  and 
wifely  affection,  was  his  good  angel. 
“  We  are  both  very  thankful  for  each 
other’s  company,  and  for  the  abundant 
blessings  God  has  granted  us.”  Thus 
he  wrote  at  sixty-two.  Two  years  later 
he  wrote : 

*'  My  wife  and  I  go  on  our  way  toge¬ 
ther  ;  our  happiness  arises  from  the 
same  things,  and  we  enjoy  it  together 
with,  I  hope,  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.” 

In  1863,  four  years  before  his  death, 

!  he  wrote  to  her  from  Glasgow  : 
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“  I  long  to  see  you,  dearest,  and  to 
talk  over  things  together,  and  to  call  to 
mind  all  the  kindnesses  I  have  received. 
My  head  is  full,  my  heart  also ;  but  my 
jeeollection  rapidly  fails,  even  as  regards 
the  friends  that  are  in  the  room  with 
me.  You  will  have  to  resume  your  old 
function  of  being  a  pillow  to  my  mind, 
and  a  rest,  a  happy  making  wife.” 

Outside  of  Faraday’s  letters,  we  are 
told  little  about  the  excellencies  of  his 
wife.  They  made  no  parade  in  the  sa¬ 
lons  of  fashion,  which  they  might  have 
done.  Whilst  the  great  and  noble  were 
proud  in  counting  them  among  their 
acquaintances  and  friends,  one  never 
finds  either  of  them  toadying  to  lords 
and  ladies.  Only  the  few  who  were 
admitted  into  the  more  sacred  privacies 
of  their  home  life,  saw  what  a  haven  of 
peace  it  was.  Prof.  Tyndall  says  that 
Faraday,  “in  his  relation  to  his  wife, 
added  chivalry  to  affection,  and  to  her 
loving  care  his  fellow-workers  and  the 
world  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  presence  here  so  long.” 

Outside  of  his  study  hours  he  sought 
to  unbend  in  a  rational  way.  Bitting 
together  at  their  cozy  fireside,  he  would 
read  to  his  wife  from  some  favorite 
English  author ;  from  Shakespeare, 
Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  parts  of  Byron 
and  other  poets.  Gray’s  Elegy  he 
could  repeat  from  memory,  when  he 
could  remember  little  else. 

Some  pleasant  evenings  they  would 
visit  the  zoological  garden  together, 
where  he  would  laugh  at  the  odd  pranks 
of  the  monkeys  until  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  children, 
although  he  never  had  any  of  his  own. 
He  would  join  in  their  plays,  and  de¬ 
vise  games  for  them.  He  even  founded 
a  course  of  juvenile  lectures,  which  the 
parents  and  older  friends  of  the  little 
folks  enjoyed  as  much  as  they.  The 
children  sat  on  the  front  seat  in  the 
lecture-room  ;  older  people  aud  the  phi¬ 
losophers  sat  back.  He  simplified  his 
chemical  experiments,  showed  them 
curious  things  about  a  burning  candle 
and  other  everyday  matters.  He  said: 
“  I  never  found  a  child  too  young  to 
understand  intelligently  what  I  told 
him  ;  they  would  come  to  me  afterwards 
with  questions  which  proved  their  capa¬ 
bility.”  Even  Prince  Albert  and  the 


Prince  of  Yfales  attended  these  lectures 
to  little  children,  and  sent  Faraday 
their  written  thanks  for  the  pleasure 
they  derived  from  them.  One  deaf  no¬ 
bleman  attended  them  because  he  liked 
to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  little  ones. 

At  a  friendly  evening  gathering,  he 
asked  to  see  the  children  of  the  family. 
The  “wee  things”  had  already  been 
put  to  bed.  When  the  oldest  daughter 
marched  them  in  their  night-gowns  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  dear  man  was 
overjoyed  with  the  lovely  scene,  and 
said:  “Ah,  that’s  the  best  thing  you 
have  done  to-night.” 

One  of  his  little  nieces  was  a  frequent 
inmate  of  his  home.  With  her  child¬ 
sewing  in  hand,  she  loved  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  laboratory,  watching  him  at  his 
experiments.  Now  and  then  he  would 
please  her  with  a  kind  word  or  a  nod, 
or  set  a  glass  of  water  a  burning  by 
dropping  a  bit  of  potassium  into  it. 
She  says:  “  In  all  my  childish  troubles 
he  was  my  never-failing  comforter,  and 
seldom  too  busy  if  I  stole  into  his  room 
to  spare  me  a  few  minutes ;  and  when 
I  was  naughty  and  rebellious,  how 
gently  and  kindly  he  would  win  me 
round,  telling  me  what  he  used  to  feel 
himself  when  he  was  young,  advising 
me  to  submit  to  the  reproof  I  was  fight¬ 
ing  against.  If  I  had  a  difficult  lesson, 
a  word  or  two  from  him  would  clear 
away  my  trouble,  and  many  a  long, 
wearisome  sum  in  arithmetic  became 
quite  a  delight  when  he  undertook  to 
explain  it.” 

All  this  shows  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  “genius  is  childlike.”  The  greater 
the  man,  the  more  humble;  the  more 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  innocent 
life  of  childhood.  Even  in  his  habits 
and  language,  Faraday  shows  this. 
He  abhors  obscure  phrases  and  words 
which  fail  clearly  to  give  the  sense  in¬ 
tended.  When  his  niece  spoke  of  a 
person  who  had  “abstracted”  some 
manuscript  from  a  library,  he  quickly 
asked :  “  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  ab¬ 
stracted  ?’  You  should  say  stealing ; 
use  the  right  wmrd,  my  dear.” 

He  was  a  “delightful”  reader,  and 
spoke  his  native  tongue  with  great 
beauty.  Von  Raumer  praises  him  for 
speaking  with  “ease  and  freedom,  but 
not  with  a  gossipping,  unequal  tone.” 
“A  great  number  of  Englishmen  speak 
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it  very  badiy.”  Faraday  u  articulates 
what  other  people  swallow  aud  chew. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  power  and  har¬ 
mony  of  simple  speech  (I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  of  eloquence,  but  of  vowels  aud 
consonants),  that  the  tones  and  inflex¬ 
ions  which  God  has  given  the  human 
voicesliould  be  so  neglected  and  abused.” 


German  Church  Architecture  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania, 


BY  REV.  GEO.  MERLE  ZACHARIAS. 


Relics  of  German  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture  can  still  be  found  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Berks  couuty,  Pa. 
Quietly  nestled  in  a  vale  or  perched 
high  on  a  hill,  the  German  church, 
surrounded  by  its  God’s  Acre,  radiates 
a  peace  and  preaches  a  grand  sermon 
of  silence,  which  in  tone  and  majesty  is 
"  Sui  generis Here  on  the  L  trd’s 
Day  the  worshippers  are  gathered  from 
near  and  far.  No  false  idea  of  religious 
worship  manifests  itself  in  social  con¬ 
venticles  and  cottage  gossip  clubs.  The 
services  of  the  church  and  the  reading 
of  “  Die  Bibel  ”  constitute  their  reli¬ 
gious  pabulum.  To  them  the  “Old 
Church  ”  is  indeed  religiously  grand  in 
its  rigid  simplicity,  and  wonderfully 
attractive  with  its  whitened  walls 
wine-glass  pulpit,  square  altar  and 
piped  organ.  Here  their  ancestors  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  there  they  sleep  in  the 
God’s  Acre.  WithiD,  they  heard  of  the 
City  of  Peace  ;  without,  they  rest  in  its 
bosom.  In  the  sacred  walls,  the  congre¬ 
gational  polity  requires  der  Vater  to  sit 
on  the  right,  die  Muter  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  church — ou  the  hill-side  they 
sleep  side  by  side,  awaiting  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  and  refined  ministry  superin¬ 
tended  the  construction  of  these  early 
churches.  This  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  missionaries  who  were 
the  “Fathers  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches’’  in  this  country 
were  all  men  who  had  received  a  Uni¬ 
versity  education  in  the  Fatherland ; 
more  than  this,  they  usually  belonged 
to  families  prominent,  socially  and 
religiously.  Very  naturallv  and  pro¬ 
perly  the  “  Fathers  of  the  Church  ”  in 
emigrating  to  this  country  from  the 


Fatherland,  would  reproduce  a  form  of 
architecture  similar  to  that  in  use  in 
Germany.  Tnis  remark  is  mainly 
true  as  to  the  material  used  in  con¬ 
struction  and  their  interior  arrangement. 
They  were  uniformly  built  of  stone,  that 
being  more  durable  and  churchly.  In 
the  oldest  specimens  this  is  rigidly 
adhered  to,  although  in  the  transition, 
owing  to  English  pressure,  many  were 
built  of  brick.  In  their  external  shape 
there  was  a  departure  from  the  apsidal 
form  of  the  church, generally  to  be  found 
in  the  structures  of  the  Fatherland.  Iu 
this  country,  the  square,  Swiss  form  of 
church  building  was  rather  in  favor. 
The  finial  of  the  windows  and  doors  is 
preserved,  the  rounded  arch  with  fretted 
wood-work  being  generally  preferred. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  the  best  preserved 
examples  of  this  early  period  in  Ger- 
mano- American  architecture  is  the  Tri¬ 
nity  Lutheran  Church  in  Reading, 
Berks  county,  Pa.  This  building  is 
standing  in  its  original  plan.  The 
tower  of  the  church  faces  the  God’s 
Acre,  whilst  its  side  fronts  the  street. 
Its  central  windows  have  rounded 
arches  with  triple  divisions.  Three 
large  doorways  with  rounded  arches 
pierce  the  very  thick  wall.  And  yet, 
in  one  striking  particular,  it  varies 
from  the  oldest  churches  in  other  locali¬ 
ties,  being  built  of  brick  ;  in  this  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  model  for  most 
of  the  churches  iu  Berks  county.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  style  of  a 
county  metropolitan  church  building 
serves  as  a  pattern  after  which  are 
copied  the  rural  churches.  For  this 
reason  structures  from  good  designs 
should  be  erected  in  county-seats,  aud 
pastors  of  metropolitan  churches  should 
ponder  long  and  well  over  such  designs 
before  making  their  final  selection.  In 
this  way  churchly  edifices  will  be  erected, 
and  the  architectural  taste  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  advanced. 

The  Oley  Reformed  Church  is  the 
best  preserved  and  the  best  example  of 
what  may  be  callel  Germano-Ameiican 
architecture.  Following  the  almost  un¬ 
varied  custom,  its  builders  placed  the  side 
of  the  church  facing  the  road.  This  is 
readi^  explained  by  the  position  of  the 
sanctuary  proper,  which  with  its  chan¬ 
cel,  altar  and  pulpit,  faced  the  main 
door-way.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
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an  apsidal  recess,  as  a  rule,  is  not  found 
in  these  churches.  The  only  exception 
that  can  be  mentioned  is  the  “  Trappe 
Church.”  Several  contain  a  very  shal¬ 
low  square  recess,  as  the  Trinity  Luthe¬ 
ran  churches  of  Reading  and  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Berks 
county,  Pa.,  in  order  to  trace  the  archi¬ 
tectural  development  of  its  churches. 
In  this  place  he  would  thank  his  stu¬ 
dent  friends,  Edwin  Gernant  and  Charles 
Levan,  for  their  kindness  in  furthering 
him  in  such  work.  Arriving  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Oley  churches,  I  was  kindly 
shown  their  interiors  by  the  quaint  old 
“  sextonin  ”  and  her  still  quainter  bro. 
ther.  Erected  of  brick,  its  walls  are 
entered  by  the  customary  three  doors. 
"Within,  I  was  doubly  astonished  by  its 
churchly  arrangement  and  the  excellent 
preservation  of  its  wood-wrork.  The 
chancel  railing  around  the  sanctuary 
extends  from  the  side  wall  to  the  mi  Idle 
of  the  church,  and  is  semicircular  in 
form.  In  the  middle  of  this  sanctuary 
stands  the  altar  alone,  square  in  shape, 
and  covered  with  black  cloth,  this  som¬ 
bre  but  dignified  color  being  the  favo 
rite  with  the  Germans  for  such  purposes. 
Almost  hovering  over  the  altar,  and  yet 
separate  from  it,  is  the  pulpit,  with  its 
sounding-board,  projecting,  canopy-like, 
from  the  wall.  This  sounding-board  is 
unique,  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
with  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  St.  John, 
hovering  upon  its  top,  which  is  life-size, 
and  is  a  fine  piece  of  wood-carving. 
Opposite  the  sanctuary  rises  the  high, 
stately  choir  loft,  so  high  that  the  choir 
certainly  should  have  heavenly  aspira¬ 
tions.  None  enter  this  loft  but  the 
organist,  the  rosy-cheeked  maidens  and 
young  men  who  lead  the  sacred  song. 
Here  roll  out  the  hearty  old  German 
chorales,  led  by  the  robust  choir-master. 
From  the  galleries  to  the  right  and  left, 
the  other  young  men  cast  wistful 
glances  at  the  maidens  and  wish  that 
they  were  members  of  the  choir;  they 
would  even  be  willing  to  be  organ- 
blowers.  The  arrangement  of  the  pews 
is  after  the  old  German  style,  being 
divided  by  the  aisles,  forming  a  cross, 
into  four  compartments.  In  these  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  young  men  and 
maidens,  are  accustomed  to  sit  and 


look  up,  with  strained  neck,  at  the 
preacher.  This  order  is  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  each  sitting  in  their  re¬ 
spective  compartments.  The  walls  of 
the  interior  of  the  church,  although 
severely  plain,  are  exceedingly  chaste. 
Before  we  leave  the  interior,  I 
must  refer  to  a  relic  stored  away  in  the 
church,  which  the  old  “sextonin” 
wished  me  to  accept,  viz. :  an  old  metal 
weathercock,  which  served  as  the  vane 
for  the  still  older  church  building.  I 
thanked  her  very  much,  but  reverently 
placed  the  old  vane  in  its  cooped 
closet,  which,  in  its  old  age,  it  is  con¬ 
tented  to  guard.  Thus  I  take  leave  of 
the  Oley  churches,  hoping  that  the  Lu¬ 
theran  congregation  will  not  think  illy 
of  my  not  mentioning  their  still  older 
structure.  Reference  has  been  made  in 
a  former  article  to  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  at  Reading — in  the  present  to 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Oley;  thus 
ecclesiastical  courtesy  has  not  been  vio¬ 
lated. 

Having  enjoyed  the  German  pie-crust 
of  the  old  Sextonin,  I  bade  good-bye  to 
the  Oley  churches,  standing  as  they  have 
been  for  years,  the  silent  monitors  to  a 
German  community,  and  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  Germano-American  architec¬ 
ture.  One  who  is  very  much  interested 
in  these  traces  of  old  German  life  and 
church  customs  would  respectfully  ask 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bausman  offer  a  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  Synod,  requesting 
the  Oley  Reformed  congregation  in  the 
name  of  the  Synod,  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  interior  arrangement  of 
its  church  building  or  sanctuary  furni¬ 
ture.  This  church  should  be  left  intact, 
as  the  best  preserved  and  best  arranged 
of  the  churches  in  Berks  county,  repre¬ 
senting  Germano-American  church  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  most  churchly  example  in 
the  reformed  communion. 

Reading,  the  pride  as  well  as  bride 
of  Berks  county,  Pa.,  can  truly  be 
called  an  American  Palatine  City.  Al¬ 
though  English  in  origin,  it  is  largely 
German  in  settlement  and  development. 
The  greater  part  of  its  sturdy  inhabi¬ 
tants  descend  lineallv  from  the  old  Ger- 
man  settlers.  The  old  English  seems  to 
have  almost  been  superseded  by  the 
equally  old  but  stronger  German  life. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  consequence  that  Ger- 
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man  characteristics  and  German  tastes 
should  linger,  even  though  the  German 
language  is  being  displaced  by  the  Eug- 
lish  educational  influences.  Singular  a9 
it  may  seem,  the  native  of  Berks  county 
often  speaks  the  English  tongue  with 
more  distinctness  than  in  many  localities 
where  the  English  is  exclusively  spoken. 
Their  vocal  organs  seem  to  be  so  per¬ 
fectly  formed  that  distinct  articulation 
is  the  result.  This  is  on  the  principle  of 
carrying  coal  to  Newcastle.  The  very 
worthy  Principal  of  the  Kutztown  Nor¬ 
mal  School  is  an  excellent  example; 
his  distinctness  of  articulation  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  enunciation  are  rarely  excelled. 

Beading  wears  an  air  of  comfort  and 
home-spun  activity.  It  seems  provincial 
and  cosmopolitan,  and  has  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  something  old,  and  yet  the  thrift 
and  activity  of  something  new.  It  does 
not  look  like  an  old  place,  and  yet 
seems  like  a  Bremen  or  Hamburg 
transferred  to  American  soil,  minus 
their  shipping  interests,  which  here  give 
place  to  railroads  and  coal  trade.  Its 
continuous  bustle  is  said  also  to  resemble 
the  English  manufacturing  towns.  All 
this  activity  is  due  to  the  steady  flow  of 
Palatinate  blood  bequeathed  to  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  Of  course  this  Palati¬ 
nate  city  must  be  viewed  from  a  Re¬ 
formed  standpoint.  If  a  Lutheran  were 
writing  he  could  say  the  same  with  equal 
truth. 

Let  us  visit  the  Reformed  churches. 
In  design  and  finish,  the  First  Reformed 
is  very  churchly  and  beautiful.  It  is 
the  mother  church,  and  in  the  true  old 
German  way,  it  makes  the  side  view  to 
be  more  prominent  than  the  front. 
Although  recently  repaired  and  refitted, 
it  still  preserves  its  original  shape,  and, 
with  its  spire,  looks  well  in  its  new  dress. 
The  gray  color  of  the  church  may  be 
spoken  of  as  cooling  to  the  eye.  In  the 
side  which  faces  the  street,  three  Gothic 
doorways  form  entrances  to  the  church. 
The  spire,  pointing  heavenward,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  that  symbol  through  whose 
merits  we  enter  the  Heavenly  Father- 
land.  The  interior  has  a  German 
home-feeling,  which  very  few  churches 
possess  to  the  same  degree.  In  the 
ceiling  are  two  large  paintings  repre¬ 
senting  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
whilst  between  the  large  memorial 
windows  are  statuesque  figures  of  the 


Apostles.  In  the  recess,  back  of  the 
pulpit,  are  the  figures  of  the  chief 
Apostles,  with  Christ  in  the  middle. 
These  ever  seem  ready  to  whisper  the 
words  of  eternal  life  into  the  ears  of  the 
pastor.  Not  less  quaint  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  curved  galleries  ex¬ 
tending  along  three  sides  of  the  church. 
The  preacher  and  the  hearers  seem  so 
much  nearer  than  in  churches  without 
galleries.  Indeed  the  pastor  can 
almost  touch  the  heads  of  the  children 
when  they  occasionally  show  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  shut  their  eyes. 

The  church  furniture  is  of  very  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship  and  beautiful  design. 
The  altar  is  especially  German  in  shape, 
size  and  finish.  Not  less  unique  are  its 
Gothic  sedilia  and  chaste  pulpit.  When 
the  grand  old  German  choral  ascends 
from,  such  surroundings,  truly  Teutonism 
seems  attractive  and  the  customs  of  the 
Fatherland  doubly  dear. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  St. 
Paul’s  Reformed  Church,  which,  on 
account  of  its  strictly  Gothic  design 
and  complete  arrangement,  might  be 
called  the  Reformed  Cathedral ;  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  McCauley’s  church,  with 
its  cultivated  congregation ;  of  the 
growing  St.  John’s  Church.  But  as 
it  has  been  the  object  of  these  articles 
to  develop  Germano-Americau  church 
life  and  architecture,  the  latter  congre¬ 
gations  with  their  churches  are  less  re¬ 
presentative  in  type. 

Congregations  and  church  edifices 
representing  Germano-Americau  life 
and  architecture  are  found  in  other 
portions  of  Berks  county,  Pa.,  and  the 
adjoining  couuties  of  Lebanon,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh. 

In  Berks  county  reference  should  be 
made  to  Epler’s  church,  where  the  love 
of  church  music  has  been  advanced  and 
cultivated  by  the  organist,  Mr.  Hines, 
who  also  fills  the  position  of  chorister, 
sexton  and  tomb-stone  cutter.  To  the 
Berne  church,  with  its  unusually  neat 
interior;  to  Belleman’s  church,  with  its 
antique  pulpit,  altar  and  antique  copy 
of  the  Bible;  to  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
w’ith  its  bell,  which,  curfew-like,  sounds 
the  time  for  the  midday  meal  to  the 
peaceful  community  for  many  miles — 
all  these  are  excellent  examples  of 
German  life,  and  to  each  oue  the  writer 
i  made  a  pilgrimage. 
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In  Lebanon  county  not  less  pleasure 
was  derived  from  visits  to  the  Jonestown 
church,  with  its  baldachino,  or  canopy, 
over  pulpit  and  altar.  Under  its  shade 
the  Chrysostom  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  sainted  Harbaugh,  often  preached 
and  prayed.  Equally  enjoyable  was  the 
visit  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kremer’s  church 
in  Lebanon,  which  has  a  more  refined 
interior  than  many  church  buildings. 
But  the  quaintest  of  the  quaint  is  the 
church  at  Fredericksburg  in  this  same 
Lebanon  county.  Could  a  German 
ancestor  reappear  he  would  not  be  more 
interesting  than  this  little  blue-brown 
ecclesiastical  souvenir  of  German  taste. 
Its  rectangular  shape  is  so  strictly 
geometrical  that  this  quaint  little  eccle¬ 
siastical  box  would  satisfy  the  religious 
aspirations  of  a  Davis  and  aLoomis.  The 
pulpit  with  its  dependencies  takes  up  a 
third  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and 
resting  as  it  does  against  a  large,  high 
reredos  of  blue  and  brown,  it  would 
cause  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  good 
Episcopalian  connoisseurs  to  fairly  dance 
with  delight.  To  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
it  suggested  a  genuine,  old-time,  fat, 
rosy,  dimpled  Fraulein  in  her  Christmas 
head-gear  and  gown.  Perhaps  such  an 
one  was  in  the  mind  of  the  mechanic 
and  painter  wl  o  j  a’nted  our  blue-brown 
Fraulein.  Very  excellent  is  the  wood¬ 
work  in  this  very  unique  relic  of  German 
life — particularly  a  railing,  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  I  have  seen  separating  the  pews 
from  the  space  in  front  of  the  altar 
railing.  Perched  almost  inconceivably 
high,  is  the  organ-loft,  which  is  also 
religiously  guarded  by  a  railing.  Indeed, 
in  this  church,  it  seems  as  if  a  railing 
were  the  necessary  symbol  of  special 
privileges  and  functions.  Long  will  this 
trace  of  remote  German  taste  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  one  can  truthfully  say 
that  in  no  other  church  was  there  more 
of  strange  interest  aroused.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  vandalism  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remodel  it.  As  the  writer 
left  the  church,  visions  of  plump 
women  in  blue-brown  homespun  flitted 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  old  pastor 
was  heard  to  say,  “  Meine  geliebte.” 

If  an  interest  is  awakened  on  the 
subject  of  German  life  and  church  cus¬ 
toms,  then  the  writer  will  feel  amply 
compensated  for  the  time  spent  in  pre¬ 
paring  these  articles  and  in  gathering 


this  information.  Such  is  the  prayer 
and  wish  of  one  who  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  German  church  life  and  church 
architecture. 


The  Blind  Preacher. 

Once,  on  a  steamer  made  their  way, 

A.  band  of  worthies,  as  they  say, 

Toward  the  city  Washington, 

Their  duties  there  to  enter  on. 

A  jolly,  merry  crowd  were  they, 

As  could  be  found  at  any  day. 

They  spent  their  time  in  friendly  chat, 
Talked  now  of  this  and  then  of  that. 

Nor  did  they  rest  with  this  alone  ; 

But,  only  as  too  often  done, 

Their  speeches  mingled  with  foul  words, 
Such  as  disgrace  the  vulgar  herds. 

They  also  added  games  of  chance  ; 
Engaging  too  in  silly  dance; 

And  freely  of  foul  whiskey  drank, 

Until  they  into  stupor  sank. 

There  chanced  to  be  with  them  on  board, 
A  faithful  servant*  of  the  Lord, 

Who,  although  blind,  still  full  well  knew 
The  doings  of  the  rowdy  crew. 

To  them  on  board  the  Sabbath  came, 

On  which  ’tis  wont  God’s  word  proclaim  ; 
They  asked  His  servant  undertake 
Perform  this  duty  for  their  sake. 

He,  whom  his  Master’s  work  ne’er  tasked, 
Most  cheerfully,  as  he  was  asked, 
Proclaimed  God’s  word,  as  he  it  knew, 
And  gave  to  each  his  portion  due. 

He  spared  not  either  rank  or  state  ; 

Nor  young  nor  old,  nor  small  nor  great. 
Especially  to  Congressmen, 

He  boldly  spake  with  sharpest  ken. 

They  representatives  should  be 
Of  this  great  nation’s  purity  ; 

Through  them  its  glory  should  shine  forth, 
Before  ihe  nations  of  the  earth. 

Instead  of  this,  their  conduct  vile, 

Its  name  must  tarnish  and  defile  ; 

Besides,  corrupting  precious  youth, 
Diverting  them  from  paths  of  truth. 

The  preacher  said,  he  felt  disgraced 
By  what  they  had  before  him  placed  ; 

As  one,  who  dwells  in  this  fair  land, 

Must  for  its  honor  faithful  stand. 

To  mend  their  ways,  he  them  besought; 
With  penitence  and  faith  well  fraught, 
From  their  vile  sins  to  Jesus  turn  ; 

Since  else  they  must  forever  burn. 

This  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord, 

Met  with  a  prompt  and  rich  reward, 
Though  some  had  feared  he  gave  offence, 
For  which  he  would  be  banished  hence. 


*  William  IP.  Millburn,  Chaplain  of  Congress. 
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Those,  whom  so  plainly  he’d  addressed, 
Their  gratitude  at  once  expressed  ; 

That  this  was  so,  most  clearly  told, 

A  gift  of  purse  well  filled  with  gold. 

Nor  did  their  kindness  stop  e’en  here, 

As  it  was  plainly  made  appear. 

Its  fires  in  them  still  warmly  burn, 

When  they  to  Congress  halls  return. 

As  chaplain  of  that  body  famed, 

They  the  blind  preacher  proudly  named. 
Nor  were  their  efforts  made  in  vain, 

As  easily  their  end  they  gain. 

Thus  was  confirmed  God’s  wondrous  laws, 
That  those,  who  to  their  Master’s  cause, 
Prove  faithful  and  no  favors  show, 

Shall  its  rich  fruit  and  blessings  know. 

August  25th,  1879.  S.  R.  F. 


Over  Land  and  Sea. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GEENANT. 


V.  Imperial  Germany . 

A  day  on  the  Rhine  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  Sunday.  Such  at  least 
was  my  experience.  Between  beauty 
and  true  religion  there  exists  not  merely 
an  external  compatibility,  so  that  the 
two  may  be  easily  united  in  the  service 
of  the  Good,  but  some  day  and  somehow 
we  shall  all  discover  that  their  relation 
is  intimate  and  organic,  and  that  the 
varied  forms  of  ugliness,  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual,  whether  within 
or  without  ourselves,  are  but  as  the 
form-assuming  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Potter. 

In  the  morning  we  attended  the  regu¬ 
lar  service  in  the  University  Church. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  to  wor¬ 
ship  with  our  own  people  since  leaving 
home,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
privilege  was  fully  appreciated.  The 
two  great  factors  of  the  Reformation 
have  in  Germany  lost  their  external  in¬ 
dividuality.  As  a  result  of  this  union, 
brought  about  by  Frederick  William  III. 
we  have  the  state-established  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church.  But,  although  this  forcible 
welding  together  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  communions  was  conceived 
and  executed  with  the  best  intentions 
and  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success, 
it  has  not  put  an  end  to  the  irreconci¬ 
lable  differences  between  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  There  is  an  undercurrent 
of  denominational  life  still  in  active 
assertion  of  its  nower.  As  the  State 


Church  they  follow  the  same  order  and 
use  a  common  liturgy,  but  it  requires  no 
very  profound  acquaintance  with  their 
separate  thought  and  animus  to  discern 
the  outcroppings  of  their  earlier  church 
life.  Thus  while  in  one  section  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  tone  of  pastor  and  people  may 
be  prevailingly  Lutheran,  in  another 
the  Reformed  element  maintains  its  in¬ 
ternal  conservative  character;  here,  at 
least,  Melanchthon,  there  Luther.  Thus 
in  Bonn  the  sentiment,  whether  acknow¬ 
ledged  or  not,  is  decidedly  Reformed. 
In  Berlin,  on  the  contrary,  one  week 
later  I  discovered  an  equally  positive 
Lutheran  bias,  moulding  the  service  and 
sermon. 

On  the  morning  of  our  visit  the  Rev. 
Ur.  Christlieb,  as  dean  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  preached  the  annual  sermon  be¬ 
fore  the  students,  upon  the  text — “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/’  As  I 
listened  to  his  fearless  and  manly  words 
of  counsel  and  reproof,  pronounced  in 
the  soft  accents  which  invariably  indi¬ 
cate  the  native  of  South  Germany,  I 
realized  anew  the  mighty  influence  which 
the  learned  and  conscientious  clergyman 
ever  exerts.  The  service  was  solemn 
and  impressive.  The  hymns  were  not 
announced  but  were  indicated  on  tablets 
hanging  on  either  side  of  the  chancel,  in 
full  view  of  the  congregation.  This 
custom  has  many  advantages.  In  our 
own  country  it  is  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  our  Episcopalian  brethren. 
The  Church  of  England,  which  some¬ 
times  seems  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its 
historical  dependence  upon  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  has  nevertheless  borrowed  many  of 
its  forms  from  its  German  sister.  This 
fact  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten 
by  those  at  home  who  are  ever  ready  to 
raise  the  cry  of  ritualism.  The  pulpit, 
here  in  Bonn,  was  of  beautifully  carved 
wood,  and  stood  to  one  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  the  rear  of  which  the  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamented  altar,  surmounted  by 
a  cr.  ss  of  chaste  design,  centralized  the 
attention  of  the  worshipping  congrega¬ 
tion.  I  could  not  help  being  reminded 
of  some  of  the  churches  in  my  own 
dear  Reformed  Zion.  Pastors  and  people, 
the  former  wearing  black  clerical  gowns, 
engaged  in  the  liturgical  exercises  with 
evident  feeling  and  marked  devotion. 
Nor  need  I  say  that  the  American  stran¬ 
gers  felt  themselves  thoroughly  at  home. 
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Next  morning  we  started  for  Berlin, 
carrying  with  us  the  most  gratifying 
recollections  of  the  sunny  Rhine-land. 
The  ride  was  a  long  and  in  the  main 
uninteresting  one.  Our  route  took  us, 
as  my  companion  has  well  remarked, 
through  a  flat  country  of  red-headed 
towns.  As  we  neared  the  imperial 
city  I  could  not  but  notice  the  propor¬ 
tional  increase  of  military  force.  Indeed 
all  Germany  is  one  great  camp,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Berlin.  It  is  emphati¬ 
cally  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  soldiers, 
moreover,  who  have  seen  hard  service 
and  are  prepared  to  do  and  die  for  the 
Fatherland.  In  the  language  of  another, 
“everything  you  see  of  the  German 
army  impresses  you  with  its  great 
strength,  thoroughness,  and  perfect  effl- 
ciencv.  The  soldier  is  modest,  self- 
possessed,  unassuming,  as  the  men  who 
campaigned  in  1870  can  well  afford  to 
be.  Tne  victors  of  Metz  and  Sedan 
could  hardly  afford  to  swagger.  This 
power  of  the  German  army,  which 
to-day  stands  first  in  the  world,  is  the 
force  of  brain  and  not  of  mere  brute 
strength.  Back  of  its  physical  strength 
lies  the  directing  intellect,  and  that 
intellect  goes  down  through  grade  after 
grade  to  the  last  executive  instrument. 
It  is  the  most  highly  educated  army  in 
the  world.  This  fact  shows  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  young  officers  all  have  intel¬ 
ligent  features,  and  the  faces  of  many 
of  them  are  quite  scholarly.  The  faces 
of  the  old  generals  are  those  of 
thinkers.” 

One  month  later,  when  witnessing  the 
review  of  the  French  troops  at  Vincen¬ 
nes,  it  seemed  as  though  I  could  readily 
discover  the  reason  of  the  latter’s  defeat 
in  their  late  struggle  with  United  Ger¬ 
many.  Notwithstanding  the  dash  and 
bravado  of  the  French  army,  and  their 
innate  love  of  glory,  they  lacked  that 
physical  endurance  which  naturally 
srronger  bodies,  nurtured  and  trained  by 
the  sternest  discipline,  had  afforded 
their  enemies.  The  French  soldier, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  presents 
the  most  warlike  appearance, 

11  — Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in 
quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth.” 

Slower  and  for  this  reason  surer,  more 


prudent  and  therefore  more  successful, 
the  German  bides  his  time,  smokes  his 
pipe,  waits  the  most  favoring  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  determines,  like  the  hero  of 
Appomattox,  “to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  if  it  takes  all  summer.” 

The  military  spirit  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  Indeed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  police  of  Germany  are  for  the 
most  part  soldiers  detailed  for  such  civic 
duty.  Certainly  in  the  chief  cities  this 
is  the  case.  The  plan  works  well.  These 
guardians  of  the  peace  act  with  greater 
precision  because  trained  in  the  arts  of 
war,  and  are  invariably  courteous.  Thus 
the  iron  hand  of  Bismarck  is  present 
everywhere.  And  no  one  can  contem¬ 
plate  the  results  of  his  endeavors — Ger¬ 
man  unity,  a  nation  of  invincible  soldiers 
firmly  planted  in  the  heart  of  Europe — 
without  being  filled  with  admiration  for, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  statesman  of  our 
generation. 

We  changed  carriages  at  Hanover, 
and  at  Minden  tarried  long  enough  to 
partake  of  a  light  luuch.  There  was  a 
middle-aged  Jewish  couple  in  our  com¬ 
partment  who  were  nothing  if  not 
sociable.  Fortunately  for  us  they  were 
disinterested  in  their  entertainment,  being 
anxious  only  to  make  our  visit  in  Berlin 
as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Herr  Blank 
was  a  jeweller,  and  evidently  well-to-do. 
He  and  his  wife  were  returning  from 
the  Paris  exposition.  They  were  full  of 
questions  concerning  our  own  centennial 
jubilee.  Only  once  did  the  genuine 
Jewish  financial  curiosity  come  to  the 
surface,  and  even  then  it  was  on  the 
part  of  the  woman.  I  had  noticed 
Frau  Blank  eyeing  my  satchel.  As  we 
neared  our  journey’s  end  she  leaned 
over  and  politely  asked  what  I  had 
paid  for  it.  There  was  no  disposition 
to  purchase,  and  although  an  English¬ 
man  would  probably  have  been  offended, 
I  felt  that  there  was  no  real  occasion  for 
rebuke. 

Berlin  is  frequently  despised  by  tour¬ 
ists  who  know  nothing  about  it.  But  it 
bears  inspection  and  improves  wonder¬ 
fully  upon  acquaintance.  A  population 
of  nearly  one  million  souls  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  since  1800.  Its  history,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century  is  an  epitome 
of  the  varying  fortunes,  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  German  people.  The 
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Sober  and  classical  character  of*  its 
architecture  is  steadily  yielding  to  the 
gayer  Renaissance,  aud  the  government 
seems  determined  to  make  their  royal 
city  rival  Paris  in  general  attractive¬ 
ness.  The  task  is  herculean.  The  pre¬ 
sent  massive  and  sombre  appearance 
of  its  buildings  is  in  strictest  keeping 
with  its  proud  position  as  the  centre  of 
United  Germany.  There  is,  however, 
a  constant  aping  after  French  manners 
hardly  gratifying,  for  whatever  is  really 
German  can  well  aff  *rd  to  remain  such, 
subject  only  to  the  development  of  its 
own  inherent  life.  The  providential 
hoflichkeit  of  the  Prussians  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  sterner  and  more 
whole-souled  frankness  of  their  southern 
brethren.  In  Berlin  an  extravagant 
politeness  rules  their  every  action.  You 
hear  “  Ich  bitte  doch,  mein  Herr,”  on 
every  hand  and  grow  so  accustomed  to 
doffing  your  hat  to  any  and  everybody 
that  you  seriously  question  the  con¬ 
venience  of  leaving  it  at  home  when 
next  you  walk  the  streets.  Berliners, 
moreover,  have  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
mincing  their  words  and  affecting  the 
air  distingut,  coining  new  expressions 
and  inventing  the  most  unaccountable 
idioms. 

The  Prussian  helmet  is  never  out  of 
sight.  No  matter  which  route  in  or 
about  the  city  you  may  take  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  some  portion  of  the  military  are 
sure  to  attract  your  attention.  The 
presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  troops — 
in  number  equal  to  our  entire  American 
army — has  given  rise  to  the  sayffig  that 
Berlin  is  not  a  city  with  a  garrison  but 
rather  a  garrison  with  a  city.  During 
our  visit  the  military  were  perhaps  un¬ 
usually  active.  It  was  but  a  few  months 
after  the  last  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
the  Emperor.  This  outrage  and  the 
socialistic  scare  had  prompted  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  greater  prudence  and  more 
determined  vigilance.  Its  strength  must 
be  asserted.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness 
must  be  overawed,  its  leaders  appre¬ 
hended  and  punished.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  unnecessary  commotion  or  ex¬ 
citement.  The  sternest  discipline  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  soldiers.  Squads  of 
infantry,  whole  platoons  of  cavalry 
moved  along  almost  noiselessly  aud 
without  either  license  or  bravado.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  our  hotel  on  the  morning 


after  our  arrival  the  porter  asked  for 
our  passports.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
demand  of  the  kind  in  our  experience. 
He  explained  it  as  a  government-im¬ 
posed  informality  with  many  apologies 
for  what  he  feared  the  gentlemen  would 
regard  a3  an  impertinence,  adding,  that 
since  the  recent  disturbances  all  travellers 
were  subjected  to  this  suspicious  scrutiny. 
Uncle  Sam  had  .given  U3  clean  papers, 
and  accordingly  we  made  a  good  record. 
No  doubt  the  fact  of  our  visit,  including 
our  professions  and  personnel ,  was  known 
to  the  authorities  soon  afterward. 

The  streets  of  Berlin  are  wide  and 
generally  well-paved.  There  is  not 
nearly  as  much  bustle  as  one  might 
reasonably  expect  In  a  city  of  such  size. 
The  street  railway  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  has  been  introduced 
only  on  a  few  of  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares.  Carriages,  however,  are  numerous, 
and  the  rates  are  cheap  and  regulated 
by  law.  There  are  three  classes  differ¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  accommodation  and 
speed.  Among  the  drivers  there  seem3 
to  be  but  little  competition  or  even 
ordinary  straining  after  custom.  They 
invariably  sit  and  smoke  until  hailed, 
when  they  lazily  respond,  but  without 
any  indication  of  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  a  job.  Not  until  you  come 
to  pay  them  do  you  find  their  weak 
point.  Under  no  circumstances  do  they 
forget  to  remind  you  that  they  expect 
“ein  schemes  Trink-geld.”  The  pourboi 
system  or  rather  lack-of-system  is  the 
great  annoyance  of  American  tourists. 
We,  as  a  nation,  are  accustomed  to  pay 
for  what  we  get,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t. 
Indeed,  we  submit  cheerfully  to  exac¬ 
tions  provided  they  come  regularly  and 
as  belonging  to  the  particular  business 
transaction  in  hand.  The  idea  of 
gratuities,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  obtains  throughout  Europe,  is  uu- 
kuown  amongst  us.  Accordingly  our 
countrymen  have  to  learn  by  experience. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
misers  they  are  at  first  too  liberal,  giving 
twice  and  even  three  times  more  than  is 
expected. 

We  tarried  a  full  week  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  and  I  may  truly  say 
enjoyed  Berlin  beyond  all  anticipation. 
The  Royal  Museum  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  indeed  second  only  to  the 
great  British  Museum  in  those  features 
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which  have  rendered  both  so  justly 
famous.  The  Thier  Garten  and  Aqua¬ 
rium  are  complete  and  beautiful.  I  re¬ 
gard  the  former  as  superior  both  to  the 
London  Zoo  and  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris.  Of  course  we  made 
the  usual  excursion  to  Pottsdam,  the 
Versailles  of  Berlin,  the  fitting  home  of 
German  royalty,  aud,  careless  as  great 
Fritz  himself,  watched  the  fountains  of 
Sans  Souci.  But  all  these  and  the  many 
other  attractions  of  the  imperial  city 
deserve  fuller  description  than  this 
article  would  allow.  In  my  next  they 
will  claim  our  attention. 


Paula  and  Jerome. 


A  late  number  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  contains  this  interesting  abstract 
of  a  lecture  lately  delivered  at  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lord: 

Paula,  said  the  lecturer,  was  an  illus¬ 
trious  Roman  lady  of  rank  and  wealth, 
who  will  be  spoken  of  in  this  lecture, 
especially  with  reference  to  her  remark¬ 
able  friendship  for  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
Christianity  was  the  established  religion 
of  the  crumbling  empires  of  the  Romans. 
If  from  her  we  do  not  date  the  first  great 
change  in  the  social  relations  of  man 
with  woman,  she  is  at  least  the  most 
memorable  example  that  I  can  find  of 
that  exalted  sentiment  which  Christianity 
called  out  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
and  which  has  done  more  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  society  than  any  other  senti¬ 
ment,  next  to  religion  itself.  Female 
friendship  must  ever  have  adorned  and 
cheered  the  world.  It  naturally  springs 
from  the  depths  of  a  woman’s  soul. 
However  dark  and  dismal  society  may 
have  been  in  ages  of  barbarism  or  super¬ 
stition,  it  is  probable  that  glorious  in¬ 
stances  could  be  chronicled  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  woman  to  man,  and  of  man  to 
woman,  which  was  not  intensified  by  the 
passion  of  love. 

I  select  Paula  to  show  that  friendship, 
the  noblest  quality  of  woman,  was  not 
common  until  Christianity  had  greatly 
modified  the  opinions  and  habits  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Paula  was  a  highly  favored  as 
well  as  a  highly  gifted  woman,  and  was 
born  A.  D.  347,  at  Rome.  She  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Grac¬ 


chi,  and  was  married  at  seventeen  to  Tex- 
atius,  (.f  the  still  more  illustrious  Julian 
family.  She  lived  on  Mount  Aveutine 
in  great  magnificence,  and  owned,  it  is 
said,  a  whole  city  in  Italy.  Until  her 
husband  died  she  was  not  distinguished 
from  other  Roman  ladies  of  rank  except 
for  the  splendor  of  her  palace  and  the 
elegance  of  her  life.  She  was  first  won 
by  the  virtues  of  the  celebrated  Marcella, 
and  hastened  to  enroll  herself  with  her 
five  daughters  as  pupils  of  the  learned 
woman.  On  her  conversion  she  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor  the  greater  part  of 
her  immense  income.  She  became  a 
nurse  of  the  sick;  her  piety  could  not 
escape  the  asceticism  of  the  age.  She 
lived  on  bread  and  a  little  oil,  wasted 
her  body  with  fastings,  and  dressed  like 
a  servant.  Yet  her  palace  was  the  re¬ 
sort  of  all  who  were  famous:  the  woman 
was  never  lost  in  the  saint.  She  spoke 
the  Greek  lauguage  as  an  English  or 
Russian  nobleman  speaks  French,  or  as 
a  theological  student,  who  knows  any¬ 
thing,  understands  German.  It  was 
w7hen  Rome  was  the  field  of  her  chari¬ 
ties  that  she  fell  under  the  influence  of 
St.  Jerome. 

Jerome  was  a  man  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  like  the  more  famous  of  the  Fathers, 
but  gave  away-his  possessions  to  the  poor. 
His  accomplishments  and  his  character 
made  him  the  leading  spirit  at  Rome. 
Learned,  pious,  courtly  in  his  manners, 
eloquent  in  his  teachings,  independent  and 
fearless  in  spirit,  brilliant  in  conversation, 
he  became  a  favorite  in  those  high  circles 
where  rank  was  adorned  by  piety  and 
culture.  At  the  house  of  Paula  he  w^s 
like  Whitefield  with  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  or  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
palace  of  Vittoria  Colonna — a  friend,  a 
teacher  and  an  oracle.  The  friendship 
which  immortalized  Paula  and  Jerome 
rarely  exists  except  with  equals.  They 
spent  their  leisure  hours  together,  read 
the  same  books  and  kindled  at  the  same 
sentiments.  Weary  of  the  honors  and  ex¬ 
citements  of  the  great  city,  Jerome  em¬ 
barked  for  the  East  in  385;  and  two  years 
afterward  Paula,  with  her  daughter, 
joined  him  at  Antioch,  and  they  finally 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  which  Jerome  had 
chosen  as  his  final  resting  place.  Here 
he  performed  his  mighty  literary  labors. 
During  the  eighteen  years  which  Paula 
passed  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  the  pre- 
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vious  sixteen  years  at  Rome,  never  did 
a  scandal  arise  nor  a  base  suspicion  exist 
in  reference  to  the  friendship  which  has 
made  her  immoital.  There  was  nothing 
in  it  of  that  Platonic  sentimentality 
which  masked  the  mediceval  courts  of 
love,  nor  mere  intellectual  admiration. 
Paula  died  at  fifty-seven.  Jerome  closed 
her  eyes.  The  Church  has  ever  siuce 
cherished  her  memory  and  has  raised 
shrines  and  monuments  in  her  honor. 
Jerome  survived  her  fifteen  years. 

We  see  in  Paula’s  life  that  noble  senti¬ 
ment  which  was  the  first  development  in 
woman’s  progress  from  the  time  that 
Christianity  snatched  her  from  the  pollu¬ 
tions  of  paganism.  She  is  made  capab'e 
of  friendship  for  men  without  sullying 
her  soul  or  giving  occasion  for  reproach. 
Rare  and  difficult  as  this  sentiment  is, 
it  is  the  choicest  flower  that  a  man 
finds  in  the  path  of  his  earthly  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Woman  may  share  with  man  the 
great  prizes  bestowed  on  geniusl  and 
learning,  but  her  nature  cannot  be  half  de¬ 
veloped,  her  capacities  half  known  even 
to  herself,  until  she  has  learned  to  min¬ 
gle  with  man  in  the  free  interchange  of 
those  sentiments  which  stimulate  the 
noblest  powers.  Then  only  does  she  rea¬ 
lize  her  aesthetic  mission.  Then  only 
can  she  rise  to  the.dignity  of  a  guardian 
angel,  an  educator  of  the  heart. 

The  true  mission  of  woman  is  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  antidote  to  evil  by  which 
labor  is  made  sweet,  pain  assuaged,  cour¬ 
age  fortified,  truth  made  beautiful  and 
duty  made  sacred.  Woman  made  a 
great  stride  forward  from  the  pollutions 
and  slaveries  of  the  ancient  world  when 
she  proved  herself  capable  of  a  pure  and 
lofty  friendship  without  becoming  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  snares  of  an. earthly  love. 
{She  will  make  a  still  greater  stride  when 
our  cynical  world  shall  comprehend  that 
it  is  not  for  the  gratification  of  passing 
vanity,  ol‘  foolish  pleasure  or  matrimonial 
ends  that  she  extends  her  hand  of  gen¬ 
erous  courtesy  to  man,  but  that  he  may 
be  aided  by  tue  strength  she  give-s  in  weak¬ 
ness,  encouraged  by  the  smiles  she  bestows 
in  sympathy,  and  enlightened  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  she  has  gained  by  inspiration. 


God  hangs  up  some  eminent  sinners 
in  chains  as  spectacles  and  warnings  to 
others. 
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The  Funniest  General  in  all  the  World. 


Ever  so  long  ago,  there  lived  and 
fought  in  Germany  a  mighty  general, 
and  he  was  awfully  funny.  I  think  he 
was  about  the  funniest  general  in  all  the 
world. 

He  was  very  fat  and  very  clever,  and, 
like  all  fat,  clever  people,  he  loved  little 
children  The  fatter  he  grew,  the  more 
clever  he  grew,  and  when  he  had  a  dozen 
or  so  of  children  about  his  knees,  he 
wasn’t  much  of  a  general,  as  generals 
go,  not  much  of  a  fighting  general,  I 
mean. 

But  we  must  give  the  name  and  date 
of  this  general,  and  so  crack  the  histori¬ 
cal  nut-shell,  before  we  can  set  our  read¬ 
ers  the  sweetmeat  of  our  story.  This  we 
will  do  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  we 
shall  have  all  the  rest  of  the  space  to 
tell  you  about  the  agreeable  general, 
and  the  funny  things  that  he  did. 

Procopius,  or  Procope,  the  famous  fat 
general,  was  a  Bohemian,  and  became 
commander  of  the  Hussites,  who  were 
almost  an  army  of  giants,  in  1424.  He 
won  many  victories  with  his  terrible 
army,  and  caused  the  princes  of  Mora¬ 
via,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  to  sue  for 
terms  at  his  feet.  The  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  and  wonderful  victories  filled  all 
Europe  for  eleven  years,  when  he  was 
killed  in  battle  in  1434.  Now,  the  his¬ 
torical  nut  shell  is  cracked,  and  we  will 
have  some  account  of  the  funny  fat  man 
who  loved  the  children. 

In  the  summer  of  1432,  good-natured 
Procopius  and  his  tall  army  came  march¬ 
ing  through  the  hot  mouutain  passes 
into  Saxony,  and  encamped  in  a  very 
lovely  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale, 
and  invested  the  old  walled  town  of 
Naumburg.  It  was  cherry-time — a  love¬ 
ly  time  ot  the  year  to  lay  siege  to  the 
tough  old  town — and  the  valley  was  full 
of  cherry-trees,  which  was  calculated  to 
make  fat  Procope  and  the  tall  besiegers, 
who  were  very  loud  of  the  good  things 
in  the  world,  contented  and  happy.  So, 
while  a  part  of  the  army  besieged  the 
town,  the  rest  went  cherrying,  and  a  very 
comfortable  time  they  had. 

But  the  Saxons  who  were  shut  up  iu 
Naumburg  were  resolute  and  stubborn, 
and  refused  to  yield.  The  golden  moon 
that  hung  over  the  Saale  on  the  still 
i  nights  when  June  perfumed  the  vale 
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with  roses,  waned,  and  halved,  quar¬ 
tered  and  rounded  again  ;  but  the  Sax¬ 
ons  gave  no  signs  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  fat  general.  And  Procopius, 
although  generally  so  clever  and  good- 
natured,  began,  we  are  very,  very  sorry 
to  say,  to  lose  his  patience  and  his  tem¬ 
per. 

It  was  far  past  midsummer.  The 
roses  were  falling,  and  the  cherries  were 
rotting,  and  Procope  himself  was  getting 
sour.  So  one  morning  he  put  on  his 
high-heeled  boots,  and  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
usually  out  of  sorts,  and  he  sent  a  terri¬ 
ble  message  to  the  good  people  of  Naum- 
burg  that  if  they  did  not  surrender  the 
town  before  the  end  of  the  week  all  of 
the  people  in  it  should  at  last  be  put  to 
the  sword. 

Oh,  then  there  was  distress  in  Naum- 
burg.  Yet  the  sturdy  old  Saxon  lords 
refused  to  surrender  the  town. 

But  at  last  the  store  of  food  in  the 
town  was  nearly  gone,  and  strong  walls 
grow  weak  when  the  people  have  no 
bread.  The  women  began  to  be  hungry, 
and  the  children  to  cry  for  food. 

What  vras  to  be  dene?  They  calkd 
a  council,  but  the  council  could  do 
nothing.  The  besiegers  were  strong 
without,  and  the  corn  was  gone  within, 
and  their  lives  were  forfeited  if  they 
opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy. 

There  came  to  the  council  an  old 
German  school-master,  and  when  the 
lords  and  chief  men  could  offer  nothing, 
he  begged  leave  to  say  a  few  words  to 
them. 

“  Procope, ”  said  he,  bowing  very  low, 
so  that  his  queue  stuck  out  like  a  horn 
behind,  “  is  very  fat.” 

“  That  will  not  help  our  leanness,” 
said  the  lords. 

“  Fat  men  are  very  clever,”  said  the 
spare  old  pedagogue. 

“  All  the  more  inglorious  to  die  at 
the  hands  of  a  clever  man,”  said  the 
lords. 

“  And  clever,  fat  men  love  children,” 
said  the  pedagogue,  looking  very  wise. 

“  That  does  not  help  our  case,”  said 
the  lord. 

“  A  man  who  loves  a  child  will  not 
harm  the  parent,”  said  the  old  peda¬ 
gogue. 

“  But  the  Hussites  do  not  love  our 
children.” 

“  Every  man  has  a  tender  place  in  his 


heart,”  said  the  wTise  pedagogue.  “  Get 
at  that,  and  one  is  safe.” 

“  But  how  does  that  apply  to  us  ?  ” 
asked  the  lords. 

“Listen,”  said  the  pedagogue,  look¬ 
ing  still  more  wise,  and  bringing  the  tip 
of  one  finger  over  into  the  palm  of  his 
other  hand,  in  a  very  knowing  way. 

“  Procope  loves  children,  and  when 
they  are  around  him,  he  grows  jolly  and 
mellow,  and  his  heart  gets  warm,  and 
his  sternness  all  melts  away  like  a  gla¬ 
cier  in  the  spring  sunshine.  Send  the 
children  of  the  town  out  of  the  gates 
to  him.  Tell  them  to  cling  about  his 
knees,  and  climb  up  into  his  lap,  and 
when  he  begins  to  pity  them,  and  grow 
fond  of  them,  tell  them  to  beg  mercy 
for  us,  and  the  foodless  town  of  Naum- 
burg.  ” 

That  quiet  summer  afternoon  the 
gates  of  Naumburg  swung  open,  and  a 
long  procession  of  little  boys  and  girls 
issued  forth,  and  wended  their  way 
through  the  astonished  Hussites  to  the 
gay  pavilion  of  Procopius.  We  fancy 
we  can  see  them  now,  and  an  old  Ger¬ 
man  picture  we  have  seen  helps  our 
fancy.  This  odd*  picture  represents  the 
old  pedagogue  following  behind  with  a 
bundle  of  books  under  one  arm,  and  a 
brisk  switch  in  the  other  hand,  with 
which  latter  implement  he  was  refresh¬ 
ing  the  memories  of  some  of  the  little 
boys  in  the  rear  by  a  wise  application  in 
the  usual  way. 

When  Procope  saw  them  coming  he 
seemed  mighty  pleased,  and  with  large 
eyes  and  puffing  lips  he  waddled  out  to 
meet  them.  The  little  girls  seized 
him  around  his  funny  legs,  and  hugged 
him  tight,  and  the  little  boys  began  to 
say : 

“  O,  good  Procope,  we’ve  come  to  you 
to  protect  us.” 

What  could  Procopius  do  ?  He  tried 
to  be  hard,  but  it  was  impossible.  So 
he  sat  down  under  a  big  cherry-tree 
near  by,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  a 
few  minutes  were  running  all  over  him 
like  goats  over  a  mountain.  His  heart 
was  besieged,  and  a  breach  was  soon 
made  in  its  weakest  place. 

He  put  his  hand  on  one  little  boy’s 
hair  and  kissed  another  little  girl,  who 
looked  so  pretty  and  innocent  that  he 
could  not  help  it.  And  his  great  arms 
clasped  a  half-a-dczen  children  at  once, 
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and  his  heart  grew  warm  and  mellow, 
and  he  found  that  he  could  resist  no 
longer.  So  the  clever  fat  general  sud¬ 
denly  cried  out : 

“  It’s  no  use.  I  can’t  see  the  children 
suffer,  you  know.  I  guess  I  shall  have 
to  surrender.” 

Then  he  ordered  the  Hussites  to 
bring  him  baskets  of  cherries,  and  he 
and  the  children  had  a  cherry  feast, 
and  great  was  the  happiness  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  near  the  foodless 
town  of  Naumburg. 

The  children  returned  to  the  city  at 
night,  and  each  one  hugged  and  kissed 
Procopius  as  they  parted,  and  said  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice : 

“  Spare,  for  our  sakes,  the  town  of 
Naumburg.” 

The  moon  hung  over  the  Saale  in  the 
golden  air,  and  in  the  late  hours  dipped 
behind  the  far  mountains.  The  sun 
rose  fair,  and  the  watchmen  looked 
down  from  the  grim  walls  of  Naumburg 
on  the  long  valley  ;  but  Procopius  and 
the  Hussites  were  gone,  and  a  happier 
day  never  was  seen  in  the  town. 

For  four  hundred  years  the  Saxons 
have  loved  to  recall  this  delightful 
event  of  history,  and  have  celebrated  it 
by  the  “  Kinderfest,”  or  “  Children's 
Fete,”  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  “  The 
Cherry  Feast  of  Naumburg.”  This 
festival  corresponds  to  our  Fourth  of 
July,  and  occurs  on  the  28th  of  July, 
and  a  right  glad  day  it  is  to  the  children 
of  Saxony.  And,  would  you  see  how 
long  the  happy  influence  of  a  single 
good  deed  may  last  ?  why  then,  when 
you  go  to  Germany,  drop  down  to  the 
Saale  in  the  summer  time,  and  eat 
some  cherries  with  the  children  at  the 
Children’s  Fete,  in  honor  of  the  funni¬ 
est  general  in  all  the  world. — St.  Nicho¬ 
las. 


Macaulay’s  Love  For  Children. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  fond  of  children, 
and  another  never  to  get  tired  of  them. 
And  Macaulay,  Hannah  says,  was  one 
who  never  got  tired.  He  often  spent 
the  whole  morning  at  her  home  playing 
with  the  children,  and  then  after  lunch¬ 
eon  carried  one  of  them  off  lor  a  long 
walk.  But  the  great  treats  for  him,  as 
well  as  for  them  were  the  excursions 
20 


into  the  city  to  see  the  shows.  These 
did  not  come  often  enough  to  suit  either 
him  or  the  children — twice  a  week  is 
said  to  have  been  the  average  he  would 
have  liked — and  they  used  to  last  till 
the  little  ones,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
“  could  not  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.” 
The  afternoon’s  diversion  began  with  a 
bountiful  luncheon  in  London,  to  which 
Macaulay  always  added  some  knick- 
knack  for  which  the  childn-n  had  an 
especial  contempt,  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  reject  it  with  scorn.  The 
afternoon’s  sights  were  the  lions  aud 
bears,  the  panoramas  aud  the  wax-works, 
or  even  the  British  Museum.  One  day 
he  tells  their  mother  in  a  letter  how,  all 
the  other  exhibitions  being  exhausted, 
he  took  the  children  to  the  National 
Gallery7,  and  how,  while  Charley  and 
Margaret  played  the  connoisseur,  Georgy 
said  honestly,  “Let  us  go;  there  is 
nothing  here  that  I  care  for  at  all ;  ”  aud 
again,  “I  don’t  call  this  seeing  sights; 

I  have  seen  no  sight  to-day  ;  ”  all  of 
which  seemed  to  have  amused  Macaulay 
greatly.  The  elaborate  process  of  send¬ 
ing  a  valentine  to  his  little  niece  Alice 
is  recorded  at  length  in  his  diary.  Feb¬ 
ruary  12ih  he  buys  a  superb  sheet  of 
paper  and  writes  the  valentine.  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th  he  sends  it  off  to  his  sister 
Fanny  at  Brighton  to  be  forwarded. 
February  14th  the  whole  entry  of  the 
day  is  about  the  valentine — how  Fanny 
came  at  three  with  the  children,  Alice 
in  perfect  raptures,  and  begging  quite 
pathetically  to  be  told  the  truth  about 
it.  When  they  were  alone  together  she 
said — the  little  witch — she  was  going 
to  be  very  serious,  and  down  she  goes 
on  her  knees,  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
supplication  :  “  Dear  uncle,  do  tell  the 
truth  to  your  little  girl.  Did  you  send 
the  valentine?  ’  And  then  he  had  to 
own  it.  Macaulay  w’ould  do  almost 
anything  to  please  his  favorites.  He 
even  tried  to  like  their  dog;  aud  dogs 
he  was  not  fond  of.  In  one  place  in  his 
diary  he  denounces  the  animal  as  “  a 
beast  that  is  always  spoiling  conversa¬ 
tion.”  But  when  the  dog  was  a  pet  of 
the  children  that  was  another  matter, 
and  he  bought  things  for  it  at  the  shops, 
aud  made  poetry  about  it  to  an  extent 
which  made  the  children  happy,  if  it 
had  no  particular  effect  upon  the  dog. 
When  he  was  busy  upon  the  second  in- 
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stallment  of  his  history,  he  would 
speud  some  precious  time  inserting  a 
gold-piece  in  the  seal  of  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  George,  so  that  it  might  slip 
past  the  post-office  authorities,  and 
would  transmit  it  with  the  casual  re¬ 
mark  that  while  the  best  part  of  a 
lady’s  letter  was  in  the  postscript,  the 
best  part  of  an  uncle’s  was  in  the  seal. 
One  day,  coming  out  from  a  collection 
of  pictures,  he  saw  a  more  delightful 
picture,  he  says,  than  any  there.  It 
was  four  pretty  little  sisters,  from  about 
eleven  to  six  years  old,  riding  in  a 
donkey  cart  in  a  deep  shady  lane,  and 
quite  beside  themselves  with  delight  at 
the  treat.  They  were  laughing  and 
singing  in  a  way  that  almost  made  him 
cry  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
when  he  asked  them  to  go  on,  they  sung 
like  little  larks.  Whereupon  all  the 
silver  he  had  in  his  pockets  went  to  buy 
dolls. — D.  D.  Lloyd  in  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


01  iver  Cromwell’s  Last  Illness. 


The  Protector’s  popularity  had  been 
much  increased  by  the  possession  of 
Dunkirk ;  petitions  were  even  sent  in 
by  some  counties,  desiring  him  to  take 
the  title  of  king;  and  whether  men 
feared  or  hoped,  the  expectation  that  he 
would  be  crowned  was  general  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

But  this  expectation  was  never  to  be 
realized.  Sorrows  fell  upon  Cromwell 
in  his  own  family,  and  these  to  him 
were  harder  to  be  r  than  the  plots  and 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  Death 
had  already  deprived  him  of  two  rela¬ 
tives — Robert  Rich,  lately  married  to 
his  youngest  daughter  (16th  Feb.),  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  firm  friend  to 
himself,  the  young  man’s  grandfather 
(19th  April).  And  now  his  favorite 
daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  “  of  excellent 
parts,  civil  to  all  persons,  courteous, 
friendly,”  lay  ill  at  Hampton  Court, 
“  under  great  extremity  of  bodily  pain,  ” 
dying  in  fact  by  some  terrible  internal 
disease.  The  Protector  was  constantly 
at  her  bedside,  and  so  overpowered 
with  grief  for  his  dying  child,  that  he 
had  but  little  attention  to  bestow  on 
public  business.  The  groom  of  his 
bedchamber  relates  how  “  his  sense  of 


her  outward  misery,  in  the  pains  she 
endured,  took  deep  impression  upon  him, 
who  indeed  was  ever  a  most  indulgent 
and  tender  father.”  He  also  relates 
how  the  text,  “I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthened  me,”  was 
what  restored  him  from  despair.  For 
‘‘this  Scripture,”  as  Cromwell  himself 
said, “did  once  save  my  life  when  my 
eldest  son  died,  which  went  as  a  dagger 
to  my  heart,  indeed  it  did.  ”  Lady 
Claypole  died  (6th  Aug.)  and  a  fort¬ 
night  after  her  death  his  own  health, 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been 
failing,  quite  broke  down.  He  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  ague,  and  by 
advice  of  his  physicians  removed  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall  (21st 
Aug). 

Men  prayed  for  his  recovery,  looking 
into  the  dark  future  with  dismay  at  the 
anarchy  that  might  ensue,  when  the 
one  man  was  gone  who  could  hold  the 
rival  parties  down  and  compel  them  to 
live  in  peace.  “  His  heart,”  says  one 
who  then  attended  him,  “  was  so  carried 
out  for  God  and  his  people — yea,  indeed, 
for  some  who  had  added  no  little  sorrow 
to  him,  that  at  this  time  he  seemed  to 
forget  his  own  family  and  nearest  rela¬ 
tions.”  “He  would  frequently  say, 

‘  God  is  good,  indeed  He  is,’  and  would 
speak  it  with  much  cheerfulness  and 
fervor  of  spirit  in  the  midst  of  his  pains. 
Again  he  said,  ‘  I  would  be  willing  to 
live  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God 
and  His  people ;  but  my  work  is  done. 
Yet  God  will  be  with  His  people.’ 
He  was  very  restless  most  part  of  the 
(Thursday)  night,  speaking  often  to 
himself.  And  there  being  something 
to  drink  offered  him,  he  was  desired  to 
take  the  same,  and  endeavor  to  sleep, 
unto  which  he  answered,  ‘  It  is  not  my 
design  to  drink  or  sleep  ;  but  my  design 
is  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be 
gone.  ”  ’  The  next  day  was  the  3d  of 
September,  his  lucky  day,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  victories  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  Oliver  Cromwell 
lay  dead. — From  “  King  and  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  History  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
Great  Rebellion .” 

A  loose,  careless  life,  puts  many  ter¬ 
rible  stings  into  death. 
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Take  Care  of  the  Girls. 


A  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  or  even 
a  sedate  citizen  who  walks  upon  the 
south  side  of  Chestnut  street  on  a  holi¬ 
day  night,  must  be  astonished  and  puz¬ 
zled  at  the  number  of  pretty  young 
girls  he  meets,  who  saunter  along  the 
sidewalk  with  all  the  airs  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  women  of  the  town,  and 
yet  with  an  evident  simplicity  and 
childishness  that  forbid  any  imputation 
on  their  character.  In  no  other  large 
city  in  the  world  can  anything  like  this 
be  seen.  In  New  York,  or  almost  any¬ 
where  else,  a  woman  going  out  at  night 
unattended  proclaims  her  position  at 
once ;  but  here,  although  street-walking 
is  carried  on  with  a  flagrancy  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere,  we 
could  not  take  the  thousands  of  young 
women  that  we  meet  for  street-walkers 
without  assuming  that  half  the  female 
population  of  the  city  had  lost  its  vir¬ 
tue.  We  must  hope  and  believe  that 
this  alarming  custom  in  the  majority  of 
cases  works  no  serious  result ;  and  yet 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  believe  even  this,  and  no 
great  degree  of  foresight  to  predict  the 
mischief  that  in  very  many  cases  must 
come  of  it.  It  is  probably  true  that  a 
lady  may  go  through  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  at  night  wTith  less  liability 
to  insult  than  she  would  encounter  in 
other  cities,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  ; 
but  there  is  a  manifest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  timid,  hurried  walk  of  a  lady 
unwillingly  belated,  and  the  careless 
saunter  of  these  girls,  too  simple  to  har¬ 
bor  a  wrong  thought  and  too  young  to 
understand  the  frightful  risks  they  run. 

They  are  the  same  silly  creatures  that 
may  be  seen  in  the^ft.ernoons,  each  with 
two  or  three  well-thumbed  novels  under 
her  arm,  on  the  way  to  the  circulating 
library,  where  they  get  up  little  flirta¬ 
tions  with  youths  as  silly  as  themselves  ; 
they  go  to  the  afternoon  performances 


at  the  theatres,  perhaps,  and  the  young 
men  join  them  afterward,  and  walk 
home  with  them  ;  or  their  flirtations  may 
be  carried  on  as  they  go  to  and  return 
from  school.  Sometimes  it  is  no  more 
than  an  interchange  of  glances,  a  cough, 
a  wave  of  the  handkerchief ;  but  these 
little  departures  from  maidenly  mod¬ 
esty  lead  to  greater  and  more  dangerous 
ventures,  of  which  the  walking  out  at 
night,  in  twos  and  threes,  is  the  last 
and  most  dangerous  of  all.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  so  many  well-meaning  girls 
fall  into  the  abyss  on  whose  brink  they 
carelessly  wander. 

What  kind  of  parents  can  they  be 
who  let  their  daughters  thus  expose 
themselves  to  the  greatest  of  all  dan¬ 
gers  ?  They  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
evil  custom  of  the  time,  nor  would  ig¬ 
norance  justify  them,  since  a  parent  is 
bound  to  watch  over  and  care  for  and 
guide  his  children,  and  not  leave  them 
to  wander  through  the  thorny  places  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  mother  thinks 
that  girls  will  be  girls ;  that  she  had 
her  flirtations  in  her  day  and  no  harm 
came  of  it,  and  her  girls  will  have  time 
enough  to  sober  dovvn  when  they  are 
married  and  off  her  hands.  So  they 
will,  poor  things;  but  what  chance  of  a 
happy  married  life  has  a  girl  brought 
up,  or  allowed  to  grow  up  in  this  way, 
not  only  with  no  domestic  training,  but 
with  no  sense  of  womanly  dignity  and 
responsibility  ?  Once  in  a  while  there 
comes  a  dreadful  reckoning  to  ODe  of 
these  silly  mothers,  the  discovery  of  an 
awful  shame  that  casts  a  perpetual  shad¬ 
ow  on  the  household.  The  daughter 
perhaps  is  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
to  suffer  alone  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
the  fault  that  was  more  her  parents’  than 
her  own.  We  have  not  exaggerated  the 
magnitude  of  this  evil;  we  are  sure 
that  we  do  not  exaggerate  its  dauger. 
Mothers  of  Philadelphia,  as  you  value 
your  own  souls  and  theirs,  take  care  of 
your  daughters. — Philadelphia  Times . 
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Boy  Culture. 

1  wish  fathers  would  be  persuaded  to 
buy  and  read  three  or  four  numbers  of 
the  story-papers  which  flame  out  at 
every  railway  station  and  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  every  news  stand.  They  would 
then  get  a  fair  idea,  as  they  can  in  no 
other  way,  of  what  it  is  which  bewitches 
their  boys.  The  dramatic  movement  of 
these  sensational  stories  is  simply  tele¬ 
graphic.  It  leaves  railroad  speed  quite 
out  of  sight.  The  lack  of  good  common 
sense,  the  inattention  to  probabilities, 
and  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  nar¬ 
ratives,  seem  to  an  adult  so  transparent, 
that  the  wonder  is  that  intelligent  boys 
do  not  see  through  them.  The  adult  has 
forgotten  the  flights  and  fancies  of  his 
own  imagination  while  it  was  still  crude 
and  immature.  And  the  insidious  sub¬ 
tlety  of  the  whole  thing  is  after  all,  in 
this,  that  the  bad  boy  of  the  school  and 
the  home,  the  disobedient,  reckless,  pro¬ 
fane  lad,  is  spiced  with  a  certain  prodi¬ 
gal  nobleness,  which  takes  with  boys  in 
general.  He  can  do  a  generous  act  occa- 
siorally,  though  he  shirks  his  lessons, 
laughs  at  his  mother,  and  despises  the 
instructions  of  his  father  and  teacher. 
The  dominant  motive  of  this  meretricious 
fiction,  is  contempt  for  legitimate  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  atmosphere  is  indescriba¬ 
bly  vulgar.  But  fathers  and  mothers 
are  so  busy,  so  dainty,  or  so  careless, 
that  they  see  their  children  poring  over 
these  papers  and  never  even  ask  to  have 
the  fascinating  novelettes  read  aloud  in 
their  hearing.  That  would  be  a  test. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  folly  on 
the  part  of  parents.  A  line  of  pure,  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  sufficiently  animated  litera¬ 
ture  is  provided  for  boys  and  girls,  and, 
where  parents  choose  to  take  the  trouble, 
they  can  so  form  their  children’s  tastes 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
good.  A  boy  may  not  precisely  choose 
Doddridge’s  ‘‘Rise  and  Progress,”  or 
Baxter’s  “Saints’  Rest,”  dear  as  you  and 
I  have  found  those  classics  of  the  soul, 
but  he  can  be  led  along  by  such  books 
as  those  of  George  Cary  Eggleston  and 
others,  to  like  American  history  ;  he  can 
be  introduced  to  Dickens,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  he  can  roam  the 
world  around  with  Hayes,  and  Seward, 
and  Henry  M.  Field,  and  Mrs.  Leono- 
wens  and  Bayard  Taylor.  There  are 


books  of  natural  history,  which  he  will 
love,  if  they  are  provided,  and  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  study  nature,  by  sympathy 
in  his  pursuits  in  the  home. 

In  the  home,  mind.  If  there  he 
meets  with  perpetual  don’ts,  and  nag¬ 
gings,  and  scolding,  if  he  is  snubbed  be¬ 
fore  his  boy  friends,  or  forbidden  to 
bring  them  indoors  on  account  of  the 
noise,  if  his  mother  and  sisters  cannot 
endure  tools,  or  pets,  or  innocent  mirth, 
he  will  seek  the  street.  The  street  is  a 
school  of  iniquity,  hut  it  is  a  paradise  of 
freedom  as  well.  There,  he  may  do  as 
he  please.  Once  let  home  define  itself 
as  prison  to  a  boy  and  its  charms  are 
over  ;  also  its  blessed  power  of  influence 
and  guidance. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  loving 
mother  can  suffer  her  sons  to  seek  the 
street  in  the  evening,  or  after  nightfall 
as  a  play-place.  Surely  evening  should 
gather  the  boys  around  the  home  table, 
not  let  them  stay  in  the  street,  shouting 
and  tearing  about,  and  learning  of  things 
which  prefer  darkness  to  light. 

Do  not  let  your  boys  be  lonely  at 
heart,  if  you  want  to  save  them  from 
temptation.  Is  not  their  confidence 
worth  winning  ?  Are  they  not  as  well 
worth  petting,  mother-petting,  sweet  ca¬ 
ressing  now  as  when  they  were  babes  ? 
But  many  of  them  do  not  receive  much 
of  it,  unless  they  are  ill.  Many  a 
mother  stands  almost  hopelessly  outside 
of  her  boy’s  young  life.  Think  of  it, 
dear  woman,  and  if  you  and  I  cannot 
do  much  to  help  the  great  army  of  the 
next  generation  let  us  do  this  :  let  us 
care  lovingly  and  prayerfully  for  our 
own. 


In  morals  and  religion  the  interval 
between  seed-time  and  harvest  is  often 
long.  “  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  This  is 
the  law  and  order  of  growth,  under  the 
guidance  of  Divine  Providence.  True 
faith  learns  “  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 
Our  duty  is  to  faithfully  scatter  the  seed, 
and  water  it  with  our  prayerful  care. 
Like  Paul  and  Apollos,  we  can  only 
earn  it  by  honest  toil.  The  same  is 
true  with  our  spiritual  living.  God  has 
promised  to  give  us  life,  but  we  must 
enter  and  labor  in  His  vineyard  to  get 
it.  “Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


OCTOBER  5.  LESSON  XL.  1879. 


Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xvii.  1-8. 


THE  SUBJECT. — THE  CHANGE  IN  ABRAM’S  NAME. 


1.  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old 
and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God:  walk 
before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect. 

2.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.  j 

3.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face:  and  God  ' 
talked  with  him,  saying, 

4.  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  na¬ 
tions. 

5.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called 


Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  :  for  a 
father  of  mtny  nations  have  I  made  thee. 

6.  And  1  will  made  thee  exceeding  fruitful, 
and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall 
come  out  of  thee. 

7.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee. 

8.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  pos¬ 
session  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God. 


QUESTIONS. 


How  long  is  it  since  Abram  left  his  native 
Chaldaea?  Between  13  and  23  years  ?  Where 
was  he  dwelling  now?  At  Hebron,  about  20 
miles  from  Salem,  or  Jerusalem.  Had  the 
original  promise  to  him  still  been  kept  alive  ? 
It  had  been  renewed  several  times.  What  did 
God  establish  with  Abram  here?  A  Covenant. 
How  many  Covenants  did  God  frame  before  the 
Gospel  Covenant?  Three:  Adam’s,  Noah’s, 
Abraham’s.  Were  these  the  same  in  spirit  ? 
They  were.  How  did  they  differ?  In  addi¬ 
tional  precepts  and  clearness.  What  rite  was 
now  established  ?  The  rite  of  Circumcision. 
What  rite  has  taken  its  place?  Baptism. 

Verse  1.  How  old  was  Abram  now  ?  Was 
there  a  good  prospect  at  this  time  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise,  that  his  descendants  should 
be  numerous?  He  had  no  heir  even.  Why 
did  God  appear  to  him  here  ?  To  support  his 
faith,  and  grant  him  new  revelations.  Why 
does  He  call  Himself  the  Almighty  God?  To 
show  that  He  was  all  sufficient  to  make  good 
His  word.  What  did  He  require  of  Abram  ? 
To  rely  on  Him.  How  was  he  to  manifest  such 
reliance?  By  walking  before  Him  and  being 
perfect.  What  does  walk  before  me  mean  ?  To 
obey  Him.  What  does  be  thou  perfect  mean? 
Wholly  dedicated  to  God. 

2.  What  did  we  find  the  word  Covenant  to 
mean  before  ? 

3.  Why  did  he  fall  on  his  face  T  It  was  an 
eastern  mode  of  showing  reverence.  How  did 
God  talk  with  him  f  In  vision,  or  audibly. 

5.  What  change  was  made  in  Ab  am’s  Dame  ? 
But  one  letter  was  added  in  Hebrew.  How 
many  letters  were  added,  according  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  What  does  Abram  mean  ?  A  great  father 
or  Lord.  What  does  Abraham  mean  ?  The 
father  of  many.  Was  Sarai’s  name  likewise  j 


changed  ?  verse  15.  Sarai  means  Princess ; 
Sarah,  Princess  of  many. 

6-7.  How  did  this  pair  become  exceedingly 
fruitful  ?  Thev  were  the  remote  parents  of  the 
Israelites,  and  Christians.  What  nations  sprang 
from  them  ?  The  Jewish  and  Christian  people. 
What  kings  stood  amoDg  his  descendants? 
David,  Solomon,  Christ.  How  was  this  Cove¬ 
nant  an  everlasting  one  ?  The  Gospel  grew  out 
of  it? 

8.  Did  the  descendants  of  Abraham  enter 
and  possess  Canaan?  What  is  this  land  a  type 
of?  Of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Is  it  an  ever¬ 
lasting  possession,  then  ? 

How  often  do  we  read  of  a  change  of  names, 
in  the  Old  Testament?  Twice:  here  and  in 
chap,  xxxii.  28.  What  does  Jacob  mean  ?  A 
supplauter.  What  docs  Israel  mean  ?  A  sol¬ 
dier  of  God.  Why  were  these  two  persons*’ 
names  so  changed  ?  They  were  the  chiefs  of 
God’s  ancient  people,  and  stood  in  a  new  rela¬ 
tion  to  God. 

How  often  do  we  read  of  a  change  of  names 
in  the  New  Testament?  Twice.  Mention  the 
first  instance?  John  i.  42.  Did  the  Apostles 
stand  in  the  New  Covenant  of  the  Gospel  as 
the  Patriarchs  in  the  Old?  They  did.  Mention 
the  second  case?  Rev.  ii.  17.  Will  every  Chris¬ 
tian  then  receive  a  new  name?  Of  what  is  it 
indicative?  Of  his  new  heart  and  state.  Will 
the  Christian  be  glorified  ?  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  When 
will  he  be  raised  in  glory  ?  1  Cor.  xv.  43.  How 
does  St.  Paul  speak  of  that  stafe  ?  Rom.  viii.  18. 
Are  Christians’  names  already  written  in  hea¬ 
ven  ?  Luke  x.  20.  May  they  be  blotted  out  too  ? 
Rev.  iii.  5.  What  is  said  of  those  whose  names 
are  not  so  recorded,  or  are  blotted  out  ?  Rev. 

xx.  15  :  xxii.  19. 

9  \ 


1.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  ; 

He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Aud  rides  upon  the  storm. 


2.  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 
And  works  His  sov’reigu  will. 
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Notes. — It  was  now  about  thirteen 
years  that  Abram  lived  at  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  Salem,  or  Jerusalem. 
Three  times  the  promise  had  been  re¬ 
peated,  that  he  should  become  a  great 
nation  in  Canaan.  Now  an  important 
change  was  made  in  Abram's  and 
Sarai’s  names.  The  “  Covenant  of 
Abraham  ”  was  now  established,  which 
succeeded  the  “  Covenant  of  Noah,”  as 
this  succeeded  the  “  Covenant  of  Adam.” 
These  covenants  were  all  one  in  spirit, 
only  that  additional  and  more  distinct 
precepts  were  added.  The  rite  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  established  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the 
promised  land  and  type  of  Heaven  be¬ 
came  an  immediate  expectation. 

Verse  1.  Ninety  years  old  and  nine. 
He  was  now  in  his  one  hundredth  year. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  seemed 
more  distant  than  ever.  So  old,  with¬ 
out  an  heir,  and  yet  his  offspring  was 
to  be  so  numerous!  How  might  this 
be?  It  was  necessary  that  his  faith 
should  be  constantly  strengthened  by 
renewed  revelations  from  God.  Hence 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram  again.  1 
am  the  Almighty  God.  Whatever  diffi¬ 
culties  might  oppose,  with  God  all 
things  were  to  be  regarded  by  him  as 
possible.  He  was  taught  that  God  was 
all-sufficient.  Walk  before  me.  “Just 
you  obey  Me.”  And  be  thou  perfect. 
Be  thou  wholly  dedicated  to  Me  in 
spirit  and  life. 

Verse  2.  T  will  malce  my  covenant, 
between  me  and  thee.  Just  as  God  had 
established  an  agreement  with  Noah 
and  with  Adam.  I  will  multiply  thee 
exceedingly.  Whatever  little  prospect 
there  was  as  yet,  all  His  declarations 
would  become  true. 

Verse  3.  Abram  fell  on  his  face.  This 
was  the  Eastern  manner  of  doing  reve¬ 
rence.  They  first  knelt,  and  then 
lowered  the  head  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  earth.  God  talked  with  him. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  spiritual  voice  ; 
though  it  may  have  been  an  audible 
speech  too. 

Verse  4.  The  substance  of  His  reve¬ 
lation  is  given  us  now. 

Verse  5.  But  thy  name  shall  be 
Abraham.  In  our  language  an  h  and 
an  a  are  inserted — Abram — Abra/iara. 
In  the  Hebrew  text  but  the  h  is  placed 
within.  It  means  that  the  high  father 


shall  now  become  the  father  of  many. 
The  same  change  is  made  in  his  wife’s 
name,  (ver.  15).  Sarai  becomes  Sarah. 
It  is  a  substitution  of  an  h  in  place  of 
an  i.  ■  Sarai  means  princess,  as  Abram 
means  lord  or  prince.  Sarah  signifies 
princess  or  mother  of  many.  From  this 
pair  was  to  spring  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  family  of  the  Faithful. 

Verses  6-7.  Exceedingly  fruitful. 
Who  can  count  the  number  of  Israelites 
and  Christians  ?  I  ivill  make  nations  of 
thee.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  people 
are  here  meant.  Kings  shall  come  out 
of  thee.  The  kings  of  the  Jews  sprang 
out  of  his  seed — David,  Solomon,  and 
Jesus  Christ. 

For  an  everlasting  covenant.  The 

spirit  and  soul  of  the  covenant  of  Abra¬ 
ham  remain  to  this  day,  and  will  re¬ 
main  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Gospel  is 
but  a  fuller  and  plainer  system  of  grace 
that  grew  out  of  it. 

Verse  8.  The  land  of  Canaan.  The 
Israelites  literally  entered  and  possessed 
this  country,  until  the  Gospel  came. 
As  Canaan  is  a  type  of  heaven,  the 
heavenly  Canaan  is  the  everlasting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  children  of  Abraham. 

Practical  Remarks. —  Twice  do  we 
read  of  the  changing  of  names  iu  the 
Old  Testament.  1.  Abram  s  and  Sarai' s 
names.  2.  Jacob  (a  supplanter)  to 
Israel  (a  soldier  of  God)  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28).  Abraham  was  the  great  or  remote 
progenitor,  and  Jacob,  his  grandson, 
was  the  immediate  parent  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel.  God  bestowed  upon 
them  new  names  to  indicate  their  new 
and  intimate  relation  to  Himself  as 
chiefs. 

Twice  do  we  read  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  such  a  change  of  names.  1. 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas ,  was  called  Cephas 
or  Pebr,  a  rock  (John  i.  42).  In  the 
New  Covenant  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Apostles  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  Abraham  and  Israel  held  in 
the  Old.  2.  Every  Christian  has  the 
promise  of  a  change  of  name  (Rev.  ii. 
17).  It  is  indicative  of  the  entire  re¬ 
newal  of  our  nature  and  spirit.  The 
soul  that  is  in  covenant  relation  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
changed  from  “  glory  to  glory”  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18).  We  shall  be  “raised  in  glory” 
(1  Cor.  xv.  43).  Our  present  state  is 
“  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
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glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us” 
(Rom.  viii.  18).  Hence  our  New 
Name.  It  is  already  “  written  in 
heaven”  (Luke  x.  20).  Let  us  strive 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Patriarchs, 
Prophets,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors, 
and  just  men  made  perfect,  lest  our 
names  he  “  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
life”  (Rev.  iii.  5).  All  whose  names 
are  not  so  recorded,  or  are  erased  have 
no  hope  of  heaven  (Rev.  xx.  15 ;  xxii. 
19).  _ 

Cowper  and  his  Pets, 

No  doubt  many  of  our  little  friends 
keep  rabbits,  and  are  very  fond  of  their 
docile  yet  lively  pets  ;  but  none  of  you,  I 
think,  have  kept  pet  hares  like  the  poet 
Cowper.  *  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  that 
he  became  so  much  interested  in  those 
little  creatures.  Some  children,  whom 
he  knew,  had  a  leveret,  which,  you 
know,  is  a  little  hare ;  but  though  it  was 
a  nice  plaything  for  a  change,  they  soon 
grew  tired  of  it,  and  their  father  seeing 
the  poor  little  thing  neglected,  offered 
it  with  their  consent,  to  Mr.  Cowper, 
who  at  this  time  was  suffering  from  a 
strange  and  distressing  mental  affliction  ; 
and  his  friend  hoped  that  the  little 
amusement  of  tending  and  taming  the 
leveret  might  prove  an  agreeable  diver¬ 
sion  from  his  own  thoughts.  Several 
more  friends  who  were  glad  enough  to 
do  anything  for  him,  brought  him  other 
hares,  till,  as  he  said,  he  might  have  had 
enough  to  stock  a  paddock. 

He  selected  three,  whom  he  named 
Puss,  Tiny  and  Bess.  Bess  was  the 
largest  and  strongest,  and  at  first  the 
tamest.  He  would  have  made  you 
laugh  at  his  funny  antics,  as  he  frisked 
about  the  parlor ;  for  after  supper  the 
hares  were  allowed  to  play  in  the  poet’s 
room.  Puss  at  first  was  shy,  like  a  wild 
hare,  but  his  master’s  kindness  soon 
made  him  feel  at  home,  and  he  would 
jump  upon  his  knee,  and  sometimes  go 
to  sleep  in  his  lap.  Once  he  was  taken 
ill,  so  Mr.  Cowper  kept  him  apart  from 
his  companions;  for  hares,  like  many 
other  aoimals,  will  persecute  their  sick 
friends.  He  nursed  the  little  thing  very 
carefully  till  he  was  well  again,  then  the 
faithful  creature  showed  his  gratitude 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  by 
licking  his  master’s  hand  ail  over,  and 


then  every  finger  separately.  Some¬ 
times  the  poet  would  take  him  into  the 
garden,  for  he  had  become  so  tame  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  his  running  away. 
Puss  liked  this  very  much,  and  would 
ask  to  go  out  as  plainly  as  if  he  could 
speak.  How  would  he  ask  ?  Bv  drum¬ 
ming  with  his  paws  on  his  master’s  knee, 
and  looking  up  with  an  appealing  ex¬ 
pression  that  plainly  said,  “  Please  take 
me  out.”  Then  he  would  take  Mr. 
Cowper’s  coat-tails  between  his  teeth, 
and  pull  at  them  with  all  his  might. 

1  The  great  attraction  in  the  garden  was 
a  cucumber  vine,  where  he  would  often 
lie  all  day  until  the  evening. 

Tiny  was  of  a  very  different  disposi¬ 
tion :  in  spite  of  all  his  master’s  kind¬ 
ness,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  stroke 
his  fur  without  a  grunt;  but  even  his 
solemn  surliness  amused  the  poet. 

The  three  little  animals  lived  a  very 
happy  life,  and  seemed  quite  to  enjoy 
being  domesticate!.  You  will  think 
they  had  good  reason  to  be  comfortable, 
when  I  tell  you  that  their  master  himself 
made  each  of  them  a  snug,  cosy  bedroom, 
with  a  bed  of  clean  straw  on  which  to 
sleep,  and  in  daytime  they  had  a  nice 
hall  where  they  could  play  all  together, 
Bess  was  the  first  to  die  ;  he  caught  cold 
one  day  after  his  room  had  been  cleaned, 
he  having  been  put  to  bed  before  it  was 
dry.  Tiny  lived  to  be  eight,  and  Puss 
ten  years  old.  When  Tiny  died  the  poet 
wrote  his  celebrated  Epitaph  “On  a 
Hare,”  which  perhaps,  some  of  our 
little  readers  have  read. — Early  Days 


It  i§  always  well  to  remember  that 
nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to 
pull  down  and  destroy.  It  requires  no 
intelligence,  no  character,  only  power 
and  will.  A  hog  can  root  up  a  garden. 
One  hen,  scratching  for  worms,  will  de¬ 
stroy  in  an  hour  what  nature  and  the 
gardener  have  been  years  in  producing. 
The  veriest  dolt,  with  a  pickaxe,  on  the 
Parthenon,  allowed  to  indulge  his  de¬ 
structive  propensities,  would  soon  make 
that  charming  building  an  unsightly 
ruin.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find 
fault,  to  tear  down  and  to  destroy.  An 
oil  spot  can  be  put  in  a  second  on  a 
silk  dress,  and  every  day  it  will  gather 
more  and  more  of  the  dust  that  is  always 

m 

flying. — Christian  Intelligencer . 
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OCTOBER  12. 


BESSON  XEI, 


1879. 


Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xviii.  16-33. 

THE  SUBJECT. — ABRAHAM  PRAYS  FOR  SODOM. 


16.  f  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence,  and 
looked  toward  Sodom  :  and  Abraham  went  with 
them  to  bring  them  on  the  vay. 

17.  And  the  Lord  said,  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  the  thing  which  I  do; 

18.  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become 
a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ? 

19.  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus 
tice  and  judgment  ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring 
upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him. 

20.  And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  cry  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their 
sin  is  very  grievous, 

21.  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they 
have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of 
it,  which  has  come  unto  me;  and  if  not,  I  will 
know. 

22.  And  the  men  turned  their  faces  from 
thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom:  but  Abraham 
stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 

23.  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said, 
Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  ? 

24.  Perad venture  there  be  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city  :  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and 
not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that 
are  therein  ? 

25.  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this 
manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ; 


and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked  , 
that  be  far  from  thee:  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
ail  the  earth  do  right? 

26.  And  the  Lord  said,  If  I  find  in  Sodom 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare 
all  the  place  for  their  sakes. 

27.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold 
now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes: 

28.  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the 
fifty  righteous,  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for 
lack  of  five?  And  he  said,  If  I  find  there  forty 
and  five,  I  will  not  destroy  it. 

29.  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and 
said,  Peradventure  there  shall  be  forty  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for  forty’s 
sake. 

30.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh,  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  :  Peradventure 
there  shall  thirty  be  found  there.  And  he  said, 
I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty  there. 

31.  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord  :  Peradven¬ 
ture  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty’s 
sake. 

32.  And  he  said,  Oh,  let  not  the  Lord  be  an¬ 
gry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but  this  once :  Per¬ 
adventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  And  he 
said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten’s  sake. 

33.  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  communing  with  Abraham ;  and 
Abraham  returned  to  his  place. 


QUESTIONS. 


Who  visited  Abraham  at  Mamre  ?  Three 
heavenly  messengers.  What  place  was  Mamre? 
Hebron.  How  did  Abraham  treat  his  visitors  ? 
What  did  they  announce  to  their  host?  The 
birth  of  a  son.  Bead  verses  1-15. 

Verse  16.  Why  did  Abraham  go  with  his 
guests,  and  bring  them  on  their  way  ?  The  laws 
of  hospitality  required  this.  Why?  There  were 
no  public  roads,  and  strangers  needtd  guides. 
Do  we  now  understand  our  Lord’s  saying,  (Matt, 
v.  41)? 

17.  What  was  to  be  revealed  to  him  ?  The 
destruction  of  Sodom. 

18.  Whv  was  it  to  be  told  him  ?  Because  of 
his  peculiarly  near  relation  to  God,  and  his 
fatherhood  of  God’s  people. 

19.  How  did  such  a  knowledge  help  Abra¬ 
ham’s  posterity?  It  was  a  standing  memorial 
for  them  to  do  justice,  to  avoid  judgment,  and 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  What  was  the 
way  of  the  Lord  ?  The  religion  of  the  true  God. 

20.  What  is  meant  by  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ?  Their  reputation.  To  what  cluster 
of  cities  did  these  two  belong?  To  the  five  cities 
of  the  Plain  of  Jordan.  What  other  three  cities 
1  elonged  to  the  cluster?  Admah,  Zeboim  and 
Zoar. 

21.  How  may  God  have  gone  down  ?  Through 
some  servant  of  His — perhaps  Lot,  (2  Pet.  ii. 
7-8).  What  is  mtant  by  the  Lord  seeing  it? 
That  the  character  of  the  city  should  be  ex¬ 
posed.  What  means — I  will  know?  The  nature 
of  Sodom  should  be  known  in  heaven  and  earth. 


22.  Did  all  these  three  visitors  leave  Abraham 
now?  But  two.  Who  remained?  The  Angel 
called  “  the  Lord.”  Who  may  this  Chief  Angel 
have  been  ?  Christ. 

23.  How  did  Abraham  draw  near  with  reve¬ 
rence  ? 

24-32.  What  does  Peradventure  mean  ?  What 
does  Abraham  now  do  ?  What  is  intercession  ? 
On  what  ground  does  he  pray  for  the  citv  ? 
Does  God  concede  this  principle?  Yes.  On 
what  number  of  righteous  ones  is  it  agreed  to 
save  Sodom?  What  do  these  several  numbers 
signify  ?  Any  member  or  class  of  men  identified 
with  the  city.  How  does  Abraham  carry  himself 
towards  God?  How  is  his  humility  shown? 
(vers.  27,  30,  31,  32).  How  does  he  regard  him¬ 
self?  verse  27.  What  is  a  supplicatory  prayer  ? 
Continued  and  importunate  asking.  Is  there 
enough  of  this  order  of  praying  ?  Is  there 
always  sufficient  reverence  shown  in  praying? 
Is  there  enough  intercessory  prayer?  What 
feature  of  God’s  character  is  exhibited  in  this 
negotiation  between  God  and  Abraham  ?  His 
Patience.  Was  God  anxious  to  destroy  Sodom  ? 
Why  was  it  not  delivered  ?  How  long  does  God 
spare  and  save  ?  As  long  as  anyone  remains 
to  be  saved.  What  may  the  destruction  of  man 
or  the  community  then  be ?  A  mercy.  Why? 
To  continue  it  after  all  hope  of  reformation  is 
gone,  is  but  to  aggravate  misery. 

33.  When  did  the  Lord  leave  Abraham  ? 
When  the  communing  ceased.  Whither  did 
Abraham  go  ? 
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Notes.  Three  heavenly  messengers 
visit  Abraham  at  Mamre  or  Hebron. 
He  welcomes,  entertains  and  refreshes 
them  after  the  Eastern  mode  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  They  inform  him  of  the  birth 
of  his  son  Isaac  (vs.  1-15). 

Vesre  16.  And  the  men  rose  up  — 
—  looked  towards  Sodom.  And  Abraham 
went  with  them.  This  was  another  piece 
of  Eastern  hospitality,  which  a  host 
owed  his  guests,  to  direct  them  on  their 
journey.  To  this  duty  our  Lord  refers 
— “And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to 
go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain”  (Matt. 
5  :  41).  As  public  roads  and  highways 
were  not  then ;  as  villages,  towns  and  ci¬ 
ties  lay  apart,  with  wildernesses  between, 
guides  were  necessary  to  strangers  in 
the  neighborhoods.  Hence  Abraham 
brought  them  on  their  way. 

Verses  17-19.  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  f  This 
is  put  as  a  question,  but  means,  that  a 
revelation  shall  be  made  to  Abraham 
concerning  the  end  of  Sodom.  We  of¬ 
ten  make  use  of  this  form  of  speech, 
when  we  mean  to  say  something  posi¬ 
tive.  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  be¬ 
come  a  great  and  mighty  nation.  Through 
Abraham’s  posterity  the  world  knows 
that  such  cities  once  existed  and  what 
became  of  them.  Among  his  descend¬ 
ants  the  threatened  destruction  and  its 
fulfilment  were  remembered  and  pre¬ 
served.  God  was  all  the  more  feared 
on  this  account,  whilst  every  man’s 
household  and  people  may  take  warn¬ 
ing  by  Sodom’s  fate.  That  his  children 
and  all  after  him  may  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  learn  to  observe  justice 
and  avoid  judgment,  as  well  as  chal¬ 
lenge  God’s  benedictiou. 

Verse  20.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
There  were  five  cities  clustered  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
noted  for  their  iniquity.  The  two  here 
mentioned  were  the  largest — the  other 
three  were  Admah ,  Zeboim  and  Zoar. 
Our  word  “  Sodomy”  is  from  the  name  of 
the  first  city,  and  is  a  standing  memorial 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  fated  place. 

Verse  21.  I  will  go  down  now.  This 
may  have  been  done  through  one  of  His 
servants  sent  thither;  or  it  may  have 
been  Lot  himself,  according  to  the  say  iug 
of  St.  Peter  (2  Epis.  2 :  7,  8).  See  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  done  altogether  according 
to  the  cry  of  it.  Their  evil  reputation, 


as  it  spread  over  the  earth,  or  ascended 
to  heaven,  was  to  be  laid  open  and  pro¬ 
claimed  to  themselves  and  others.  And 
if  not,  1  will  know.  That  is,  the  people’s 
true  character  shall  be  revealed. 

Verse  22.  And  the  men  turned  their 
fares  from  thence  and  went  towards  Sodom. 
It  seeni3  but  two  angels  left  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  But  Abraham  stood  yet  before 
the  Lord.  This  was  the  third  and  chief 
angel,  called  the  Lord.  He  was,  likely, 
Christ  Himself,  who  in  the  early  ages 
manifested  Himself  on  rare  occasions. 

Verse  23.  And  Abraham  drew  near. 
In  some  reverential  manner  he  ap¬ 
proached  this  superior  angel.  Ilis  in¬ 
tercession  for  the  city,  whose  doom  had 
been  told  him,  commences  with  the  ques¬ 
tion —  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous 
ivith  the  wicked?  This  was  the  ground 
of  his  intercession.  He  pleads  from 
this  principle.  Thou  wilt  not  punish  the 
just  with  the  unjust. 

Verses  24-32.  Peradventure.  This 
word  occurs  six  times  in  his  prayer,  and 
means — if  it  should  be  the  case,  that  fifty 
righteous,  or  forty -five,  or  forty,  or  thirty , 
or  twenty,  or  ten,  be  found.  These  num¬ 
bers  represent  the  idea  of  completeness, 
or  some  select  company,  large  or  small — 
rather  than  just  so  many. 

Abraham  appears  to  assume  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  intercessor,  or  mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Sodom,  or  the  race,  as 
it  were,  since  the  change  of  his  name 
occurred.  And  with  a  great  reverence 
towards  the  Lord,  and  a  profound  humi¬ 
lity  within  himself,  does  he  carry  his  of¬ 
fice.  He  addresses  Him  Lord,  and 
^ judge  of  all  the  earth;”  whilst  he 
counts  himself  “  dust  and  ashes.”  Besides, 
he  apologizes  for  venturing  to  speak,  so 
much  and  so  long.  Behold,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord ; — Oh, 

'  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry  ! — And  I  will 
speak  yet  but  this  once!  Thus  he  suppli¬ 
cates  five  times,  and  each  time  earnestly, 
but  humbly. 

There  is  much  praying  done,  without 
any  supplication,  importunity  or  perse¬ 
verance  ;  and  much  supplication,  with¬ 
out  modesty,  or  reverence.  So,  too,  is 
there  much  prayer  offered,  without  in¬ 
tercession,  or  asking  for  others. 

The  patience  of  God  also  shines  out 
brilliantly.  “God  is  patient  because  He 
is  eternal,”  says  an  old  saint.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  every  condition  which  Abraham 
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proposes ;  and  for  the  very  reason,  that 
it  was  suggested  in  the  right  spirit. 

Sodom  was  on  the  verge  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  this  negotiation  or  treaty  is 
related  for  us,  to  teach  us,  that  its  im¬ 
pending  doom  was  but  a  reapiDg  of  its 
own  sowing ;  that  the  salt  had  all  died 
out  of  its  bosom,  or  lost  its  savor;  and 
that  its  ripe  harvest  was  at  the  door, 
just  as  it  was  with  Jerusalem  in  later 
years,  or  many  other  cities.  From  Abra¬ 
ham’s  solicitude  and  God’s  condescen¬ 
sion  we  see,  that  heaven  is  more  inclined 
to  prevent  and  deliver,  than  to  arbitra¬ 
rily  strike  and  angrily  light  upon  men. 
Because  Abraham  was  allowed  to  search 
out,  from  fifty  to  ten  men,  and  did  not 
find  any  number  after  all,  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that  to  spare  the  city  would  but  ag¬ 
gravate  its  misery.  It  is  always  far  from 
the  Lord  to  destroy  the  good,  since  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  always  saves  as 
long  as  there  is  any  one  to  save.  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  exhibits  mercy 
in  what  strikes  us  as  wrath  indeed.  In 
Sodom  He  delivered  the  only  household 
that  served  Him,  and  suffered  the  city 
to  come  to  an  end,  rather  than  to  sink 
into  a  still  deeper  deep. 

Verse  33.  And  the  Lord  went  His 
way.  But  only  after  Abraham  ceased 
supplicating  Him — as  soon  as  he  left  com¬ 
muning.  How  Abraham  returned  to  He¬ 
bron.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  fol¬ 
lows  next. 


A  Happy  Scientist. 

PROF.  SCHLIEMANN’s  GREEK  WIFE. 


Dr.  Schliemann,  writing  from  Troy 
(Asia  Minor)  to  a  friend  ia  Indianapolis, 
says  :  “I  think  that  there  is  no  lady  in 
the  world  who  could  have  made  me  so 
happy  as  Mrs.  Sophia  Schliemann,  whom 
I  married  ten  years  ago  from  pure  affec¬ 
tion,  and  because,  though  she  then  only 
knew  her  native  tongue,  the  modern 
Greek,  she  showed  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  Homer  and  archaeology.  Since  that 
time  she  has  perfectly  mastered  nearly 
all  the  European  langua'ges,  learned 
nearly  all  the  Homeric  poems  by  heart 
and  constantly  assists  me  with  fervent 
zeal  in  all  my  undertakings  ;  nay,  the 
French  edition  of  my  Mycenae  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her,  and  she  fully  deserves  it. 
You  say  my  work  has  not  been  profita¬ 
ble  to  me ;  but  if,  as  you  say,  you  read 
my  Mycenae,  you  ought  to  know  that  I 
work  from  pure  love  for  science,  and 
that  I  gave  away  to  the  Greek  people 
the  immense  treasures  found  by  me  and 
my  wife  at  Mycenae  *  *  *  Believe 

me  we  have  nearly  all  our  money  in 
America,  and  if  we  buy  a  home  in 
Indianapolis  it  is  with  the  intention  to 
remove  thither  sooner  or  later.  We 
spend  the  value  of  palaces  in  our  scien¬ 
tific  explorations,  but  are  content  and 
happy  in  a  modest  little  cottage.  ” 


Looking  at  the  rich  colors  of  stained 
windows  from  the  outside  of  a  church, 
one  sees  but  blurred  and  confused 
shades  on  the  glass.  But  seen  from  the 
inside,  the  full  figures,  with  all  their 
marvellous  colors  are  clearly  seen.  So 
may  persons  fancy  that  they  can  fully 
understand  the  powTer  and  glory  of 
Christ’s  Church  without  entering  or  be¬ 
coming  living  members  of  it.  They  see 
nought  but  defects  from  without,  and 
enlarge  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as 
with  sincere  penitence  and  faith  they 
enter  Christ’s  fold,  they  see  the  glorify¬ 
ing  light  and  loveliness  of  the  Saviour’s 
presence.  No  one  can  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  Church  from  an  outside 
shadow.  Years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  baptism,  and  now  there  are 
seventy  churches,  averaging  one  hun¬ 
dred  members  each,  on  the  former  field 
of  His  labors. 


Whence  comes  the  expression: 
“  Oil  on  the  Troubled  Waters /” — The 
fishermen  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  we 
learn  from  a  writer  in  Chambers' s  Jour¬ 
nal,  are  wont,  when  in  utmost  peril 
during  a  storm,  to  throw  oil  on  the 
waters  to  still  them.  They  crush  in 
their  hands  the  livers  of  any  ling  or 
cod  they  may  have  caught,  and  keep 
throwing  them  astern  and  around  them. 
“The  effect,”  we  are  told,  “is  magical. 
The  waves  are  not  lessened  in  size  ;  but 
they  no  longer  break ,  and  it  is  only 
from  their  breaking  close  to  the  boat 
and  so  being  dashed  in  upon  her  and 
filling  her  that  there  is  danger.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  oil  spreads  over 
a  considerable  space  of  sea  around  is 
marvellous,  and  scarcely  to  be  credited 
except  by  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
phenomenon.” 
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OCTOBER  19.  BESSON  XEII, 


1879. 


Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xix.  15-25. 

THE  SUBJECT.— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH. 


15.  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then  the 
angels  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise,  take  thy 
wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  are  here; 
lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the 
city. 

16.  And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold 
upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters;  the 
Lord  being  merciful  unto  him :  and  they 
brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the 
city. 

17.  f  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape 
for  thy  life;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay 
thou  in  all  the  plain  ;  escape  to  the  mountain, 
lest  thou  be  consumed. 

IS.  And  Lot  said  unto  them,  Oh,  not  so,  my 
Lord. 

19.  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy 
mercy,  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  me  in  . 


saving  my  life;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die: 

20.  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flpe  unto, 
and  it  is  a  little  one  :  O,  let  me  escape  thither, 
(is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul  shall  live. 

21.  And  he  said  unto  him,  See,  1  have  ac¬ 
cepted  thee  concerning  this  also,  that  I  will  not 
overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou  hast 
spoken. 

22.  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot 
do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither.  There¬ 
fore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  Zoar. 

23.  ^1  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when 
Lot  entered  into  Zoar. 

24.  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven  ; 

25.  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all 
the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground. 


QUESTIONS. 


Whither  did  the  two  angels  come  after  they 
left  Abraham  ?  At  what  time  ?  Who  sat  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  ?  Did  he  invite  them  in  ?  Did 
they  comply  with  his  invitation?  Finally. 
What  occurred  about  his  house  during  the 
night  ?  A  riot.  Did  he  feel  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  his  guests?  Did  the  riotors  persist? 
They  attacked  the  house.  Who  rescued  Lot  ? 
His  guests,  and  smote  the  ringleaders  with 
blindness.  How  did  they  exhort  to  do  now? 
To  escape  with  his  whole  household  out  of 
Sodom.  Why  ? 

Verse  15.  Did  the  angels  assist  the  family  to 
fly  ?  How  many  departed  ? 

16.  Why  did  Lot  linger?  Perhaps  to  per¬ 
suade  his  sons  in-law,  verse  14.  What  did  the 
an  eels  then  do  ? 

17.  What  three  directions  did  they  give  to  Lot  ? 
18-19.  Was  Lot  willing  to  obey  ?  Why  did 

he  hesitate?  From  fear.  What  did  he  ask? 
For  a  nearer  place  of  refuge. 

20.  What  place  did  Lot  suggest  ?  Did  he 
perhaps  hope  to  retain  it  as  an  inheritance? 
Perhaps.- 

21.  Was  his  prayer  heard  ?  Does  this  show 
the  value  of  prayer.? 

22.  Why  was  he  to  hasten  now  ?  Could  it 
come  before  Lot  had  gone  out?  Why  not? 
Chap.  xvii.  23-5.  What  was  the  city  formerly 
called?  Bela.  What  was  it  now  called ?  What 
does  Zoar  mean  ?  Little.  What  did  it  then  owe 
to  Lot’s  prayer  ?  Its  all. 


23.  How  long  was  Lot  in  going  from  Sodom 
to  Zoar  ?  Compare  verses  15  and  23. 

24.  How  was  this  city  destroyed  ?  Did  Go¬ 
morrah  also  perish  ?  What  other  cities  of  the 
plain?  Admah  and  Zeboim.  How  did  the 
district  appear  afterwards  ?  verse  28. 

Do  we  know  how  this  destruction  was  sent 
by  God  ?  It  may  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  peculiar  thunder-storm  and  shower  of 
meteoric  matter ;  or,  by  a  sinking  of  the  land, 
and  inrushing  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Was  it  at  all  events  possible  for  God  to  bring 
it  about?  If  He  ordered  the  Flood,  why  should 
this  doom  have  been  too  great  for  Him  ?  Do 
we  know  where  these  cities  once  stood?  Not 
certainly.  Were  other  cities  of  Christ's  day 
destroyed,  leaving  no  ruins  behind  even  ?  Matt, 
xi.  20-24.  Where  is  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
now  ?  Between  twenty  and  eightv  feet  beneath 
the  present  city.  Are  there  other  buried  cities  ? 
Many  of  them  which  we  know,  and  are  now 
being  exhumed  again. 

Does  the  Lesson  teach  us  any  practical 
things  ?  1.  Our  Lord  compares  this  sinful  world 
to  a  fated  city,  (Luke  xvii.  28-33.)  St.  Peter, 
too,  speaks  of  its  fiery  doom,  (2  Epist.  iii.  10-12) 

2.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  Zoar  of  temporary, 
refuge  for  the  little  flock,  who  would  escape. 

3.  Our  final  refuge  is  in  the  Holy  mountains, 
(2  Pet.  iii.  13.) 


1.  Not  by  Thy  mighty  Hand, 

Thy  wondrous  works  alone, 

But  by  the  marvels  of  Thy  word, 
Thy  glory,  Lord,  is  known. 


2.  Forth  from  the  eternal  gates, 
Thine  everlasting  home, 

To  sow  the  seed  of  truth  below, 
Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  come. 
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Notes.  The  two  angels,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Abraham,  came  to  Sodom  in  the 
evening.  Lot  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the 
city  invites  him  in.  They  at  first  re¬ 
fuse  to  enter,  but  after  being  pressed 
greatly  they  partake  of  his  hospitality. 
The  dwellers  in  Sodom  came  rioting 
about  and  upon  Lot’s  house  so  that  he 
was  greatly  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
guests,  whom  the  laws  of  the  East 
obliged  him  to  defend  at  all  hazards  and 
cost.  The  angels  rescue  Lot  from  the 
barbarity  of  the  Sodomites,  and  strike 
the  leaders  of  the  gang  with  blindness. 
They  now  exhort  him  and  his  family  to 
hasten  off,  as  destruction  was  at  the 
door.  Lot  exhorts  his  sons-in-law  in 
vain  to  accompany  his  household.  The 
day  of  doom  had  come. 

Verse  15.  And  when  the  morning 
arose,  on  that  fatal  day,  the  angels 
hastened  Lot ,  his  wife  and  his  daughters 
out  of  the  city  of  iniquity ,  or  destruction 
as  it  likewise  reads. 

Verse  16.  And  while  he  lingered, 
probably  in  affectionately  entreating  his 
sons-in-law  to  hasten  with  him,  the 
angels  took  them  by  the  hands,  leading 
now  this  one  and  then  that  one,  and  by 
God’s  mercy  brought  him  and  his  with¬ 
out  the  city. 

Verse  17.  Escape  for  thy  life.  Thou 
art  in  most  imminent  danger  !  Look 
not  behind  thee.  One  look  may  delay 
thee  too  long  !  Neither  stay  thou  in  all 
the  plain.  The  valley  will  be  sub¬ 
merged  !  Escape  to  the  mountain .  As¬ 
cend  the  high  land  ! 

Verses  18-19.  Oh  not  so  my  Lord  ! 
He  cried  out,  not  in  a  gainsaying  spirit, 
but  in  fear.  Seeing  the  destruction  so 
nigh,  he  fears,  lest  he  cannot  journey 
rapidly  enough,  and  must  fall  under  it. 
From  the  magnified  mercy ,  in  which  the 
Lord  had  shown  him  how  to  escape,  he 
prays  to  have  a  nearer  place  of  refuge 
allowed  him. 

Verse  20.  This  city  is  near  to  flee 
unto.  It  may  be  that  Lot  wished  to 
have  this  little  place  for  an  inheritance. 
As  it  was  so  small,  he  hoped  to  have  it 
granted  to  himself. 

Verse  21.  See  I  have  accepted  thee. 
God  heard  and  answered  his  prayer. 
For  Lot’s  sake  it  is  written  :  I  will  not 
overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou  hast 
spoken. 

Verse  22.  Haste  thee — escape  thee 


thither.  That  shall  now  be  his  city  of 
refuge.  For  I  cannot  do  anything  till 
thou  he  come  thither.  Just  a3  Abraham 
had  said  (Chap.  xvii.  2,  3  and  5).  Zoar. 
Its  former  name  had  been  Bela ,  from  its 
former  king.  “Zoar  ”  means  Little  — 
from  Lot’s  saying.  It  owed  its  all  to 
Lot. 

Verse  23.  The  sun  was  risen.  Be¬ 
tween  dawn  and  sun-rise  then,  he  had 
made  the  distance,  for  it  was  near  to  flee 
unto  (ver.  20). 

Verse  24.  Brimstone  and  Fire. 
What  we  are  to  understand  by  these 
terms  is  not  easy  to  say.  “  Brimstone  ” 
may  have  been  nitrous  particles  or  me¬ 
teoric  stones  showered  down.  A  thunder¬ 
storm  of  a  peculiar  nature  may  have 
been  the  only  agent.  We  know  too 
that  the  plain  was  rich  in  bitumen  or 
pitch,  which  was  readily  ignited  by 
lightning.  * Sodom  has  been  said  to  mean 
burning — from  the  inflammable  nature 
of  its  surroundings.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate,  however.  The  fact  is  given 
us,  which  is  enough.  Besides,  if  we 
believe  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world  through  the  Flood,  we  will  not 
doubt,  that  God  suffer  such  a  visitation 
to  come. 

Verse  25.  And  he  overthrew  those 
cities.  It  is  mentioned  by  some,  that 
the  cities  and  plain  were  submerged  by 
the  Dead  Sea.  As  no  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  has  yet  been  given  of  their  loca¬ 
tion,  we  take  the  word  “overthrew  ”  in 
the  sense  of  destroyed.  They  may  be 
buried  under  the  Dead  Sea,  or  beneath 
the  deluge  of  matter,  as  Jerusalem  lies 
entombed  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet 
under  ruins,  and  another  city  upon  it. 
So  Capernaum,  Bethsaida  and  Chora- 
zin,  once  flourishing  towns  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  have  long  since 
disappeared,  leaving  no  wreck  to  mark 
their  situations  (Matt.  xi.  20-24).  So 
many  other  cities  are  now  under  the 
earth,  and  are  being  exhumed  after  two 
thousand  years’  burial. 

Lot’s  wife  tarried  too  long,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  shower,  struck  dead,  and 
covered  with  a  crust  of  matter  which 
riveted  her  to  the  spot  for  a  time  (ver. 
6).  Abraham  saw  by  the  following 
morning,  that  even  ten  righteous  men 
had  not  been  found.  Still  what  was 
worth  preserving  was  saved.  The  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord  was  a  burning,  smoking 
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waste  (vers.  27-8).  Lot  left  Zoar,  be¬ 
cause  he  feared  to  dwell  iu  so  horrible  a 
plain,  and  came  to  the  very  mountain, 
to  which  God  had  ordered  him  to  go  at 
first. 

Practical  Thoughts.  —  1.  Our 
fallen  world  is  an  Empire  of  Sin,  like 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  It  is  condemned, 
and  its  doom  is  foretold  (2  Pet.  iii.  10- 
12).  2  There  is  a  Zoar  for  us  too — for 

the  little  flock  who  escape  after  the  com¬ 
mand  of  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  28-33). 
3.  Our  final  refuge  is  in  the  Mountain 
of  God  (2  Pet.  iii.  13). 


Alfred  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate 
of  England,  is  doubtless  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  through  his  works.  He 
is  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  lives 
in  retired  ease  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  has  always  been  simple  and  retired 
in  his  habits.  Luring  his  earlier  years 
he  lived  a  sort  of  recluse  life  in,  or  near 
London.  At  his  Island  home  he  is  of¬ 
ten  greatly  annoyed  at  the  impertinence 
of  curious  tourists,  eager  to  stare  at  the 
great  man.  He  morbidly  shrinks  from 
being  lionized,  and  in  order  to  evade  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  obtruding  admirers,  he 
is  tempted  to  become  a  recluse.  Like 
many  men  of  genius,  he  seem3  to  pay 
little  attention  to  his  external  appear¬ 
ance.  He  has  never  been  a  society  man 
in  the  English  sense  of  that  term,  but 
sought  enjoyment  in  his  library,  and  his 
communings  with  nature.  Meeting  him 
on  the  street  no  one  would  suspect  that 
he  were  England's  great  poet,  who  offi¬ 
cially  writes  the  poetry  for  all  occasions 
and  events  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  roy¬ 
al  family  and  of  the  nation.  A  certain 
correspondent,  who  recently  met  him  in 
a  London  park,  says  : 

“  He  looked  tall,  somewhat  stout, 
round-shouldered,  and  he  walked  with 
a  stick,  as  though  the  gout  were  hang¬ 
ing  about  his  legs  or  feet.  He  had  a 
long  beard  which  almost  buried  his 
face,  and  wore  a  pair  of  large,  round, 
Chinese-looking  spectacles.  He  had  on 
a  very  broad-brimmed,  weather-worn 
felt  hat,  dark  trousers,  gaiters,  several 
undercoats  or  jackets,  covered  over  all 
by  a  thin,  shabby-jooking,  red  tweed 
dust  coat,  buttoned  very  tightly,  as 
though  it  were  much  too  small  for  him. 
Dangling  outside,  from  what  should 


have  been  a  clean  white  shirt  front,  was 
a  pair  of  large,  gold-rimmed  nose-spec¬ 
tacles.  He  was  one  of  the  odde*t-look- 
ing  creatures  I  have  ever  seen  out  of  a 
Mormon  meeting.” 


Certain  editions  of  the  Bible,  owing 
to  the  errors  they  contained,  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  odd  names.  What  is 
known  as  the  “Breeches  Bible"  (Gene¬ 
va  1560)  was  so  called  because  Genesis 
iii.  7,  was  translated:  “They  sewed 
fig  leaves  together  and  made  themselves 
breeches,  ”  instead  of  “aprons”  as  iu 
the  English  version  now  used.  In  the 
“  Treacle  Bible”(1568),  Jeremiah  viii. 
22  was  made  to  read:  “Is  there  no 
treacle  in  Gilead,”  etc,  instead  of 
“balm,”  and  in  1609  the  w*ord  was 
changed  to  “rosin;”  “balm”  was  first 
used  in  1611.  The  “Vinegar  Bible,” 
printed  in  Oxford  in  1717,  by  John 
Basket,  derives  its  name  from  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Luke  xx.,  which  was  made  to 
read:  “The  parable  of  the  vinegar.” 
The  book  had  many  other  errors  from 
which  it  has  also  been  called,  after  the 
printer’s  name,  “A  Basket  of  errors.” 
In  1631  a  Bible  was  printed  in  England, 
and  in  1732  auother  appeared  in  Ger¬ 
many,  both  of  which  made  the  seventh 
commandment  read  ;  “Thou  shalt  com¬ 
mit  adultery,”  the  word  “not”  beiug 
omitted.  It  has  b  en  very  appropriate¬ 
ly  called  the  “Wicked  Bible.” 


“  The  world  owe3  me  a  living,”  is 
the  mistaken  motto  of  tramps,  young 
and  old.  Oar  Creator  has  ordained 
that  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread.  “He  that  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.”  Young  people 
fearful  of  bronzing  their  delicate  hands 
by  working  as  their  parents  had  to  do  ; 
fond  of  fine  clothing  and  costly  jewelry, 
without  caring  who  pays  for  them,  are 
the  material  tramps  are  made  of.  The 
world  owes  you  a  living,  but  you  must 
plant  and  water ;  God  must  give  the 
increase  in  His  own  good  time.  M  ork 
on,  faithful  soul.  Eveu  though  in  thy 
life-time  the  results  may  seem  trilling, 
the  fruitage,  the  harvest,  must  surely 
come. 
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Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Genesis  xxi.  12-21. 


THE  SUBJECT.— HAGAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


12.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it  not 
be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of  the  lad,  and 
because  of  thy  bondwoman  ;  in  all  that  Sarah 
hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice ; 
for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 

13.  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed. 

14.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder, 
and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away  :  and  she  de¬ 
parted,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba. 

15.  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle, 
and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs. 

16.  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow¬ 
shot  :  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 


the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and 
lifted  up  her  voice,  and  wept. 

17.  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  ;  and 
the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven, 
and  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar? 
fear  not;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad  where  he  is. 

18.  Arise,  lilt  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in 
thine  hand ;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great  na¬ 
tion. 

19.  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a 
well  of  water;  and  she  went,  and  filled  the 
bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink. 

20.  And  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an 
archer. 

21.  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  : 
and  his  mother  took  him  a  wile  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. 


QUESTIONS. 


Did  Abraham  remain  at  Hebron,  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Gerar  in  Arabia.  What  slave  had 
Abraham  in  his  household?  Hagar.  Who  was 
her  son  ?  Ishmael.  Was  her  mistress,  Sarah, 
pleased  with  her?  She  had  her  sent  away  on 
several  occasions. 

Verses  12-13.  Was  Abraham  willing  to  send 
Hagar  away  ?  How  did  God  console  him? 

14.  What  did  Abraham  provide  her  with 
when  she  and  her  son  departed  ?  What  kind 
of  a  bottle  was  it?  A  sack  of  goat  skin?  Did 
they  miss  the  way  ? 

15-16.  After  losing  their  path  and  wandering 
about,  what  followed?  What  did  they  seem 
most  in  want  of?  Were  there  many  wells  in 
the  desert  ?  Only  a  few  at  long  intervals.  Why 
did  she  put  Ishmael  under  the  shrubs?  To 
shield  him  from  the  sun.  How  old  was  the  lad  ? 
About  sixteen  years.  Had  the  heat  and  journey 
affected  him  seriously  ?  Did  Hagar  fear  he 
might  die?  Where  did  she  go?  How  far  is  a 
bow-shot  ?  As  far  as  an  arrow  flies.  How  did 
she  lift  up  her  voice  ?  In  prayer. 


17-18.  Whose  voice  did  God  hear  ?  How  did 
Ishmael  probably  call  ?  He  may  have  called 
the  mother;  or,  his  sighs  and  groans  may  be 
meant.  Who  appeared  now?  What  did  the 
angel  say?  Was  she  told  what  to  do?  Was 
she  told  directly  that  Ishmael  should  not  die  ? 
Was  the  same  promise  given  her,  which  Abra¬ 
ham  had  received  ? 

19.  How  did  God  open  her  eyes  ?  He  directed 
her  to  a  well.  What  did  she  do  ? 

20-21.  How  was  God  with  the  lad?  Where 
was  his  home  ?  Where  did  this  desert  lay  ?  In 
Arabia,  near  Mt.  Sinai.  What  is  an  Archer? 
A  hunter.  Whom  did  he  marry  ?  An  Egyptian 
woman.  Had  he  any  sons?  12  (xxv.  12-17). 
Of  what  nation  did  these  become  the  stems  ? 
Arab  nation.  Were  Ishmael  and  Isaac  enemies  ? 
They  were  at  the  funeral  of  Abraham,  and 
friendly  disposed,  (xxv.  8-10).  How  old  was 
Ishmael  when  he  died?  137  years. 

Where  may  we  read  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  Jerusalem — Sarah  and  Hagar — Ishmael  and 
Isaac  ?  Galatians  iv.  22-31. 

1 


CATECHISM. 

XLIII.  Lord's  Day. 


112.  What  is  required  in  the  ninth  command  ? 

That  I  bear  false  witness  against  no  man; 
nor  falsify  any  man’s  words;  that  I  be  no  back¬ 
biter,  or  slanderer;  that  I  do  not  judge,  or  join 
in  condemning  any  man  rashly  or  unheard  ; 
but  that  I  avoid  all  sorts  of  lies  and  deceit,  as 
the  proper  works  of  the  devil,  unless  I  would 


bring  down  upon  me  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  ? 
likewise,  that  in  judgment  and  all  other  deal¬ 
ings  I  love  the  truth,  speak  it  uprightly,  and 
confess  it;  also,  that  I  defend  and  promote  as 
much  as  I  am  able  the  honour  and  good  charac¬ 
ter  of  my  neighbor. 
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Notes  — When  Abraham  saw  the 
ruiu9  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  he  was 
filled  with  sadness,  and  left  Hebron. 
He  now  settled  at  Gerar,  which  lay 
south  of  Canaan,  near  Gaza,  in  Arabia, 
under  a  king  of  the  Philistines,  called 
Abimelech  (chap.  xx).  Here  Is^ac  was 
born,  when  Abraham  was  an  hundred 
years  old  (ver.  5),  1896  years  before 
Christ. 

Now  there  lived  in  the  family  of 
Abraham  a  female  slave,  whom  Pharaoh 
had  given  him  when  he  sojourned  in 
Egypt  (chap.  xii.  16),  called  Hagar 
(a  stranger  or  sojourner),  who  was  the 
mother  of  Ishmael  (a  wanderer) — the 
father  of  the  Ishmaelites,  Bedwins  and 
Arabs.  This  woman  and  her  son  caused 
considerable  trouble  in  the  old  Patri¬ 
arch’s  household.  Her  mistress,  Sarah, 
obliged  her  to  leave  his  house  once  before 
Ishmael  was  born.  On  her  way  back 
to  her  native  country,  Egypt,  the  Lord 
met  her,  brought  her  back  and  recon¬ 
ciled  the  slave  to  her  mistress  (Chap, 
xvi.).  But  Sarah  was  more  or  less 
jealous  of  her  maid  and  her  son.  When 
Ishmael  was  sixteen  years  old  and  Isaac 
three,  the  trouble  broke  out  afresh,  and 
Hagar  was  sent  away,  with  her  son, 
forever  (vers.  9-11). 

Read  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  scene  by  Pastor  Talmage  : — 

Morning  breaks  upon  Beersheba. 
There  is  an  early  stir  in  the  house  of  old 
Abraham.  There  has  been  trouble 
among  the  domestics.  Hagar,  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  household,  and  her  son,  a 
brisk  lad  of  sixteen  years,  have  become 
impudent  and  insolent,  and  Sarah,  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  puts  her  foot 
down  very  hard,  and  says  that  they 
will  have  to  leave  the  premises.  They 
are  packing  up  now.  Abraham,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  journey  before  his  servant 
and  her  son  will  be  very  long  and  across 
desolate  places,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  sets  about  putting  up  some  bread 
and  a  bottle  with  water  in  it.  It  is  a 
very  plain  lunch  that  Abraham  pro¬ 
vides,  but  I  warrant  you  there  would 
have  been  enough  of  it  had  they  not  lost 
their  way.  “  God  be  with  you  !”  said 
old  Abraham,  as  he  gave  the  lunch  to 
Hagar  and  a  good  many  charges  as  to 
how  she  should  conduct  the  journey. 
Ishmael,  the  boy,  I  suppose,  bounded 
away  in  the  morning  light.  Boys  al¬ 


ways  like  a  change.  Poor  Ishmael ! 
He  has  no  idea  of  the  disasters  that  are 
ahead  of  him.  Hagar  gives  one  long, 
lingering  look  on  the  familiar  place 
where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy 
days,  each  scene  associated  with  the 
pride  and  joy  of  her  heart,  young 
Ishmael. 

The  scorching  noon  comes  on.  The 
air  is  stifling  and  moves  across  the  de¬ 
sert  with  unsufferable  suffocation.  Ish¬ 
mael,  the  boy,  begins  to  complain  and 
lies  down,  but  Hagar  rouses  him  up, 
saying  nothing  about  her  own  weariness 
or  the  sweltering  heat ;  for  mothers  can 
endure  anything.  Trudge,  trudge, 
trudge.  Crossing  the  dead  level  of  the 
desert  how  wearily  and  slowly  the  miles 
slip.  A  tamarind  that  seemed  hours 
ago  to  stand  only  just  a  little  ahead  in¬ 
viting  the  travelers  to  come  under  its 
shadow,  now  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  or 
seemingly  so.  Night  drops  upon  the 
desert  and  the  travelers  are  piilowles9. 
Ishmael,  I  suppose,  instantly  falls  asleep. 
Hagar — as  the  shadows  of  the  night 
begin  to  lap  over  each  other — Hagar 
hugs  her  weary  boy  to  her  bosom  and 
thinks  of  the  fact  that  it  is  her  fault  that 
they  are  in  the  desert.  A  star  looks 
out,  and  every  falling  tear  it  kisses  with 
a  sparkle.  A  wing  of  wind  comes  over 
the  hot  earth  and  lifis  the  locks  from 
the  fevered  brow  of  the  boy.  Hagar 
sleeps  fitfully,  and  in  her  dreams  travels 
over  the  weary  day,  and  half  awakes 
her  son  by  crying  out  in  her  sleep, 
“  Ishmael !  Ishmael !”  And  90  they  go 
on,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night ; 
for  they  have  lost  their  way  ;  no  path 
in  the  shifting  sands;  no  sign  in  the 
burning  sky.  The  sacks  empty  of 
flour ;  the  water  gone  from  the  bottle. 
What  shall  she  do?  As  she  puts  her 
fainting  Ishmael  upon  a  stunted  shrub 
of  the  arid  plain  she  sees  the  bloodshot 
eye,  and  feels  the  hot  hand,  and  w’atches 
the  blood  bursting  from  the  cracked 
tongue,  and  there  is  a  shriek  iu  the  de¬ 
sert  of  Beersheba.  “  We  shall  die! 
We  shall  die!”  Now,  no  mother  was 
ever  made  strong  enough  to  hear  her  son 
cry  iu  vain  for  a  drink.  Heretofore  she 
had  cheered  her  boy  by  promising  a 
speedy  end  of  the  journey,  and  even 
smiled  upon  him  when  he  felt  desper¬ 
ately  enough.  Now  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  place  him  under  a  shrub  and  let 
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him  die.  She  had  thought  she  would 
sit  there  and  watch  until  the  spirit  of 
her  boy  would  go  away  forever,  and 
then  she  would  breathe  out  her  own  life 
on  his  silent  heart.  But  as  the  boy 
begins  to  claw  his  tongue  in  agony  of 
thirst  and  struggle  in  distortion  and  beg 
his  mother  to  slay  him,  she  cannot  en¬ 
dure  the  spectacle.  She  puts  him  under 
a  shrub  and  goes  off  a  bow-shot  and  be¬ 
gins  to  weep  until  all  the  desert  seems 
sobbing,  and  her  cry  strikes  clear 
through  the  heavens ;  and  an  angel  of 
God  comes  out  on  a  cloud  and  looks 
down  upon  the  appalling  grief,  and 
cries,  “  Hagar,  what  aileth  thee  ?”  She 
looks  up  and  sees  the  angel  pointing  to 
a  well  of  water,  where  she  fills  the  bottle 
for  the  lad.  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  ! 

Verses  2-13.  God  comforted  Abra¬ 
ham  and  removed  his  distress  by  re¬ 
vealing  to  him,  that  Ishmael’s  posterity 
should  be  a  great  nation;  but  that  in 
Isaac  the  proper  line  of  the  Messiah 
should  be  maintained. 

Verse  14.  Took  bread  and  a  bottle. 
He  gave  her  provisions  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  her  and  her  son,  till  they  should 
arrive  at  the  place  to  which  he  had  di- 
lected  them.  The  bottle  was  a  goat¬ 
skin,  filled  with  sufficient  water  to  the 
next  well,  But  she  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  That  is  she 
lost  her  way,  in  this  southern  desert  of 
Palestine. 

Verses  15-16.  The  water  gave  out, 
since  they  missed  the  next  well,  of  which 
there  were  only  a  few  at  long  intervals. 
The  lad  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  the 
desert,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
His  mother  placed  him  under  one  of  the 
shrubs  or  thicket,  to  shield  him  from  the 
sun.  A  bow  shot  means  as  far  as  an  ar¬ 
row  would  fly.  She  feared  to  see  him 
die,  as  he  lay  fainting  and  unconscious.  | 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  her  lifting  up  her 
voice — praying — and  weeping. 

Veeses  17-18.  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad.  Perhaps  he  moaned  and 
groaned.  The  avgel  of  God  called 
Hagar.  One  feels  a  pleasant  sense  of 
lelief  over  this  timely  intervention  of' 
God.  Let  us  learn  that  God  is  ever 
near  us  in  our  distress.  The  angel 
speaks  with  sympathy  and  cheer  to  the 
poor  mother  :  “  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  f 
Fear  not !  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  where  he  is  ” — even  though  faint 


and  hidden.  Arise !  Lift  up  the  lad  ! 
Hold  him  in  thine  hand— -nurse  him  as 
a  mother.  For  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation — ■  he  shall  not  die. 

Verse  19.  God  opened  her  eyes. 
This  means  that  God  directed  her  to  a 
well.  Water  was  most  needed  for  the 
fainting  bny.  She  went  filled  the  bot¬ 
tle,  raised  him  up,  “  held  him  in  her 
hand  ”  (ver.  18),  and  revived  him. 

Verses  20-21.  God  ivas  with  the 
lad.  Providence  presided  over  him  and 
his  destiny.  He  was  an  archer,  or 
hunter,  and  supported  himself  by  his 
calling.  He  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  the  wild  country  of  Arabia,  near 
Mount  Sinai,  which  was  near  to  his 
father’s  house.  His  mother  took  him  a 
wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  He  mar¬ 
ried  an  Egyptian  woman,  of  which  blood 
Hagar  was.  He  became  the  father  of 
twelve  sons  (xxv.  12-17),  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab 
nation.  He  was  presect  at  the  fuueral 
of  his  father  Abraham,  with  his  brother 
Isaac  (xxv.  8-10),  which  shows  that 
the  two  brothers  were  reconciled,  never¬ 
theless.  He  died,  aged  137  years. 

Practical  Remark.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  relation 
between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  we  must 
turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(Chap.  iv.  Vers.  22-31).  For  thereare 
the  two  covenants  —  two  orders  of  re¬ 
ligion,  one  of  Moses,  the  other  of  Crist. 
Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai,  which  represents 
the  Law,  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  whose 
children  were  in  bondage  to  the  letter  of 
commandment,  rite  and  ceremony. 

Sarah  represents  the  Jerusalem  which 
is  above— free — and  the  mother  of  us 
all.  We  are,  therefore,  the  children  of 
promise,  the  brethren  of  Isaac,  in  whom 
Abraham  had  been  told,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  St.  Paul  exhorts  us 
in  these  words  :  “  So,  then,  brethren, 
we  aie  not  children  of  the  bond  woman, 
but  of  the  free.  Stand  fast  therefore  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again,  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage.” 


The  motions  of  Providence  are  all 
judicious;  the  wheels  are  full  of  eyes! 
it  is  enough  that  the  affairs  of  Zion  are 
in  a  good  hand. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Parental  affection  oft-times  fastens 
names  upon  children  which  afterwards 
become  a  burden  to  the  bearer.  Some 
from  a  mere  whim  name  their  children 
after  some  noted  heathen,  even  noted  for 
his  vices.  By  accident  a  parent  comes 
across  a  name  which  for  the  moment 
seems  pretty.  Without  asking  as  to  the 
character  of  the  person  from  whom  it  is 
derived,  it  is  given  to  a  child.  After  it 
is  grown  up  it  finds  that  its  name  is 
associated  with  a  historical  criminal. 
We  have  two  men  of  the  name  of 
Judas  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
good  one  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 
for  the  betrayer,  hence  he  is  referred  to 
as  “  J udas,  not  Iscariot.  ”  Often  parents 
select  the  name  of  a  person  just  then  a 
popular  favorite.  Twelve  months  later 
he  may  become  a  defaulter — in  other 
words  a  thief.  There  are  persons  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  James  Fisk  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Tweed,  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
called  by  some  other  name.  The  name 
sticks  to  the  child  although  the  original 
bearer  of  it  dies  in  prison.  A  certain 
father  in  New  York  once  proposed  to 
Charles  Sumner  to  name  his  son  after 
him.  Sumner  frankly  and  wisely  re¬ 
plied  : — 

“Don’t  make  a  mistake.  Never 
name  a  child  after  a  living  man.  This 
is  the  counsel  I  give  always,  and  most 
sincerely.  Who  knows  that  I  may  not 
fall?  I  too  may  grow  faint,  or  may 
turn  aside  to  false  gods.  I  hope  not; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
future.  Therefore  name  your  boy  some 
good  Christian  name  (it  may  be  Charles, 
if  you  will;  for  that  is  general);  but  do 
not  compel  him  to  bear  all  his  days  a 
label  which  he  may  dislike.  I  once 
met  a  strong  anti-slavery  youth  who 
bore  the  name  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 
He  was  born  while  New  York  sat  in  the 
21 
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presidential  chair;  and  his  father  named 
him  after  the  chief  of  the  land.  But 
the  youth  did  not  find  the  sentiments  of 
the  late  Mr.  Van  Buren  such  as  he 
wished  to  be  associated  with.” 


Thirty  years  ago  an  intelligent 
young  lady  in  France,  Miss  Leontine 
Nicolle,  applied  for  the  situation  of  an 
assistant  matron  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 
She  was  a  bright  attractive  girl,  with 
ample  means.  Her  friends  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  her  application,  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  very  laborious  and  trying. 
After  waiting  a  good  while  a  vacancy 
at  length  occurred.  She  entered  the 
dismal  place  with  a  light  heart,  although 
greeted  with  the  wild  screams  of  the 
maniacs.  Her  friends  then  little  divined 
her  motives.  Her  mother  was  among 
the  inmates.  For  years  she  tried  to 
keep  her  afflicted  parent  at  home.  Now 
she  follows  her  to  this  place  to  nurse 
her  with  tender  care.  She  can  only  do 
this  by  taking  the  situation  of  a  servant. 
For  years  her  desire  was  to  be  locked 
up  with  her  mother,  in  order  that  she 
might  take  care  of  her.  The  poor 
sufferer  in  her  raving  attacks,  repulsed 
the  hands  of  her  devoted  child,  who  by 
day  and  by  night,  for  twenty-eight 
years,  lived  in  this  hideous  place  to 
comfort  her  parent.  A  year  ago  the 
maniac  died  in  the  arms  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  And  now  the  pitying  heart  of 
the  daughter  is  so  devoted  to  this  class 
of  sufferers,  that  she  has  decided  to 
give  her  remaining  life  to  their  relief. 
It  is  reported  that  since  her  connection 
with  the  asylum  more  than  five  hundred 
deranged  women  have  been  cured  by 
her  care.  Few  people  in  France  knew 
anything  about  her,  until  lately  the 
noted  French  statesman  and  senator, 
Jules  Simon,  awarded  the  prizes  of  the 
French  Academy  to  meritorious  persons, 
and  conferred  one  on  her.  It  was  done 
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in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  assembly. 
In  a  touching  address,  whose  tenderness 
moved  many  to  tears,  he  described  the 
noble  life  and  filial  heroism  of  Lemtine 
Nicolle,  who  from  love  to  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  mother  buried  her  beautiful  life 
in  a  dismal  insane  asylum.  All  present 
felt  that  no  one  living  was  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  prize  than  she. 

We  give  in  this  number  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian — “Life  in  Olden  Time — A  Thanks¬ 
giving  Contrast,”  which  furnishes  a 
graphic  picture  of  society  when  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  was  observed  for  the  first  ti  me. 

“Thanksgiving  day  was  instituted  by 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  in 
memory  of  the  bountiful  crops  gathered 
at  their  first  harvest,  in  1621.  Occa¬ 
sional  days  of  thanksgiving  were  held 
from  then  until  1680,  when  it  became 
an  annual  custom  in  Massachusetts,  and 
they  were  frequent  in  other  colonies, 
often  at  different  seasons  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes,  as  for  the  safe  arrival  of 
ships  after  dangerous  voyages,  or  for 
victories  over  the  Indians.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  was  a  national  institution 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war;  but 
there  was  no  national  appointment  after 
the  general  thanksgiving  for  peace  in 
1784,  until  President  Washington  re¬ 
commended  one  in  1789,  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  There  were 
other  official  appointments  for  national 
thanksgiving,  in  1795  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  an  iusurrection,  and  in  1815  for 
the  successful  termination  of  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  It  early  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  promineut  holi¬ 
days  throughout  New  England ;  in  other 
sections  it  was  frequently  observed  lo¬ 
cally,  and  by  some  religious  bodies. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  has  annu¬ 
ally  recommended  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
since  1817.  Proclamations  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day  were  made  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1855,  and  in 
eight  Southern  States  in  1858.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  issued  proclamations  re¬ 
commending  days  of  special  thanks¬ 
giving  for  victories  in  1862-3,  and  in 
1863-4  for  the  annual  observance  of 
the  day  by  the  nation  ;  since  which 
time  the  President  has  issued  such  a 
proclamation  annually,  supplemented 
by  one  from  the  Governors  of  many  of 


the  States.  Year  by  year  the  day  is 
becoming  a  truly  national  festival.” 

Ordinarily  the  Hollanders  are 
men  of  great  dignity  and  decorum. 
Yet,  measured  by  our  American  stand¬ 
ard,  the  following  description  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Christian 
Church,  held  at  Dort  in  August  last 
indicates  a  strange  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
propriety:  “  On  either  side  (of  the  Pre¬ 
sident)  sat  the  ministers  and  elders  at 
two  long  tables.  In  front  of  them  lay 
writing  materials,  and  printed  papers 
bearing  on  the  business  of  the  Synod, 
pipes,  tobacco,  cigars  and  matches,  which 
were  not  left  unused  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  coffee  was  quietly  handed  round  by 
the  officer  of  the  court.  At  intervals 
a  verse  or  two  of  a  psalm  was  sung 
with  great  fervor.  The  audience  was 
composed  chiefly  of  men,  who  seemed  to 
follow  the  proceedings  with  great  in¬ 
terest.” 


After  dinner  speeches  are  objects  of 
dread  to  the  speaker,  and  often  to  the 
hearer.  Many  a  person  has  his  antici¬ 
pated  pleasures  of  a  commencement 
dinner  or  of  the  reunion  of  a  Literary 
Society  spoiled  by  the  dread  of  being 
called  on  for  an  after  dinner  speech.  A 
full  stomach,  with  most  people,  prevents 
mental  activity.  They  may  be  capable  of 
flashes  of  eloquence,  but  the  intellect  is 
not  likely  to  flash  at  such  a  time.  And 
the  more  one  tries  to  produce  a  flash  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  flatten.  The  speech 
might  sparkle  with  wit  and  humor, 
were  not  his  drowsy  system  just  then 
toughly  grappling  with  a  mass  of  eaten 
matter,  to  start  its  digestion.  Even 
Washington  Irving  could  not  make  an 
after  dinner  speech.  At  a  dinner  of 
literary  celebrities  he  presided,  and  stuck 
so  completely  in  an  attempted  speech  as 
to  feel  keenly  mortified  long  afterwards. 
As  for  complimentary  toasts  to  get  a 
speech  out  of  a  man,  unless  he  be  a 
vain  fellow  eager  to  display  himself, 
they  are  as  a  rule  an  annoying  imposi¬ 
tion.  Complimentary  roasts  they  ought 
to  be  called.  An  English  journal  says  : 

“  The  fashion  of  after-dinner  speechi¬ 
fying  is  simply  unendurable.  It  poisons 
every  festal  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
unhappy  victims  whose  names  are 
down  for  the  toasts.  The  amount  of 
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suffering  which  this  wretched  English 
habit  has  caused  can  never  be  known  ; 
but  no  man  who  has  been  a  guest  at 
public  dinners  but  is  able  to  guess  at  its 
extent.  Why  should  we  go  on  sanction¬ 
ing  a  fashion  which  deprives  youder 
poor  fellow  of  his  appetite,  keeps  him 
pale  and  perspiring,  holds  him  deaf  to 
the  conversation  of  his  neighbor,  sets 
him  counting  his  fingers  under  the 
table-cloth  like  a  half-witted  man,  final¬ 
ly  to  pull  him  on  his  trembling  legs 
and  oblige  him  to  stutter  and  cough 
and  roll  his  ghastly  eyes,  while  every¬ 
body  yawns,  and  only  the  waiters  seem 
to  listen  ?  There  is  not  a  more  dismal 
and  shocking  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
nervous  man  than  when  the  quavering 
of  the  singers  up  there  having  come 
to  an  end  and  silence  fallen,  he  lays 
hold  of  the  table  and  drags  himself  on 
to  his  legs  and  begins  to  talk.  Yester¬ 
day  he  may  have  had  a  hundred  splen¬ 
did  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  to-morrow 
these  hundred  splendid  ideas  w  ill  return 
to  him;  but  now,  when  he  never  in  all 
his  existence  wanted  ideas  more  desper¬ 
ately,  he  has  none.  He  forces  a  dread¬ 
ful  smile;  he  starts  with  horrid  quick¬ 
ness  ;  his  h’s  get  mixed;  his  throat  feels 
to  have  been  newly  painted  with  nitrate 
of  silver ;  he  blunders  on  in  tones  which 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  ;  and  finally  sits  down  a  wretched 
man,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  universal 
ridicule  and  indignant  hate  of  the 
chairman  who  took  the  inhospitable, 
the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  associating 
his  name  with  that  last  wretched  toast. 


courteously  replied  :  “  And  I,  Mr. 
Philips,  should  take  Ctesar  to  have  been 
a  plump  man,  just  five  feet  five  inches 
high ;  not  very  neatly  dressed  in  a 
black  gown  with  pudding  sleeves.”  In 
all  persons,  great  or  small,  self-conceit 
is  very  disgusting.  Many  cannot  con¬ 
verse  five  minutes  without  extolling 
their  own  achievements  and  virtues. 
Some  such,  otherwise  worthy  people,  we 
dread  to  meet ;  for  a  meeting  means 
hours  of  boasting  and  self-applause. 
To  this  class  belong  the  people  who 
always  blow  their  own  trumpet,  write 
their  own  puffs  for  the  newspapers  or 
ask  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  them. 
They  are  pampered  on  the  pap  of  their 
own  boiling.  “Let  another  man  praise 
thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth ;  a  stran¬ 
ger  and  not  thine  own  lips.”  (Prov. 
27:  2). 


AYe  have  read  of  a  man  given  to 
being  much  alone  and  to  speaking  to 
himself.  When  asked  why  he  did  this 
he  replied:  “When  I  am  alone  with 
myself  I  am  always  sure  to  be  in  good 
and  entertaining  company,  and  can 
carry  on  pleasing  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  gentleman.”  Dr.  S.  C.  Cole¬ 
ridge  speaks  of  a  German  that  he  met 
in  Berlin,  who,  in  conversation  would 
always  take  off  his  hat  and  make  a 
profound  bow  when  he  alluded  to 
himself.  The  poet  Dr.  Young  says 
Ambrose  Philips  had  a  conceit  that 
Julius  Cseaar  wa3  a  man  much  like 
himself,  being  of  his  own  height  and 
habits.  And  when  the  plump  and  witty 
Dean  Swift  heard  him  speak  of  this  he 


In  a  certain  Sunday  School  Bible 
Class  under  our  pastoral  care  there  was 
a  young  man  who  had  a  great  fondness 
for  the  book  of  Revelation.  No  matter 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  he 
would  in  some  way  always  try  and  turn 
up  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  this  book  is  the 
most  difficult  to  understand.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  put 
to  the  end  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  so 
that  by  the  time  one  has  searched  and 
studied  all  that  goe3  before,  he  may  be 
able  the  better  to  understand  this.  The 
singular  preference  of  our  young  friend 
reminded  us  of  a  builder  who  tried  to 
put  the  roof  on  his  house  before  he  had 
laid  the  foundation.  The  pious  Gossner, 
noted  for  his  evangelical  zeal  and  as 
the  founder  of  an  extensive  foreign 
Missionary  interest,  tells  us  of  a  similar 
weakness  of  a  friend.  Ignatius  Lindl 
was  a  Catholic  priest.  Soon  after  his 
conversion,  he  set  to  studying  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
imbibed  all  manner  of  fanatical  notions. 
Gossner,  one  day  strolling  with  Lindl 
through  a  forest,  replied  to  his  extrava¬ 
gant  views:  “See  here  Lindl,  you  will 
surely  be  clubbed  !”  ‘  Scarcely  had  I 

told  him  thus,’  says  Gossner,  *  when  the 
limb  of  a  tree  broke  offoverhead  and  fell 
on  his  back.’  “  Do  you  see!”  cried  the 
good  man,  “there  you  have  it!  Scarcely 
have  you  crept  out  of  the  egg,  scarcely 
have  you  opened  your  eyes  on  the  light, 
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'when  you  already  wish  to  crawl  up  to 
the  heights  of  Revelation.  There  you 
are  clubbed.  Drink  milk,  child,  then 
you  will  get  along  better.” 

Little  by  little  Satan  leads  souls 
away  from  Christ.  In  ways  unseen  by 
others  they  are  led.  Around  their 
hearts  gather  feelings  and  desires  which 
seem  trifling.  It  is  like  the  first  small 
leaks  in  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  which  ere  long  the  mighty 
resistless  torrent  will  break  a  wide  chan¬ 
nel  and  spread  ruin  in  its  course.  Great 
criminals  usually  can  trace  their  fall  to 
seemingly  trifling  beginnings.  An  ex¬ 
change  says :  “  Of  the  fall  of  a  prominent 
citizen  and  member  of  the  church,  very 
recently,  into  the  abyss  of  ruin  and  dis¬ 
grace,  a  friend  inquired  sadly,  ‘  How 
can  you  account  for  it?  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  to  all.’  I  replied  by  relat¬ 
ing  an  incident  in  my  Western  expe¬ 
rience.  I  was  passing  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  park  in  which  a  number  of  fine 
locust-trees  had  been  prostrated  by  a 
recent  storm.  I  asked  of  my  companion 
with  surprise  how  it  happened  that  those 
apparently  thrifty  trees  should  be  broken 
by  the  gale.  He  replied,  ‘  Oh,  the 
borers  prepared  the  way/  ” 

Silently  and  unseen  the  work  of 
hastening  overthrow  had  been  done 
during  the  months  before.  The  hearts 
of  the  green  locusts  were  “  honey¬ 
combed  ”  by  those  little  borers.  Had 
the  trees  been  conscious,  their  fall  would 
have  been  no  surprise  to  them.  Nor 
has  the  moral  ruin  of  the  distinguished 
criminals  of  our  times  been  so  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  nourished  the  hidden 
destroyers,  the  secret  sins,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  pressure  of  great 
temptation,  whose  ruin  startled  millions. 
And  all  surprise  over  human  depravity 
suddenly  revealed  in  gigantic  evil  will 
vanish  for  ever  in  “  the  day  when  God 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ.” 


The  late  Samuel  Gobat,  for  many' 
years  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  native 
of  Switzerland.  He  was  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  correctly,  of  Reformed  parentage, 
and  received  such  early  religious  train¬ 
ing  as  Switzerland  afforded  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  As  it  often 
happens,  with  young  men,  he  fell  among 


wicked  companions,  and  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  led  an  irreli¬ 
gious  life.  One  night  he  sat  among 
a  boisterous  group  of  boon  companions, 
around  a  table  in  a  village  inn,  playing 
cards.  The  players  merrily  shuffled 
their  bits  of  spotted  pasteboard,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Among  this  jovial  party,  was  Samu¬ 
el  Gobat,  who  was  unusually  thoughtful. 
Evidently  the  thoughts  of  his  mind 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  game.  Of 
a  sudden  he  seized  his  cap  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  without  giving  a  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  As  he  failed  to  return  his 
comrades  became  alarmed.  He  was 
not  at  home,  indeed  no  one  knew  where 
he  was.  The  next  morning  they  found 
him  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  lying 
on  his  face.  Here  he  had  lain  all  night 
wrestling  with  God  in  prayer.  When 
told  that  his  friends  had  been  searching 
for  him  all  night,  he  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
absent  more  than  an  hour.  In  such  in¬ 
tense  agony  of  soul  did  he  bewail  his 
sins  and  plead  for  pardon,  that  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  Saviour. 

Thereafter  Samuel  Gobat  forsook  his 
cards  and  wicked  companions.  The 
reviving  of  the  good  seed  sown  in  his 
child-heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  arrested 
him  at  the  card-table.  He  ever  there¬ 
after  regarded  himself  as  a  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning.  He  sought 
pastoral  advice  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  holy  minis¬ 
try.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  came 
to  the  Mission  House  at  Basel,  he 
was  an  awkward,  gawky,  rough-limbed 
young  man.  His  appearance  betokened 
such  a  lack  of  talent  that  the  Faculty 
hesitated  about  receiving  him.  But 
underneath  his  coarse  exterior  was  a 
heart  burning  with  the  love  of  Christ 
and  perishing  souls.  He  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  sunken  in  sin.  Now  only 
he  saw  how  he  had  been  walking  on  the 
edge  of  a  slippery  precipice,  all  the 
while  on  the  point  cf  falling  into  the 
pit  of  woe.  It  was  not  long  until  he 
showed  a  talent  for  the  oriental  langua¬ 
ges.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
studies.  Besides  the  European  tongues, 
he  became  a  proficient  in  Hebrew,  Ara¬ 
bic,  Turkish,  and  the  various  difficult 
languages  of  the  East.  For  more  than 
fifty  years,  until  he  was  eighty  years  of 
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age,  he  witnessed  and  suffered  for 
Cnrist.  He  spent  years  in  Abyssinia, 
enduring  untold  privations  and  pain, 
where  his  godly  life  so  gained  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Coptic  Christians  that  they 
called  him  to  be  the  head  or  chief 
Patriarch  of  theirChurcV  This  was  a  call 
nevergiven  to  any  other  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian;  which  however  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  decline.  Perhaps  parents  or  pastor 
were  praying  for  Samuel  Gobat,  when 
he  was  at  the  card-table  in  the  village 
inn.  Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  tore 
himself  away  from  wicked  comrades, 
and  with  cries  and  prayer  sought  and 
found  help  from  God. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook  says:  When  they 
theatre  is  converted  and  comes  into  the 
church  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  theatre¬ 
going.  The  world  has  been  waiting  for 
the  conversion  of  this  precious,  bril¬ 
liant,  ballooning  female  vagabond  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  she  has  not  come  to 
the  church  yet.  Let  us  offer  our  prayers 
for  her,  and  follow  the  wisdom  of  Edwin 
.  Booth,  who  said  he  would  not  allow  his 
wife  or  danghter  to  go  and  hear  a  play 
unless  he  had  heard  it  first  himself,  lest 
they  should  be  entrapped  by  some  ven¬ 
der  of  theatrical  gimcracks.  That  is 
Edwin  Booth.  If  you  think  his  opinion 
is  illiberal,  it  certainly  is  not  unintelli¬ 
gent.  | 

“Respect  the  burden,”  said  the  first 
Napoleon  one  day  to  his  servant,  who 
was  ordering  a  poor  woman  carrying  a 
heavy  bundle,  to  get  out  of  the  way  in 
crossing  a  street  in  Paris.  Not  only  the 
burden  should  we  respect,  but  the  person 
who  properly  bears  it.  In  these  degen¬ 
erate  times,  when  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  class  of  people  who  look  upon  the 
simple  and  industrious  habits  of  the 
honest  laborer  with  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt — whilst  in  many  cases,  they 
themselves  make  a  proud  parade  with 
other  people’s  money — in  such  a  time 
it  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  find  persons  of 
intelligence  and  wealth  who  praise  the  ■ 
children  of  God  “that  work  with  quiet- 1 
ness,  and  eat  their  own  bread.”  Very 
pleasant  it  is  to  meet  with  a  man  like 
Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour  who 
with  word  and  deed  cheers  the  hard¬ 
working  farmer,  and  himself  works 
with  his  hands;  and  with  one  like  Ex¬ 


premier  Gladstone,  who  fells  trees,  and 
takes  pleasure  in  manual  labor.  Often 
the  descendants  of  poor  hard-working 
people  are  the  first  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  class  of  toilers  from  which 
they  derived  their  birth.  Whilst  we 
may  not  approve  of  all  the  religious  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  noted  evangelist,  Mr.  Moody,  we 
admire  his  sterling  character,  and  his 
unselfish  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  whilst  his  name  has  become  favor¬ 
ably  known  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  show  his 
love  for  his  honest,  plain,  hard-working 
parents.  Lately  he  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  school-building  for  girls  in  his 
native  place,  the  town  of  Northfield, 
Mass.,  which  is  to  be  built  at  his 
instance,  and  largely  with  his  money. 
A  great  crowd  of  people  was  present. 
Among  other  articles  placed  into  the 
corner-stone  box  “were  fine  soft  speci¬ 
mens  of  flax  and  wool  carded,  and  spun 
in  1820  by  Mrs.  Betsey  Moody,  the 
evangelist’s  aged  mother,  who  sat  near  by 
tearful  and  smiling,  with  her  crown  of 
snowy  hair  shading  her  benign  face.” 
Mr.  Moody  said  :  “  When  I  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  assisted  in  laying  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  building,  a  silver  trowel  was 
presented  to  me  to  use.  I  have  been 
wondering  what  I  should  use  as  trowel 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  found  up  at 
mother’s  this  trowel,”  holding  up  a 
shiniug,  shapely  trowel  that  looked  as 
if  it  had  seen  service,  “  that  my  father 
used — he  was  a  stone  mason — he  used 
it  in  earning  his  bread  and  ours. 
Strange  feelings  came  over  me  as  I  took 
it  in  my  hand — I  shall  use  it  to-day.” 
His  heart  was  greatly  moved,  and  his 
tender  voice  choked  as  he  held  up  his 
sainted  father’s  trowel.  Just  then  and 
there,  at  the  laying  of  a  corner-stone  of 
a  school  for  girls,  the  fine  soft  flax  and 
wo  d  of  his  old  mother’s  spinuing,  and 
the  slow  solemn  strokes  of  his  father’s 
trowel  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Dwight, 
Moody  taught,  and  will  ever  hereafter 
teach,  the  young  people  of  Northfiel  1 
and  elsewhere,  useful  lessons. 

Never  dare  go  where  you  have  reason 
to  question  whether  God  will  go  with 
you  ;  a  Christian  should  never  wil¬ 
lingly  be  where  there  is  not  room  for 
bis  Saviour. 

L 
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Michael  Faraday. 


NO.  IIP. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Among  the  later  school  of  scientists 
are  some  unbelievers.  One  is  the  chief 
advocate  of  a  theory  which  makes  man 
simply  a  developed  monkey.  Instead 
of  having  been  created  as  the  Bible 
teaches,  he  teaches  that  he  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  from  an  atom.  Where  the  atom 
came  from  we  are  not  told.  Another 
has  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Men  who  love  darkness  rather 
than  light  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
these  and  other  unbelieving  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  against  Christianity.  Like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  they  say  in  substance: 
“Have  any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the 
Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?” 

Yes,  the  “ rulers”  of  science,  the 
chiefest  of  them,  have  had,  and  still 
have,  faith  as  simple  as  that  of  a  child. 
After  Galileo  had  swept  through  the 
universe  by  means  of  his  telescopic  ob¬ 
servations,  and  suffered  the  pangs  of 
martyrdom  for  bravely  proclaiming  his 
grand  discoveries,  he  lost  his  eyesight. 
The  blessings  of  vision  are  precious  to 
all,  but  to  Galileo  especially  so.  God 
revealed  things  to  his  eyes  such  as  no 
mortal  had  seen  before.  How  did  his 
blindness  affect  his  mind?  “Alas!” 
he  exclaims  to  a  friend,  “  your  dear 
friend  and  servant  has  become  totally 
and  irreparably  blind.  These  heavens, 
this  earth,  this  universe,  which  by  won¬ 
derful  observation  I  had  enlarged  a 
thousand  times  beyond  the  belief  of  past 
ages,  are  henceforth  shrunk  into  the 
narrow  space  which  I  occupy  myself. 
So  it  pleases  God  ;  it  shall  therefore 
please  me  also.”  Put  into  Bible  lan¬ 
guage,  this  sentiment  might  be  made  to 
read  :  “Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.” 

Kepler  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  prayed 
every  day.  After  having  made  a  great 
discovery  or  finished  the  writing  of  a 
great  work,  they  would  kneel  down, 
thank  God,  and  pray  Him  to  bless  all 
for  His  glory.  Kepler  approached  the 
study  of  God’s  wondrous  works  with 
devout  reverence.  He  said  it  was  “  the 
greatest  folly  to  pry  into  the  so-great 
secrets  of  nature  and  the  amazing  works 
of  God,  without  the  Spirit  of  God.” 


When  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  spurted 
his  infidel  notions  at  Newton,  he  replied  : 

;  “  Dr.  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear 
you  when  you  speak  about  astronomy 
or  other  parts  of  mathematics,  because 
that  is  a  subject  you  have  studied  and 
well  understand ;  but  you  should  not 
talk  of  Christianity,  for  you  have  not 
!  studied  it.  I  have,  and  am  certain  that 
j  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.” 

1  Newton  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
!  the  truth  of  revelation.  Among  the 
many  great  books  he  read,  the  Bible 
was  to  him  the  most  precious.  This  he 
read  with  more  earnest  zeal  than  any 
other. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  friend  and 
admirer  of  Faraday,  was  a  sincere  be¬ 
liever  in  Christ.  So  were  Faraday, 

|  Agassiz,  Silliman,  Henry,  Morse,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
science. 

Faraday’s  piety  was  instilled  into 
him  from  childhood.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  strict  in  their  faith 
and  zealous  in  their  religious  practices. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Sandemanian 
sect.  This  is  a  small  body  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  a  party 
|  which  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  assumed  its  name  from  Bev. 
Robert  Sandeman,  who  reduced  their 
peculiar  tenets  into  a  formal  system. 
Fbr  a  while  churches  were  gathered  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  as  also  in  several  towns  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  But 
few  of  these  churches  remain.  Alto- 
|  gether  the  sect  now  numbers  less  than 
two  thousand  members.  The  Sandema¬ 
nian  creed  is  opposed  to  a  union  of 
church  and  state ;  to  a  mystical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  ;  forbids  all  games ; 
holds  a  weekly  love-feast  every  Sunday 
of  all  the  members,  being  a  sort  of  a 
congregational  dinner ;  observes  the  kiss 
of  the  brotherhood  at  the  religious  meet¬ 
ings;  enjoins  abstinence  from  blood  and 
from  “  things  strangled ;”  is  opposed  to 
a  college-trained  ministry,  and  to  prayer 
at  funerals.  Their  religious  services 
mainly  consist  of  the  reading  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  Scriptures.  Where  they 
have  no  church-building,  their  religious 
meetings  are  held  in  the  houses  of  breth- 
|  ren.  The  Sunday  morning-service  closes 
1  with  a  loud  amen  by  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  ;  the  afternoon-service  always 
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closes  with  the  Lord’s  Sapper.  Their 
church-government  is  congregational ; 
they  claim  to  derive  their  rales  of  faith 
and  polity  directly  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

Faraday’s  religious  life  and  character 
was  nurtured  and  trained  under  the 
teachings  of  this  little  body.  It  seem3 
strange  that  such  a  great  mind  could  be 
content  within  the  confined  limits  of 
such  a  narrow  unhistorical  sect.  Espe¬ 
cially  that  this  type  of  a  man  should  not 
see  the  importance  of  an  educated  min¬ 
istry. 

Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  Ame¬ 
rican  savan,  noted  for  his  scientific  at¬ 
tainments,  and  withal  a  humble,  but 
eccentric  man,  called  on  a  certain  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  apply  for 
reception  into  its  communion.  The 
bishop  naturally  asked  the  learned  ap¬ 
plicant  what  might  have  led  him  to 
take  such  a  step.  He  laconically  replied : 

“  Bugs.” 

“Sir?” 

“  Bugs.” 

What  could  he  mean  by  “bugs?” 
Simply  this :  The  learned  Professor  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  great  entomologist — a 
student  of  bugs.  In  examining  the  de¬ 
tails  of  insect  life,  he  found  that  the 
minutest  ones  were  orgauisms,  perfect 
in  all  their  parts.  The  study  of  bug- 
formations  started  his  mind  on  the  study 
of  the  organized  creations  of  God  in 
other  and  higher  spheres,  until  he 
reached  the  idea  and  necessity  of  man’s 
organic  union  with  God  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  To  attain  this  union,  he 
felt  that  he  must  be  united  with  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is  His 
Church,  “  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth 
all  in  all.”  Hence  his  reply  was :  “Bugs.” 

Faraday  from  a  child  was  taught  to 
believe  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  1 
Scriptures.  He  took  every  word  and 
sentence  as  coming  from  God ;  every 
custom  and  practice  as  therein  described 
he  held  himself  solemnly  bound  to  ob¬ 
serve.  No  expositions  of  learned  theo¬ 
logians  durst  come  between  him  and  the 
literal  Word  of  God.  Once  his  convic¬ 
tions  were  clear  and  fixed,  he  adhered 
to  them  without  regard  to  consequences. 

The  Sandemanians  had  a  plain  little  j 
meeting-house  in  Paul’s  Alley,  Red 
Cross  Street,  London.  A  month  after 
his  marriage,  without  telling  his  wife 


about  it,  he  here  confessed  his  sina,  an  1 
professed  his  faith  in  Christ.  In  other 
words,  united  with  the  Church.  “  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me?”  asked  his  newly- 
wedded  wife.  “  That  is  between  me 
and  my  God,”  was  his  answer.  He 
ascribed  his  faith  in  Christ  to  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  himself  he  had 
nothing  to  please  God.  Even  in  this 
act  of  consecration  to  Christ  he  felt  his 
lack  of  fitness  aud  worthiness.  Here 
in  this  rude  meeting-house  he  regularly 
worshipped  through  life,  whilst  his 
great  friends  and  associates  in  science 
worshipped  in  costly  churches  and  graud 
cathedral.  Without  any  settled,  or¬ 
dained  pastors,  the  Sandemanians  ap¬ 
pointed  unordained  elders  as  their 
preachers,  who  led  successively  their 
religious  services.  Some  of  them  were  in¬ 
tellectually  weak,  which  one  would  think 
must  have  been  trying  to  the  patience 
of  scholarly  hearers.  Not  so  to  Fara¬ 
day.  “  When  he  entered  the  meeting¬ 
house,  he  left  his  science  without,  aud 
would  listen  to  the  prayer  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  the  most  illiterate  brother  of  his 
sect  with  an  attention  which  showed 
how  he  loved  the  word  of  truth,  from 
whomsoever  it  came.”  At  length,  in 
1840,  he  too  was  appointed  elder.  From 
this  time,  he  took  his  turn  at  preaching. 
In  £  slow,  reverent  way,  he  read  out  of 
the  small  Bible,  which  he  usually  held 
in  his  hand,  now  and  then  hastily  turn¬ 
ing  the  leaves  in  search  of  some  proof- 
passage.  Some  said  they  had  never 
heard  “so  excellent  a  reader  of  the 
Scriptures.”  In  preaching  he  had  a 
skeleton  of  his  sermon  on  two  sides  of  a 
small  card.  His  preaching  consisted 
mainly  of  well-arranged,  convincing 
passages  of  Scripture,  interspersed  with 
practical  remarks.  His  prayers  at 
home  and  at  church  wTere  very  simple, 
expressing  “  perfect  trust  and  submission 
to  God’s  will,  with  deep  humility  aud 
confession  of  sin.” 

Occasionally  he  would  ask  a  friend 
to  dine  with  him.  Prof.  Tyndall  says 
of  such  a  dinner : 

“At  two  o’clock  he  came  down  for 
me.  He,  his  niece  aud  myself  formed 
the  party.  1 1  never  give  dinners,’  he 
said.  ‘I  don’t  know  how  to  give  din¬ 
ners.  and  I  never  dine  out ;  but  l  should 
not  like  my  friends  to  attribute  this  to 
a  wrong  cause.  I  act  thus  for  the  sake 
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of  securing  time  for  work,  and  not 
through  religious  motives,  as  some  ima¬ 
gine/  He  said  grace.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  call  his  prayer  a  ‘  saying  ’ 
of  grace  !  In  the  language  of  Scripture 
it  might  be  described  as  the  petition  of 
a  son  into  whose  heart  God  had  sent  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son,  and  who  with  abso¬ 
lute  trust  asked  a  blessing  from  his 
father.  We  talked  of  research  aud  its 
requirements,  and  of  his  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  himself  free  from  the  distractions  of 
society.  He  was  bright  and  joyful, 
boy-like,  in  fact,  though  he  was  then 
sixty-two.  His  work  excites  admira¬ 
tion  ;  but  contact  with  him  warms  and 
elevates  the  heart.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
strong  man.  I  love  strength ;  but  let 
me  not  forget  the  example  of  its  union 
with  modesty,  tenderness  and  sweetness 
in  the  character  of  Faraday.” 

'  After  serving  as  elder  for  four  years, 
he  happened  to  be  absent  at  one  of  the 
love-feasts.  Being  called  to  account 
for  his  absence,  he  answered  that  by 
order  of  the  Queen  he  had  been  her 
guest.  He  held  that  obedience  to  his 
sovereign  was  a  duty.  The  little  church 
thought  differently.  He  was  deposed 
from  his  eldership,  and  submitted  to 
the  deposition  as  meekly  as  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  does  to  an  edict  of  the 
Pope.  Although  deprived  of  his  office 
and  membership  in  the  Church,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  its  services.  Twelve 
years  later,  in  1860,  he  was  restored  to 
the  eldership.  The  office  of  preaching 
the  word  of  God  was  to  him  a  very  sol¬ 
emn  one.  And  his  call  to  it  from  the 
Church  he  deemed  a  call  from  God. 
When  the  infirmities  of  age  made  it  a 
heavy  burden,  he  said  : 

“  He  who  rules  over  all  is  kinder  than 
all ;  and  though  I  sometimes  tremble 
when  I  have  occasion  in  doctrine  or 
judgment  to  use  His  word,  being  unable 
to  remember  it,  I  dare  not  venture  to 
put  that  (the  eldership)  from  me  which 
He  has  put  upon  me ;  and  I  call  to 
mind  that  His  throne  is  a  throne  of 
grace,  where  prayer  may  be  made  for 
help  and  strength  in  time  of  need.  And 
He  makes  my  brethren  so  kind,  that 
there  is  only  one  of  the  brethren  who 
teases  me,  and  that  is  myself;  and  I 
often  think  pride  and  the  absence  of 
humility  has  much  to  do  with  that.” 
In  old  age  his  failing  memory  con¬ 


strained  him  to  lay  down  his  office. 
When  preaching  one  of  his  latest  ser¬ 
mons,  his  hearers  thought  “  his  face 
shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel.” 

His  great  fame  in  scientific  research 
gathered  around  him  many  great  people 
of  the  world.  Persons  who  were  charmed 
with  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  or  with  the  peculiar 
attractions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier¬ 
archy,  sought  his  society.  Some  free¬ 
thinkers,  too,  avowedly  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world.  All 
were  eager  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  patriarch  of  science,  who  with  un¬ 
spoiled  simplicity  continued  to  go  to  the 
little  Sandemanian  meeting-house  every 
Lord’s  day,  praying  with  the  plain  little 
flock,  and  in  his  inimitable  way  reading 
and  explaining  God’s  word  to  them. 
Whilst  cultivating  a  habit  of  daily 
prayer  and  communion  with  God,  he 
was  free  from  the  sanctimonious  self- 
righteous  spirit,  so  common  among  the 
smaller  sects.  He  never  made  a  parade 
of  his  piety,  and  on  proper  occasion 
never  shrank  from  giving  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  him.  Prof.  Tyn¬ 
dall  says  :  “  Never  once  during  an  inti¬ 
macy  of  fifteen  years  did  he  mention 
religion  to  me,  save  when  I  drew  him 
out  on  to  the  subject.  He  then  spoke  to 
me  without  reluctance;  not  with  any 
apparent  desire  to  improve  the  occasion, 
but  to  give  me  such  information  as  I 
sought.” 

Writing  to  a  lady  who  wished  to  study 
science  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  on 
religion,  Faraday  says:  “I  am  of  the 
very  small  and  despised  sect  of  Chris¬ 
tians  known,  if  known  at  all,  as  Sande- 
manians,  and  our  hope  is  founded  on 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ.” 

At  auother  time  he  wrote  : 

“  The  Christian  is  taught  of  God,  by 
His  word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  trust 
in  the  promises  of  salvation  through  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  finds  his 
guide  in  the  word  of  God,  and  commits 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  He 
looks  for  no  assurance  beyond  what  the 
Word  can  give  him ;  and  if  his  miud  is 
troubled  by  the  cares  and  fears  which 
may  assail  him,  he  can  go  nowhere  but 
in  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  to 
the  Scriptures.”  “  The  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  is  a  revelation.  The  natural  man 
cannot  know  it.  There  is  no  philosophy 
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in  my  religion.  But  though  the  natural 
works  of  God  can  never  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  come  in  contradiction  with  the 
higher  things  that  belong  to  our  future 
existence,  and  must  with  everything 
concerning  Him  ever  glorify  Him,  still 
I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  tie 
the  study  of  natural  sciences  and  religion 
together,  and  in  my  intercourse  with  my 
fellow-creatures,  that  which  is  religious 
and  that  which  is  philosophical  have 
ever  been  two  distinct  things.” 

As  is  often  the  case  with  earnest  and 
heroic  minds,  the  small  and  despised  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  sect  bound  him  all  the  more 
tenaciously  to  it.  Without  undervalu¬ 
ing  other  religious  bodies  and  forms  of 
belief,  to  him  “this  small  self  contained 
sect  ”  came  the  nearest  to  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  idea  of  a  Christian  Church. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  his  warm 
and  sincere  friend,  once  good-naturedly 
asked  him  “if  in  his  deepest  conviction, 
he  believed  all  the  Church  of  Christ, 
holy,  apostolic,  Catholic,  was  shut  up  in 
the  little  sect”  of  the  Sandemanians ! 

He  replied:  “Oh,  no!  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  from  the  bottom  of  my  3oul  that 
Christ  is  with  us.” 

The  learned  prelate,  whether  from 
courtesy  or  doctrinal  conviction,  did  not 
gainsay  his  friend’s  confession  of  faith. 
What  might  have  been  Cardinal  Wiie- 
man’s  reply,  had  Faraday  asked  him  a 
similar  question  concerning  his  Church? 

Faraday  was  singularly  childlike  aud 
unselfish.  He  never  forgot  an  act  of 
kindness,  however  trifling.  Writing  to 

o  o 

a  brother  in  science  on  a  scientific  sub¬ 
ject,  he  closes  by  asking:  “Do  .you 
remember  one  hot  day,  I  cannot  tell 
,  how  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  hot 
and  thirsty  in  Geneva,  and  you  took  me 
to  your  house  in  the  town,  aud  gave  me 
a  glass  of  water  and  raspberry  vinegar? 
That  glass  of  drink  is  refreshing  still.” 

For  years  he  had  received  a  salary  of 
from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  Although  he 
and  his  wife  lived  frugally,  he  laid  but 
little  by.  His  gifts  to  charity  and  reli¬ 
gion  amounted  to  many  hundred  d  filars 
a  year.  He  kept  a  lot  of  post  office 
orders,  ranging  from  five  shillings  to 
five  pounds,  by  which  he  would  send 
his  nameless  gifts  to  various  needy  and 
worthy  objects.  Refusing  a  certain  pub¬ 
lisher’s  liberal  offer  to  prepare  a  work, 
he  said  :  “I  do  not  desire  to  give  my 


time,  for  money  is  no  temptation  to  me. 
In  fact  I  have  always  loved  science 
more  than  money ;  and  because  my  oc¬ 
cupation  is  almost  entirely  personal,  I 
cannot  afford  to  get  rich.”  Acting  on 
this  principle,  he  said  at  seventy  years 
of  age :  “  My  life  has  been  a  happy  one, 
and  all  that  I  desired.  The  harvest  is 
a  continual  joy ;  all  seems  so  prosperous 
and  happy.” 

Yet  withal,  this  meek,  mild  soul  had 
the  brave,  fearless  heart  of  a  true  Briton. 
He  was  repeatedly  known  to  hire  a  cab, 
and  ride  out  in  a  pelting  rain  or  thun¬ 
der  storm  to  some  elevated  spot,  from 
which  he  could  view  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  During  similar  weather  he 
would  stand  at  the  window’  for  hours, 
and  enjoy  the  grand  sight,  his  mind 
meanwhile  filled  with  “lofty  thoughts, 
sometimes  of  the  great  Creator,  and 
sometimes  of  the  laws  by  which  He  sees 
meet  to  govern  the  earth.” 

When  the  British  Government  settled 
a  pension  on  him,  he  consulted  the  prime 
minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  haughty  nobleman  told  him 
to  his  face  that  the  whole  system  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  literary  and  scientific  men  was 
a  “humbug.”  Keenly  insulted,  Fara¬ 
day  wrote  him  a  note  declining  the  pen¬ 
sion.  The  prime  minister  made  light 
of  the  matter ;  not  so  the  King,  William 
IV.  The  latter  would  not  allow  such  a 
subject  to  be  thus  wronged.  Friends  of 
both  parties  asked  Faraday  what  he 
would  require  for  a  satisfaction. 

“  I  should  require  of  his  lordship 
what  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  he 
would  grant — a  written  apology  for  the 
words  he  permitted  himself  to  use  to  me.” 

The  apology  was  frankly  made,  and 
the  pension  was  accepted.  Faraday  in 
this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  acted  not 
from  a  motive  of  personal  revenge,  but 
from  self-respect.  His  theory  was  that 
a  person  should  always  act  from  correct 
and  pure  principles.  In  this  way  only 
can  he  cultivate  a  feeling  of  true  self- 
respect,  which  he  ought  to  maintain 
with  uu wavering  firmuess.  Writing  to 
his  wife’s  nephew,  then  an  art  student, 
he  said  : 

“  No  man  can  do  just  as  he  likes,  and 
in  many  things  he  has  to  give  way  aud 
may  do  so  honorably,  provided  he  pre¬ 
serves  his  self-respect.  Never,  my  dear 
Frank,  lose  that  (your  self-respect), 
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whatever  may  be  the  alternative.  Let 
no  one  tempt  you  to  it,  for  nothing  can 
be  expedient  that  is  not  right ;  and 
though  some  of  your  companions  may 
tease  you  at  first,  they  will  respect  you 
for  your  consistency  in  the  end ;  and  if 
they  pretend  not  to  do  so,  it  is  of  no 
consequence.” 

Until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  Fara¬ 
day  rarely  rested  from  his  hard  work. 
Even  when,  after  this  time,  his  wife 
coaxed  him  away  to  the  sea-side  or  the 
continent,  to  recruit  his  failing  bodily 
strength,  he  would  evermore  see  some¬ 
thing  which  would  tempt  his  overworked 
brain  to  forbidden  toil.  Then  his  little 
niece  would  decoy  him  away  to  easier 
pleasures.  And  soon  he  would  join  her 
in  watching  a  parent-bird  feeding  her 
young,  and  little  lambs  puzzled  to  find 
their  newly-shorn  mothers,  the  loss  of 
whose  coat  made  them  look  like  a  stran¬ 
ger.  They  would  stroll  along  the  crags 
of  the  rocks  after  a  few  stray  flowers, 
and  along  the  sea*shore  wratching  the 
retrograde  progress  of  the  little  crabs. 

With  a  cheerful  hope,  he  yielded  to 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age. 
He  felt  his  mind  and  his  body  giving 
way.  He  wrote  at  this  time :  “  I  cannot 
think  that  death  has  to  the  Christian 
anything  in  it  that  should  make  it  a 
rare  or  other  than  a  constant  thought ; 
out  of  the  view  of  death  comes  the  view 
of  life  beyond  the  grave-  My  worldly 
faculties  are  slipping  away  day  by  day. 
Happy  it  is  for  all  of  us  that  the  true 
good  lies  not  in  them.  As  they  ebb, 
may  they  leave  us  as  little  children, 
trusting  in  the  Father  of  mercies  and 
accepting  His  unspeakable  gift.'” 

To  some  aged  friends  he  says:  “You 
and  I  are  waiting ;  that  is  what  we  have 
to  do  now ;  and  we  must  try  and  do  it 
patiently.”  “I  bow  before  Him  who  is 
Lord  of  all,  and  hope  to  be  kept  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  His  time  and  mode 
of  releasing  me  according  to  His  divine 
word  and  the  great  and  precious  pro¬ 
mises  whereby  His  people  are  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

When  his  end  approached,  he  an¬ 
swered  to  the  kind  inquiries  of  a  friend, 
that  he  was  “just  waiting.”  Under  his 
paralytic  affliction,  his  body  and  mind 
slowly  failed.  As  long  as  he  could,  he 
sat  at  the  window  of  his  home  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  watching  the  people  loiter¬ 


ing  about,  and  the  suu  and  the  clouds, 
still  having  his  own  thoughts  about 
God’s  handiworks.  At  length  hi3  wan¬ 
dering  mind  fancied  that  he  was  making 
new  researches.  He  asked  to  have  them 
recorded,  for  “it  might  be  a  glorious 
discovery,”  he  said.  And  he  was  cor¬ 
rect.  Ere  long  his  “  glorious  discovery” 
through  the  gates  of  death  brought  to 
his  vision  “unseen  and  eternal  things.” 

For  a  while  he  kept  his  bed,  slept 
much,  now  and  then  in  short  intervals 
of  waking,  spoke  a  few  words  of  faith 
and  love.  At  one  time  he  repeated  the 
46th  Psalm;  at  another,  the  23d  Psalm. 
On  August  25,  1867,  he  calmly  fell 
asleep  in  his  study,  while  sitting  in  his 
chair.  “Give  me  a  plain,  simple  fune¬ 
ral,”  he  had  said,  “attended  by  none 
but  my  own  relatives,  followed  by  a 
grave-stone  of  the  most  ordinary  kind, 
in  the  simplest  earthly  place.”  On  Au¬ 
gust  30,  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in 
Highgate  Cemetery.  The  funeral  was 
plain  and  private.  Only  his  relatives 
and  two  or  three  scientific  friends  were 
present.  “In  perfect  silence,  according 
to  the  customs  of  his  church,  the  coffin 
was  deposited  in  the  grave.” 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  great 
mind  could  satisfy  his  religious  needs  in 
the  narrow,  short-lived  Sandemanian 
sect.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  no  one 
disputes  his  motives  or  piety.  Titles 
could  not  spoil,  gold  could  not  buy, 
royalty  could  not  provoke  any  pride  in 
plain  “Michael  Faraday.”  He  did  that 
which  “  he  thought  was  true  and  kind.” 

How  could  the  philosophers  of  his 
day  account  for  such  a  character  ?  Dr. 
Jones  says:  Faraday’s  religion  “  pro¬ 
duced  what  may  be  called  his  marvel¬ 
lous  humility.” 

Dr.  Gladstone  says:  “Faraday  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  to  become 
‘  a  little  child,’  and  he  loved  not  the 
world  because  the  love  of  the  Father 
was  in  him.” 

Prof.  Tyndall  says:  “The  faintest 
traits  of  a  character  sketched  by  Paul 
found  iu  him  perfect  illustration.  For 
he  was  ‘  blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of 
good  behaviour,  apt  to  teach,  not  given 
to  filthy  lucre.’  He  had  not  a  trace  of 
worldly  ambition;  he  declared  his  duty 
to  his  sovereign  by  going  to  the  levee 
once  a  year;  but  beyond  this  he  never 
sought  contact  with  the  great.  The  life 
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of  his  spirit  and  of  his  intellect  were  so 
full,  that  the  things  which  men  most 
strive  after  were  absolutely  indifferent 
to  him.”  His  “faith,  held  in  perfect 
tolerance  of  the  faith  of  others,  strength¬ 
ened  and  beautified  his  life.” 


The  Cheat  and  the  Wheat. 


BY  MRS.  J.  M.  WALKER. 


Designing  the  crop  for  himself  to  eat, 

A  farmer  planted  some  excellent  wheat. 

He  cared  for  it  well,  and  said  he  was  proud 
That  no  man’s  field  was  better  plowed. 

But  the  earth  laughed  long  at  the  farmer’s  pains, 
For  she  held  in  her  lap  beside  the  grains 

Of  plump  and  shining  and  well-filled  wheat, 
Some  miserable,  worthless,  thieving  cheat, 

When  the  reapers  came  to  the  fields  to  reap. 
They  gathered  the  good  in  a  little  heap ; 

While  the  pile  of  cheat,  to  the  farmer’s  eye, 
Stretched  east  and  west  and  high  as  the  sky. 

“What  is  the  matter,”  said  Minister  Mack, 

“  Farmer  Brown,  that  you  look  so  black?” 

Said  the  farmer,  ‘‘  Look  at  the  villainous  stuff : 
Now  don’t  you  think  there  is  matter  enough  ? 

“  How  hard  I  worked  ?  How  much  I  sowed  ! 
Of  all  my  grain  here  isn’t  a  load. 

“  In  time  of  drought  I  prayed  for  rain; 

There  isn’t  a  load  of  all  my  grain.” 

x‘  What  is  the  matter” — asked  Farmer  Brown 
Of  Minister  Mack — “  that  you’re  cast  down  ?  ” 

The  parson  answered,  complaining  and  gruff, 

“  Farmer  Brown  there  is  matter  enough. 

“  I  have  a  field  as  broad  as  your  own, 

Do  I  not  plow  ?  Have  I  not  sown  ? 

‘‘  In  the  time  of  drouth  I  prayed  for  rain, 

Yet  I  viewed  the  harvest  with  sorrow  and  pain. 

• 

“  For  Virtue  dwarfs  as  the  days  go  by, 

While  Vice’s  heap  is  as  high  as  the  sky; 

“  The  widows  and  orphans  are  crying  in  need ; 
The  rich  man’s  storehouse  is  filled  with  greed.” 

Over  the  harvesters  fell  a  hush  ; 

And  one  and  another  detected  a  flush 

On  the  farmer’s  face  as  he  fussed  about, — 

“  The  widow  McCabe  I  was  turning  out. 

• 

“  Parson  just  say  as  you  pass  her  door 
That  the  cottage  is  hers  for  two  years  more.” 


Life  in  the  Olden  Time. — A  Thanks¬ 
ing  Contrast. 

The  first  day  of  public  Thauksgiving 
iu  this  country  \va9  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradford,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1623,  three  years  after  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Our  hearts  have 
not  ceased  to  echo  the  praise  to  God 
which  that  day  rang  through  the  forest 
around  the  little  settlement,  that  the 
storm-driven  destiny  of  the  devoted  baud 
had  at  last  found  a  resting-place.  Con¬ 
trast  that  day  with  this  thirtieth  day  of 
November,  1876  !  Imagine  yourself  in 
the  shoes  of  your  most  favored  ances¬ 
tor  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ! 
To  make  the  contrast  fair,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  deeper  gratitude,  do  not  stop 
within  the  desolate  encampment  of  the 
Pilgrims,  nor  with  the  settlement  which 
a  few  years  before  had  been  started  on 
Manhattan  Island.  In  this  country, 
that  wa9  a  day  of  exceptional  peril  and 
hardship.  But  assume  the  position  of 
a  well-to-do  citizen  of  “Merry  Old  Eng¬ 
land.” 

It  is  then  November  30th,  1623,  in¬ 
stead  of  1876.  The  first  duty  of  the  day 
is  to  get  out  of  bed.  But  if  you  have 
gone  back  to  these  old  times,  carrying 
with  you  your  present  notions  of  comfort 
on  hair  mattresses  and  springs,  you  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  made  up  your 
mind  to  get  into  such  a  bed.  It  is  made 
of  heather,  rushes  or  straw;  for,  unless 
you  are  an  extravagant  man,  you  have 
not  indulged  the  rare  luxury  which 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  so  wantonly 
provided,  and  which  occasioned  the 
comment  of  the  economists  of  the  day — 
a  tick  stuffed  with  feathers.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  your  primitive  couch, 
when,  half-awake,  your  foot  touches  the 
floor,  you  will  have  an  instinct  to  get 
back  agaiD,  for,  until  the  introduction 
of  saw-mills  into  England,  which  will 
not  be  for  forty  years  yet,  very  few 
houses  have  wooden  floors  ;  only  stone 
or  earth  covered  with  straw. 

You  will  want  a  fire  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  will  be  lighted  of  peat  or 
wood,  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  If  you 
can  afford  it,  there  will  be  a  funnel 
conducting  the  smoke  through  the  roof, 
or  a  fire-place  in  the  side  of  the  wall  ; 
if  not,  you  may  choke  and  freeze  and 
roast  by  turns. 
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Your  toilet  will  not  keep  you  long, 
unless  you  are  the  most  exquisite  of 
beaux  or  belles.  Your  dress  will  be 
most  probably  of  homespun,  for  the 
Dutch  loom,  which  one  day  will  bring 
better  fabrics  within  reach  of  the  com¬ 
mon  purse,  will  not  be  introduced  into 
England  until  1676.  The  common  citi¬ 
zen  dresses  in  leather,  a  suit  of  which  is 
expected  to  last  for  a  generation ;  old 
man  and  boy  living  in  the  same  hide, 
not  changed  even  every  seven  years,  as 
physiologists  say  our  skin  is.  Your  wife 
and  daughters,  if  you  have  such  natural 
luxuries  in  the  house,  will  array  them¬ 
selves  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Linen  is  as  expensive  as  velvet  will  one 
day  be ;  while  cotton  fabrics,  muslin 
and  calico,  belong  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion. 

Now  you  will  like  to  see  how  you 
look.  I  wonder  if  you  have  bought  one 
of  the  wonderful  mirrors  made  in  Venice, 
quicksilver  on  glass ;  or  will  you  take 
your  good  features  in  a  reflecting  piece 
of  brass?  Looking-Basses  will  not  be 
made  in  England  until  1673.  I  trust 
you  did  not  fall  into  the  custom  of  the 
times  and  omit  your  morning  ablutions. 
Some  of  the  English  statesmen,  a  little 
before  this  goodly  day — if  the  satirists 
are  to  be  believed — used  to  carry  as 
many  adherents  upon  their  persons  as 
they  had  constituents  in  their  counties. 

What  time  did  you  rise  ?  You  cannot 
tell  by  your  watch,  for  that  article,  in 
its  pocket  form,  will  not  be  used  until 
1658.  I  doubt  if  you  have  a  clock  in 
the  house,  for  these  are  yet  objects  of 
greater  curiosity  than  use. 

Now  for  breakfast.  Will  you  take  a 
cup  of  coffee  ?  Not  quite  yet.  It  will 
be  eighteen  years  before  that  strange 
student  at  Oxford,  from  the  Island  of 
Crete,  amazes  his  fellow-students  by 
drinking  that  decoction.  A  cup  of  tea? 
No  !  It  will  be  yet  forty-three  years  be¬ 
fore  Lords  Ossory  and  Arlington  will 
introduce  it  as  a  court  beverage,  at  sixty 
shillings  a  pound.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
will  take  nearly  as  long  to  prepare  a 
cup  of  chocolate.  You  will  have  to  be 
content  with  water,  unless  you  like  the 
cheap  ale,  or  fancy  the  usquebaugh  of 
the  Scot  and  wild  Irishman,  or  can  im¬ 
port  the  wines  of  more  southern  clime3. 
Nor  will  you  have  better  choice  of 
meats.  If  you  neither  own  a  forest,  nor 


have  a  conscience  for  poaching,  you 
must  ordinarily  be  content  with  pork. 
A  slice  of  beef  or  mutton  is  a  rarity, 
and,  except  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
unattainable  even  by  the  rich.  There 
is,  however,  a  new  vegetable  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  has  been  successful  in 
raising  on  his  plantation  in  Ireland, 
from  seed  which  Sir  John  Hawkins 
brought  over  from  Chili,  called  the 
potato.  But  I  doubt  if  you  have  that, 
for  it  will  not  be  commonly  found  in 
market  before  1765.  Oatmeal,  with 
goats’  milk,  will  make  the  larger  part 
of  your  breakfast  bill  of  fare. 

For  dinner  you  will  not  do  much 
better.  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  a  turkey 
at  any  price.  These  delicious  fowls  were 
only  recently  brought  over  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  as  yet  there  are  only  specimens 
of  the  breed  in  the  country.  If  you 
have  invited  company,  and  follow  the 
fashionable  course,  a  boar’s  head  will 
be  “  foremost  at  the  board.”  Then  a 
peacock,  “food  for  lovers  and  meat  for 
lords,”  will  be  served.  [Says  Lord 
Macaulay :  “  It  is  the  fashion  to  place 
the  golden  age  of  England  in  times 
when  noblemen  were  destitute  of  com¬ 
forts,  the  want  of  which  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  to  a  modern  footman  ;  when 
farmers  and  storekeepers  breakfasted 
upon  loaves,  the  very  sight  of  which 
would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  work- 
house.”] 

But  some  of  you  could  endure  a  poor 
breakfast,  if  you  had  a  good  cigar  or 
pipe  of  tobacco  afterward.  But  alas! 
such  luxuries  are  as  yet  hardly  known 
except  as  novelties  at  the  clubs  and 
saloons.  The  principal  use  of  tobacco 
seems  to  be  as  a  legal  tender.  In  1620 
ninety  young  ladies  of  England  sold 
themselves  as  wives  to  the  Virginia 
planters  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  apiece. 

Others,  to  whom  the  fumes  of  to¬ 
bacco  would  only  make  a  poor  break¬ 
fast  worse,  could  appease  the  qualms  of 
a  dissatisfied  stomach  by  getting  up  a 
counter  excitement  of  the  brain  over 
the  columns  of  a  morning  newspaper  ; 
the  dcrings  of  the  round  world  up  to  the 
previous  midnight  all  flashed  into  a 
picture  before  your  eye3  by  telegraph 
and  type.  But  you  will  have  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  to-day  for  two  reasons. 
First,  unless  you  are  more  favored  than 
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most  of  the  squires  and  country  gentry 
of  the  day,  you  could  not  read  if  you 
had  a  paper — this  is  long  before  the 
age  of  common  schools,  either  public 
or  private — and  secondly,  you  could 
not  get  a  paper  if  you  could  read.  For 
the  first  paper  in  England  was  not 
published  for  forty  years  yet,  until 
Roger  L’Estrange  inaugurates  journal¬ 
ism  in  1663. 

Perhaps  some  member  of  your  family 
is  ill.  The  simplest  ailment  is  in  this  age 
quite  alarming.  Almost  nothing  is 
known  of  the  nature  of  disease  or  of  its 
cure.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
annual  death-rate  will  be  one  in  forty, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  it  is  one  in 
twenty-three.  Modern  medical  science 
will  not  take  its  rise  until  Harvey  dis¬ 
covers  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in 
1628.  The  common  practice  of  the 
day  is  not  greatly  caricatured  by  Dr. 
Saugrado’s  advice  to  his  pupil,  Gil  Bias  : 
“  Bleed  all  your  patients  well,  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  loss  of  blood  by  making  them 
drink  plenty  of  warm  water.”  Anaes¬ 
thetics,  which  will  take  the  terrorism 
out  of  all  surgical  operations,  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  to  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  and  enable  a  patient  to  quietly 
sleep  through  the  most  distressing  pe¬ 
riods  of  disease,  an  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence  will  withhold  from  mankind  for 
centuries  yet.  [Macaulay  says  of  this 
period:  “Men  died  faster  in  the  purest 
country  air  than  they  now  do  in  the  most 
pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  men 
died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns 
than  they  do  now  on  the  coast  of  Gui¬ 
nea.”] 

But  you  must  go  to  your  daily  busi¬ 
ness.  What  shall  it  be?  Take  your 
choice  of  occupations.  A  farmer.  The 
best  soil  in  England  is  poorer  than  the 
poorest  will  be  in  1876.  Then  the 
farmer  will  raise  about  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre ;  now,  such  is  the 
meagre  knowledge  of  agriculture,  drain¬ 
age,  rotation  and  general  cultivation  of 
crops,  that  he  can  average  only  about 
six  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  store-keeping? 
Your  stock  must,  through  lack  of  inven¬ 
tions,  be  extremely  meagre;  notone  hun¬ 
dredth  of  the  articles  which  will  be  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  nineteenth  century  are 
now  to  be  found.  The  mass  of  people 
live  almost  entirely  upon  home-made 


products  of  their  own  spinning-wheels, 
knives  and  cider-presses. 

Are  you  a  mechanic  ?  As  intimated, 
there  are  few  trades.  The  science  of 
the  division  of  labor,  the  nurse  of  all  me¬ 
chanical  enterprise,  has  hardly  been 
thought  of.  [It  is  estimated  that  the 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  given  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child  a  help  in  the  way  of  comfortable 
living  equal  to  that  of  half-a-dozen  ser¬ 
vants  who  should  labor  gratuitously 
and  board  and  find  themselves.] 

Will  you  try  banking?  Well,  the 
Jews  have  monopolized  that  trade  as 
money-lenders,  and  there  are  no  banks 
yet.  The  mint  in  the  Towrer  of  London 
is  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  merchants. 
But  that  is  not  so  secure  a  place  for 
your  money  as  it  may  be  for  your  body. 
[In  1640  Charles  I.  coolly  took  all  the 
cash  from  the  Tower  to  pay  his  own 
personal  bills  with.  Five  years  later  the 
merchants  coaxed  the  goldsmiths  in 
Lombard  street  to  receive  deposits  in 
the  strong  boxes  where  they  kept  their 
jewelry.  For  safer  keeping  these  gold¬ 
smiths  deposited  in  the  national  ex¬ 
chequer;  but  Charles  II.,  being  closely 
dunned  on  New  Year’s  day,  1672, 
shows  the  cheek  of  his  father  and  sus¬ 
pends  payment  to  the  goldsmiths.  Loss, 
on  that  day,  £15,000,000.] 

But  whatever  occupation  you  may 
choose,  do  not  enter  the  ministry,  un¬ 
less  you  are  so  enamored  of  heaven  as  to 
care  for  nothing  on  earth.  A  young 
Levite,  as  he  is  called,  can  be  had  as 
chaplain  in  a  respectable  family  for  his 
board  and  ten  pounds  a  year.  And  while 
he  must  be  ready  to  groom  the  horse,  keep 
the  family  accounts,  teach  the  children 
and  say  grace  at  the  table,  he  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  at  dinner  after  the  meat 
and  carrots  are  removed,  and  the  tarts 
come  in.  This  would  be  unqualified 
insolence.  As  for  getting  in  love  with 
one  of  the  master’s  daughters,  that  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  all  parties.  [Claren¬ 
don  complains  that  there  was  such  con¬ 
fusion  of  rank  in  his  day  that  actually 
some  damsels  of  real  culture  had  mar¬ 
ried  clergymen !  Fie!  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  special  command  that  not  even  a 
servant  girl  should  marry  a  minister 
without  the  consent  of  the  master  or 
mistress.] 

But  perhaps  you  are  called  away  from 
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home.  Not  far — only  into  the  next 
county.  Well,  that  will  be  a  life- 
notable  event.  Few  Englishmen  get 
so  far  from  home  except  when  in  the 
army  during  the  civil  war.  How  will 
you  go?  Probably  by  the  ox-team. 
This  is  before  the  day  of  stage  and 
mail-coaches.  But  such  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  that  an  ox-cart  is 
about  as  expeditious  a  vehicle,  and  much 
safer.  From  London  to  Oxford  is  a 
good  two  days’  drag,  although  only 
about  forty  miles.  Carriages  have  often 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  get 
them  over  mud-holes;  and  they  are 
more  frequently  broken  to  pieces  in 
them.  Everybody  who  has  gone  over 
the  kingdom  can  recount  his  accidents 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  for  the  hazard 
of  which  he  pays  fifteen  times  as  much  as 
will  one  day  be  charged  for  dashing  over 
a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour.  [The  average  of  accidents  on 
English  railways  is  one  for  every  four 
million  miles,  or  the  chance  is  that 
a  man  may  travel  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  every  year  for  forty  years  without 
injury.] 

Perhaps  your  journey  is  not  of  busi¬ 
ness — only  of  curiosity.  You  wish  to 
see  the  public  works.  [As  a  New  Y orker, 
spirited  back  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  this  will  be  quite  natural.  We 
here  expend  about  $4,000,000  annually 
for  the  charity  visibly  expressed  io  our 
almshouses,  hospitals,  etc.  ;  $4,000,000 
for  public  schools,  and  millions  more 
for  aqueducts,  sewers,  paving,  parks, 
etc.  So  that,  allowing  a  good  round 
sum  to  be  stolen  by  its  custodians,  yet 
the  bulk  of  our  $32,000,000  of  taxes 
comes  back  in  the  shape  of  the  public 
good.]  But  now  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  out  of  a  population  of  5,500- 
000,  over  1,300,000  are  paupers,  while 
an  almshouse  or  hospital  is  as  rare  as  hu¬ 
mility  in  a  nabob.  There  are  no  schools 
except  the  higher  universities.  Parks 
are  only  opened  as  royal  pleasure- 
grounds.  As  one  of  the  people,  you  will 
hardly  get  into  them.  You  pay  a  heavy 
tax,  but  not  for  the  public  good — only 
for  the  king  and  nobility,  who  expend 
it  upon  their  palaces  and  living,  except 
what  goes  with  the  people’s  best  blood 
into  the  wars  and  the  prisons. 

But,  however  you  may  have  got 
through  the  day,  let  us  see  how  you  will 


put  in  an  evening.  The  streets  are  not 
lighted  ;  so,  if  you  go  out,  take  your 
lantern.  Let  me  advise  you  to  keep  as 
near  the  middle  of  the  street  as  you 
can,  and  yet  not  walk  in  the  gutter, 
which  runs  down  the  centre  of  it.  For, 
after  dark,  the  slops  of  the  day  are 
thrown  from  the  front  windows,  and 
many  a  young  swain  reaches  his  destina¬ 
tion  in  very  different  array  from  that 
in  which  he  started.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  entertainments,  such  as  concerts, 
lectures,  social  or  religious  meetings  ; 
there  are  some  private  parties,  and 
plenty  of  pot-house  brawls.  You  had 
better  not  take  your  purse  with  you. 
There  are  no  police  as  yet,  and  custom 
has  given  the  thieves  license  under  the 
starlight. 

You  will  probably,  as  a  quiet,  re¬ 
spectable  sort  of  man,  stay  at  home  by 
your  own  dip  or  rush-light,  and  the 
bon  fire  on  the  hearth.  Your  piano  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  will  not  until  after 
Schroder  makes  the  first  one  in  1717. 
[“Of  all  music,”  says  a  writer  of  that 
day,  “  there  was  nothing  in  England 
that  either  pleased  the  soul  or  charmed 
the  ear.”] 

You  will  therefore  either  snooze  by 
your  fire  or  engage  in  instructive  con¬ 
versation.  About  science?  Which? 
Astronomy?  Galileo  has  just  made  a 
telescope,  but  nobody  believes  in  it. 
Chemistry  is  nothing  but  alchemy,  the 
merest  quackery  of  superstition.  His¬ 
tory  has  not  yet  been  unravelled  from 
the  tangle  of  fables,  stories  of  giants 
and  genii,  saints  and  crusaders.  There 
are  a  few  publications  of  a  poetical  na¬ 
ture — very  rare  and  expensive  —  by 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  ;  and  the  plays  of 
one  William  Shakspeare  are  talked 
about ;  and  for  the  rest  it  is  pretty  much 
the  learned  nonsense  of  the  theologians. 

The  subject  of  religion  is  always  in¬ 
teresting.  But  you  must  have  a  care 
how  you  talk  about  it.  For  the  Church 
of  England  is  under  the  direction  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  for  his  papistical 
tendencies  has  been  offered  a  cardinal’s 
hat  at  Rome.  Every  nook  and  corner 
of  England  is  being  searched  by  in¬ 
tolerant  eyes  for  Dissenters.  A  scholar 
who  ventured  to  write  against  High 
Episcopacy  has  been  publicly  whipped, 
had  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nostrils  slit,  and 
been  cast  into  prison.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
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know  a  better  thing  to  do  than  to  romp 
with  the  babies  and  go  to  bed.  And  as 
you  shiver  out  your  good-night,  let  me 
draw  the 

MORAL. 

If  you  are  depressed  because  of  hard 
times,  take  down  some  faithful  record 
of  the  “Good  Old  Times” — not  an  his¬ 
torical  romance  which  makes  a  rustic 
bower  of  every  thatched  roof,  and  sets 
the  nymphs  and  graces  dancing  upon 
every  earthen  floor.  If  you  have  not 
climbed  so  high  as  your  ambition  aimed, 
look  at  the  ancestral  pit  out  of  which 
you  were  digged.  The  world  is  almost 
inconceivably  wiser,  richer,  cleaner, 
happier,  more  moral  and  religious  than 
it  once  was;  and  so  are  you  than  you 
would  ever  have  been  before. — Dr. 
James  L.  Ludlow  in  the  Ch.  Intelligencer. 
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The  Workman:  His  false  friends  and  his 
true  friends.  By  Rev.  Jos.  P.  Thompson, 
D.D.,  LL.  D.  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pp.  254.  Price 
$1.00. 

The  recent  death  of  the  revered  author 
of  this  work,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  is  a 
serious  loss  to  American  literature.  His 
ripe  scholarship,  liberal  mind  and  Chris¬ 
tian  character  endeared  him  to  the  best 
literary  and  religious  circles  both  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  re¬ 
sidence  in  Europe  since  1872,  and  his 
thorough  unbiased  study  of  the  social 
problems  since  that  time,  eminently 
qualified  him  to  write  a  work  on  this 
difficult  subject. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  socialistic  movements  of 
Europe.  As  a  rule  their  leaders  and 
the  bulk  of  the  different  wings  of  this 
element  are  irreligious,  people  who  hate 
Christ  and  His  true  followers,  and  de¬ 
nounce  gospel  ministers  as  the  police  of 
tyrants. 

And  yet  it  is  important  for  us  to 
know  that  these  wild  ravings  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-men,  and  their  shrieks  for 
relief  and  remedies,  spring  from  an  un¬ 
derlying  cause — they  are  provoked  by 
great  suffering.  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  England  and  Italy  are  overrun 
by  them.  In  1871  Prussia  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  24,673,066,  among  whom 
8,900,000  had  a  self-supportiDg  income. 


And  of  this  latter  number  7,251,927 
had  an  annual  income  of  less  than  200 
thalers.  Only  159,236  persons  had 
an  income  of  over  S675.  Millions  of 
Russians,  Germans,  French,  and  Irish 
are  housed  worse  than  the  cattle  of 
American  farmers.  There  are  many 
huts  containing  only  one  room,  with  the 
damp  earth  as  a  floor,  and  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  square,  where  two 
families  dwell  ;  where  eons  bury  their 
wives;  where  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes  are  thrown  together  ;  where  mo¬ 
desty  can  furnish  no  barrier  to  vice,  and 
fine  feelings,  if  any  could  arise,  are 
crushed  by  hard  surroundings.”  When 
one  sees  the  toilers  of  Europe  munching 
their  black  bread,  the  father,  mother  and 
children  being  compelled  to  work  slav¬ 
ishly  to  secure  the  most  meagre  living; 
at  best  getting  only  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  a  day,  and  board  themselves, 
he  will  no  longer  wonder  that  so  many 
are  ready  to  follow  any  demagogue  who 
:  offers  to  better  their  lot.  In  the  United 
States  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  not 
so  hard  and  hopeless,  and  yet  here  too 
things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  Un¬ 
fortunately  wicked  men  are  trying  to 
use  the  misfortunes  of  the  laborer  for 
their  selfish  ends.  The  assassins  of  kings, 
the  communistic  burners  of  Paris,  the 
destroyers  of  railroads  and  workshops, 
the  blood-thirsty  vampires  who  scream 
for  a  levelling  of  society  and  a  division 
of  property;  who  denounce  wealth  as  a 
crime  and  poverty  as  a  virtue — these 
can  never  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  man.  The  levelling  of  the  frea- 
thinkiug  communist  lowers  and  levels 
society  downward,  hellward  ;  the  level¬ 
ling  of  the  gospel  lifts  and  levels  it 
heavenward. 

Dr.  Thompson’s  book  discusses  this 
whole  subject  in  seventeen  chapters, 
under  so  many  different  heads.  The 
Workman  and  his  Wants;  Property 
and  Capital ;  Land  and  Inheritance ; 
Trades  Unions  and  Strikes  ;  Socialism 
and  Communism  ;  All  for  each  aud  each 
for  all ;  Christianity  and  Society ;  the 
future  of  the  workman  in  America,  are 
some  of  the  subjects  of  this  volume. 
The  author  writes  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view.  He  writes  mainly  for 
American  readers.  The  book  is  inter¬ 
esting,  instructive  and  sound. 
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A  Hint  fop  Boys. 


A  philosopher  has  said,  that  true  edu¬ 
cation  for  boys  is  to  “  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  know  when  they  become 
men.” 

What  is  it  they  ought  to  know,  then  ? 

First — To  be  true,  to  be  genuine.  No 
education  is  worth  anything  that  does 
not  include  this.  A  man  had  better  not 
know  how  to  read — he  had  better  never 
learn  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  be 
true  and  genuine  in  intention  and  in 
action,  rather  than,  being  learned  in  all 
sciences  and  in  all  languages,  to  be  at 
the  same  time  false  at  heart  and  coun¬ 
terfeit  in  life.  Above  all  things,  teach 
the  boys  that  truth  is  more  than  riches, 
more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly 
power  or  position. 

Second — To  be  pure  in  thought,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  life,  pure  in  mind  and  in 
body.  An  impure  man,  young  or  old, 
poisoning  the  society  where  he  moves, 
with  smutty  stories  and  impure  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  moral  ulcer,  a  plague-spot,  a 
leper,  who  ought  to  be  treated  as  were 
the  lepers  of  old,  who  were  banished 
from  society  and  compelled  to  cry  : 
“  Unclean,”  as  a  warning  to  save  others 
from  the  pestilence. 

Third — To  be  unselfish.  To  care  for 
the  feelings  and  comfort  of  others.  To 
be  polite.  To  be  just  in  all  dealings  with 
others.  To  be  generous,  noble  and  man¬ 
ly.  This  will  include  a  genuine  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  aged  and  things  sacred. 

Fourth — To  be  self-reliant  and  self¬ 
helpful  even  from  early  childhood.  To 
be  industrious  always,  and  self-support¬ 
ing  at  the  earliest  proper  age.  Teach 
them  that  all  honest  work  is  honorable, 
and  that  an  idle,  useless  life  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  others  is  disgraceful. 

When  a  boy  has  learned  these  four 
things  ;  when  he  has  made  these  ideas  a 
part  of  his  being — however  young  he 
may  be,  however  poor,  or  however  rich, 
he  has  learned  some  of  the  most  im¬ 


portant  things  he  ought  to  know  when 
he  becomes  a  man.  With  these  four 
properly  mastered,  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  all  the  rest. — Home  Arts. 


Street  Talk. 


44  Learn  to  talk  like  a  gentleman,  my 
boy.  Papa  is  sorry  to  hear  you  talk 
4  street  talk/  Do  quit  it.” 

44  What  is  4  street  talk,’  papa  ?” 

“  What  did  you  just  now  say  to  sis¬ 
ter?” 

44 1  told  her  to  be  quiet.” 

44  But  you  said,  4  Shut  up  !’  and  said 
it  very  loudly  and  rudely.  And  what 
did  you,  ten  minutes  ago,  say  to  Mar¬ 
tha?” 

44 1  told  her  to  go  out  of  my  way.” 

44  But  you  did  not  say  it  half  so  nice¬ 
ly  as  that.  You  said,  ‘Get  out  of  this!’ 
and  I  think  you  called  her  a  name. 
What  was  it?” 

Harry  looked  ashamed,  and  the  tears 
came ;  but  he  answered,  44 1  called  her 
a  4  dirty  sneak/  ” 

‘‘Just  so.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
street  talk.  All  these  naughty  words, 
and  especially  the  rough  tone  and  man¬ 
ner  you  hear  on  the  street,  they  belong 
to  those  boys  who  have  never  been 
taught  any  better,  and  to  those  men  who, 
though  knowing  better,  yet  do  not  care 
anything  about  the  better  way.  But 
my  little  boy  must  never  use  street 
talk.” — Episcopal  Recorder. 


The  Little  Wren. 


The  following  story  of  a  little  wren 
in  connection  with  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  which  was  fought  in  Ireland 
many  years  ago,  will  bring  to  mind  the 
words  of  Jesus,  that  not  a  sparrow  shall 
fall  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge 
of  our  heavenly  Father.  Little  things 
often  bring  about  great  consequences. 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  a  liotsum- 
mer’s  day.  .lust  before  the  battle,  the 
sentinels  of  King  William’s  army  felt  un¬ 
commonly  tired  and  sleepy  and  very  much 
inclined  to  take  a  nap,  notwithstanding 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  Of  course,  if  grown-up  soldiers  fell 
asleep  a  little  drummer  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  awake.  While  he  slept,  his 
companions  nodded  around  him,  a  little 
wren  spied  some  crumbs  upon  his  drum¬ 
head,  and  straightway  hopped  upon  it 
to  pick  them  up.  The  noise  of  her  little 
feet  and  beak  tapping  on  the  parchment 
woke  the  lad,  who  spied  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  instantly  gave  the  alarm. 
But  for  this  little  bird  the  sleepers  might 
have  been  surprised,  and  the  events  of 
the  day  altered.  As  it  was,  the  skill  of 
William  won  him  the  victory,  and  James 
fled  beaten  from  the  field. 


The  Echo. 


Little  George  had  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  of  the  echo.  And  accordingly 
one  day  when  he  was  out  in  the  mea¬ 
dow,  he  cried  out,  “Hurrah,  hurrah!  ” 
Immediately  in  the  neaiest  woods  he 
heard  a  voice  sound  out,  “  Hurrah,  hur¬ 
rah  !  ”  He  was  very  much  astonished. 
At  last  he  shouted,  “  Where  are  you  ?” 
The  voice  cried  out,  “  Where  are  you  ?” 
He  answered  back,  “You  are  a  foolish 
boy.'’  “  Foolish  boy,”  echoed  back  from 
the  woods. 

Now  little  George  became  very  angry, 
and  still  harder  he  began  to  shout  nick¬ 
names  into  the  wood,  all  of  which  were 
echoed  very  faithfully  back  again.  Then 
he  ran  into  the  wood,  and  sought  all 
through  it  for  the  supposed  boy,  but  he 
could  find  nobody.  George  ran  home, 
and  complained  to  his  mother  how  a  bad 
boy  had  concealed  himself  in  the  wood, 
and  had  called  him  names.  The  mother 
answered,  “  This  time,  my  dear  little 
boy,  you  have  betrayed  yourself,  for  it 
is  yourself  whom  you  accused  as  the 
‘  bad  boy you  have  heard  nothing  but 
your  own  words,  for  as  you  have  often 
before  seen  your  face  in  the  water,  so 
now  you  have  heard  your  voice  in  the 
wood.  Had  you  spoken  in  friendly 
words,  then,  my  little  George,  friendly 
words  would  have  echoed  back  to  you 
again.” 


So  it  is  always:  what  we  suppose 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  another,  is 
mostly  only  the  echo  of  our  own  If  we 
treat  every  one  kindly,  they  will  treat 
us  kindly.  But  if  we  are  rude  and  un¬ 
civil,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  no  better 
in  return. 


What  is  the  Tongue  For? 

‘  Since  God  made  the  tongue,  and 
He  never  makes  anything  in  vain,  we 
may  be  sure  He  made  it  for  some  good 
purpose.  What  is  it  then?”  asked  a 
teacher  one  day  of  her  class. 

“  He  made  it  that  we  may  pray  with 
it,”  answered  one  boy. 

“  To  sing  with,”  said  another. 

“  To  recite  our  lessons  with,”  replied 
another. 

“  Yes ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  He 
did  not  make  it  for.  He  did  not  make 
it  for  us  to  scold  with,  to  lie  with,  or  to 
swear  with.  He  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  say  unkind  and  foolish,  indecent 
or  impatient  words  with  it.  Now  boys, 
think  every  time  you  use  your  tongues, 
whether  you  are  using  them  in  the  way 
God  means  you  to.  Do  good  with  your 
tongues  and  not  evil.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  in  the  whole  body, 
though  it  is  so  small.  Please  God  with 
it  every  day.” 

■  ■  ■- - 

A  Gentleman  who  happened  to  be 
spending  his  holidays  in  Scotland  thought 
that  he  would  like  to  try  his  hand  at 
fishing  for  trout  in  a  neighboring  stream. 
He  accordingly  equipped  himself  with 
the  fishing-tackle  and  other  appliances 
of  the  best  description  that  money  could 
purchase.  He  went  to  the  stream  and 
toiled  all  day,  and  caught  nothing.  To- 
|  ward  afternoon  he  espied  a  little  ragged 
|  urchin,  with  tackle  of  the  most  primitive 
order,  nipping  the  fish  out  of  the  wTater 
with  the  most  marvelous  rapidity.  Per¬ 
fectly  amazed,  he  watched  the  lad  for 
a  while,  and  then  went  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  explain  the  reason  why  he 
|  was  so  successful  in  spite  of  his  meager 
outfit,  while  the  expensive  apparatus 
could  catch  nothing.  The  boy  prompt- 
I  ly  replied,  “  The  fish'll  no  catch,  sir,  as 
I  lang  a’  ye  dinna  keep  yousel’  oot  of 
|  sicht.”  Fishers  of  men  need  not  won- 
|  der  at  their  want  of  success  if  they  do 
not  keep  themselves  out  of  sight. 
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Fourth  Sunday  before  Advent  Genesis  xxii.  1-14. 

THE  SUBJECT. 


THE  TBIAL  OF  ABSAHAll’S  FAITH. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham  :  and  he  said,  Behold,  here  I  am. 

2.  And  he  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into 
the  land  of  Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a 
burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which 
I  will  tell  thee  of. 

3.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young 
men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  sod,  and  clave  the 
wood  for  the  burnt-offering  and  rose  up,  and 
weDt  unto  the  place  of  which  God  had  told  him. 

4.  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 

5.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men, 
Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ;  and  I  and  the  lad  will 
go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you. 

6.  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt- 
offering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son  ;  and  he 
took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife ;  and  they 
went  both  of  them  together. 

7.  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father, 
and  said,  My  father  :  and  he  said,  Here  ami,  my 
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but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ? 

8.  And  Abraham  said,  My  sod,  God  will  pro¬ 
vide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  :  so  they 
went  both  of  them  together. 

9.  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had 
told  him  of;  and  Abraham  built  an  altar  there, 
and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his 
son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood. 

10.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and  took  his  knife  to  slay  his  son. 

11.  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto 
him  out  of  heaven,  and  said  Abraham,  Abra¬ 
ham  :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I. 

12.  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him  :  for  now 
I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thy  sod,  thine  only  son,  from  me. 

13.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
looked,  and  behold  behind  him  a  ram  caught 
in  a  thicket  by  his  horns  :  and  Abraham  went 
and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a 
burnt-offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

14.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Jehovah  jireh  :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day, 
In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  were  the  great  promises  given  to  Abra¬ 
ham?  (Gen.xii.3  ;  xvii.  16-17  ;  Acts  vii  5.  What 
did  the  last  promise  mean  ?  (Gal.  iii.  8, 16).  Did 
he  believe  God  ?  Gen.  xv.  6.  Was  Abraham, 
likely,  anxious  to  be  let  into  the  secret  of  God’s 
plan  of  redemption?  Very  likely.  How  did 
God  choose  to  enlighten  him  ?  By  the  offering 
of  his  son  Isaac.  What  was  the  offering  of  Isaac 
a  figure  of?  Of  the  crucifixion  of  God’s  only 
Son.  Is  it  then  that  Abraham  saw  Christ’s  day 
through  his  experience?  John  viii.  56.  How 
long  before  Christ’s  death  was  Isaac  offered  ? — 
1S72  years.  Who  besides  Abraham  surveyed 
long  ahead  of  himself?  Moses,  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49,  and  xxxiv.  1).  In  what  light  may  we  then 
best  understand  this  strange  event  in  Abraham’s 
history  ?  In  the  light  of  Calvary,  or  the  Gospel’s. 

1.  To  what  events  does  after  these  things  refer  ? 
(chaps,  xxi.  31-34;  xxii.  19).  What  does  the 
word  tempt  mean  ?  1.  To  provoke  to  evil.  2.  To 
test  or  try.  What  is  its  sense  in  this  case  ? 
God  tested  him  to  a  high  degree  of  glory. 

2.  Of  whom  do  the  phraces — thy  son,  thine  ' 
only  son,  whom  thou  lovest ,  remind  us?  Of 
Christ,  (John  iii.  16,  18;  Matt.  iii.  17).  Was 
Isaac  a  type  of  Jesus?  Where  was  the  land  of 
Moriah?  Around  Jerusalem,  42  miles  off. 

3.  What  does  Abraham’s  early  rising  and 
starting  imply  ?  That  the  message  had  been 
given  him  during  the  night.  Did  it  show  his 
readiness  to  obey  too  ?  W hy  was  a  beast  of  bur¬ 
den  needed?  To  carry  provisions,  wood  for  sac¬ 
rifices,  &c.  Who  accompanied  Abraham  and 
Isaac?  Two  servants.  What  wood  was  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  a  sacrifice?  Fig  and  palm. 

4.  On  what  day  did  they  arrive  there?  Of 
what  does  this  remind  us  ?  Luke  xiii.  32.  How 
did  Abraham  know  the  mountain  ?  Tradition 
says,  by  a  cloud  resting  on  its  top.  What  moun¬ 
tain  was  this  ?  Calvary,  on  which  Christ  died. 

5.  Why  were  the  servants  to  abide  at  a  dis-. 
tance?  They  could  not  discern  the  mystery.  Is 
something  like  this  related  in  the  life  of  Jesus  ? 
Matt.  xxvi.  36.  How  old  was  Isaac  ?  About  33 
years.  Why  is  he  then  called  a  “lad?  ’  In 
contrast  with  his  father,  who  was  133  years. 


Was  the  act  they  were  about  to  perform  a  wor¬ 
ship  ?  In  every  wav.  Did  Abraham  expect  to 
return  again  with  Isaac?  He  did.  How  could 
this  be,  if  he  would  offer  his  son  ?  He  believed 
God  would  restore  him  again,  (Heb.  xi.  17-19). 

6.  Why  was  the  wood  laid  on  Isaac  ?  To  typify 
Christ  still  further,  (John  xix.  17).  Do  the  fire 
and  knife  likewise  represent  Christ’s  fiery  bap¬ 
tism  and  sword  of  separation?  (Matt,  xxvii.  46). 

7.  What  does  Isaac’s  silence  thus  far  portray  ? 
Christ’s  meekness,  (Is.  liii.  7).  How  are  Isaac  and 
Jesus  again  alike  ?  By  relying  on  the  Father’s 
will  without  knowing  all  details  in  advance. 

8.  In  what  two  instances  did  God  provide  a 
lamb?  Here  and  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

9.  How  can  we  account  for  Isaac’s  submission 
to  be  bound  and  laid  on  the  altar  ?  He  likely  re¬ 
ceived  a  revelation  from  God,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
all.  Why  must  we  assume  that  such  a  vision  was 
given  Isaac  ?  To  account  for  his  non-resistance, 
and  to  invest  his  conduct  with  merit  and  glory. 

10.  What  does  Abraham’s  stretching  fortu 
his  hand  teach  us?  Was  this  also  a  figure  of 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  Calvary’s  tragedy  ? 

11.  Who  now  called  ?  Who  was  this  An  gel, 
probably  ?  Jesus  Christ. 

12.  What  did  the  Angel  forbid?  Had  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  slay  Isaac  ?  No.  What 
had  He  commanded  ?  To  offer  Isaac  for,  or  as, 
a  burnt-offering.  What  was  implied  by  this 
term?  To  wholly  dedicate  Isaac  to  God.  Had 
this  now  been  virtually  done  ?  God  so  regarded 
and  spoke  of  it. 

13.  If  Abraham  had  shown  his  will  and  pur¬ 
pose,  was  it  necessary  to  go  lurther  ?  No.  Did 
God  go  further  with  His  Son  ?  Yes.  Is  God’s 
love  then  over  all  our  love  ?  (Read  John  iii.  16  ; 
Rom.  viii.  32).  What  supplied  Isaac’s  place  now  ? 

14.  What  did  Abraham  call  this  mount  ? 
What  does  this  name  mean  ?  “  The  Lord  is  seen.” 
“  The  Lord  will  provide.”  What  had  Abraham 
seen  here  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  offered  up  by  His  Fa¬ 
ther.  Did  Abraham  now  better  understand  the 
mystery  of  redemption  ?  How  should  we  endea¬ 
vor  to  understand  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abra¬ 
ham  ?  In  the  light  of  Calvary  or  the  Gospel. 
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Notes.  Abraham  had  great  and  grand 
promises  given  him  concerning  his  off¬ 
spring,  as  we  have  seen.  To  these  he  ever 
responded,  “  Lord,  I  believe,” — like  the 
unhappy  father,  (Mark  ix.  24).  But  who 
can  doubt  that  healso  added, “  Help  Thou 
mine  unbelief?”  Influenced  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  be  let  into  the  secret,  he 
ceased  not  to  pray  for  light.  Perhaps  he, 
asked  God,  like  Moses,  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18), 
“  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory.” 
And  in  answer  to  such  a  petition,  we 
may  suppose,  God  afforded  him  this  ob¬ 
ject-lesson,  as  we  will  call  the  offering 
of  his  son  Isaac,  and  his  faith  was  to  be 
illuminated.  It  was  a  vivid  photograph 
of  the  sacrifice  of  God’s  only  begotten 
Son,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
See  how  fine  a  pro-to-type,  or  model  it  is : 
— Abraham  stands  in  the  room  of  God  ; 
Isaac  takes  the  place  of  Christ ;  Mount 
Moriah  is  Mt.  Calvary ;  the  altar  is  the 
cross ;  and  Isaac’s  deliverance  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  final  victory  of  Jesus.  Here, 
Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and 
was  glad,  (John  viii.  56).  As  through 
a  telescope,  he  looked  1872  years  forward 
and  realized  the  tragedy  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  even  as  Moses  surveyed  the  pro¬ 
mised  land  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Nebo, 
in  the  Pisgah  range,  (Deut.  xxxii.  49 
and  xxxiv.  1).  And  only  now,  as  we  look 
through  the  offering  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  back  3751  years,  can  we  under¬ 
stand  God’s  strange  command,  Abra¬ 
ham’s  strange  obedience,  and  Isaac’s 
strange  submission.  We  must  interpret 
the  scene  on  Mt.  Moriah  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  scene,  if  we  would  discern  its  mean¬ 
ing.  As  the  sun  shines  upon  the  earth, 
and  has  his  light  reflected  back  upon 
the  moon,  that  she  may  light  up  the 
night,  even  so  does  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  reflect  itself  on  Mt. 
Moriah  and  render  it  a  midnight  sun. 

Verse  1.  After  these  things.  Isaac  had 
now  been  born  and  attained  to  the  age 
of  manhood,  33  years ;  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael  had  been  exiled  from  Abraham’s 
household,  and  the  Patriarch  resided  at 
Beer-sheba,  along  the  southern  limits  of 
Palestine,  (chaps,  xxi.  31-4  ;  xxii.  19.) 
God  did  tempt  Abraham.  The  term 
tempt  means,  1)  to  entice  to  evil ;  2)  to 
test  or  try.  Here,  the  sense  is :  God 
tested  Abraham  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  him  glorious,  illustrious,  or  illu¬ 
minated.  So  men  test  oil,  fluid  and  other 
substances. 


V erse  2.  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  Isaac ,  whom  thou  Invest.  As  Isaac 
was  to  represent  Jesus,  and  Abraham 
stood  in  God’s  stead,  the  parallel  shows 
itself  already  in  these  terms.  They  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  term  applied  to  Christ — 
“ only  begotten  Son  ” — “  only  Son,”  “  be¬ 
loved  Sou”  (John  iii.  16,  18  ;  Matt.  iii. 

,  17).  Land  of  Moriah.  This  district 
lay  around  Jerusalem,  and  embraced 
Mt.  Zion,  Mt.  Calvary,  etc.  The  dis¬ 
tance  off  was  42  miles.  Burnt-offering. 
As  this  offering  was  wholly  consumed  by 
the  fire  of  God,  it  signified  any  thing  or 
person  entirely  devoted  to  God.  Upon 
one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell 
thee  of.  All  was  to  be  of  God’s  direc¬ 
tion. 

erse  3.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning.  During  the  night  he 
likely  received  the  message.  By  day¬ 
break  he  is  already  on  the  way.  There 
is  no  doubting,  debating  or  delay.  Sad¬ 
dled  his  ass.  The  beast  of  burden  was 
needed  to  carry  provisions,  wood  for  the 
intended  sacrifice,  etc.  Took  two  of  his 
young  men.  These  were  servants.  Per¬ 
haps  Eliezer,  his  steward,  was  one 
(chap.  xv.  2).  Clave  the  wood.  The 
fig  and  palm  trees  afforded  proper  fuel 
for  such  sacred  fires.  And  went  unto  the 
place.  The  general  direction  was  given 
him  by  some  inner  or  outward  signal. 

Verse  4.  Then  on  the  third  day.  So 
was  Christ  perfected  on  this  day  (Luke 
xiii.  32).  And  he  saw  the  place  afar  off. 
A  legend  says,  a  cloud  of  glory  rested 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  According 
to  the  belief  of  earlier  Christianity,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  Mt.  Moriah 
was  Calvary,  on  which  Christ  was  cru¬ 
cified. 

Verse  5.  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass. 
Who  does  not  here  think  of  a  similar 
saying  (Matt.  xxvi.  36)  ?  These  ser¬ 
vants  were  not  to  witness  the  solemn 
mystery,  because  they  were  not  initiated, 
and  could  not  appreciate  its  significance. 
I  and  the  lad.  Though  called  a  “lad,” 
Isaac  was  about  the  age  of  Jesus,  when 
He  died.  Only  in  contrast  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  was  133  years  old,  is  he  such. 
Will  go  yonder  and  worship.  What  an 
act  of  “  worship”  was  to  be  enacted ! 

And  come  to  you  again.  He  intended 
to  offer  his  son  ;  but  believed  God  would 
revive,  and  restore  him  again — account¬ 
ing  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up 
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even  from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi.  17-19). 
This  fact  we  must  bear  constantly  in 
mind. 

Verse  6.  And  Abraham  took  the  wood 
*  *  *  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son. 
Just  as  Jesus  carried  the  cross  (John 
xix.  17).  And  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand, 
and  the  knife.  So  Jesus  experienced  the 
baptism  of  fire,  and  the  sword  of  sepa¬ 
ration  from  life  and  God  (Matt,  xxvii. 
46). 

Verse  7.  Where  is  the  lamb  for  the 
burnt- offering  ?  Thus  far  Isaac  had  been 
silent,  even  as  Christ  was  dumb  and 
opened  not  His  mouth,  (Isa.  liii.  7). 
Both  Isaac  and  Jesus  were  led  wholly 
by  the  will  of  the  father,  without  know¬ 
ing  every  detail  in  advance.  Father 
and  son  were  one  in  will,  if  not  in  know¬ 
ledge,  in  both  cases. 

Verse  8.  God  will  provide  Himself  a 
lamb.  Abraham  spoke  prophetically 
here.  His  saying  has  a  double  mean¬ 
ing,  and  applies  to  the  case  before  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Isaac  understood  the  strange  saying  too, 
far  beyond  what  we  may  imagine.  He 
questions  nothing  further. 

Verse  9.  And  bound  Isaac  his  son , 
and  laid  him  on  the  altar.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume,  that  Isaac  received  a 
special  illumination.  And  this  is  plain 
from  two  facts:  1.  Isaac,  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  manhood  would  have  re¬ 
sisted,  had  not  the  meaning  of  the  trans¬ 
action  been  revealed  to  him.  Jesus  died 
for  an  end  known  to  Himself.  So  did 
Isaac  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  and 
placed  on  the  altar,  because  he  had  been 
enlightened  as  to  the  end.  See  John  x. 
15  and  18.  2.  All  excellency  and  cre¬ 

dit  are  clear  gone  for  the  heroic  son,  if 
we  suppose  him  ignorant  of  the  design, 
or  too  feeble  to  object.  Only  as  we  rec¬ 
ognize  a  co-operation  between  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  have  we  a  fine  picture  of  the 
united  offering  of  Father  and  Son  on 
Calvary. 

Verse  10.  And  Abraham  stretched 
forth  his  hand ,  etc.  As  the  tragedy  on  Cal¬ 
vary,  nearly  2000  years  later,  was  to  be 
a  terribly  real  one,  putting  the  love  of 
God  to  the  utmost  tension,  and  as  this 
scene  was  to  be  a  true  fore- casting  of  it, 
it  was  necessary  that  Abraham’s  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  eked  out  to  the  verge 
and  point,  at  which  the  sacrifice  of  his 


son  should  prove  itself  consummated  in 
will  and  purpose.  Up  to  this  manifesta¬ 
tion-point  Abraham  had  now  ventured. 

Verse  11.  Abraham,  Abraham!  — 
Here  am  I!  An  angel  now  intervenes. 
The  Patriarch  is  just  as  ready  to  halt 
now,  as  he  had  before  been  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance.  He  went  as  far  as  God  ordered 
and  ever  stopped  where  God  stopped. 
Obedience  shows  itself  in  not-doing  as 
well  as  in  doing.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go 
further,  as  the  sacrifice  bad  virtually  been 
made  in  Abraham’s  spirit.  He  received 
Isaac  as  from  the  dead.  Likely  the  An¬ 
gel  was  Jesus  Himself,  who  had  seen 
Himself  offered  as  in  a  mirror. 

Verse  12.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon 
the  lad.  God  nowhere  asked  Abraham 
to  slay  Isaac.  By  burnt-offering,  a  sacri¬ 
fice  wholly  dedicated  to  God  was  meant. 
This  was  made  to  the  full.  Hence,  the 
angel  says  :  Now  I  know  that  thou  for¬ 
est  (or  believest)  God — seeing  that  thou 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son, 
from  me.”  Mark,  God  regards  the  offer¬ 
ing  as  having  been  already  made,  be¬ 
fore  and  without  the  enacting  of  the 
bloody  part. 

Verse  13.  A  ram.  As  the  death  of 
Isaac  would  not  have  answered  for  the 
sin  of  the  world,  and  as  he  was  but  a 
representative  of  Jesus,  any  creature 
might  well  serve  in  the  room  of  Isaac’s 
death  now.  Thus  far  God  initiated 
Abraham  into  the  mystery  of  Calvary  ; 
but  He  spared  him  the  torture  of  put¬ 
ting  the  knife  into  Isaac.  In  this  heart- 
martyrdom  God  is  to  stand  alone,  that 
the  love  of  God  may  shine  supremely 
brilliant.  See,  and  meditate  on  John 
iii.  16,  and  Korn.  viii.  32. 

Verse  14.  Jehovah-jireh.  This  name 
is  differently  rendered.  Some  read  it  : 
“  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be 
seen.”  Others  make  it  to  read:  “The 
Lord  will  provide.”  The  plainest  read¬ 
ing  is — “ The  Lord  is  seen.”  Abraham 
did  indeed  here  see  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  sacrificed  by  the  Father. 

Practical  Remarks.  Fearful  as 
the  scene  on  Mount  Moriah  is,  when 
viewed  by  itself,  as  soon  as  we  bring  it 
under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  offer¬ 
ing  ot  Isaac  is  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  in  the  Old  Testament.  To 
find  fault  with  it  then,"  is  to  find  fault 
with  the  tragic  scene  on  Calvary  itself. 
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NOVEMBER  9. 


BESSON  XLV, 


1879. 


Third  Sunday  before  Advent.  Genesis  xxv.  29-34. 

THE  SUBJECT.— ESAU  SELLS  IHS  BIRTH-RIGIIT. 


29.  ^  And  Jacob  sod  pottage  :  and  Esau  came 
from  the  field,  and  he  was  faint : 

30.  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray 
ihee,  with  that  same  red  pottage;  for  1  am 
faint :  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom. 

31.  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  thy 
birth-right. 

32.  And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point 


|  to  die  :  and  what  profit  shall  this  birth-right  do 
to  me  ? 

33.  And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day  ; 
and  he  sware  unto  him  :  and  he  sold  his  birth¬ 
right  unto  Jacob. 

34  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage 
of  lentiles;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose 
up,  and  went  his  way.  Thus  Esau  despised 
i  his  birth-right. 


QUESTIONS. 


How  old  was  Sarah  when  she  died  ?  chap, 
xxiii.  1-2.  Where  did  Abraham  bury  her  ? 
verses  27-20.  Is  any  other  woman’s  age,  death 
and  burial  so  fully  noted  in  the  Bible  ?  No.  For 
what  is  the  cave  of  Macpelah  remarkable?  It  is 
the  oldest  known  burial  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  first  purchase  of  laud  on  record.  Here  the 
three  Patriarchs  and  their  wives  sleep — Rachel 
excepted.  Whose  marriage  is  entered  in  the  24th 
chapter?  How  old  was  Abraham  when  he 
died  ?  chap.  xxv.  7-8.  On  whom  did  the  great 
promises  now  descend  ?  v.  11.  Who  were  born 
to  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ?  Their  twin  sons,  Esau 
and  Jacob.  Which  was  held  as  their ytrs^-born  ? 
Esau.  What  great  honor  did  the  first-born  son 
enjoy  then?  The  honor  of  the  birth-right. 
What  privileges  did  this  honor  embrace?  1. 
The  first-born  son  was  especially  consecrated  to 
God,  Exod.  xxii.  29.  9.  He  stood  next  to  the 
father  in  reverence,  Gen.  xlix.  3.  3.  He  in¬ 
herited  a  double  portion,  Deut.  xxi.  17.  4.  He 
was  king  over  the  household  after  the  father’s 
death,  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.  5.  He  was  the  Priest 
in  the  family  until  the  Tribe  of  Levi  was  set 
apart  for  the  Priesthood,  Num.  viii.  14-17. 
Could  this  h^gh  honor  ever  be  transferred  to 
a  younger  son  ?  Whenever  the  eldest  forfeited 
his  right  by  his  moral  unfitness.  Who  so  dis¬ 
placed  himself?  Cain.  His  younger  brother 
Seth  then  stood  in  his  room.  What  remarkable 
example  of  such  a  self-disinheriting  have  we 
to-day  ?  Esau  selling  his  birth-right  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

Verse  29.  What  does  Jacob  mean  ?  A  con¬ 
queror.  Of  what  was  his  name  prophetical  ?  Of 
his  rising  above  his  brother,  by  his  greater  faith 
and  moral  worth.  What  was  Jacob  doing  ? 
What  does  sod  mean?  To  boil.  What  is  pot¬ 
tage  ?  Vegetables  having  pods,  such  as  beans, 
&c.  What  does  the  name  Easu  mean  ?  A  ro¬ 
bust  man.  What  callings  did  they  choose?  v. 
27.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  brothers 
now  meet  ? 

30.  What  did  Esau  ask  ?  Why  was  he  so 
urgent  in  his  demand  ?  Why  does  he  speak  of 
it  as  red  f  It  had  a  chocolate  or  ground  color. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  this  man  of  a  ruddy 
(or  red)  complexion  should  crave  so  anxiously 
that  of  like  color  with  himself?  Like  will 
choose  like.  What  was  Esau  afterwards  called  ? 
Edom — red ,  chap,  xxxvi.  How  does  Esau  strike 
you  just  here?  As  a  carnal-miuded  man.  Do 
the  apostles,  John  and  Peter,  describe  such 
minds?  1  Cor.  vi.  13;  Phil.  iii.  19;  1  John  ii. 
15-16. 

31.  What  did  Jacob  ask  in  return  ?  How 
came  he  to  speak  at  once  of  the  birth-right  ? 
Esau  had  very  probably,  first  spjken  lightly  of 


I 


I 


I 


I 

I 


his  honor — as  of  no  worth  to  him,  hungry  and 
faint  as  he  was.  What  reason  have  we  for 
thinking  so  ?  See  Heb.  xii.  16;  also  the  latter 
clause  of  verse  34. 

32.  What  was  Esau’s  reply  ?  Could  he  have 
spoken  thus  slightly  of  his  honor,  had  he  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated  it  ?  What  great  promises 
were  to  find  their  fulfilment  in  him  as  the  first¬ 
born  ?  The  possession  of  Canaan  and  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah.  Did  he  learn  to  have  any  faith 
in  their  coming  true  ?  None.  What  does  his 
willingness  to  part  with  his  honor  for  such  a 
small  price  show  ?  That  he  was  morally  un¬ 
fitted  for  his  position.  Was  Jacob  like-minded  ? 
He  set  great  store  by  the  birth-right,  and  had 
faith  in  the  promises  coming  to  pass.  To  what 
other  twin-pair  of  brothers  may  we  compare 
them  ?  To  Cain  and  Abel — the  former  not  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  necessity  of  a  sin-offering,  whilst 
the  latter  brought  it. 

33.  Why  did  Jacob  exact  an  oath  from  Esau  ? 
Because  he  knew  his  brother’s  fickle  mind. 
Did  Esau  repent  of  his  rash  bargain  subse¬ 
quently?  Heb.  xii.  16-17.  Onwhatgrouud  did 
his  sorrow,  likely,  rest  ?  Rather  on  his  loss 
than  his  wrong. 

34.  What  did  he  then  receive  in  exchange 
for  his  birth-right  honor?  Does  he  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  reward  ?  Why  does  he  evince 
no  regrets  ?  Because  he  despised  his  birth¬ 
right.  Is  this  perhaps  the  whole  explanation 
to  the  singular  transaction?  Undoubtedly. 
Did  this  transfer  of  the  honor  of  the  birth¬ 
right  affect  the  salvation  of  either?  In  no 
wise.  It  pertained  only  to  their  several  histo¬ 
ries  as  representative  men  in  this  life.  Did 
each  one  seem  to  come  into  his  proper  place 
thereby  ?  They  did.  Was  this  transaction 
owing  to  any  presence  of  God,  or  did  it  come 
about  through  the  free  will  of  both  Esau  and 
Jacob?  It  was  a  voluntary  act.  In  whose 
line  of  offspring  were  the  promises  now  to  find 
their  fulfilment  ?  In  Jacob’s — the  father  of  the 
Israelites.  Can  God’s  purposes  ever  be  defeated 
by  any  failure  of  man  ?  They  cannot.  If  Esau, 
the  legal  heir,  fails,  Jacob  rises  in  place.  D  >es 
the  robust  man  frequently  give  place  to  the 
“plain  man?”  1  Cor.  i.  27-29.  What  does 
Esau’s  folly  teach  us?  That  men  may  sell 
their  birth  right  for  a  trifle.  What  birth-right 
may  we  all  enjoy?  A  heavenly  birth-right. 
Is  this  to  be  sold  for  a  temp arary  good  ?  God 
forbid. 


Note. — The  faithful  and  wise  teacher  will 
,  select  such  questions  from  the  series,  as  in  his 
:  judgment  are  suitable  and  apt.  The  important 
subject  did  not  allow  us  to  be  any  more  concise. 
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Notes. — Between  our  last  Lesson 
and  th  at  of  to-day  lie  some  interesting 
narratives.  After  Isaac’s  deliverance 
on  Mt.  Moriah,  his  mother  Sarah  died, 
aged  127  years.  She  is  the  only  woman 
whose  age,  death  and  burial  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  xxiii.  chap¬ 
ter  records  the  first  family  burying- 
place,  and  the  first  purchase  of  land  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge — nearly 
4,000  years  ago.  Isaac’s  marriage  is 
recorded  in  the  xxiv.  chapter,  and  Abra¬ 
ham’s  death,  at  175  years.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  promises  and  blessings  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  father  now  descended 
upon  his  son.  Isaac  and  Bebekah  dwelt 
at  Lahai-roi,  in  Beer-sheba.  Here 
their  twin  sons  were  born — Esau  and 
Jacob — who  became  the  heads  of  two 
nations.  Esau  is  the  father  of  the 
Edomites,  or'  Gentiles ;  Jacob  is  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Israelites .  This  is  the 
second  pair  of  twins  wTe  meet  with — 
Cain  and  Abel  being  taken  as  such. 
In  olden  times,  the  first-born  son  en¬ 
joyed  the  Birth-right.  This  privilege 
and  honor  embraced  certain  favors, 
called  “  the  rights  of  primogeniture.” 
1.  The  first-born  was  peculiarly  con¬ 
secrated  to  God,  (Ex.  xxii.  29) ;  2.  he 
was  next  in  honor  to  the  parents,  (Gen. 
xlix.  3);  3.  he  had  a  double  portion  of  j 
bis  father’s  goods,  (Deut.  xxi.  17);  4.! 
he  succeeded  the  father  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  family,  as  king,  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  3)  ;  5.  he  was  the  Priest  of  the 
household,  and  conducted  the  religious 
service.  In  the  place  of  the  first-born 
in  every  family,  the  Tribe  of  Levi  was 
subsequently  chosen,  from  which  the 
religious  administrators  were  taken, 
(Num.  viii.  14-17).  Hence  the  Birth¬ 
right  was  a  matter  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  household.  It  descended 
invariably  to  the  eldest  son,  first  of  all. 
It  was  transferable,  however,  to  a  young¬ 
er  brother.  Such  a  transfer  occurred, 
either  when  the  eldest  was  blind  or 
indifferent  to  its  worth  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  it ;  or,  when  the  rightful  j 
heir  forfeited  his  claims  to  it  by  unbe- 1 
lief  and  sin.  Cain  displaced  himself  by  | 
murdering  Abel,  thus  making  room  for 
Seth,  who  inherited  the  promises  then,  j 
Esau  surrendered  his  position  to  Jacob, 
by  his  unbelief.  Let  us  see  how. 

Verse  29.  And  Jacob  sod  pottage. 
The  name  Jacob  means  a  conqueror.  It 


was  prophetical  of  his  rising  above  his 
brother  by  virtue  of  his  greater  faith 
and  moral  worth.  Virtue  always  sup¬ 
plants  vice.  Sod  signifies  to  stew  or  boil. 
The  term  pottage  indicates  a  mess  of 
vegetables  with  meats,  in  a  pot.  It  may 
have  been  a  preparation  of  beans,  len- 
tiles,  or  pulse — any  species  of  plant  that 
bears  seed  in  pods.  The  German  word 
gemuse  expresses  it. 

And  Esau  came  from  the  field.  The 
name  Esau  means  ruddy  or  robust ,  and 
describes  his  strong  constitution.  He 
followed  the  life  of  a  “  cunning  hunter,” 

;  (v.  27),  and  “  became  a  roving  world- 
j  ling ;  whilst  his  weaker  brother  was 
“a  plain  man”  (or  piously  inclined), 
dwelling  in  tents,”  of  a  quiet,  reserved 
!  and  contemplative  disposition.  Their 
difference  of  spirit  affords  us  the  key 
;  by  which  the  riddle  of  their  lives  may 
be  best  unlocked.  The  brothers,  so 
1  opposite  in  physique,  mind,  and  call- 
j  ing,  are  now  together.  Jacob,  at  home, 
is  surrounded  with  plenty.  Esau  returns 
from  a  fruitless  chase,  empty-handed 
and  faint.  Of  a  sensual  nature  and 
1  wholly  swayed  by  the  passion  of  appe¬ 
tite,  he  undervalues  all  else,  and  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order 
to  gratify  it.  His  true  inwardness  ex¬ 
hibits  itself  in  this  domestic  scene — the 
entire  man  expressing  himself  in  the 
transaction.  And  unless  we  permit  the 
act  to  interpret  his  spirit,  we  will  miss 
the  meaning  of  the  narrative. 

Verse  30.  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee. 
Fatigued  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  and 
perplexed  and  dissatisfied  with  his  fate, 
he  thinks  only  of  his  present  physical 
wants.  Having  set  himself  in  the  pur- 
|  suit  and  love  of  the  world  with  its 
1  vanity,  and  having  submitted  to  the 
charm  of  the  “  lust  of  the  flesh,”  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  ‘‘lust  of  the 
eyes  ”  now  made  him  fall  in  love  with 
that  same  red  (pottage) — a  dish  of  choco¬ 
late  color  and  savory  odor.  Like  will 
choose  its  like.  See  1  John  ii.  15,  16. 
Esau  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  men 
whom  St.  Paul  describes  (1  Cor.  vi.  13  ; 
Phil.  ill.  19.)  Esau  became  the  head  of 
the  Edomites  subsequently. 

Verse  31.  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birth¬ 
right.  This  was  a  bold  proposition  of 
Jacob’s.  But  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  suggestion  first  came  from  Esau 
himself?  The  Apostle  speaks  of  him 
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as  “a  profane  person ,”  (Heb.  xii.  16); 
and  further  on  we  are  told  that  he  de¬ 
spised  his  birthright ,  (v.  34).  Only, 
then,  after  the  elder  had  virtually  cast 
it  away,  does  the  proposal  of  his  younger 
brother  seem  in  place.  Instead  of  mark¬ 
ing  Jacob  as  a  selfish,  grasping  character, 
who  took  advantage  of  Esau’s  distress, 
it  i3  better  to  assume  that  Esau  led  the 
way  by  uttering  words  of  contempt  and 
profanity  over  his  empty  honor. 

Verse  32.  Behold  I  am  at  the  point 
to  die  !  What  profit,  &c.  His  speech  im¬ 
plies  that  he  never  expected  to  see  any 
ooe  of  the  glorious  promises  made  to 
his  grandfather,  repeated  to  his  father,  i 
and  entailed  upon  himself,  realized. 
The  possession  of  Canaan — the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  through  his  line  of  off¬ 
spring,  as  the  first-born, — these  were  all 
myths  to  him.  As  Cain  did  not  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  a  sin-offering,  so  Esau 
was  full  of  unbelief  in  reference  to  the 
fulfilment  of  what  had  been  solemnly 
foretold.  His  readiness  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Jacob,  and  for  so  trifling  a 
reward,  is  a  positive  proof  of  his  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  worth  of  a  birth-right. 

Verse  33.  Swear  to  me  this  day. 
No  one  knew  the  fickleness  of  Esau 
better  than  his  brother.  Hence  he  binds 
the  transfer  by  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath.  Accustomed  to  note  his  wayward¬ 
ness,  he  expected  him  to  repent  pre¬ 
sently,  (Heb.  xii.  16,17) — only  to  slight 
his  honor  again,  however,  by  the  next 
provocation. 

V erse  34.  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread 
and  pottage  of  lentiles.  Any  son  fully 
sensible  of  the  high  honor  which  the 
right  of  primogeniture  afforded  him, 
would  not  have  sold  it  for  any  price — 
much  less  for  a  trifle.  The  price  he 
sfid  it  by  was  the  measure  by  which  he 
valued  it.  He  did  eat  and  drink.  Glut¬ 
tony  is  exhibited  in  the  full ;  but  an 
utter  absence  of  any  hunger  or  thirst 
after  righteousness.  He  rose  up  and  went 
his  way ,  without  any  regrets,  because  he 
despised  his  birthright. 

Practical  Thoughts. — 1.  The  fact 
that  Jacob  and  Esau  were  twin-born 
allows  us  to  assume  that  God  showed 
Himself  no  respecter  of  persons,  so  far 
as  the  salvation  of  either  wras  Concerned. 
Whatever  advantage  was  enjoyed  by 
Jacob,  or  disadvantage  by  Esau,  neither 
extended  any  further  than  this  world, 


and  their  several  histories  in  time,  as 

representative  men. 

2.  Whatever  mystery  clings  to  the 
fact  that  “the  younger  supplanted  the 
elder  ”  (v.  23),  their  subsequent  histories 
prove  that  Jacob  came  into  his  proper 
position,  for  which  he  was  morally  fitted. 

3.  As  the  line  of  rightful  characters 
must  of  necessity  be  preserved,  in  whom 
by  Esau’s  own  personal  unfitness,  the 
promises  were  to  find  their  fulfilment, 
God  took  care  that  the  moral  unfitness 
of  the  legal  heir  should  not  defeat  the 
plan  of  redemption,  by  substituting  a 
proper  character  in  Esau’s  room,  and 
this,  too,  without  doing  any  violence  to 
either  Esau’s  or  Jacob’s  free-will. 

4.  The  exaltation  of  Jacob  over  Esau 
implied  only  a  spiritital  enrichment  of 
the  Jacobites  (or  Israelites),  for  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  plan  of  redemption. 
As  the  Messiah  could  not  be  born  of 
both,  or  of  more  than  one  people,  God 
elected  and  fitted  Jacob’s  descendants 
for  this  end,  after  Esau  had  proved 
himself  unqualified  for  the  task. 

5.  God’s  purposes  are  never  defeated 
by  the  failure  of  those  who  are  to  serve 
as  His  agents  ;  if  an  Esau  fail,  a  Jacob 
rises  up. 

6.  God  displays  His  glory  especially 
in  calling  Jacob,  the  “  plain  man,”  to 
the  helm,  when  a  “robust”  Esau  fails. 
“  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,”  etc., 
(1  Cor.  i.  27-29.) 

7.  The  folly  of  men  who  prove  untrue 
to  themselves  and  their  calliug,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  conduct  of  Esau,  who  sold 
his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

8.  By  faith  in  Christ  all  men  enjoy  a 
heavenly  birth-right,  which  they  too 
often,  like  Esau,  sell  for  a  temporary 
enjoyment,  or  a  mess  of  pottage. 


Making  Acquaintance. 


My  baby-boy  sat  on  the  floor, 

His  big  blue  eyes  were  full  of  wonder, 
For  he  had  never  seen  before 
That  baby  in  the  mirror  door — 

What  kept  the  two,  so  near,  asunder  ? 


He  leaned  toward  that  golden  head 
The  mirror  border  framed  within, 

Until  twin  cheeks,  like  roses  red, 

Lay  side  by  side,  then  softly  said — 

•*  I  can’t  get  out,  can  you — :cme  in?’’ 
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NOVEMBER  16.  WESSON  XLTI, 


1879. 


Second  Sunday  before  Advent.  Genesis  xxviii.  10-22. 

THE  SUBJECT.— JACOB’S  VISION. 


10.  f  And  Jacob  went  out  from  B.er-sheba, 
and  went  toward  Haran. 

11.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and 
tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set; 
and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place,  and  put 
them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place 
to  sleep. 

12.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set 
up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven :  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  on  it. 

13.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it, 
and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy 
father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  :  the  land  whereon 
thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed ; 

14.  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth :  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the 
west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  south  :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

15.  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will 
keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and 
will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land :  for  I  will 


not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I 
have  spoken  to  thee  of. 

16.  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  and 
I  knew  it  not. 

17.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dread¬ 
ful  is  this  place!  this  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

18.  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pil¬ 
lows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it. 

19.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  that  city  was  called 
Luz  at  the  first. 

20.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God 
will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way 
that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on, 

21.  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father’s  house 
in  peace;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  : 

22.  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a 
pillar,  shall  be  God’s  house:  and  of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee. 


QUESTIONS. 


When  and  where  did  Isaac  die  ?  chap.  xxxv. 
27-28.  Who  were  his  two  sons  ?  Jacob  and 
Esau  ?  How  was  Esau  affi cted  towards  Jacob  ? 
He  hated  him.  Why?  Because  Jacob  had 
secured  the  honor  of  the  birth-right,  and  also 
the  parental  blessing.  Whither  was  Jacob  sent 
then?  To  Laban,  his  uncle,  in  Padam-Aram. 
Why  ?  To  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  choose  a 
wife  for  himself  from  his  kindred.  What  re¬ 
markable  experience  had  he  on  his  journey? 
A  vision  of  the  so-called  “  Jacob’s  Ladder.” 
Where?  At  Beth-el. 

Verse  10.  What  does  Beer  sheba  mean? 
The  Wall  of  the  Oath.  Why  was  this  name 
given  to  the  place?  chap.  xxi.  22-31.  Where 
is  the  place  ?  In  the  south  of  Canaan.  Who 
had  dwelt  there?  His  Grandfather.  Where 
was  Haran?  In  Mesopotamia.  Who  had  been 
there  too  ?  chaps,  xxiv.  10  ;  xxv.  29 ;  xxvii.  43. 
How  far  was  Jacob  from  Beer-sheba?  Forty- 
eight  miles. 

11.  What  was  this  certain  place  ?  Verse  19. 
What  does  Luz  mean  ?  An  Almond  tree.  Had 
he  entered  the  city  at  night-fall?  He  was  on 
an  open  field  near  by.  How  long  did  he  tarry 
here?  What  had  he  for  his  pillow?  See 
verse  18. 

12.  What  did  he  experience  in  his  dream? 
What  did  he  see  ?  On  what  did  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  rest?  How  far  did  its  top  extend  ?  Who 
ascended  and  descended?  Of  what  was  it 
a  type?  John  i.  51.  Is  Christ  the  Way 
from  God  to  man,  and  from  man  to  God  ?  John 
xiv.  6. 

19.  Who  stood  over  the  ladder?  Was  the 
Lord  likely  Christ  Himself?  What  was  this 
saying  of  the  Lord?  He  confirmed  Isaac’s 
blessing  on  Jacob,  verses  3-4.  How  numerous 
was  his  posterity  to  become?  How  were  all 
nations  to  be  blessed  through  him  ?  Through 
Christ,  who  was  to  be  born  of  his  line.  How 
long  did  God  promise  to  preside  over  him  and 


his  posterity  ?  Until  all  the  promises  should 
be  realized  in  the  Messiah. 

16.  In  whose  presence  did  Jacob  now  know 
himself  to  be  ?  Had  he  before  been  conscious 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  place?  No.  What  did 
he  now  likely  recollect?  The  holy  traditions 
of  the  spot — chaps,  xii.  8;  xiii.  3-4. 

17.  How  was  Jacob  impressed  then  ?  To  what 
did  he  compare  the  place  ?  What  made  him 
say  so  ?  He  likely  had  a  vision  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  like  John  (B.ev. 
xxi.  2-3)  ;  and  saw  an  open  heaven,  like  Ste¬ 
phen  (Acts  vii.  56). 

18.  How  did  he  now  mark  this  solemn  place? 
What  do  these  acts  signify?  The  consecration 
of  the  place  for  future  ages. 

19.  What  name  did  he  give  it?  What  does 
Beth-el  mean  ? 

20-22.  What  is  a  voiv?  A  solemn  covenant. 
Did  Jacob  make  this  covenant  for  himself  only, 
or  for  his  posterity  ?  He  likely  spoke  for  his 
descendants,  too.  Did  he  perform  his  vow  in¬ 
dividually?  chap.  xxxv.  7  and  14.  Did  his 
posterity  heed  the  vow  ?  The  Israelites  built 
the  Temple,  and  established  the  system  of  wor¬ 
shiping  at  Jerusalem — perhaps  five  hours  off. 
How  was  the  Temple  service  sustained  ?  By 
the  tithing  system,  or  giving  of  the  tenth  part 
to  God. 

Does  Jacob  seem,  then,  to  have  had  a  vision 
both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation  ? 
So  it  would  appear. 

Of  what  practical  use  is  the  contemplation 
of  the  vision  of  Jacob's  Ladder  to  us  ?  It  illus¬ 
trates  plainly  the  office  of  Christ,  the  mediator 
between  heaven  and  earth — between  God  and 
man.  How  may  we  ascend  to  God  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ?  By  our  prayers,  and 
the  various  means  of  grace.  How  does  God 
descend  through  Him  to  us  ?  Through  the  Sa¬ 
craments  and  the  various  sacramental  acts. 
May  we  by  faith  in  Christ,  then,  stand  in  full 
communion  wi’h  God?  Indeed  we  may. 
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Notes. — The  fortunes  of  Isaac  were 
in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which 
befell  his  father  Abraham.  lie  died  at 
Hebron,  aged  180  years  (Gen.  xxxv. 
27, 28).  His  son,  Jacob,  after  having  se¬ 
cured  the  honor  of  the  birth-right,  like¬ 
wise  obtained  his  father’s  dying  blessing, 
after  a  singular  manner.  Esau  hated 
his  brother  Jacob.  In  his  seventy-eighth 
year  Jacob  was  sent  back  to  Padan- 
aram — the  original  dwelling-place  of 
Abraham — to  seek  a  wife  for  himself, 
from  among  his  kindred.  On  his  jour¬ 
ney  thither.  God  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  at  Bethel. 

Verse  10.  Beer-sheba  lies  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Canaan,  as  we 
learned  before,  where  Abraham  sojourn¬ 
ed.  Its  name  signifies  the  well  of  the  oath 
— from  the  covenant  formed  by  Jacob’s 
grandfather  and  Abimelech  (chap.  xxi. 
22-31).  Haran  is  in  Mesopotamia,  or 
Padan-aram,  near  the  river  Euphrates, 
whither  Abraham  went  from  Ur  in 
Chaldsea.  See  chaps,  xxiv.  10  ;  xxv. 
20 ;  xxvii.  43. 

Verse  11.  A  certain  place.  This  was 
near  Luz  (ver.  19) — an  almond  tree — 
from  a  number  of  such  trees  growing  in 
this  region.  Not  having  quite  reached 
the  city  before  night- fall,  when  the  gates 
were  closed — the  distance  between  Beer- 
sheba  and  Luz  being  48  miles — he  pro¬ 
bably  lodged  on  the  open  field  adjoin¬ 
ing.  He  took  of  the  stones.  From  verse 
18  we  find  his  pillow  to  have  been  one 
stone  only. 

Verse  12.  And  he  dreamed.  In  other 
words,  he  had  a  vision  excited  in  his 
soul  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  during  his  sleep.  A  ladder. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  series  or  flight  of  steps. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  construction  was, 
that  its  foot  rested  upon  the  earth ,  whilst 
its  top  reached  to  heaven ,  by  which  the 
union  of  the  two  worlds  is  taught — the 
oneness  between  God  and  man.  Behold,  , 
the  angels  of  God — heavenly  messengers 
— passed  upward  and  underward  on  it.  j 
Mark,  that  the  angels  are  made  to  as¬ 
cend  first  before  they  descend.  This 
plainly  teaches  that  in  some  way  God 
will  open  the  heavens  and  lodge  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  man,  a  divine  life,  by 
means  of  which  the  intercourse  between 
the  lower  and  upper  worlds  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  forward.  What  it  meant  to  teach 
Jacob,  our  Lord  Himself  tells  us,  in 


His  remarkable  speech  to  Nathanael 
(John  i.  51).  He  is  that  ladder — the 
Way  (John  xiv.  G)  by  which  God 
come9  to  man  (or  descends ),  in  order 
that  men  may  go  to  the  Father  (or  as¬ 
cend).  The  “  Vision  of  Jacob’s  Lad¬ 
der,”  then,  is  a  type  of  Christ. 

Verses  13-15.  Behold  the  Lord 
stood  above  it.  Christ  Himself  stood 
over  the  way,  confirming  to  Jacob  the 
blessing  already  promised  to  his  grand¬ 
father  and  father,  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
and  which  his  father  had  invoked  upon 
his  head  (vers.  3,  4).  Thy  seed  shall  be 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth — exceedingly 
numerous.  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed — Jesus 
shall  be  born  of  thy  line — the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  And  I  am  with  thee,  etc. 
Here  Jacob  receives  the  assurance  that 
God’s  special  providence  is  to  attend 
him  in  all  his  wanderings,  as  well  as  his 
descendants  in  their  entire  history,  until 
the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  his  race, 
and  the  Gospel  plan  of  redemption  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world.  Every  word  of 
promise  was  made  true  to  the  letter. 

Verse  16.  Surely,  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place;  and  I  knew  it  not.  He  now  re¬ 
collects,  that  his  grandfather  had  already 
held  intimate  communion  with  Jehovah 
in  this  very  place  (chaps,  xii.  8;  xiii. 
3,  4).  All  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
spot  became  living  in  his  mind,  and  he 
knew  it  again  as  a  consecrated  place  in¬ 
deed. 

Verse  17.  How  dreadful  is  this  place  ! 
The  nocturnal  vision  of  the  ladder,  the 
angels  and  the  divine  glory  covering  all 
filled  his  soul  with  awe.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  House  of  God — the  Gate  of 
Heaven.  Perhaps  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  stood  before 
him  as  the  city  of  God,  in  a  picture. 
St.  John  was  favored  with  such  an  exhi¬ 
bition  (Rev.  xxi.  2,  3).  The  opened 
heavens  may  have  been  seen  by  him, 
too,  as  St.  Stephen  witnessed  them  (Acts 
vii.  56). 

Verse  18.  And  Jacob — took  the  stone 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  He  placed 
the  stone  upright,  that  it  might  stand  as 
a  monument.  Anointing  it  with  oil  was 
an  act  of  consecration.  This  stone  with 
its  unction  was  symbolical  of  the  setting 
apart. of  this  spot  for  all  future  time — 
until  Christ  came,  who  was  to  establish 
a  way  of  constant  intercourse  between 
earth  and  heaven  everywhere. 
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Verse  19.  Beth-El.  The  name  sig¬ 
nifies  The  House  of  God — God’s  dwell¬ 
ing-place. 

Verses  20-22.  Vowed  a  vow.  A  so¬ 
lemn  promise,  or  covenant  made  with 
God,  was  now  made  by  Jacob,  which 
concerned  not  so  much  himself  as  his 
posterity,  or  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
promises  made  to  him  by  Jehovah  (vs. 
13, 14)  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  If  then  God  shall  verify  these 
prophecies  in  reference  to  his  descend¬ 
ants,  he  solemnly  binds  them  to  build  a 
“  House  of  God,”  another  Bethel — the 
Temple — a  vision  of  which  had  been 
shown  him  now.  His  own  personal  his¬ 
tory,  of  which  he  speaks  directly,  was 
typical  of  the  journeyings  of  his  posteri¬ 
ty,  and  of  their  final  arrival  in  Canaan 
— the  home  of  peace.  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  Thee.  This,  too,  was  pro¬ 
phetical  of  the  tithing  system — devoting 
the  tenth  part — by  which  the  whole 
Temple  worship  was  sustained  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  And  this  stone.  So  far  as  his 
utterance  pertained  to  himself,  the  sense 
is  :  ‘  ‘  Should  I  be  preserved  to  return  in 
safety,  I  shall  worship  God  here.”  And 
this  he  did.  He  here  builded  an  altar, 
anointed  it  with  oil,  and  poured  a  drink- 
offering  thereon  (chap.  xxxv.  7  and  14). 

Note. — For  a  religious  and  practical 
use  of  this  narrative,  or  the  vision  of 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
think  of  Christ.  Through  Him  our 
souls  ascend ,  in  prayer  and  the  various 
means  of  worship  ;  and  through  Him, 
the  grace  of  God  descends,  in  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  various  sacramental  acts. 


Telling  the  Bees. 

BY  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

Here  is  the  place  ;  right  over  the  hill 
Runs  the  path  I  took ; 

You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 

And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 
And  the  poplars  tall ; 

And  the  barn’s  brown  length,  and  the  cattle- 
yard, 

And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

There  are  the  bee-hives  ranged  in  the  sun  ; 

And  down  by  the  brink 

Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers  weed  o’er- 
run, 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 


A  year  has  gone  as  the  tortoise  goes, 

Heavy  and  slow  ; 

And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  sun 
glows, 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 

There’s  the  same  sweet  clover  smell  in  the 
breeze  ; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Fernside  farm. 

I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover’s  care, 

From  my  Sunday  coat 

I  brushed  off  the  burrs,  and  smoothed  my  hair, 
And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow  and 
throat. 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed, — 

To  love  a  year  ; 

Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 
On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  wellsweep  near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now, — the  slantwise  rain 
Of  light  through  the  leaves, 

The  sundown’s  blaze  on  her  window-pane, 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before, — 

The  house  and  the  trees, 

The  barn’s  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the  door, — 
Nothing  changed  but  the  hive  of  bees. 

Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forward  and  back, 

Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small, 
Dressing  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened ;  the  summer’s  sun 
Had  the  chill  of  snow  : 

For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 
Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go. 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  (<  My  Mary  weeps 
For  the  dead  to-day  ; 

Haply  her  blind,  old  grandsire  sleeps 
The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away.” 

But  her  dog  whined  low  ;  on  the  doorway  sill, 
With  his  cane  to  his  chin, 

The  old  man  sat ;  and  the  chore-girl  still 
Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 
In  my  ears  sounds  on  : — 

“  Stay  at  home  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence  ! 
Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone !” 

A  little  deed  in  God’s  time,  come3 
up  bearing  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  like  a  tiny  seed  falling  from  the 
pine-tree’s  sky-kissed  top.  Looking 
back,  it  sees  how  far  off  the  clouds  are, 
and  the  arms  that  cradled  it;  yet  the 
patient  days,  that  come  while  a  century 
fades,  lift  it  up  till  it  bears  in  its  storm- 
tossed  branches  a  generation  of  future 
forest  for  the  world’s  need. 
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NOVEMBER  23.  BESSON  XEVII. 


1879. 


Sunday  before  Advent.  Genesis  xxxii.  24-32. 


THE  SUBJECT.— THE  WRESTLING  OF  JACOB. 


24. 1[  And  Jacob  was  left  alone,  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of 
the  day. 

25.  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not 
against  him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his 
thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob’s  thigh  was  out 
of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him. 

26.  And  he  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
except  thou  bless  me. 

27.  And  he  said  unto  him,  What  is  thy  name? 
And  he  said,  Jacob. 

28.  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  called 
no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast 
thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed. 


29.  And  Jacob  asked  him ,  and  said,  Tell  me, 
I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said.  Where¬ 
fore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name? 
And  he  blessed  him  there. 

30.  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel :  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved. 

31.  And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the 
sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon  his 
thigh. 

32.  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not 
of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which  is  upon  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day  ;  because  he 
touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob’s  thigh  in  the 
sinew  that  shrank. 


QUESTIONS. 


Who  were  Esau  and  Jacob  ?  Twin-born  sons 
of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  Which  was  considered 
their  first- born  ?  Esau.  To  what  was  the  first¬ 
born  son  entitled  ?  To  the  honor  of  the  birth¬ 
right.  Could  the  first-born  alienate  this  honor 
Yes.  Did  Esau  sell  his?  Gen.  xxv.  29-34. 
Who  now  succeeded  to  that  place  ?  Jacob. 

What  was  the  paternal  blessing  ?  It  was  the 
final  confirmation  of  the  birthright,  at  the  death 
of  the  father.  Where  is  the  account  of  Isaac 
blessing  Jacob  recorded?  Gen.  xxvii.  Was 
Jacob  entitled  to  this  blessing  ?  Yes  ;  since  he 
had  obtained  the  honor  of  the  birth  right.  Was 
the  transaction  a  fair  one?  No.  Did  God  in 
any  way  endorse  their  criminal  conduct  ?  In 
no  wise.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  in 
the  family  discerned  the  spiritual  import  of 
the  birth-right  and  its  blessing  ?  They  probably 
knew  it  only  in  the  light  of  a  temporal  advan¬ 
tage.  When  did  God  teach  Jacob  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  birth-right  and  the  blessing?  In 
his  wrestling  with  the  angel.  Did  Jacob  come 
forth  from  that  struggle  a  better  man  ?  lie  was 
now  a  conqueror  indeed. 

Verse  24.  How  came  Jacob  to  be  alone  ? 
verses  22-23.  Who  was  this  angel  or  man  ? 
Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Where  is  He  called  an 
Angel  ?  Hosea  ii.  4.  How  does  this  Prophet 
describe  Jacob’s  earnestness  ?  How  long  did 
the  struggle  last  ? 

25.  What  does  prevail  mean?  To  conquer. 
When  does  God  even,  now  seem  to  allow  us  to 
contend  with  Himself?  In  Prayer.  What 
Parable  explains  man  as  contending  with  God  ? 
Luke  xviii.  1-8.  Why  was  the  hollow  of  his 
thigh  touched  ?  To  disable  Jacob.  Why  was 
he  so  disabled  ?  To  teach  him  that  his  supre¬ 
macy  must  come  of  God,  not  of  himself?  Had 
Jacob  probably  prided  himself  on  account  of  his 
own  cunning  and  wit?  Yes. 

26.  Why  did  the  angel  attempt  to  move  off? 
To  make  Jacob  still  more  earnest.  Did  Jacob 
become  more  earnest  ?  Yes.  What  did  he  say  ? 
To  what  blessing  did  he  refer  ?  To  the  blessing 
of  heaven  on  him,  as  the  holder  of  the  birth¬ 


right.  Had  he  not  obtained  Isaac’s  blessing? 
He  now  saw  the  spiritual  meaning  of  it,  aud 
craved  it. 

27.  Why  did  the  angel  ask  him  his  namet 
To  remind  him  of  its  import.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  A  supplanter.  How  had  he  supplanted 
Esau?  By  deceit  and  cunning.  Was  that  of 
God’s  ordering?  No.  Did  God  teach  him  that 
he  must  conquer  by  a  better  manner?  Yes. 
How?  By  earnest  struggle  with  God. 

28.  What  other  name  was  given  him  ?  What 
does  Israel  mean?  A  Prince  with  God.  Of 
what  was  this  change  of  name  indicative?  Of 
a  newness  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  new  relation 
to  God.  Whose  name  had  been  changed  before  ? 
Gen.  xvii.  5.  Was  he  now  a  worthy  son  of  his 
noble  grand -sire  ?  Yes. 

29.  Why  does  Jacob  ask  the  angel’s  name  ? 
To  know  whether  he  was  a  being  of  sufficient 
authority  to  change  his  old  name  for  a  new  one. 
What  answer  did  he  receive?  What  does  this 
reply  mean?  That  Jacob  ought  to  know  who 
the  angel  was.  Did  he  then  perceive  it ?  Yes. 
What  was  then  done?  Did  Jacob  want  this  ? 
He  did.  What  kind  of  a  blessing  was  it  ?  A 
ratification  of  the  blessing  of  the  first-born,  or 
inheritor  of  the  birth- right. 

30.  What  name  did  he  give  to  the  place  ? 
What  does  Peniel  mean  ?  The  face  of  God. 
Was  it  Jehovah  whom  Jacob  saw  ?  John  i.  18. 

31.  What  does  this  sun-rise  imply?  The 
favor  of  God — Mai.  iv.  2.  What  does  this  halt¬ 
ing  on  his  thigh  signify?  Either  a  restoration 
to  soundness ;  or  a  lameness.  What  would  a 
lameness  indicate  ?  A  constant  dependence  on 
God. 

32.  Why  do  the  Jews  abstain  from  eating  a 
certain  sinew  in  a  slaughtered  animal  ?  As  a 
memorial  of  the  struggle  of  their  great  an¬ 
cestor. 

What  saying  of  Christ  renders  this  wrestling 
of  Jacob  with  the  angel  applicable  to  us  ?  Matt, 
vii.  13-14.  What  saying  of  St.  Paul  brings  it 
home  to  us,  likewise  ?_2  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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Notes. — As  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
twin-born  sons  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
both  were  alike  entitled  to  whatsoever 
honor  and  privilege  attached  to  the 
birth-right,  at  first  sight.  Still,  Esau 
was  held  as  the  first- born,  because  he 
first  saw  the  light,  and  was  consequently 
next  in  honor  to  the  father,  and  the  link 
in  that  chain  of  characters,  in  whom  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  No  one  would  displace  Esau 
from  the  line,  excepting  himself.  His 
brother  Jacob  was,  accordingly  held  as 
the  second-born  and  an  inferior.  Had 
the  elder  proved  true  to  his  calling,  the 
Messiah  would  have  been  born  of  his 
loins,  according  to  the  established  order. 
The  fact,  that  Jacob  held  his  brother 
‘‘Esau’s  heel,”  in  the  birth-moment, 
might,  in  that  event,  have  implied  no 
more  than  the  “  bruising  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  heel”  (Gen.  iii.  15) — trial  and 
persecution  at  the  hand  of  his  more 
cunning  and  designing  brother ;  but 
surely  not  a  supplanting.  But  Esau 
wantonly  and  profanely  cast  hi3  honor 
away,  as  we  have  seen  (Gen.  xxv.  29- 
34).  Jacob  took  it  up,  and  thus  fairly 
stood  in  the  line  of  promise.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Jacob  could 
never  have  succeeded  thus,  had  not 
Esau  first  seceded.  Esau  apostatized,  or 
fell,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (chap, 
xii.  16,  17)  tells  us,  and  Jacob  rose  over 
him.  Doubtless,  this  exchange  of  places 
was  foresee n  by  God,  but  it  was  not 
fore-ordered.  It  is  true,  that  the  saying 
— “  And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ” 
(Gen.  xxv.  23)  seems  to  imply  such  an 
ordering  in  advance.  But  it  reads  just 
as  correctly  “  the  elder  will  serve  the 
younger,”  and  so  may  mean  merely  to 
declare  what  would  come  to  pass. 

Accordingly,  when  the  paternal  bless¬ 
ing  was  to  be  conferred — which  was  the 
confirmatio?i  of  the  birth-right  honor — 
Jacob  was  undoubtedly  the  one  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  As  Esau  would  have  been  the 
proper  heir,  had  he  maintained  his  in¬ 
tegrity — even  though  Jacob  had  been  a 
better  man,  so  Jacob  now  became  the 
rightful  recipient — regardless  of  the  dis¬ 
honorable  acts  with  which  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  encumbered  (chap,  xxvii.).  In 
reference  to  the  pious  household  fraud 
itself,  let  it  be  said,  that  the  entire  family 
acted  a  criminal  part.  Isaac  was  will¬ 
ing  to  confer  the  benediction  on  Esau 


by  virtue  of  a  singular  partiality,  though 
he  well  knew  that  he  had  forfeited  all 
claims  to  it ;  Esau  acted  a  dishonest  part, 
in  begging  with  tears  for  an  honor  he  had 
cast  far  from  himself,  for  a  trifle ;  Re¬ 
bekah  and  Jacob  discerning  aright  where 
the  blessing  should  fall ,  stained  their 
souls  by  deception  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  render  the  solemn  act  itself  invalid  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 

And  what  is  to  be  especially  noted,  is 
the  fact,  that  Jehovah  never  seems  to 
have  recognized  any  part  of  it.  Isaac 
involved  himself  in  great  perplexity  ; 
Rebekah  sends  Jacob  away,  600  miles, 
and  never  saw  him  again ;  Jacob  is 
an  exile  in  consequence ;  and  Esau  car¬ 
ries  in  himself  the  heart  of  Cain. 

Not  one  in  the  household  understood 
the  spiritual  element  of  the  birth-right 
honor,  or  of  the  paternal  blessing.  For 
them  it  was  but  a  temporal  benefit,  em¬ 
bracing  a  rulership  over  the  family  and 
a  certain  honorable  distinction.  Not 
until  Jacob’s  contest  with  the  angel,  had 
he  even  learned  to  properly  discern  the 
mystery  of  the  benediction.  He  emerged 
out  of  that  struggle,  as  out  of  a  great 
school-discipline,  having  obtained  there¬ 
by  a  new  spirit  and  sense,  as  well  as  a 
new  name.  Not  a  shrewd,  scheming 
supplanter,  or  tripper  of  his  thought¬ 
less  brother,  is  he  thereafter ;  but  an 
honorable,  fairly-striving  and  successful 
Prince  of  God. 

Let  us  now  witness  this  remarkable 
contest  by  drawing  nigh. 

Verse  24.  And  Jacob  was  left  alone. 
How  he  came  to  be  thus  by  himself,  we 
learn  from  vers.  22,  23.  And  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him.  This  strange 
Being  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  assumed 
the  form  of  a  man  for  the  time  being. 
He  is  styled  an  Angel  (Hosea  xii.  4), 
because  He  was  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,  who  appeared  again  and 
again  to  the  Patriarchs.  The  wrestling 
was  an  earnest  spiritual  contest,  lasting 
all  the  night  through,  drawing  tears  and 
supplication  from  Jacob.  Not  by  a 
cunning,  or  out-witting  of  his  wayward 
brother,  was  he  to  attain  to  the  honor 
of  the  spiritual  birth-right  and  the  pa¬ 
ternal  blessing ;  but  by  an  earnest  heart- 
struggle  and  well-earned  victory. 

Verse  25.  And  when  He  saw  that  He 
prevailed  not  against  him.  In  a  spirit  of 
wonderful  condescension  and  amiable 
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accommodation,  as  it  were,  the  Angel 
suffered  Himself  to  be  equally  matched. 
So  God  even  yet  permits  Himself  to  be 
contended  with  in  prayer.  Consider  the 
Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge — Luke 
xviii.  1-8.  He  touched  the  hollow  of 
Jacob's  thigh.  Some  pain  and  weakness 
affected  him  in  the  groin,  probably, 
causing  a  disabling  like  unto  a  luxation 
or  dislocating  of  the  thigh. 

Verse  26.  Let  me  go.  To  test  his 
earnestness  still  further,  He  would  now 
break  away,  well  knowing  that  Jacob 
would  beg  the  more  sincerely  for  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  birth-right  and  pater¬ 
nal  blessing.  What  he  had  obtained 
from  Esau  and  Isaac,  he  would  have 
ratified  by  God.  He  seems  by  this 
time  to  see  how  hollow  the  mere  nominal 
exaltation  was,  which  he  had  acquired 
so  mechanically,  and  is  determined  to 
realize  the  spiritual  boon,  of  which  the 
household  birth-right  and  his  father’s 
blessing  had  been  but  a  type.  Hence 
his  pathetic  cry :  “  I  will  not  let  Thee  go , 
except  Thou  bless  me  !  ”  This  heavenly 
benediction  it  was,  that  he  now  craved, 

•  in  comparison  with  which,  his  former 
honors  were  as  nothing  at  all,  in  his  eye. 

Verse  27.  T Vhat  is  thy  name  f  The 
Angel  asks  him  this  question,  to  remind 
him  of  the  significance  of  his  name — a 
supplanter ;  and  to  recall  likewise  the 
outrageous  manner  by  which  he  and  his 
mother  had  hoped  to  make  its  meaning 
good.  He  accordingly  answers — Jacob  ! 
It  was  an  honorable  name  originally ;  but 
he'had  shamefully  disgraced  it.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  term  Jacobin ,  in  our 
day,  stands  for  one  who  secretly  and  un¬ 
lawfully  endeavors  to  upset  law  and  order. 

Verse  28.  No  more  Jacob,  but  Israel. 
“  Israel”  means — A  Prince  with  God. 
After  Esau  had  displaced  himself,  Jacob 
was  to  stand  in  his  room  ;  but  it  was  not 
God’s  will,  that  he  should  come  to  the 
succession  by  such  foul  means,  as  had 
been  planned  by  himself  and  mother. 
God  would  have  opened  an  honorable 
way  by  which  to  reach  it,  had  they  not 
taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
Hence  God  ignores  their  whole  conduct 
by  unmanning  him  entirely,  and  by 
casting  his  very  name  aside.  But  as 
Jacob  had  now  by  a  fair  and  desperate  ( 
struggle  attained  to  his  destined  posi¬ 
tion,  and  by  means  honorable  before 
God  and  men,  the  Angel  starts  his  his¬ 


tory  anew  by  baptizing  him  with  a 
royal  title,  as  it  were — A  Prince  with 
God.  Now  only  had  he  proved  himself 
a  noble  successor  of  his  worthy  grand- 
sire,  Abraham,  and,  like  him,  was  re¬ 
named  (Gen.  xvii.  5).  And  because  he 
had  thus  placed  himself  in  right  relation 
to  God,  supplanted  or  prevailed  indeed, 
and  aright,  therefore  should  he  also  have 
power  over  men.  Everything  comes  right 
now,  with  Esau,  as  well  as  his  future  his¬ 
tory,  because  he  was  made  right  w  ith  God. 

Verse  29.  Tell  me,  I  pray  Thee ,  Thy 
Name.  Doubtless  Jacob  had  learned 
during  his  childhood  already  the  signi¬ 
fication  of  his  name — that  it  wTas  pro¬ 
phetic  of  his  life  and  experience.  He  is 
not  at  once  willing  to  surrender  it. 
He  is  concerned  to  know  the  character 
of  this  Being,  therefore,  who  assumes 
such  an  authority  as  to  change  it.  The 
answer  he  received  was —  Wherefore 
this? — Thou  aslc  my  Name  !  “  l)ost 

thou  not  know  it  already?”  Light 
flashed  upon  his  soul,  and  he  knows  in¬ 
tuitively  that  He  is  the  Lord  (ver.  30). 
And  He  blessed  him  there.  Now  the 
honor  of  the  birth-right  and  Israel’s 
paternal  blessing  were  ratified  unto  him. 
The  type  found  its  full  realization. 

Verse  30.  Peniel.  This  Hebrew 
term  means  the  “  Face  of  God.”  And 
my  life  is  preserved.  It  was  a  tradition 
that  no  one  could  see  God  and  live.  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (chap.  i.  18)  we 
read  :  “  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time  :  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  he  hath  declar¬ 
ed  Him.”  From  all  this  we  may  see 
that  the  Angel  was  Jesus. 

Verse  31.  The  mm  rose  upon  him. 
This  was  symbolical  of  the  favor  of  God 
and  Heaven,  which  now  dawned  upon 
his  history.  “  The  Sun  of  righteousness 
arose  with  healing  in  his  wings”  (Mai. 
iv.  2).  And  he  halted  upon  his  thigh. 
This  may  mean  that  he  could  now  again 
rest  firmly  on  his  hip,  the  pain  and 
weakness  having  passed  away ;  or,  that 
a  lameness  succeeded  to  remind  him  of 
his  helplessness,  apart  from  God. 

Verse  32.  Therefore  the  children  of 
Israel  eat  not  the  sinew  *  *  unto  this  day. 
The  Jews  pretended  to  know  what  part  of 
the  thigh  this  sinew  is.  And  as  a  memorial 
of  the  contest,  which  their  great  ancestor 
passed  through,  they  abstain  from  eating 
this  part  of  a  slaughtered  animal. 
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THE  SUBJECT.— JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN. 


3.  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his 
children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  : 
and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours. 

4.  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their 
father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren, 
they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably 
unto  him. 

5.  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he 
told  it  his  brethren :  and  they  hated  him  yet 
the  more. 

6.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Hear,  I  pray  you, 
this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed  • 

7.  For,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in 
the  field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also 
stood  upright :  and,  behold,  your  sheaves  stood 
round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf. 

8.  And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou 


indeed  reign  over  us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed 
have  dominion  over  us  ?  And  they  hated  him 
yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words. 

9.  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and 
told  it  his  brethren,  and  said,  Behold,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream  more ;  and,  behold,  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  made  obei¬ 
sance  to  me. 

10.  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his 
brethren :  and  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  What  is  this  dream  that  thou  hast 
dreamed  ?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves 
to  thee  on  the  earth  ? 

11.  And  his  brethren  envied  him  ;  but  his 
father  observed  the  saying. 


QUESTIONS. 


"What  two  Nations  descended  from  Jacob  and 
Esau?  Israelites  and  Edomites.  Where  did 
Esau’s  descendants  settle?  Chap,  xxxvi.  8. 
Where  did  the  Israelites  dwell?  In  Canaan. 
How  many  sons  were  born  to  Jacob?  Chap, 
xxxv.  22-26.  What  did  they  become?  The 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  Acts  vii.  8 — or  the  Fathers 
of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 

Which  was  Jacob  s  best  beloved  son  ?  Joseph. 
How  old  was  Joseph  when  the  opening  of  his 
history  begins  for  us?  Chap,  xxxvii.  2. 

Verse  3.  Do  you  remember  when  and  why 
Jacob’s  name  was  changed  to  Israel  ?  Chap, 
xxxii.  28,  &g.  Why  did  Israel  love  Joseph 
most  ?  Because  he  was  good  and  noble  above 
his  brothers.  Was  he  the  youngest  son?  No — 
Benjamin.  Why  is  he  then  called  the  son  of 
his  old  age  ?  Benjamin  was  but  an  infant ;  and 
Joseph  was  his  lather’s  constant  companion. 
What  kind  of  a  garment  was  this  coat  of 
colours  ?  A  long  garment,  with  sleeves,  of 
white  and  purple,  and  usually  worn  by  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  wealthy.  What  was  this  garb 
called  by  the  Bomans  ?  A  tunic,  or  toga. 

4.  How  did  his  brothers  take  this  partiality 
towards  Joseph  ?  What  does  the  phrase — 
Could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him — mean  ? 
Did  not  say — “Peace  be  to  thee” — in  meeting 
and  parting  ?  Was  this  usual,  then  ?  Yes.  It  is 
called,  passing  a  Peace-Greeting.  Do  unkindly- 
disposed  persons  in  our  age  act  thus  ?  They 
frequently  refuse  to  bid  each  other  “  Good-day.” 

5.  What  does  the  word  dream ,  probably 
mean?  A  vision.  Why  did  Joseph  reveal  the 
vision  to  his  brothers?  He  doubtless  was 
divinely  moved  to  relate  it.  What  effect  had 
its  recital  on  them  ? 

6.  How  did  be  say  to  his  brothers  ? 

7.  Can  you  repeat  his  dream  as  he  gave  it  ? 
What  did  this  strange  dream  signify  ?  That 
Joseph  was  to  be  promoted  over  his  brothers  in 
worldly  prospects.  When  did  his  brothers 
literally  bow  before  Joseph  ?  When  they  went 
down  into  Egypt  for  bread — Chap.  xlii.  1-6. 

8.  Did  his  brothers  at  once  understand  its 


meaning?  Were  they  willing  to  have  it  so? 
How  did  they  now  feel  towards  him  ? 

9.  What  did  he  tell  his  brothers  further? 
Can  you  repeat  this  vision  ? 

10.  What  did  his  father  do  ?  What  does 
rebuked  mean  here  ?  To  check.  Why  did  he 
check  him  ?  Lest  liis  brothers  might  hate  him 
too  much.  Did  Jacob  himself  understand  its 
meaning?  He  could  hardly  believe  it.  What 
did  it  signify?  That  Joseph  should  be  spi¬ 
ritually  exalted  over  the  entire  household.  Who 
was  represented  by  the  sun  f  Jacob.  Who,  by 
the  moon  ?  His  mother.  Who,  by  the  eleven 
stars  ?  His  eleven  brothers. 

11.  What  further  effect  had  this  recital  on 
his  brothers?  What  is  the  difference  between 
jealousy  and  envy  ?  The  former  feeling  prompts 
us  to  prevent  a  rival  from  surpassing  us;  the 
latter  feeling  urges  us  to  destroy  our  rival.  Did 
they  carry  their  thought  out  subsequently? 
They  did,  as  we  shall  learn  later. 

Of  whom  is  Joseph  supposed  to  be  a  type? 
Of  Jesus.  How  are  their  lives  parallel?  In 
their  mutual  humiliation  and  exaltation.  Why 
had  Joseph  such  visions  granted  to  himself? 
To  cheer  him,  in  view  of  the  trials  which  were 
to  confront  him.  Had  Jesus  a  prospect  set 
before  Himself,  too  ?  Heb.  xii.  2. 

What  was  the  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
Joseph’s  brethren,  a  type  ?  Of  the  Jews’ 
unwillingness  to  have  Christ  set  over  them¬ 
selves — (Luke  xix.  14). 

What  does  the  name  of  Joseph  mean?  To 
enlarge  greatly.  What  does  the  name  Jesus  ' 
mean  ?  A  saviour.  Is  there  any  relation  be¬ 
tween  their  several  names,  then  ?  There  is. 

Had  Joseph  any  dream  of  his  trials  and 
hardships  ?  No.  Do  young  hearts  generally 
know  of  the  troubles  ahead  ?  No.  What  do 
they  only  anticipate  ?  Joy  and  pleasure.  Is 
this  well?  Yes.  How  are  we  to  prepare  for 
trials  and  difficulties,  though  ?  By  imitating 
Joseph,  who  feared  God  and  kept  His  command¬ 
ments,  and  was  thus  always  delivered  and  sent 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 
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Notes. — After  Jacob  became  Israel, 
and  stood  in  right  relation  to  God,  he 
and  Esau  became  one  likewise.  They 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  father 
Isaac,  like  affectionate  and  dutiful 
brothers  and  sons  (chap.  xxxv.  29). 
Afterwards  they  separate.  Esau  settled 
at  Mount  Seir  and  became  the  father  of 
the  Edomites  (xxxvi.  8,  9).  Jacob  had 
twelve  sons,  who  are  known  as  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  or  the  fathers  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  (chap.  xxxv. 
22-26  ;  Acts  vii.  8).  Probably  at  this 
time  he  dwelt  at  Hebron,  in  Canaan, 
where  his  father  sojourned  (xxxvii.  1). 
Our  lesson  begins  the  history  of  Joseph, 
Jacob’s  favorite  son,  in  his  seventeenth 
year  (ver.  2). 

Verse  3.  And  Israel  loved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  children.  We  have 
before  learned  how  Jacob’s  name  was 
changed  to  Israel  (xxxii.  28).  Joseph 
was  peculiarly  beloved,  doubtless,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  best  and  noblest  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  flock.  Because  he  ivas  the 
son  of  his  old  age,  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  the  youngest — Benjamin  was  the 
youngest  of  all,  and  but  an  infant  at  this 
time.  But  he  was  of  so  interesting  an 
age,  an  observant  and  affectionate  lad, 
and  his  father’s  attendant.  He  made 
him  a  coat  of  colours.  This  wras  a  long 
garment,  called  a  tunic,  with  sleeves.  It 
was  usually  worn  by  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  richer  class.  In  Persia,  In¬ 
dia,  and  China  they  preserve  this  gar¬ 
ment  still.  The  Roman  youth  wore  it 
too.  It  was  known  as  a  toga  to  the 
latter,  and  wras  white,  striped  or  fringed 
with  purple.  At  seventeen,  it  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  wholly  white. 

Verse  4.  And  when  his  brethren  saw 
this  special  fondness  of  their  father  for 
Joseph,  a  jealousy  arose  in  their  minds. 
They  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him. 
It  was  usual  to  greet  one,  in  meeting 
and  parting,  with  the  saying — “Peace 
be  to  thee!” — as  we  bid  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing.”  It  was  exchanging  the  Salaam — 
or  Peace-greeting.  This  his  brothers 
refused  to  extend  to  Joseph — just  as  un¬ 
kindly  disposed  persons  withhold  the 
“Good-day”  from  one  another.  Though 
they  may  not  have  constantly  quarrelled 
with  him,  they  neither  wished  him  well, 
nor  spoke  kindly  to  him. 

Verse  5.  And  Joseph  dreamed  a 
dream.  This  was  perhaps  a  vision, 


which  God  granted  to  him,  in  which  his 
future  history  was  foreshadowed.  His 
exaltation  over  his  brothers  was  plainly 
indicated  in  the  dream,  as  in  a  picture. 
He  felt  an  impulse  to  relate  it  to  his 
brethren.  It  was  revealed  to  him,  that 
he  might  impart  it  to  them  again.  Very 
naturally,  they  hated  him  ytt  the  more , 
now. 

Verses  6,  7.  Hear,  I  pray  you ,  thii 
dream.  Now  follows  its  recital  from  his 
own  lips.  be  were  binding  sheaves. 
Though  wTe  read  little  of  farming  in  this 
early  age — 1728  b  c. — yet  it  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that  Jacob  and 
his  sons  engaged  in  it.  My  sheaf  arose 
and  also  stood  upright ;  and ,  behold,  your 
sheaves  *  *  *  made  obeisance.  The 
famine  which  afterwards  afflicted  Canaan, 
and  obliged  his  brethren  to  go  down 
into  Egypt,  where  Joseph  was  Governor 
in  a  land  of  plenty,  wTas  foretold  in  his 
dream.  Joseph’s  promotion  over  the 
household,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
was  plainly  indicated. 

Verse  8.  And  his  brethren  said  to  him. 
The  dream  was  so  plain  in  its  sense, 
that  they  understood  and  interpreted  it 
at  once.  Their  responses  reveal  their 
knowledge  of  the  vision,  and  their  hearts 
swelled  still  larger  with  jealousy. 

Verse  9.  And  he  dreamed  yet  another 
dream.  Another  vision  was  granted  to 
Joseph.  As  under  earthly  figures  of 
sheaves  his  timely  elevation  was  pre¬ 
figured,  so  now  is  his  spiritual  exaltation 
portrayed  under  heavenly  symbols — the 
sun ,  moon,  stars. 

Verse  10.  And  his  father  rebuked 
him.  His  father  checked  his  son.  during 
the  recital,  lest  his  other  sons  might  be¬ 
come  too  much  displeased.  Besides,  the 
elder  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  under¬ 
stood  how  all  this  high  promise  should 
come  about.  We  need  not  presume 
even,  that  Joseph  himself  saw  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  All  such  visions 
are  far-reaching,  and  only  become  clear 
after  their  consummation.  It  meant  to 
indicate,  that  Joseph  was  to  stand  over 
the  entire  household.  The  sun  repre¬ 
sented  Jacob;  the  moon,  Rachel;  the 
stars,  his  brothers. 

Verse  11.  But  his  father  observed  the 
saying.  However  strange  the  scene  ap¬ 
peared  to  Jacob,  and  improbable  in¬ 
deed,  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
soul.  He  wTas  willing,  like  the  Psalmist, 
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to  wait  on  the  Lord  (Ps.  xxvii.  14). 
Like  the  mother  of  Jesus,  he  meditated 
over  it  (Luke  ii.  19-51). 

Very  differently  did  it  affect  his 
brothers,  though.  They  were  unwilling 
to  be  stars  even,  if  Joseph  was  to  preside 
over  themselves.  Before,  they  were 
jealous  of  him ;  now,  they  envied  him. 
Jealousy  is  a  feeling  that  prompts  us  to 
prevent  a  rival  from  surpassing  us ; 
envy  urges  us  to  destroy  that  rival. 
And  this  latter  feeling  soon  ripened  into 
a  deed,  as  we  shall  learn  in  the  next 
lesson. 

Practical  Remarks. — We  are  just 
commencing  the  history  of  Joseph — a 
very  interesting  story.  We  can  best 
understand  his  life,  the  humiliations 
and  exaltations  which  occur  in  it,  like 
lights  and  shadows,  if  we  regard  him  as 
a  faint  type  of  Christ.  Joseph,  like 
Jesus,  had  a  sad  and  trying  journey  be¬ 
fore  himself ;  and,  to  cheer  him  on,  his 
victory  was  set  in  prospect  for  him, 
through  visions  and  dreams,  even  as 
Christ  had  a  joy  set  before  Him  (Heb. 
xii.  2).  But  his  reign  over  his  brethren 
was  not  willingly  submitted  to,  by  the 
latter,  even  as  the  dominion  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  striven  against  by  His  own 
people  (Luke  xix.  14).  Still,  God  will 
do  His  own  work.  His  servant’s  name 
was  Joseph,  which  means  to  enlarge — to 
give  in  abundance ;  just  as  Jesus  means 
Saviour. 

As  Joseph,  the  youth,  dreamed  of  his 
advancement,  and  knew  nothing  of  im¬ 
prisonment  and  trial,  so  do  the  young 
set  out  in  life  with  pleasure  and  pros¬ 
perity  before  them.  They  think  not  of 
trouble.  It  is  well.  Rejoice,  in  thy 
youth !  If,  like  Joseph,  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  fear  God,  prison-doors  will 
open  and  trials  will  become  a  grand 
discipline.  The  cross  becomes  a  crown, 
over  Calvary’s  hill. 


The  Picture  Book. 


When  I  was  a  child  I  remember  hav¬ 
ing  a  book  of  stories,  in  which  was  a 
picture  of  some  children,  from  whose 
mouth  continually  dropped  toads  and 
frogs ;  from  others  wasps  and  gnats,  ser¬ 
pents  and  snakes,  also,  another  picture 
of  sweet  children,  from  whose  lips  I 


dropped  pearls  and  diamonds.  I  have 
wished  I  could  meet  with  these  again, 
but  the  recollection  may  be  useful,  for 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  actually  many 
of  the  little  ones,  even  in  this  favored 
land,  from  whose  mouth  proceed  such 
loathsome  things  as  those  unseemly 
dwellers  in  miry  places,  toads  and  frogs. 
Others  send  forth  stinging  words,  as  the 
stinging  wasp  and  biting  gnat.  Alas ! 
not  a  few,  snakes  and  serpents,  so  wily, 
deceitful,  venomous  are  their  words. 
“  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.” 
“  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness.”  Can  it  be  true  of  dear  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Alas !  alas !  how  early  do  even 
little  tongues  speak  vile  words,  hateful 
words,  revengeful  words,  unkind  and 
cutting,  stinging  words,  harsh  and  un¬ 
grateful  words.  Do  they  drop  out  of 
their  mouths  ?  Let  us  flee  from  the  con¬ 
tact  with  such  as  we  would  from  rep¬ 
tiles. — Episcopal  Recorder. 


Blessing  and  Blessed. 

John  Oakley  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  a  beautiful  incident  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  half¬ 
past  nine  o’clock  at  night  in  Market 
Street.  He  espied  a  little  boy  about 
five  years  old  looking  wistfully  into  a 
baker’s  window.  A  stranger,  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  approached  and  touched 
his  hand,  and  whispered  in  his  ear.  A 
gleam  of  delight  passed  over  the  child’s 
face,  and  he  bounded  into  the  store,  and 
soon  emerged  with  his  hands  full  of 
cakes.  The  stranger  had  meanwhile 
walked  away,  chuckling  with  delight. 

Mr.  Oakley  walked  on  interested  in 
this  king  in  disguise.  He  saw  him  halt 
before  a  woman  who  was  sitting  on  a 
cold  marble  step,  her  cheek  resting 
against  a  cold  marble  column,  asleep. 

Before  her  was  a  tray  of  beautiful 
bouquets.  The  stranger  paused  and  se¬ 
lected  one,  and  placed  a  large  sum,  too 
large  to  pay  for  it,  in  the  sleeper’s  hand. 
It  awoke  her,  and  she  murmured — 

“  I  have  no  change  for  this.” 

“  None  is  required,”  said  the  stranger. 

I  crossed  over  aud  thanked  him  for 
his  deeds  of  love.  He  laughed  cheeri¬ 
ly,  and  said  that  the  easiest  way  to  be 
happy  was  to  render  others  so — Youth's 
Companion. 
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“COMPANION  OP  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30.00  per  hundred  copies. 

HR.  B.  batjsma:nt’s  works. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness,  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 

REV.  HR.  G.  B.  RUSSELE’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

REV.  HR.  IIARBAUGH'S  WORKS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Recognition,” 
“Heavenly  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “Union  with  the  Church,” 
<£  Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Christological  Theology,”  “  Harfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 

AHHITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  Ihe  Reformed 
Church  m  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board  as 
given  above. 
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The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
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“  Life— Light— Love.” 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  reading  master.  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cmse.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
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each  copy. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Keep  your  children  off  the  street  at 
night.  Many  there  and  then  learn  their 
first  lessons  in  vice.  As  a  rule  home  is 
the  only  safe  place  for  them  and  their 
parents  at  night.  When  parents  spend 
all  their  evenings  out,  home  is  too  cheer¬ 
less  to  attract  and  please  the  children. 
Keep  your  older  children,  just  becoming 
young  men  and  women,  off  the  street 
at  night.  Mingling  with  the  throng  of 
the  more  crowded  streets  at  night  ex¬ 
poses  them  to  imminent  peril.  It  makes 
one’s  blood  boil  to  see  how  many  people 
of  the  baser  sort,  and  others,  just  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  outer  edge  of  vice,  stroll 
the  streets  seeking  to  entrap  others,  or 
eager  to  be  entrapped.  Men  and  women 
with  families,  or  who  ought  to  have 
them,  walking  the  streets  to  catch  a 
wink  or  word  from  the  depraved.  Of 
such  Solomon  says :  “A  wicked  man 
winketh  with  his  eyes.”  Prov.  6 :  13. 

“  He  that  winketh  with  his  eyes  causeth 
sorrow.”  Prov.  10:  10.  An  exchange; 
says :  “  Girls,  listen  !  It  is  said  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  girls  who  fall  from  the 
pedestal  of  virtue  and  lie  broken  and 
ruined  in  Stygian  waters  of  vice,  com¬ 
menced  their  downward  course  by  flirt¬ 
ing  on  the  streets.  It  may  be  fun,  but, 
girls,  for  the  good  of  yourselves,  stop  it, 
for  flirtation  with  a  stranger  is  the  first 
step  in  a  bad  career ;  it  attracts  not  the 
modest  and  virtuous  man,  but  fast  fel¬ 
lows — such  as  street  corner  loafers  and 
bar-room  pets;  it  is  a  bid  fur  seduction, 
for  it  seduces  young  men.  Finally, 
girls,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  habit  of 
‘  improper  characters,’  and  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  mistaken  as  one,  don’t  allow 
yourself  to  imitate  their  actions  on  the 
streets.” 


A  few  months  ago  a  man,  poorly  clad, 
was  found  lying  drunk  in  the  rear  part 
23 


of  a  drinking  saloon,  in  Kansas  City. 
Some  half-drunken  men  thought  to  play 
a  joke  on  him  by  stealing  his  shirt. 
Proceeding  to  strip  him  they  found 
underneath  his  shirt  a  small  canvas  bag 
tied  to  a  string  around  his  neck.  In  it 
they  found  a  photograph  of  a  little  girl 
and  a  curl  of  hair,  and  the  drunken 
man’s  commission — or  rather  two,  one 
from  Gen.  Grant  and  one  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln — as  Brevet  Major-General . 
For  a  long  time  during  the  war  he  had 
a  large  and  important  command.  The 
discovery  of  his  former  greatness,  and 
pity  for  his  fallen  condition,  led  the 
half  drunken  men  to  replace  these  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  canvas  bag,  and  carefully 
put  everything  to  its  proper  place  again. 
The  next  day  a  reporter  tried  to  find 
out  something  of  his  past  life,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  divulge  anything.  When  told 
how  his  name  and  former  position  were 
found  out,  he  wept  like  a  child,  and  said : 
“  For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  publish  my 
degradation,  my  name  at  least,  if  you 
are  determined  to  say  anything  about  it. 
It  is  enough  to  know  myself  how  low  I 
have  fallen.  It  will  do  you  no  good, 
and  will  do  my  friends  a  great  harm. 
Rather  let  them  think  that  I  died  in 
South  America,  whither  I  went  at  the 
close  of  the  war.”  For  two  or  three 
months  this  miserable  man  had  gone 
through  the  streets  of  Kansas  City  under 
an  assumed  name,  ashamed  to  dim  the 
brilliant  record  in  the  service  of  his 
country  by  an  exposure  of  his  degrada¬ 
tion.  Without  money  or  friends,  ragged, 
dirty,  penniless,  “he  lived  on  free 
lunches  and  the  charities  of  gamblers, 
and  had  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  months.” 
“  Strong  drink  and  the  gambling  table” 
are  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  His  former  prominence  makes 
his  fall  more  striking.  The  country, 
the  world,  is  full  of  such  wrecks.  Men 
of  less  note,  by  the  thousands,  have  fallen 
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from  the  same  cause,  who  have  ruined 
homes  and  hearts  a3  dear  as  the  victims 
of  this  officer’s  fall.  Beware  of  the  in¬ 
toxicating  cup  and  the  gaming  table. 
Once  started  on  this  downward  way  how 
few  can  stop  and  regain  their  virtue ! 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  thinks  I  am 
an  idolater.  Standing  at  my  front  door 
one  day  I  heard  an  unknown  voice  call 
me  from  the  street : 

“  Do  you  think  that  is  right  ?  ” 
“What?” 

“  Why  carrying  a  gold  chain  about 
You  know  better  than  that !” 

And  then  he  walked  away  to  his 
work,  with  his  dinner  kettle,  and 
muttering  to  himself.  He  wore  a  beard 
that  brushed  his  breast,  almost  a  foot 
long,  that,  looked  as  if  it  had  not  felt 
the  touch  of  soap  for  a  long  while.  A 
few  days  later  I  was  watering  and  caress¬ 
ing  some  flowers  in  the  yard,  when  a 
sepulchral  voice  from  across  the  fence,  in 
the  street,  startled  me  : 

“Lauter  Gotzerei,  Lender  Goizerei  ” 
(nothing  but  idolatry). 

Turning  toward  the  street  I  saw  my 
same  neighbor,  coming  home  from  his 
work,  with  his  empty  dinner  kettle.  The 
bright-colored,  cheery-looking  flowers, 
which  seemed  to  reflect  the  smiling  face 
of  God,  were  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  sour  face  and  feelings  of  my  toiling 
neighbor.  For  aught  I  know  he  may 
be  sincere  in  reproving  his  neighbors, 
for  I  have  never  heard  any  evil  about 
him,  indeed  know  neither  his  name  nor 
dwelling-place,  only  that  he  lives  in  this 
part  of  the  town.  He  claims  to  be  very 
heavenly-minded,  and  thinks  I  am  not, 
because  my  piety  i3  not  cast  over  his 
mold.  Now  it  i3  my  daily  prayer  to 
be  made  more  Christ-like,  and  I  sincere¬ 
ly  wish  the  same  grace  to  my  fault¬ 
hunting  neighbor,  of  which  kind  wish  he 
may  be  ignorant,  since  he  does  not  read 
the  Guardian.  For  I  fear  his  type  of 
piety  gives  little  joy  to  himself  or  any  one 
else.  To  his  uninvited  speeches  I  answer 
him  never  a  word,  but  it  reminds  me  of 
a  certain  Scotchman  who  had  similar 
trouble  with  his  neighbors.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Macleod,  father  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  passing  through  the  crowd 
gathered  before  the  door  of  a  new  church 
he  was  about  to  open,  was  stopped  by  an 
elderly  man  with:  “  Doctor,  if  you  please. 


I  wish  to  speak  to  you.”  Being  asked 
if  he  could  not  wait  until  after  worship, 
he  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  upon  his 
conscience.  “  O,  since  it  is  a  matter 
of  conscience,  Duncan,”  said  the  good- 
natured  minister,  “I  will  hear  what 
it  is.”  “Well,  Doctor,”  said  Duncan, 
“the  matter  is  this.  Ye  see  the  clock 
yonder  on  the  new  church.  Now  there 
is  really  no  clock  there,  only  the  face  of 
one ;  there  i3  no  truth  there,  only  once 
in  twelve  hours;  and  in  my  mind  that  is 
wrong,  very  wrong,  and  quite  against  the 
conscience  that  there  should  be  a  lie  on 
the  face  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  The 
Doctor  promised  to  consider  the  matter. 
“But,”  said  he,  “Fm  glad  to  see  ye  looking 
so  well,  man.  Ye’re  not  young.  I  re¬ 
member  you  for  many  years;  but  you 
have  a  fine  head  of  hair  still.”  “Eh, 
Doctor,”  exclaimed  the  unsuspecting 
Duncan,  “now,  ye’re  joking;  it’s  long 
since  I  had  my  hair.”  Dr.  Macleod 
looked  shocked,  and  answered  in  a  tone 
of  reproach:  “O,  Duncan  !  Duncan  !  are 
you  going  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
with  a  lie  on  your  head  ?”  He  heard  no 
more  of  the  lie  on  the  face  of  the 
church. 


An  exchange  says:  “  We  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  great  Saengerfest,  held  in 
Cincinnati,  failed  to  pay  expenses  within 
several  thousand  dollars.  Its  Sunday 
picnic  was  intended  to  meet  the  deficienc}r, 
and  probably  did  so;  but  the  demoral¬ 
ization,  the  defiant  disregard  of  public 
opinion  and  of  common  decency,  as  well 
as  the  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
were  not  compensated  for.  Any  body 
of  people  which  acts  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Saengerbund  should  be  left  to 
itself  by  all  decent  and  God  honoring 
members  of  society.”  Most  heartily  do  we 
rejoice  to  hear  of  every  Sunday-deseCrat- 
ing  scheme  having  proved  a  serious 
pecuniary  loss  to  its  authors.  If  all 
Christian  people  would  stay  away  from 
so-called  “sacred  concerts”  on  Sunday, 
a  want  of  patronage  would  compel  them 
to  close.  Wrhat  cunning  Shylockssome 
of  these  wandering  parasites  are!  And 
the  readiness  of  the  people  to  be  duped 
by  them  is  a  marvel.  During  the  week 
they  pay  well  for  very  little  musical 
moonshine.  To  make  a  good  round 
sum  they  make  a  programme  of  Moody 
and  Sankey  and  Sunday-school  music, 
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fora  Sunday  evening  theatrical,  and  call 
it  a  “  sacred  concert.”  The  title  and  the 
music  blind  many  people  to  the  trick. 
And  the  traveling  frauds  fill  their 
pockets — in  other  words  are  paid  for 
desecrating  the  Lord’s  day — by  the 
money  of  Christian  people.  “  If  two  do 
the  same  thing,  it  is  not  always  the  same 
thing  that  they  do.”  Singing  a  hymn 
as  an  act  of  worship  and  singing  it, 
though  with  never  so  sweet  a  voice,  as  an 
artful  operatic  performance  to  get  money 
out  of  the  people,  and  keep  them  away 
from  places  of  regular  worship,  are 
different  things.  If  only  all  Christian 
people  would  let  such  tricksters  severely 
alone  the  loss  of  money  would  compel 
them  to  close  their  nefarious  business. 

“  An  ass  was  charmed  with  the  chirping 
music  of  certain  grasshoppers.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  rival  them  he  asked  what  they 
fed  on  that  they  could  sing  so  well. 

‘  Dew,’  they  replied.  The  ass  adopted 
the  same  diet,  aud  soon  after  died  on  it.” 
One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison 

Themistocles  being  asked  whether 
it  was  wise  to  allow  one’s  daughter  to 
marry  a  rich  man,  replied:  “I  wrould 
rather  my  daughter  would  marry  a  man 
without  money,  than  to  marry  money 
without  a  man.”  Some  silly  young  peo-  j 
pie  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  face,  fiue 
clothes,  costly  jewelry,  a  full  purse,  the 
fine  house  of  wealthy  parents.  Thesoul, 
the  personal  character  around  which  the 
tawdry  trappings  are  hung,  are  not 
brought  to  view  in  much  that  the  world 
calls  love.  No  wonder  this  sort  of  affec¬ 
tion  does  not  last.  When  the  pretty 
face  fades  and  furrows,  when  the  purse 
is  exhausted,  and  there  is  no  money  left 
to  buy  fine  clothes  and  jewelry,  and 
there  remains  no  true  manly  or  true 
womanly  heart  to  love,  whither  shall 
the  heart  turn  ?  Or  what  avail  these  to 
a  person  whose  earth-born  passions  look 
not  at  the  heart,  but  merely  on  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance?  The  result  is  con¬ 
nubial  misery.  Thence  come  jealousies, 
alienations,  and  separations,  unfaithful¬ 
ness  to  marriage  vow3,  and  years  of 
trouble,  years  of  woe  and  wrong  to  in¬ 
nocent  and  pure  victims.  True  love  has 
the  heart,  the  soul,  the  character,  for  its 
object.  It  weds  hearts,  not  fortunes ; 
souls,  not  social  caste. 

li  Zwei  Herzen,  ein  Gedanken 

Zwei  Seelen,  einen  Klang.” 


For  ten  minutes  I  have  been  vainly 
trying  my  best  to  catch  the  remarks  of 
yonder  speaker.  They  must  be  inter¬ 
esting,  judging  from  the  faces  and  ap¬ 
plause  of  those  sitting  near  him,  in  a 
quieter  part  of  the  hall  less  noisy.  Three 
persons  near  me,  a  lawyer  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent-looking  lady,  are  talking  and 
laughing  aloud.  They  have  thus  far 
robbed  me  of  fifteen  minutes  of  precious 
time,  besides  what  they  have  takep  from 
others.  Others  around  me  are  talking. 
There  is  a  moral  wrong  in  such  conduct. 
These  three  disturbers  of  order  are 
otherwise  orderly  people.  For  aught  I 
know  they  may  be  strictly  honest  and 
heartily  kind.  But  whether  intention¬ 
ally  or  not,  practically,  they  are  robbers. 
They  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
The  persons  who,  by  their  talking,  dis¬ 
turb  your  devotions  at  church,  do  you  a 
great  wrong ;  it  may  prove  a  great 
damage.  If  your  empty  gabbling  pre¬ 
vents  me  from  hearing  a  public  lecture 
or  concert,  for  which  I  pay  fifty  cents, 
you  rob  me  of  fifty  cents  and  of  a  precious 
hour.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  civil  law 
does  not  imprison  you  for  it.  No  well- 
bred,  no  honest  persons  will  thus  disre¬ 
gard  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

The  devil  can  quote  Scripture,  but 
always  misquotes  and  misapplies  it,  as 
he  did  in  connection  with  our  Saviour's 
temptation.  And  his  servants  misquote 
not  only  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but 
the  sayings  of  good  men,  to  bolster  up  a 
bad  cause.  It  is  quite  common  for  tip¬ 
pling,  tipsy,  beer  and  wine-bibbing 
Germans  to  claim  Luther  as  an  advocate 
of  their  reckless  habits.  How  often 
do  the  papers  and  boisterous  beer  gath¬ 
erings  falsely  quote  a  certain  couplet  as 
coming  from  him  : 

‘‘  Wer  nicht  liebt  weib,  wein  und  gesang, 

Dcr  bleibt  ein  narr  sein  leben  lang.” 

(Who  loves  not  women,  wine  and  song, 

Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life-long.) 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Luther 
never  wrote  this.  It  was  alloat  in  his 
day,  but  came  not  from  his  pen.  Al¬ 
though  Luther,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  drank  a  glass  of  wine  or  a 
mug  of  beer,  he  grieved  over  the  grow¬ 
ing  custom  of  excessive  drinking  among 
his  countrymen,  which  custom  he  called 
the  Siujf'teufel  (drink-devil).  He  said  : 
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“  Every  land  must  have  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  devil.  Italy  has  her’s,  and 
France  her’s;  our  German  devil  is  a 
genuine  wine-toper,  whose  name  should 
be  ‘  Sauff,’  (a  noun  formed  from  the 
German  verb  savffen ,  to  tipple),  and 
who  is  so  sodden  and  exhausted  that  the 
deepest -draughts  of  wine  and  beer  can 
not  refresh  him.  Such  will,  I  fear,  ever 
remain  Germany’s  curse  until  the  latest 
day.” 


The  last  month  of  the  year  is  the 
time  to  canvass  the  congregations  and 
Sunday-schools  for  the  Guardian.  The 
next  number  will  begin  a  new  year,  and 
new  subscribers  that  wish  to  begin  with 
the  year,  and  old  ones  who  wish  any 
changes  made,  ought  to,  if  possible,*  re¬ 
port  by  the  20th  of  December,  as  the 
January  number  will  be  mailed  several 
days  before  Christmas.  The  Board  of 
Publication  has  reduced  the  rates  for 
single  subscribers  from  $1.50  to  $1.25. 
Club  rates,  as  heretofore,  will  be  $1.  00. 
Help  us  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
Guardian.  It  has  an  important  mis¬ 
sion  among  the  young.  Commend  it  to 
the  families  and  friends  around  you. 
Send  on  for  specimen  copies,  and  hand 
them  around.  They  will  cost  you  nothing 
if  used  in  this  way.  Now  is  the  time  to 
work.  Give  our  Reformed  magazine  a 
vigorous  and  hearty  start  for  1880. 


Confirmation.  A  Tract  for  Catechumens. 
By  Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer. 

This  little  book  of  forty-eight  pages, 
bound  in  paper,  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  catechumens.  It  contains  chapters 
on  the  History  and  Meaning  of  Confirma¬ 
tion  ;  The  Confirmation  Yow ;  The  Prepa¬ 
ration  for  Confirmation  ;  Advice  to  Ca¬ 
techumens  and  Advice  to  those  Confirm¬ 
ed.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and  the 
form  of  argument  suited  for  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  chapters  on  Confirmation  and 
Confirmation  Vows  abound  in  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
Church  History  bearing  on  the  subject. 
And  the  advice  to  catechumens,  before 
and  after  confirmation,  is  wise  and  well- 
put.  We  believe  that  the  circulation  of 
this  tract  among  the  baptized,  uncon¬ 
firmed  members  of  the  church,  would  be 
a  great  help  to  the  pastor  in  bringing 
them  into  the  catechetical  class  and 


preparing  them  for  a  pious  improvement 
of  the  same.  The  book  is,  in  ore  sense, 
a  supplement  to  the  author’s  Notes  on 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Price,  post¬ 
paid  :  one  copy,  8  cents ;  twelve  copies, 
75  cents.  Address  Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer, 
Mifflinburg,  Union  county,  Pa. 

The  famous  prince  of  American 
skepticism  roves  and  roars  in  his  brilliant 
blasphemies  over  the  country.  Lately 
he  held  forth  in  a  large  hall  to  a  small 
audience,  at  Reading,  Pa.  The  Spirit 
of  Berks ,  a  journal  whose  fearless  out¬ 
spoken  opposition  to  all  deviltry  of  this 
sort,  we  most  heartily  commend,  says 
of  this  lecture : 

“  Bob  Ingersoll  proved  a  poor  specu¬ 
lation  to  those  who  brought  him  to 
Reading  to  lecture.  The  people  that  be¬ 
lieve  ‘  verily  there  is  a  God  ’  left  him  se¬ 
verely  alone,  and  he  spoke  to  a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes,  from  which  the 
applause  echoed  faintly  through  the 
chill  and  cheerless  house — a  fit  type  of 
the  speaker’s  doctrine  of  nothingness. 
The  good  sense  and  self-respect  of  our 
i  citizens  were  conspicuous  in  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  raving  enemy 
of  Christ.  And  we  most  sincerely  thank 
God  that  his  lecture  has  ‘  proved  a  poor 
speculation  to  those  who  brought  him  to 
Reading.’  ” 

The  New  York  Observer  reports  the 
case  of  a  certain  Sunday-school  teacher, 
who  proposed  to  a  bright,  studious 
|  scholar,  to  commit  to  memory  all  the 
proper  names  of  the  Bible  ;  more  than 
two  thousand  proper  names.  In  due 
time  the  child  stood  up  before  her  teacher 
and  recited  all  these  names  to  the  end 
of  the  Bible,  and  then  swooned  away. 
On  recovery  she  was  led  home  to  her 
mother  a  pitiable,  perhaps  ruined,  child. 
These  names  she  could  not  gather  out 
of  a  concordance,  but  had  to  find  them 
by  searching  through  the  whole  Bible. 
Much  as  we  commend  the  committing 
of  Scripture  verses  to  memory,  this  kind 
of  committing,  in  detached  words,  all 
the  names  of  men,  women,  cities,  coun- 
|  tries,  rivers,  and  mountains,  in  the  Bible, 
is  a  useless  task.  Dr.  Prime  says :  “If 
the  Society  for  the 1  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children’  will  arrest  and  punish  this 
Sunday-school  teacher,  I  will  pay  the 
!  expenses  of  the  prosecution.” 
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Beware  of  Bridget!  especially  as  a 
child’s  nurse.  She  may  be  all  right  in 
her  place,  but  usually  is  a  poor  trainer 
of  children.  Be  sure  to  select  a  good 
Bridget,  one  who  will  not  cuff  the  tender 
little  body,  or  fill  the  receptive  mind 
with  vulgar  words  and  frightful  and  su¬ 
perstitious  stories.  Do  not  hand  the  train¬ 
ing  of  your  child  over  to  one  who  either 
knows  or  cares  nothing  about  its  eternal 
destiny.  An  exchange  gives  the  following: 

“Mrs.  Smith  sent  for  me  to  come  and  ; 
talk  with  her  about  founding  an  asylum 
for  deserted  and  orphan  children.  Her 
own  son,  twelve  years  old,  was  stretched 
on  the  rug,  with  dirty  shoes,  munching 
an  apple,  and  acting  more  like  a  pig  in 
the  straw  than  the  oldest  son  of  a  lady,  i 
She  told  him  to  get  up,  but  he  wouldn’t, 
and  he  didn’t.  We  talked  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  I  thought  her  own  children 
needed  care  quite  as  much  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  street  or  the  desert.  And  so  it  is 
everywhere.  Home  is 'the  source  of 
salvation  for  society.  We  want  good 
homes.  Mothers  are  the  makers  of  the 
manners  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
But  the  mother  who  commits  her  tender 
babes  to  the  unwatched  care  of  a  half- 
civilized  pagan  or  papal  nurse,  and  then 
imagines  that  she  has  done  her  duty,  is 
a  mother  false  to  her  nature,  to  herself, 
to  her  children,  false  to  God  and  to 
society.  If  she  has  heart  enough  to 
ache,  she  will  yet  regret  her  neglect  of 
maternal  duties,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
retrieve  the  lamentable  loss. 


In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Guardian  treating  of  the  life  of 
Michael  Faraday,  we  spoke  of  the  San- 
demanian  sect,  to  which  he  belonged. 
A  late  number  of  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server  gives  the  following  sketch  of  its 
founder  and  history : 

ROBERT  SANDEMAN. 

He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Rev.  John 
Glass,  whose  views  he  developed  and  pro¬ 
pagated.  He  came  to  Danbury,  Conn., 
in  1764  from  Perth,  North  Britain,  and 
after  labors  in  Boston,  established  a 
church  in  Danbury  in  1765.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  his  was  the  only  true  Church 
and  risen  from  the  ruins  of  Antichrist, 
whose  reign  was  nearly  ended.  One 
leading  feature  of  his  teachings  was  the 
refusal  to  use  means  to  reach  the  natural 
man.  His  followers  met  to  expound 


|  Scripture  and  to  exhort  one  another ; 
they  sat  around  tables,  and  only  the 
men  addressed  the  assembly.  After 
such  exercises,  which  were  accompanied 
with  prayer  and  singing,  they  always 
had  a  feast  at  the  house  of  a  brother 
or  sister.  Only  a  handful  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  now  remain  in  Danbury,  who  still 
keep  up  the  service  as  of  old,  but  doubt¬ 
less  they  will  soon  be  extinct;  while 
throughout  the  world  the  Glassites  or 
Sandemanians  have  decreased  from 
thousands  to  a  few  hundred.  In  an  old 
burying-ground  at  Danbury  is  found 
the  following  inscription  upon  a  dilap¬ 
idated  tombstone:  “  Here  lies,  until  the 
resurrection,  the  body  of  Robert  Sande- 
man,  a  native  of  Perth,  North  Britain  ; 
who,  in  the  face  of  continued  opposition 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  boldly  con¬ 
tended  for  the  Ancient  Faith,  that  the 
bare  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a 
deed  or  thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is 
sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God.  To  declare  this 
blessed  Truth,  as  testified  in  The  Holy 
Scripture,  he  left  his  native  country,  he 
left  hi3  friends,  and,  after  much  patient 
suffering,  finished  his  labors  at  Danbury, 
April  2,  1771.  Ae.  53  years.” 


0 

In  Memory  of  the  Sainted  Dead. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“The  Romans  accounted  stones  and  trees 
struck  by  lightning  sacred.  With  as  much  rev¬ 
erence  ought  we  to  venerate  human  beings 
that  are  stricken  of  God  and  afflicted,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  divine  image  has  been  there  bv 
brought  out  and  brightened  in  their  souls.” 

The  summer  is  ended.  The  grain 
has  been  garnered  into  barns.  The  corn 
cribs  are  full  of  large  yellow  ears.  F ruit 
and  forest  trees  look  bare  and  bleak 
like  the  masts  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
whose  cargo  has  been  unloaded.  And 
as  the  cold  storms  of  winter  will  play 
their  doleful  tunes  through  the  rigging 
of  the  ships,  so  will  they  play,  too,  through 
the  dismantled  branches  of  the  trees. 
At  this  season  all  the  world  abounds 
with  sermons  which  preach  to  us  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  the  future. 
The  decay  and  death  of  nature  remind 
us  of  our  own  mortality,  and  of  the 
absence  of  the  sainted  dead.  To  comfort 
the  living,  and  improve  the  les?ons  of 
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the  dead,  it  is  wise  to  sum  up  the  be¬ 
reavements  of  the  year,  and  of  our  whole 
past  life  in  a  religious  service,  when  our 
meditations  and  worship  bear  on  this 
subject. 

Already  in  the  fourth  century  the 
Church  in  the  East  held  a  festival  in 
memory  or  honor  of  all  martyrs. 
There  were  many  festival  days  observed 
during  the  year  in  honor  of  different 
saints.  At  length  the  church  had  so 
many  saints  that  there  were  not  days 
enough  in  the  year  to  hold  each  one 
separately,  therefore  one  day  was  chosen  I 
in  commemoration  of  all  marlyrs.  At 5 
first  the  Sunday  after  Whit  Sunday  was 
thus  observed.  Later,  another  festival 
for  the  dead,  was  kept  on  November  1st. 
The  festival  of  “  All  souls  ”  was  observed 
on  November  2d.  These  festivals  were 
first  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  came  to  be  connected  with 
certain  unscriptural  practices.  Since 
the  Reformation  the  Reformed  and  Lu¬ 
theran  churches  have  here  and  there 
observed  the  last  named  festival,  under 
the  name  of  “  Todtenfest.”  For  like 
some  other  practices  of  the  Roman 
church,  it  was  found  that,  reformed  of 
its  abuses,  the  right  observance  of  this 
festival  of  “  Alfsouls”  could  be  improved 
for  the  comfort  and  edifying  of  sur¬ 
viving  friends.  Thus  the  ingathering  of 
the  natural  harvest  and  the  ingathering 
of  saints  into  heaven,  are  commemorated 
in  the  autumn — the  latter  usually  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent. 

The  aged  saint  cometh  to  his 
“  grave  in  full  age  like  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  his  season.”  (Job  5:  26.) 
il  He  brings  forth  fruit  in  old  age.” 
And  when  he  is  gathered  home  “  his 
works  do  follow  him.”  The  closing  life 
of  such  a  one  is  peaceful ;  calm  as  the 
setting  sun.  Beautiful  is  the  repose, of 
age,  leaning  on  the  strong  arm  of  God. 
“  Even  to  old  age  I  am  he,  add  to  hoary 
hairs  will  I  carry  you.”  Thus  aged 
saints  can  comfort  themselves  as  they 
calmly  wait  for  the  promised  rest.  And 
those  who  mourn  the  death  of  pious 
aged  parents  or  friends,  can  comfort 
themselves  with  the  assurance  that  after 
their  long  and  wearisome  journey  they 
have  reached  home  at  last.  Thus  the 
death  of  the  child  of  God,  of  every  age, 
is  the  reaping  after  a  sowing;  the  rest 


after  the  weary  work  of  life’s  long  day ; 
the  calm  after  life’s  bufferings  and  con¬ 
flicts;  the  victory  after  life’s  “good 
fight ;  ”  reaching  home  at  last,  after  life’s 
dreary  pilgrimage. 

In  any  form,  the  memory  of  the  de¬ 
parted  brings  some  sorrow  with  it.  The 
anniversary  of  their  death  and  burial 
calls  up  sad  memories.  The  soul,  greatly 
stricken,  receives  a  certain  element  of 
awe  from  the  stroke.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southern  Europe,  the  Alps  and 
the  Appenines,  the  spot  where  a  murder 
has  been  committed  is  marked  with  a 
cross.  The  earth  that  receives  the  blood 
of  a  murdered  mortal  thereby  becomes 
sacred.  To  this  there  may  be  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  all  thinking  people  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  a 
sorrow-stricken  fellow-being.  There  are 
times  when  words  fail  us.  We  can 
simply  fold  our  hands  and  prayerfully 
weep  with  the  sorrowing,  as  did  our 
Saviour,  at  Bethany. 

“  Every  road  leads  toward  the  world’s 
end.”  No  matter  whether  it  starts  from 
the  tent  of  a  savage  or  the  throne  of  an 
empire,  every  mortal  life  tends  toward  a 
little  spot  of  earth  called  a  grave.  There 
its  mortal  part  is  sure  to  land  and  lie. 
At  this  end  of  our  world  the  road  ends. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  grave  is  a  point 
between  two  eternities — an  eternal  past 
and  an  eternal  future.  Around  it  cluster 
the  great  questions  of  the  soul — of  all 
souls.  Of  the  souls  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
and  Robert  Ingersoll.  To  the  tearful 
questions  of  the  s:sters  of  Bethany  our 
Saviour  answers :  “  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.” 
The  questions  of  Ingersoll,  at  the  grave 
of  his  brother,  revive  only  the  echoes  of 
his  scholarly  vaporings  in  answer. 
He  too  believes  that  “  it  is  appointed 
unto  man  once  to  die,”  but  the  other 
clause  of  the  sentence — “and  after  that 
the  judgment,”  he  ridicules.  Well,  we 
shall  see  by  and  by. 

Paul  sympathized  with  the  mournful 
sighings  of  bereaved  hearts.  Some  of 
the  Thessalonians  sorrowed  hopelessly 
around  the  graves  of  the  departed.  So 
did  heathen  people  then ;  so  do  heathen 
people  now.  They  tore  their  garments 
and  their  hair;  they  howled  and  paid 
others  to  help  them  to  howl.  Not  thus 
hopelessly  should  Christians  mourn.  The 
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sainted  dead  are  to  us  only  like  friends 
calmly  asleep  after  a  hard,  long  and 
tiresome  day’s  work.  Their  death  is 
not  an  extinction  of  life,  but  a  passing 
over  into  rest — the  “rest  remaining  for 
the  people  of  God.”  For  them 

“  There  is  no  death:  what  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portals  we  call  death.” 

This  hope  we  have  not  by  nature ,  but 
by  grace.  Christ  is  our  life.  Without 
Him  we  have  no  life  in  us.  “Except ye 
abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.”  “  As  the  branch  is  united 
with  the  vine  ”  so  are  believers  united 
with  Christ,  who  is  found  in  them,  “  the 
hope  of  glory.”  The  life  of  grace  must 
start  in  this  world.  It  is  not  a  change 
wrought  by  death,  or  in  some  future 
purgatory.  “  He  that  believeth  in  me 
hath  everlasting  life.”  It  begins  with 
regeneration.  Thereafter  through  life, 
the  child  of  God,  by  repentance,  faith, 
the  devout  use  of  the  sacraments  and 
prayer,  and  by  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing  cultivates  and  promotes 
growth  in  the  divine  eternal  life. 

This  life  of  faith  is  continuous.  Its 
streams  never  dry  up.  Its  light  never 
expires,  but  shines  brighter  and  brighter 
to  the  perfect  day.  Death  can  not  take  j 
God’s  true  child  unawares.  He  that 
worketh  the  work  of  God  has  no  “  off 
days.”  Our  spiritual  life  does  not 
always  advance  with  equal  rapidity.  It 
is  like  a  mountain  stream  that  worms 
and  worries  its  way  along  the  winding 
gorges,  and  through  the  clefts  of  oppos¬ 
ing  rocks.  Temptations  and  opposing 
forces  cause  a  seeming  stoppage;  but  in 
reality  they  only  deepen  and  strengthen 
the  current,  and  help  it  to  gather  force 
to  overcome  in  the  end.  Sickness  and 
sorrow  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  us 
to  Christ.  Age  and  infirmity  but  draw 
us  nearer  to  the  heart  of  God.  The 
feebler  and  frailer  the  failing  body  the 
more  brightly  the  light  of  grace  will 
shine  into  the  soul.  An  old  decaying 
dwelling  with  the  shingles  and  weather¬ 
boarding  covered  with  cracks  and  cre¬ 
vices,  lets  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
sun  through  the  same  holes  that  admit 
the  cold.  Thus : 

‘‘The  soul’s  frail  cottage,  shattered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time 
hath  made.” 

The  life  of  grace  is  progressive.  Like 


the  life  of  a  tree,  each  year's  growth  is 
an  advance  on  the  preceding.  In  the 
gracious  life  of  the  believer,  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  stage  of  devotional,  ritual  ami 
sacramental  experience  is  an  onward  and 
upward  step.  Baptism,  confirmation, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  lift  the  soul  up¬ 
ward.  Every  conflict  and  afllictiou  de¬ 
velops  and  strengthens  the  divine  life. 
Even  death  is  a  step  in  advance;  an  up¬ 
ward  move.  The  resurrection  is  a 
gracious  victory.  Each  is  a  promotion 
in  the  institution  of  grace. 

To  the  weak  in  faith  death  seems  a 
defeat,  a  sad  failure.  The  body,  once 
so  active  and  comely,  is  now  so  unattrac¬ 
tive,  helpless  and  cold.  Still  its  active 
force  has  only  stepped  into  a  higher 
sphere;  it  has  been  graduated  into  a 
celestial  department.  The  cage  only  is 
left  while  the  bird  has  soared  to  higher 
worlds;  the  tent  is  left,  but  the  tenant 
has  moved  to  other  quarters-  Death 
does  not  destroy  the  identity  of  saints. 
As  they  were  to  us  while  in  the  body, 
so  shall  they  be  to  us  out  of  the  body. 
A  passing  from  earth  to  heaven  does 
not  sever  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  us. 
As  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  centre  in 
the  brain,  so  the  lives  #f  all  believers 
centre  in  Christ.  By  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  our  being  becomes  as  nerves 
in  His  person,  which  vibrate  the  pure 
life  that  throbs  within  Him  through  us. 
The  saints  on  earth  and  saints  in  heaven 
touch  and  commune  in  Him. 

In  Jesus  Christ  heaven  and  earth  are 
brought  into  closest  sympathy.  All  the 
days  of  His  life  in  the  flesh  the  messengers 
of  the  heavenly  world  were  Ilis  body 
guard.  Angels  announced  His  conception , 
heralded  His  birth,  brought  mortals  in 
adoration  to  His  cradle,  guided  the 
divine  Babe  to  Egypt  and  to  Nazareth. 
Angels  were  with  Him  in  His  temptatiou 
in  the  wilderness,  and  in  His  tribulation 
in  the  garden,  and  angels  stood  guard  at 
His  grave.  Repeated  voices  from 
heaven,  at  His  baptism  and  on  Tabor, 
showed  how  He  brought  heavenly  power  s 
with  Him  down  to  earth,  that  lie  might 
lift  His  children  to  heaven.  Thus  while 
He  lived  on  earth  He  had  His  being  in 
heaven,  too. 

“  O,  wondrous  truth  to  fabling  fiction  given 
Of  One  that  walked  on  earth  and  had  llis  head 
in  heaven, 

Whose  stature  is  eternity, 

His  crown  the  living  sky.” 
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What  a  blessed  ground  of  hope  and 
comfort  the  Christian  has.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  sincerity  and  correctness  of 
our  faith  shall  we  have  hope  in 
dying.  “  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his 
death.’’  Our  hope  and  guarantee  of  a 
happy  future  solely  depends  upon  our 
union  with  Christ. 

Pythagoras  was  one  of  the  wisest  of 
ancient  philosophers.  One  day  he  saw 
a  man  beating  a  dog.  Hearing  the  ani¬ 
mal  howl,  he  begged  the  man  to  stop 
his  beating,  saying:  “It  is  the  soul  of  a 
fiiend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize  by  his 
voice.”  Thus  many  of  the  wisest  ancient 
Pagans  held  that  when  a  man  died  his 
soul  entered  some  animal  instead  of 
going  to  be  happy  with  God. 

The  aimless  undefined  longings  of 
great  minds  out  of  Christ  are  very  sad. 
In  his  old  age  Goethe  said  :  “  I  am  con¬ 
tented,  I  am  happy.  That  I  feel ;  and  yet 
the  whole  centre  of  my  joy  is  an  over¬ 
flowing  yearning  towards  something 
which  I  have  not,  something  which  my 
soul  perceives  dimly.”  And  when  his 
wife  died  in  his  old  age,  he  knelt  aside 
of  her  corpse,  saying:  “Thou  wilt  not 
forsake  me!  No,  no!  Thou  must  not 
forsake  me.”  Only  this  comfort  he 
sought,  and  nothing  more. 

Very  beautiful  and  true  is  the  saying 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen  on  his  death-bed  : 
“  All  bridges  that  we  build  through  life 
fail  at  such  a  lime  as  this,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  bridge  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour.” 

I  have  a  book  written  by  a  very  genial 
writer.  I  am  sorry  that  it  seems  to  be 
out  of  print.  For  some  of  my  friends 
have  vainly  tried  to  buy  it.  This  writer 
says :  “  How  full  the  old  hawthorn- 

bush  is  of  berries  this  autumn  !  In  the 
spring  the  green  buds  were  pretty,  and 
then  the  white  blossoms  were  beautiful ; 
and  when  they  vanished,  the  thick  green 
haves  were  pretty;  and  now,  that  they 
are  turned  yellow  with  the  frost,  they 
and  the  red  berries  are  pretty.  Why, 
there  has  not  been  an  hour  but  some 
bird  or  other  has  been  singing  in  that 
bush:  the  merlin  and  the  throstle-cock 
sing  there  in  April;  and  the  cuckoo  in 
May,  day  and  night  almost ;  and  the 
sparrow,  thepie-pirch  and  the  wry-neck, 
all  the  summer;  and  now,  in  autumn, 
the  robin  sings  there  from  morning  till 
night.  There  was  a  sparrow’s  nest  there 


at  Easter,  and  soon  after  a  billy-white- 
throat’s,  and  a  tomtit’s,  and  a  thrush’s. 
The  birds  built  there  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  summer  they  sang  there ;  they 
roost  in  the  trunk,  some  of  them,  now  ; 
and  in  the  winter  they  will  feed  on  its 
branches. 

Let  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  be  as  awfully  dark  as  it  may, 
what  is  there  to  fear  for  the  human  soul 
as  long  as  God  is  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  and  therefore  in  death,  which  is  the 
midway  passage  between  the  two.  For 
a  righteous  man  I  have  no  serious  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  danger  in  the  passage  of 
death.  There  are  heavy  visitations  in 
life,  and  dark  overshadowings,  and 
manifold  sorrows ;  but  to  them  that  look 
thoughtfully  over  the  world,  there  is  no 
lack  of  comfort ;  the  lilies  ot  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  are  all  suggestive  of 
faith. 

For  myself,  I  should  like  to  leave 
life  calmly.  I  should  not  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  myself  before  my  Maker,  my  soul 
hot  with  recent  anger  about  business,  or 
tremulous  with  surprise,  or  burning  with 
the  effects  of  some  sudden  lust ;  1  would 
not  willingly  die  with  a  heart  full  of 
earthly  matters,  debts  that  wanted  dis¬ 
charging,  neglects  that  ought  to  have 
been  remedied,  and  anxiety  about  a  last 
will  and  testament,  just  signed  hastily 
perhaps  and  rashly.  God  is  not  to  be 
met  so  lightly,  at  least  not  with  impuni¬ 
ty,  I  am  persuaded.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  thou  expire  with  twelve 
thousand  pounds  in  thy  strong  box,  or 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds  along  with 
thee  inside  thy  death-chamber,  when 
the  infinite  concern  is  to  die,  with  faith 
and  feeling  in  thy  heart. 

I  was  thinking,  last  evening,  as  I  sat 
here  in  the  moonlight,  of  how  many  souls 
there  must  be  dying  all  over  the  world 
every  minute ;  and  I  thought  that  the 
spirits  must  flit  through  the  passage  of 
death,  thick  and  fast,  and  silently,  like 
night-moths ;  in  darkness  probably, 
mysterious  but  not  terrific,  however,  and 
with  the  light  of  the  city  of  God  in  view 
from  the  very  first,  twinkling  in  the 
heavenly  distance  dimly  and  solemnly, 
like  stars,  become  lights  for  the  soul,  to 
guide  it  in  its  solemn  journey,  its  un¬ 
tried  transition  out  of  this  world  into 
one  or  other  of  the  many  mansions  of 
the  Lord  God,  our  Father’s  house.” 
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The  Family  Brawl. 


In  days  of  yore  on  Jersey  shore, 

Phil.  Hammer  lived  with  Sue  his  wife. 

Few  days  they  spent  in  sweet  content, 

But  many  in  disgraceful  strife. 

It  mattered  not  what  Philip  got, 

Sue  always  had  some  fault  to  find ; 

And  him  would  greet  with  words  not  sweet, 
E’en  when  he  claimed  to  be  most  kind. 

He  often  sought  as  still  he  thought, 

His  temper  keep  to  shut  out  strife; 

But  ne’er  could  he  the  victory 
Gain  o’er  his  ever-scolding  wife. 

Sometimes  so  far  things  went  ajar, 

That  likewise  he  his  temper  lost. 

Then  furor  raged  as  they  engaged 
In  words  and  blows  at  bitter  cost. 

As  they  one  day  in  this  bad  way, 

Each  other  fought  with  anger  fired, 

A  stranger  called,  who  was  appalled, 

To  hear  and  see  what  there  transpired. 

A  strong  broomstick  she  seized  quite  quick, 
And  with  it  drove  him  under  bed  ; 

And  then  declared  he’d  not  be  spared, 

If  one  more  crooked  word  was  said. 

Still  showing  fight,  and  her  to  spite, 

He  cried  most  loud  :  ‘‘  Ramshorn  !  Rams- 
horn  !” 

As  though  this  met  her  savage  threat, 

And  saved  him  from  all  shame  and  scorn. 


What  caused  this  strife  ’twixt  Phil,  and  wife, 
The  stranger  wished  in  truth  to  know. 
Hence,  as  desired,  of  them  inquired 

Why  thus  they  fought  and  quarreled  so? 


To  this  Phil,  said,  by  pity  led, 

He  a  small  insect  home  had  brought. 
What  was  its  name  ?  in  question  came, 

When  both  to  urge  their  view  had  sought. 


To  him  ’twas  plain,  he  did  maintain, 

That  it  as  Katy-did  was  known. 

!  But  she  denied,  and  sharp  replied  : 

“  ’Twas  Katy-didn’t,  as  could  be  shown.” 

As  I  well  knew  ;  could  prove  it  too, 

That  I  was  right  and  she  was  wrong, 

1  could  not  yield  to  her  the  field, 

And  hence  the  strife  was  fierce  and  long.” 

“  Was  I  not  right,  as  well  I  might  ?’’ 

Sue  here  most  sharply  interposed  ; 

I  “  And  hence  could  not  to  brainless  sot, 

Give  up,  and  have  the  battle  closed.” 

To  all  thus  said,  as  each  one  plead, 

The  stranger  close  attention  paid; 

Then  sought  again  his  end  obtain, 
i  That  peace  between  them  might  be  made. 


“  The  point  of  sight  would  both  make  right,” 
He  with  the  greatest  candor  said, 
t(  But  each  naught  gained,  as  right  they  claimed, 
|  And  error  on  the  other  laid. 

Some  persons  say,  as  well  they  may, 

That  Katy-did,  one  insect  cries. 

Another  then,  with  sharpest  ken, 

Most  promptly  Katy-didn’t  replies. 


Before  she  could  as  fain  she  would, 

Her  wicked  threat  on  him  fulfil, 

A  knock  at  door  heard  once  before, 

Caused  her  to  wish  the  tempest  still. 

“  From  under  bed,  come  out !”  she  said, 

As  she  the  stranger  wished  let  in. 

’Twas  e’er  his  boast  “  to  rule  the  roast,” 

And  hence  the  triumph  he  would  win. 

I  won’t  !  I  won’t  !  You  know  I  don’t !” 

In  savage  tones  most  loud  he  said, 
if  As  master  still  I'll  have  my  will, 

Although  you  drove  me  under  bed.” 

This  wicked  strife  was  still  full  rife, 

E’en  when  the  stranger  entered  in. 

They’d  lost  all  shame;  so,  whoe’er  came, 

They  seemed  not  know  or  feel  their  sin. 

The  stranger  tried,  as  them  h’espied, 

To  quell  the  storm  thus  raging  wild. 

His  end  to  gain  seemed  all  in  vain, 

Though  words  he  used  most  kind  and  mild. 

Phil,  blamed  his  wife  for  all  the  strife, 

While  she  persistently  maintained, 

’Twas  all  Phil.’s  fault.  He’d  her  assault, 
Though  he  not  once  the  victory  gained. 


How  easily,  we  plainly  see, 

It  is  in  case  like  this  to  err. 

Most  careful  then  should  be  all  men, 

I  Grave  charges  ne’er  with  haste  prefer. 

Come,  lay  aside  your  bent  to  chide, 

And  here  now  make  the  firm  resolve  : 

That  by  God’s  grace,  in  Christ’s  embrace, 
Yourselves  you’ll  ne’er  in  strife  involve. 

This  end  to  gain  you  must  maintain, 

I  A  mutual  love  and  kind  respect. 

If  this  be  done,  you  shall  be  one, 

And  all  division  firm  reject.” 

I  • 

At  last  subdued,  in  kindest  mood, 

They  each  the  other  warm  embraced  ; 

And  from  that  day,  we’re  pleased  to  say, 

No  more  themselves  in  strife  disgraced. 

Their  case  well  may,  to  all  each  day. 

Its  wholesome  lessons  warmly  preach. 

Let’s  lay  to  heart,  what  they  impart, 

And  thus  life’s  greatest  blessings  reach. 

The  most  of  strife  in  human  life, 

Proceeds  from  the  most  trifling  cause  ; 

It  would  all  cease,  and  end  in  peace, 

By  practising  love’s  simple  laws, 

Feb.  19,  1S79.  S.  R.  F. 
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Over  Land  and  Sea. 


BY  EDWIN  A.  GERNANT. 


VI.  Germany's  Higher  Education. 

Time  was  when  everything  connected 
with  European  travel  was  so  new,  so 
strange,  so  delightfully  entertaining 
withal,  that,  whether  upon  the  platform 
or  through  the  printed  page,  the  tourist 
could  always  command  an  interested  fol¬ 
lowing.  But  in  this  our  day  the  cream 
of  novelty  has  been  exhausted.  The 
idle  curiosity  of  most  persons  concerning 
the  old  world  has  been  more  than  satis¬ 
fied.  The  yearly  exodus  of  Americans 
to  foreign  shores  is  as  regular  as  the  re¬ 
curring  seasons.  We  have  not  only 
grown  familiar  with  the  Atlantic’s  hoary 
mane,  but  “  cities,  courts,  and  princely 
pomp,  and  ancient  mountain  brows  ” 
have  yielded  up  their  storied  wonders  in 
well-nigh  tiresome  confusion.  My  task 
is  accordingly  no  easy  one.  It  is  only 
in  so  far  as  the  traveler’s  picture  is  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  taste  of  the  beholder  and  j 
presented  in  the  light  of  his  individual 
impressions  that  it  may  be  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  originality  or  deserve  attention. 
From  more  or  less  rich  resources  of 
note-book  and  memory  I  have  sought 
to  glean  what  might  serve  to  amuse,  to 
instruct,  to  entertain,  perhaps  to  please. 
I  cannot  of  course  hope  to  cover  the 
ground,  or  even  to  follow  any  regular 
topical  order.  My  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  vacation  tour  is  necessarily 
unsystematic,  varied  in  interest  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  in  object  and  character. 

The  uniform  excellence  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  University  system  is  recognized  by 
all.  These  institutions  occupy  the  front 
rank  in  the  domain  of  higher  education. 
There  are  twenty-two  such  literary 
centres  in  the  Fatherland,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  moulding  the  thought  and 
animus  of  the  people  is  something  well- 
nigh  incredible.  Each  is  characterized 
by  its  own  peculiar  idea  or  school  of 
thought,  perpetuating  itself  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  although  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  constraining  power  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  minds  whether  in  the  direction  of 
science  or  art,  rationalism  or  orthodoxy. 
In  one  sense  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  legitimate  historical  outcome  of 
mediaeval  scholasticism,  yielding  slowly 


and  not  without  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  in  so  far  as  they  demand¬ 
ed  more  immediately  practical  studies 
and  freer  methods  of  instruction  and 
organization.  But  this  very  conserva¬ 
tism  was  calculated  to  preserve  all  that 
was  good  in  the  old  life,  and,  because  of 
its  slowness  to  adopt  the  strange,  and 
untried,  escaped  the  too  often  unsound 
and  grossjtendencies  of  the  new. 

As  in  Bonn  so  in  Berlin  the  intro¬ 
ductory  letters  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff 
proved  an  open  sesame  into  university 
circles  and  privileges.  In  the  latter  city 
we  were  especially  fortunate.  We  were 
just  in  time  for  the  formalities  inaugu¬ 
rating  the  summer’s  vacation.  Professor 
Piper,  of  the  theological  faculty,  took  us 
in  hand  and  showed  us  every  attention. 
His  kindness  will  ever  be  held  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance.  He  is  a  specialist, 
as  are  nearly  all  German  professors, 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  in  his  depart¬ 
ment — that  of  Christian  Archsedogy 
and  Symbolics.  The  museum  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Antiquities,  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
i  University,  is  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  hi3  own  unaided  personal  explora¬ 
tions.  Here  we  attended  one  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  surrounded  by  sepulchral  casts 
and  “squeezes”  from  inscriptions  in 
ancient  catacomb  and  cloister.  Nor 
dare  I  forget  one  Saturday  evening  in 
his  rooms  on  the  third  floor  or  etage  of 
a  comfortable  old  house  in  one  of  the 
quieter  sections  of  Berlin.  We  had 
been  invited  to  tea,  and  right  royally 
did  the  good  old  man  entertain  his 
American  guests.  His  sister — for  the 
Doctor  never  knew  bride  other  than  his 
professorship — presided  with  an  infor¬ 
mal  grace  and  charm  of  manner  betoken¬ 
ing  a  native  dignity  and  cultured  good¬ 
nature  seldom  found  outside  of  the  Fa¬ 
therland.  The  recollections  of  this 
evening  are  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  Mis3 
Piper  manifested  an  interest  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German  as  unassumed  as  it  was 
gratifying.  Some  of  the  poems  of  our 
own  Harbaugh  were,  to  my  surprise,  not 
only  understood  but  fully  recognized  as 
wrttten  in  a  language  kin  to  some  of  the 
dialects  of  southern  Germany. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  August 
we  attended  the  annual  festival  of  the 
University  and  witnessed  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prizes.  This  occasion  is  the 
!  nearest  approach  to  an  American  col- 
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lege  commencement  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  system  affords.  The  hall  in  which 
the  exercises  were  held  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  space  reserved  for  the 
audience  was  soon  fully  occupied  by 
those  who  like  ourselves  had  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  tickets  of  admission.  At  a 
given  signal  the  folding  doors  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  faculty  in  their 
robes  marched  up  the  middle  aisle  and 
took  places  on  raised  seats  on  either  side 
of  the  rector’s  desk.  This  personage,  I 
may  here  remark,  is  elected  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  full  professors  from  among  their 
own  number,  and  may  belong  to  anyone 
of  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  or  philosophy.  His  official 
title  is  rector  magnificus.  Herman 
Ludwig  Helmholtz  filled  this  position 
during  the  academic  year  of  1877-78, 
and,  after  the  singing  of  an  anthem  ar¬ 
rangement  of  one  of  the  Psalms  by  a 
choir  of  men  on  the  gallery,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  deliver  the  annual  address.  Dr. 
Helmholtz  is  one  of  the  leading  scientists  j 
of  our  day,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  clear 
and  original  thinker.  His  discoveries  | 
and  inventions  are  far  reaching  and 
various.  Of  him  it  has  been  said :  “  His 
language  is  always  mathematically  pre¬ 
cise,  and  the  most  abstruse  and  involved 
theory  becomes  as  simple  as  the  multi¬ 
plication  table  before  he  has  done  with 
it.  He  does  not  aim  to  be  eloquent,  as 
indeed  eloquence  would  be  out  of  place; 
but  he  is  clear,  concise,  and  impressive.”  | 
The  annual  festival  celebrates  the  foun¬ 
ding  of  the  University  by  Frederick 
William  the  Third  in  1809,  and  the 
rector’s  address  was  a  masterly  review 
of  its  historical  and  internal  workings  | 
since  then,  beginning  with  the  prepara¬ 
tory  forces  set  in  motion  by  Fichte  in 
his  fearless  and  patriotic  u  Reden  an  die 
Deutsche  Nation,”  during  the  invest- ; 
ment  of  Berlin  by  the  French  soldiery,  j 
The  exercises  throughout  were  of  rare 
interest  to  the  American  visitors  fresh 
from  their  own  Alma  Mater,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 
college  and  university  life.  But  in  more 
senses  than  one  such  a  comparison  would 
be  unjust.  The  systems  are  so  radically 
different  both  in  idea  and  realization. 
The  American  or,  more  correctly,  Eng-  j 
lish  college  system  cultivates  a  classico- 
economic  life,  embracing  a  given  curri-  j 
culum  of  studies  in  the  domain  of  the 


liberal  arts,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
graded  proficiency  in  all  of  these  at  the 
completion  of  the  course.  According  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  adheres  to  the  old 
collegiate  idea  it  stamps  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  students  its  owu  peculiar  position 
in  the  world  of  letters  and  art,  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  philosophy,  of  theology  and 
science.  The  German  University,  on  the 
contrary,  is  simply  an  aggregation,  a 
monster  aggregation  of  professors  and 
students.  The  former  teach  what  they 
please  within  the  sphere  of  their  recog¬ 
nized  departments,  attracting  students 
and  commanding  attention  according  to 
their  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  professor  is 
largely  dependent  for  support  upon  the 
fees  which  he  receives  from  the  students 
thus  drawn  to  his  lecture-room,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  happens  that  the  several 
faculties  of  a  German  University  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  world-promi¬ 
nent  and  original  investigators.  These 
teach  what  and  as  they  please,  by  which 
I  mean  that  they  are  amenable  to  no 
one.  Scientific  thoroughness  i3  the  chief 
criterion.  The  students  study  what  and 
as  they  choose,  attend  whatever  lectures 
suit  their  tastes,  and  are  subject  to  but 
little  discipline.  They  go  and  come, 
follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations, 
can  be  examined  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared ;  but  woe  to  them  if  the  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  only  superficial.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  rule.  At  best  they  con¬ 
ceive  but  little  interest  in  the  University 
as  such.  The  system  cultivates  nothing 
like  that  attachment  to  Alma  Mater  so 
common  to  college  graduates.  Such 
community  of  sentiment  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  of  our  American  colleges,  and 
which  perhaps  none  but  the  genuine 
college  boy  can  understand,  is  altogether 
unknown  in  University  circles.  And 
since  there  is  no  intimate  welding  to¬ 
gether  of  hearts  and  interests,  except  in 
so  far  as  induced  by  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quent  external  meetings  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  or  beer-garden,  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  but  selfish  regrets  ou 
the  part  of  those  about  taking  their  de¬ 
grees  or  leaving  the  University.  This 
by  the  way,  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  great  centres  of  culture  do  not 
aim  either  at  imparting  or  discovering 
that  emotion,  sentiment,  feeling — call  it 
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what  you  please — which  in  after  years, 
when  heart  and  mind  grow  weary,  when 
the  foot  falters  and  the  hair  turns  white, 
shall  call  their  students  to  exclaim,  with 
our  own  American  poet-laureate, — 

“  O  ye  familiar  scenes,  *  *  *  * 

That  once  were  mine  and  are  no  longer  mine, 

*  *  *  * 

Ye  halls  in  whose  seclusion  and  repose 
Phantoms  of  fame,  like  exhalations,  rose 
And  vanished, — we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salute  you !  earth  and  air,  and  sea  and  sky, 
And  the  Imperial  sun,  that  scatters  down 
His  sovereign  splendors  upon  grove  and  town.” 

One  word  concerning  discipline.  It 
is  generally  known  that  the  German 
universities  have  an  independent  juris¬ 
diction.  All  offences  against  law  and 
order  are  judged  by  what  is  known  as 
the  academic  senate.  This  tribunal  is 
made  up  of  the  deans  of  the  four  faculties 
together  with  the  rector,  the  pro-rector, 
and  the  university  judge.  Punishment 
is  regulated  according  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offence,  and  is  usually  a  certain 
nnmber  of  days’  imprisonment  in  the 
university  career.  This  system  i3  not 
without  serious  defects,  which  are  evi¬ 
dent  to  all.  Indeed,  it  is  destined  to 
pass  away,  and  before  long  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  university  student  will  no 
longer  exempt  the  breaker  of  the  law 
from  citfil  or  municipal  jurisdiction. 
Since  our  visit  the  University  of  Berlin 
has  yielded  to  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  we  may  soon  expect  other  universi¬ 
ties  to  follow  its  example  In  general, 
however,  the  practical  workings  of  this 
traditional  privilege  has  been  attended 
with  good  results.  Of  this  a  late  writer 
(H.  H.  Boyesen)  speaks  thu3  enthusias¬ 
tically  :  “  A  student  who  is  called  up 
before  the  rector  or  the  senate  is  always 
treated  as  a  gentleman.  He  is  addressed 
with  extreme  courteousness,  and  is  made 
to  feel  his  own  dignity,  which,  perhaps, 
in  a  freak  of  boyish  exuberance  of 
spirits  he  had  forgotten.  He  is  not,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case  with  American 
faculties,  bombarded  with  questions  from 
all  sides,  cross-examined  with  an  evident 
purpose  to  confuse  and  entrap  him,  and 
in  the  end  treated  to  a  long-winded 
moral  exhortation,  containing  the  usual 
professional  platitudes.  I  have  con¬ 
versed  with  a  number  of  students,  both 
in  Leipsic  and  in  Berlin,  who  have  re¬ 


ceived  ‘  special  invitations’  from  the  rec¬ 
tor,  and  I  have  never  discovered  in  them 
any  trace  of  that  petty  spite  and  animo¬ 
sity  toward  their  instructors  which  in 
many  of  our  American  colleges  is  so 
deplorably  prevalent.” 

The  University  of  Berlin  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  system.  Its  faculty  includes 
men  whose  names  are  indeed  of  world¬ 
wide  celebrity.  In  the  domain  of  science 
it  is  unrivalled.  Upwards  of  5,000 
students  are  now  in  regular  attendance. 
Its  entire  corps  of  instructors  numbers 
upwards  of  two  hundred,  including  one 
hundred  and  five  regular,  officially  re¬ 
cognized  professors.  The  others  are 
known  as  privat-docenten. 

The  question  of  state-endowed  national 
universities  has  frequently  been  agitated 
in  our  own  country.  It  is  said  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  idea  of  the  Prussian  com¬ 
mon  schools  has  been  so  successfully 
established,  with  modifications  of  course, 
among  our  own  people,  we  ought  to  go 
a  step  farther  in  the  wake  of  her  ex¬ 
ample.  Without  wishing  to  join  issue 
with  those  enthusiasts  for  so-called  popu¬ 
lar  education,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
many  of  our  best  educators  lament  the 
great  extreme  to  which  the  common 
school  system  has  been  carried.  It  is 
conceded  on  all  sides  that  it  has  outrun 
the  original  intentions  of  its  founders,  in 
scope  and  pretensions,  but  unfortunately 
not  in  thoroughness  far  transcending  its 
prototype  across  the  water.  And  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  the  idea  of  the 
German  university  could  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  be  any  more  profitably  introduced. 
Let  those  who  are  better  fitted  to  grasp 
the  difficulties  of  this  problem  determine 
it.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  any  one 
system  of  education  is  no  more  general 
in  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  than  is  one  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  What  is  calculated  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  true  interests  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Fatherland  is  not  therefore 
and  necessarily  of  equal  account  for  u^. 
The  different  tone  and  sentiment  of  our 
national  life  and  the  more  decidedly 
utilitarian  tendencies  of  our  people 
would  call  for  intensely  and  immediately 
practical  results,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
broader,  higher,  and  in  the  end  more 
really  useful  culture,  which  it  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  true,  independent  col¬ 
legiate  instruction  to  foster  and  impart. 
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Public  opinion  is  not  always  a  safe 
guardian. 

I  have,  perhaps,  wearied  the  younger 
readers  of  the  Guardian.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
Imperial  government  as  it  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  seats  of  royalty  in  and  around 
Pottsdam.  To  these  I  can  but  briefly 
allude.  Babelsburg,  first  visited,  is  of 
most  immediate  interest,  for  it  is  the 
favorite  palace  of  the  present  Kaiser. 
Here  Wilhelm  and  Augusta  frequently 
enjoy  the  quietude  and  amenities  of  do¬ 
mestic  life.  Its  grounds  are  elegant  and 
unostentatious,  and  the  same  rich  sim¬ 
plicity  characterizes  the  interior  of  the 
castle.  The  Emperor’s  bed-room  is  re¬ 
markably  plain  in  its  neatness.  The 
chambers  of  the  various  members  of  the 
royal  family  are  models  of  good  taste 
and  genuine  home  life.  A  charming 
story  is  related  of  the  suite  set  apart  for 
the  crown  princess,  the  wife  of  Unser 
Fritz.  They  are  an  exact  reproduction 
of  her  own  rooms  in  Windsor  Castle.  j 
The  Emperor  proved  himself  a  most 
indulgent  father  in-law.  Spies  were 
sent  to  the  English  Court  to  observe  and 
carefully  note  the  taste  and  surroundings 
of  the  expected  royal  stranger,  resulting 
as  has  been  stated.  Think  you  Victoria’s 
daughter  felt  herself  a  welcome  guest  or 
no?  The  historical  interest  of  Pottsdam 
is  intimately  associated  with  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
its  parks  and  fountains,  its  paintings 
and  statues.  The  rooms  of  Voltaire  re¬ 
main  intact,  and  in  Frederick’s  private 
chambers  the  original  furnishing  has 
been  studiously  preserved.  This  fond¬ 
ness  for  their  old  enemy  was  anything 
but  gratifying  to  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves.  But  what  cared  he?  “My 
people  and  I  understand  each  other ; 
they  say  what  they  please,  and  I  do  what 
I  please.” 


Eton  Boys, 

Eton  College,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
was  founded  more  than  400  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  English  Colleges,  and 
numbers  among  its  past  students  many  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  statesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Eton  boys  of  the  present,  by  Eichard  Grant 
White,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. — [Ed.  G.] 

It  was  now  long  after  noon,  and  I  saw 
in  a  field  an  Eton  game  of  foot-ball.  It 


was  played  with  spirit,  but  with  less 
dash  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  At 
another  time,  however,  there  may  have 
been  more.  Apart  from  their  uniforms, 
the  players  could  not  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  same  number  of  Yan¬ 
kee  boys,  of  like  condition  in  life,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  sport.  I  also  met  a 
large  party  of  “  old  boys,”  as  they  came 
up,  in  their  uniforms,  from  a  cricket 
match.  A  latbier  lot  of  young  fellows 
I  never  saw.  Not  that  they  were  either 
wTeak-looking  or  unhealthy;  but  they 
were  not  at  all  what  the  writings  of  En¬ 
glish  critics  had  led  me  to  expect.  Not 
one  was  robust ;  only  one  had  color  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  curling  auburn  head 
among  them.  I  saw  Eton  boys  by  scores, 
and  found  them  neither  ruddy  nor 
plump,  but,  like  most  other  boys  between 
twelve  and  twenty,  rather  pale  and 
slender. 

The  full-dress  Eton  costume  is  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  one.  It  is  a  short  jacket  or  round¬ 
about,  with  a  very  broad  turn-over  shirt 
collar,  and  a  chimney-pot  hat.  The 
combination  is  grotesque  ;  and  it  is  made 
more  so  by  the  solemnity  of  most  of  the 
young  chaps  when  they  have  it  on. 
Hunger  drove  me  and  my  young  com¬ 
panion  into  a  restaurant,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  looks  of  a  little  Eton 
prig  who  entered  as  we  were  sitting,  and 
took  a  place  over  against  us.  He  kept 
.  on  his  preposterous  hat,  gave  his  order 
as  if  it  were  for  his  own  capital  execu¬ 
tion,  and  ate  his  cakes  and  drank  his 
chocolate  as  if  that  event  were  to  take 
place  at  the  conclusion  of  his  repast. 


A  Railroad  to  Sodom  and  Go- 
i  morrah. — The  country  round  about 
the  ancient  sites  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah 
and  Babylon  abounds  in  bitumen.  This 
was  the  incentive  to  the  building  of  the 
!  railroad  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  down 
the  Euphrates  valley,  for^  which  the 
i  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  recently  granted 
j  an  English  company  the  right  of  way. 
It  will  eventually  connect  with  Egyptian 
railways.  The  Jews  point  to  this  pro¬ 
ject  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  xix.  23 — “In  that  day  (when 
‘the  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt’)  there 
shall  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to 
Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come 
into  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  into 
Assyria.” 
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Some  of  our  friends  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  Guardian  should  adopt 
the  International  Sunday-school  Script¬ 
ure  Selections.  We  have,  for  years,  felt 
the  force  of  the  reasons  they  assign  in 
favor  of  this  change.  As  they  allege,  it 
would  give  Sunday-school  teachers  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  larger  variety  of  helps.  But 
they  must  not  be  blind  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  a  step.  Will  it 
not  bring  our  teachers  and  Sunday- 
schools  under  a  system  of  teaching 
foreign  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
our  Reformed  church?  The  helps  fur¬ 
nished  in  other  Sunday-school  publica¬ 
tions  are  prepared  by  ministers  of  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  I 
and  other  bodies.  Some  doctrines  our 
church  holds  in  common  with  these  de¬ 
nominations,  in  others  we  materially 
differ.  Is  it  wise  to  bring  the  children 
of  the  Reformed  church  under  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  must  weaken  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Reformed 
church  ?  The  Presbyterian  and  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  are  already  giving 
the  alarm  on  this  subject.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  Elders  held  a 
meeting  and  took  decided  action.  They 
approve  of  the  Assembly’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  use  “  our  own  Sunday-school  les¬ 
son  helps  and  papers,”  and  further  say  : 

“  We  personally  and  deeply  feel  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  this  action. 
We  pray  and  labor  that  all  our  Sabbath- 
school  workers  will  seriously  lay  it  to 
heart  and  earnestly  carry  it  out.  Strong 
considerations  press  this  upon  us.  There 
is  danger  that  the  study  of  our  precious 
doctrines  and  modes  of  government  and 
worship  may  be  shut  out  of  our  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  finally,  it  may  be,  out  of 
our  churches.  This  danger  arises,  in 
part,  from  the  persistent  attempts  made 
to  overrun  our  schools  with  un-Presby¬ 
terian  lesson  helps,  books,  papers,  etc. 
We  call  upon  you  to  guard  our  Sab- 
bath-schools  against  this  danger. 


“We  believe  the  doctrines  which  our 
Teachers’  and  Scholars’  aids  present  are 
those  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Only  by  the  steadfast  use  of  these  can 
we  expect  to  train  up,  by  means  of  pul¬ 
pit  teaching,  of  Sabbath-school  and 
family  instruction,  an  intelligent  and 
loyal  Presbyterianism.  We  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  outside  helps 
will  indoctrinate  our  youth  in  the  special 
truths  which  are  our  glory  and  our 
crown  . 

“  We  appeal  to  you,  as  overseers  of 
this  blessed  work,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  future  shall 
grow  up  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words.  Guard  well  the  fountains  of 
teaching  and  power. 

“  We  are  compelled  by  the  prevalence 
of  error,  as  well  as  of  open  infidelity,  to 
see  to  it  that  our  Sabbath-schools  train 
the  youth  of  our  churches  for  the  conflict 
of  the  day;  that  they  teach  what  to 
believe  and  why  to  believe  it.” 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  thinks  that 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church  owes  a 
similar  duty  to  its  children.  And 
should  not  our  branch  of  the  Reformed 
church  be  similarly  on  its  guard  against 
throwing  its  doors  wide  open  to  a  spirit 
and  teachings  wholly  foreign  to  our  de¬ 
nominational  life?  What  we  need  is  to 
vitalize  or  inspire  life  into  the  forms 
and  doctrines  of  our  faith,  so  that  they 
become  spirit  and  life.  Should  we  adopt 
the  International  series,  we  must  beware 
how  we  introduce  non-Reformed  com¬ 
ments  and  lesson  helps,  which  tend 
to  alienate  our  young  people  from 
their  mother  church.  The  Intelligencer 
says : 

“  If  the  order,  the  life,  the  belief,  the 
work,  of  a  denomination  deserve  to  be 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  the  children 
should  have  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  them,  should  be  taught  to  esteem  and 
love  them  and  be  led  to  participate  in 
them.  The  committee  very  wisely  say 
that  undenominational  helps  do  not 
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minister  to  any  form  of  church-life. 
They  might  have  said  more,  but  what 
they  present  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  de- 
nominationalism  —  it  makes  for  the 
pecuniary  and  personal  interests  of  some 
persons  to  speak  often  and  earnestly  in 
that  strain.  Far  too  many  persons  have 
been  influenced  by  such  opinions,  and 
just  so  far  have  become  fitful  and  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
have  generally  united  in  the  outcry  of 
those  given  to  fault-finding  and  censure. 
One  of  the  effects  of  some  Sabbath-school 
conferences  has  been  to  weaken  the 
attachment  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  to  a  particular  church,  and 
consequently  in  the  very  responsible 
and  influential  positions  they  hold  they 
have  rather  inclined  to  the  advocacy  of 
a  vague  and  misty  union,  while  giving 
an  exceedingly  languid  and  perfunctory 
support  to  denominational  belief  and 
policy.  Now  if  a  church  is  worthy  of 
preservation  and  is  to  be  preserved  it 
must  be  imbedded  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  the  children. 

One  more  word  we  have  been  waiting 
for  some  time  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak.  Sabbath-school  conferences  at 
first  confined  their  attention  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  wise  and  well  to  come 
together  and  obtain  the  advantage  of 
the  widest  and  most  varied  experience 
on  such  points.  But  the  conferences 
did  hot  stop  there,  they  proceeded  after 
a  time  to  regulate  the  matter  of  the 
teaching.  This  they  had  no  right  to  do, 
and  to  this  the  churches  never  should 
have  submitted.  They  were  not  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  delegates  appointed  by  the 
churches,  and  were  entirely  without 
authority  to  arrange  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  to  the  children,  and  never  should 
have  touched  a  matter  so  entirely  out¬ 
side  of  their  province.  Many  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  through  the  regard 
they  have  for  those  engaged  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  have  tolerated  what  they 
have  not  approved.  There  are  many, 
and  they  include  a  large  part  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  devout  members  of 
the  churches,  who  look  with  a  great 
deal  of  distrust  upon  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Sabbath-school 
lessons  are  selected  and  issued  by  a  body 
without  any  ecclesiastical  authority  or 


responsibility.  There  are  many  who 
wish  to  have  their  children  taught  what 
they  themselves  believe,  and  by  a  union 
arrangement  this  is  impossible.  There 
are  many  who  are  becoming  more  and 
more  restless  under  a  management  that 
lays  its  hand  upon  the  whole  time  of  the 
session  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  leaves 
no  place  for  any  special  instruction.” 

Sunday-school  Workers. 

Little  orphans  appeal  strongly  to  the 
tender  hearts  of  Sunday-school  children. 
They  cheerfully  work  for  them  if  they 
are  only  told  how.  A  few  months  ago 
the  Reformed  Sunday-school,  at  Cressona, 
Pa,,  under  the  pastoral  guidance  of  Rev. 
J.  P.  Stein,  started  in  this  kind  of  work. 
The  school  is  none  of  the  largest,  but 
until  every  one  had  given  something  they 
had  an  offering  of  $40  to  send  to 
Bethany  Orphan’s  Home. 

The  infant  Sunday-school  of  the  First 
Reformed  church,  of  Eiston,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  laid  their  offerings  on  the  altar 
of  the  fatherless.  Lately  their  superin¬ 
tendent  allowed  them  to  have  a  little 
Sunday-school  gathering  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  at  which  they  gathered  fifty 
dollars.  This,  along  with  eight  dollars 
previously  given,  they  devote  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  Bethany 
Orphan’s  Home.  Just  tbiuk,  an  infant 
Sunday-school,  composed  of  quite  small 
boys  and  girls,  have  paid  us  fifty-eight 
dollars  to  pay  the  debt  on  Bethauy 
Orphan’s  Home.  Many  other  Sunday- 
schools  will  cheerfully  do  just  as  well,  if 
they  are  only  led  in  the  matter. 

Forget  not  what  Fredrika  Bremer 
says:  i(  Sickness  is  not  always  an  evil, 
but  often  a  good — a  healing  balsam, 
under  whose  benign  influence  the  soul 
rests  after  its  hard  struggles  and  its  wild 
storms  are  still !  When  at  last  we  arise 
with  exhausted  strength  from  the  sick¬ 
bed  our  souls  often  awTake  as  out  of  a 
long  night  into  a  new  morning.  So 
many  things  conspire  to  soften  the  feel¬ 
ings — the  still  room,  the  mild  twilight 
through  the  window. curtains,  the  low 
voices,  and  more  than  all,  the  kind  words 
of  those  who  surround  us,  their  attention, 
their  solicitude,  perhaps  a  tear  in  their 
eyes — all  this  does  us  good — essential 
good.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


DECEMBER  7.  EESSON  XLIX.  1879. 

Second  Sunday  in  Advent.  Genesis  xxxvii.  23-36. 

THE  SUBJECT.— JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT. 


23.  5[  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph  was 
come  unto  his  brethren,  that  they  stripped  Jo¬ 
seph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many  colours 
that  was  on  him  ; 

24.  And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  a 
pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  zvas  no 
water  in  it. 

25.  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead, 
with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and 
myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt. 

26.  And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  What 
profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal 
his  blood? 

27.  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmael¬ 
ites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him  ;  for  he 
is  our  brother  and  our  flesh :  and  his  brethren 
were  content. 

28-.  Then  there  passed  by  Midianites,  mer¬ 
chantmen;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Jo¬ 
seph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver:  and 
they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

29.  And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit ; 


and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit;  and  he 
rent  his  clothes. 

30.  And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and 
said  The  child  is  not ;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

31.  And  they  took  Joseph’s  coat,  and  killed  a 
kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the 
blood ; 

32.  And  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
and  they  brought  it  to  their  father ;  and  said , 
This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it  be 
thy  son’s  coat  or  no. 

33.  And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  rav  son’s 
coat;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him;  Joseph 
is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces. 

34.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack¬ 
cloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son 
many  days. 

35.  And  all  hia  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted;  and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down 
into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning.  Thus 
his  father  wept  for  him. 

36.  And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt 
unto  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pnaraoh's,  and 
captain  of  the  guard. 


QUESTIONS. 


In  what  part  of  Canaan  was  Jacob’s  home  ? 
In  the  valley  of  Hebron — 20  miles  south  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Where  were  his  pasture  land3?  At 
Shechem  and  Dothan — from  60  to  68  miles  off. 
Whom  did  Jacob  send  to  his  shepherd  sons  ? 
Joseph.  How  were  they  disposed  towards  him  ? 
They  resolved  to  slay  him.  Who  interceded 
for  him  ?  His  brother  Reuben.  What  did  he 
propose  ?  To  put  him  into  a  pit.  Why  did  he 
suggest  this  plan  ?  That  he  might  restore  him 
to  his  father  again,  (Prove  these  questions  from 
verses  12-22). 

Vekse  23.  Why  did  they  strip  his  coat  off? 
See  verses  31-35. 

24.  Why  did  they  cast  him  into  a  dry  pit? 
At  Reuben’s  suggestion,  who  intended  to  de¬ 
liver  him  again. 

25.  What  did  the  brothers  do,  while  Joseph 
was  starving,  as  they  thought  ?  What  caravan 
came  by  ?  What  did  they  carry  ?  Was  Gilead 
a  land  of  spices  and  balm  ?  Jer.  viii.  22.  Where 
did  Gilead  lay?  On  the  borders  of  Arabia. 
Whither  were  the  parties  moving  ? 

26-27.  What  did  Judah  now  suggest?  Did 
the  rest  agree  to  his  plan? 

28.  For  what  price  was  Joseph  sold  ?  How 
much  is  this  ?  From  twenty  to  thirty  dollars. 
Whither  did  they  take  him  1  Is  this  the  first 
record  we  have  of  a  man  being  sold  ?  It  is. 

29-30.  Where  had  Reuben  been  during  the 
sale  of  Joseph?  Probably  looking  after  some 
part  of  the  flocks.  How  did  he  take  the  trans¬ 
action  ?  Why  was  he  so  much  afflicted?  As 
the  eldest,  he  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
him. 

31-32.  What  did  they  do  with  Joseph’s  tunic  ? 
Why  was  this  done?  What  would  you  call 


their  conduct  and  speech  ?  A  lie.  What  was 
Reuben’s  sin  ?  His  silence. 

33-34.  Did  they  succeed  in  imposing  upon 
their  father?  What  did  he  do?  Why  rend 
his  clothes  ?  It  was  the  ancient  way  of  express¬ 
ing  grief.  What  did  he  put  on  ?  What  is 
sackcloth  f  A  coarse,  rough  mourning  garment. 
What  garments  are  worn  now  for  the  purpose  ? 
Garments  of  pride.  To  what  did  the  rend¬ 
ing  of  Jacob’s  clothes  correspond?  To  his 
tom  heart,  and  the  rent  tunic  of  his  son.  _ 

35.  What  act  of  hypocrisy  did  his  (hildren 
engage  in?  Was  Jacob  consoled  by  it? 

36.  What  does  the  word  Potiphar  signify  ? 
It  is  an  Egyptian  name,  meaning,  “  Belonging 
to  the  Sun.’’  What  position  did  he  hold  ?  He 
was  an  officer  at  Pharaoh’s  Court.  What  do 
we  read  of  his  wealth  ?  Chap,  xxxix.  4-6. 

What  parallel  features  are  there  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  between  the  histories  of  Joseph  and 
Jesus?  Both  were  hated  by  their  brethren; 
sold  for  a  mean  price,  and  by  persons  bearing 
one  name  —Judah  being  Judas  in  Greek.  Of 
what  does  St.  John  make  Egypt  a  symbol? 
Of  this  fallen  world — Rev.  xi.  8.  Out  of  what 
realm  does  the  introduction  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  represent  the  Christian,  as  being 
delivered  from  ?  Oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt — 
the  house  of  bondage.  Out  of  what  country 
does  the  Prophet  Hosea  say  God  called  His  Son  ? 
Chap.  ii.  1.  To  whom  did  the  Prophet  apply  it  ? 
To  Israel.  To  whom  does  St.  Matthew  apply 
it  ?  Matt.  ii.  15.  To  whom  may  we  further  ap¬ 
ply  it?  To  every  Christian.  Are  we  then 
Egyptians,  that  is,  idolaters  and  in  bondage, 
by  nature?  Indeed,  we  are.  Who  is  our  De¬ 
liverer? — Jesus — the  Eternal  Joseph. 
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Notes. — Jacob  abode  in  the  valley  of 
Hebron,  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Joseph  tarried  at  home, 
while  his  brothers  kept  the  flocks  at 
Shechem,  some  sixty  miles  away,  and 
at  Dothan,  about  eight  miles  farther. 
Thither  Joseph  was  sent  to  bring  news 
of  their  welfare.  On  his  arrival,  his 
brothers  resolved  to  slay  him,  except 
Reuben,  who  persuaded  them  to  cast  him 
into  a  pit  for  a  time — he  intending  to 
restore  him  to  his  father  again,  (verses 
12-22.) 

Vekse  23.  They  stripl  Joseph  out  of 
his  coat.  This  tunic  was  an  eye-sore  to 
them.  Perhaps  they  intended  to  hold  it, 
in  order  to  persuade  his  father  that  he 
had  been  slain.  Compare  verses  31-5. 

Verse  24.  And  cad  him  into  a  pit 
empty — no  water  in  it.  This  was  of  Reu¬ 
ben’s  ordering.  He  seems  to  have  had 
less  cruelty  lurking  in  his  heart. 

Verse  25.  And  they  sat  down  to  eat 
bread.  They  were  feasting,  while  Jo¬ 
seph  lay  starving,  as  the  ten  brothers  be¬ 
lieved.  What  a  touch  of  their  brutish 
and  diabolical  'souls  !  A  company  of 
Ishmaelite3  came  from  Gilead.  This  was 
a  caravan  of  several  tribes,  who  carried 
spices,  balm  and  myrrh  from  the  Arabian 
region,  down  to  Egypt ,  the  land  of  the 
wealthy,  (Jer.  viii.  22.) 

Verses  26-7.  And  Judah  said ,  etc. 
His  brother  Judah  now  intercedes,  as 
Reuben  had  done  before.  He  proposes 
a  planless  cruel  than  the  one  they  had  con¬ 
cocted,  and,  because  it  appealed  to  their 
covetousness,  they  adopted  it. 

Verse  28.  For  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 
The  sum  amounted  to  between  twenty 
and  thirty  dollars.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  on  record  of  a  man  being  sold  as 
a  slave,  though  the  practice  certainly 
existed.  Midiunites  and  Ishmaelites  con¬ 
stituted  the  principal  parties  of  the  car¬ 
avan.  And  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt.  Thus,  for  two  pieces  each,  the 
ten  brothers  sold  Joseph  into  the  .land 
of  bondage — Reuben  not  being  present 
at  the  sale. 

V erses  29-30.  A  nd  Reuben  returned 
unto  the  pit.  He  had  probably  been 
away,  attending  to  some  part  of  the  flock 
apart.  As  he  was  likely,  the  eldest,  he 
felt  that  he  was  the  responsible  party  to 
the  father — hence  his  marked  grief.  He 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Doubtless  all 
was  told  him  then ;  but  it  was  done. 
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Verses  31-2.  And  they  took  Joseph's 
coat — killed  a  kid — dipped  the  coal  in 
the  blood.  The  ten  brothers  pre¬ 
tended  to  Jacob,  that  Joseph  had  been 
killed  by  some  wild  animal,  taking  to 
him  the  tunic  stained  with  the  kid’s 
blood.  Reuben  simply  fort  bore  to  tell 
the  truth.  From  the  tattered  state  of 
the  coat,  it  was  easy  to  make  a  probable 
story.  What  deliberate  lying!  What 
deliberate  cruelty!  Thus  to  torture  the 
feelings  of  their  father!  But  such  cruel, 
heartless  brothers,  could  be  cruel,  heurt- 
less  sons  too. 

Verses  33-34.  And  he  kneiv  it. 
Jacob  indeed  knew  the  gaudy  tunic  of 
his  favorite  son.  All  had  been  so  devil¬ 
ishly  planned  as  to  impose  effectually 
upon  the  father.  How  could  he  think 
otherwise  ?  Here  was  the  lacerated  coat, 
all  besmeared  with  blood  !  They  sug¬ 
gested,  as  it  were,  the  thought — Joseph 
is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces!  It  is 
quite  possible  to  lie,  without  saying  a 
word,  you  see.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes. 
This  was  the  ancient  method  by  which 
to  express  sorrow.  The  modern  style  is, 
to  purchase  expensive  mourning  suits. 
The  male  members  of  the  household  did 
the  mourning  then  ;  now,  the  females 
show  out  the  grief  of  the  family.  Sack¬ 
cloth  was  the  emblem  once.  Now  it  is 
Henrietta  cloth,  and  what  not?  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  ancient  and  modern 
modes  agree — to  the  trail  i)i  the  dust. 
It  was  very  natural  for  Jacob,  to  rend 
his  garments,  even  as  his  heart  had  been 
rent,  and  as  he  believed  his  son’s  body 
to  have  been  torn,  like  the  tunic  itself. 

Verse  35.  And  all  his  sons  and  all 
his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him. 
There  was  but  one  daughter — Dinah. 
But  the  sons’  wives  may  be  included. 
The  entire  group  entered  into  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  What  hypocrisy !  They  kne>v 
Joseph  to  be  alive,  yet  they  mourn  with 
Jacob,  and  offer  consolation  over  a  death 
that  had  not  occurred.  But  he  that  sur¬ 
renders  to  the  power  of  evil,  is  led  as  a 
slave  whither  he  would  not.  Their  com¬ 
fort  had  no  unction,  though.  Jacob 
refused  to  be  comforted. 

Verse  36.  And  the  Midianites  sold 
him  into  Egypt.  Here  the  favorite  sen 
became  a  slave — the  great  member  of 
the  father’s  household  was  a  bound-man. 
Potipliar  is  an  Egyptian  name,  and 
means  “belonging  to  the  sun.”  He 
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was  an  officer  of  king  Pharaoh’s  court, 
and  a  military  character.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  wealthy  man,  (chap 
xxxix.  4-6). 

Practical  Remarks. — We  continue 
the  parallel  between  Joseph  and  Jesus, 
commenced  in  the  last  les3on.  Joseph, 
the  beloved  son  of  the  father,  is  sent  to 
his  brethren,  as  an  innocent  messenger 
of  peace  and  good-will.  He  is  wickedly 
sold  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  How 
plainly  Jesus  is  prefigured  in  the  trans¬ 
action — even  to  the  letter.  The  price 
for  which  both  were  sold  seems  the  same, 
(Matth.  xxvii.  3-9.)  The  bargain  was 
made,  in  the  one  case,  by  Judah,  which 
in  Greek  is  Judas — the  very  namesake 
of  the  disciple  and  brother,  who  sold 
our  Lord.  Egypt  undoubtedly  is  a 
figure  of  this  world,  the  region  of  bond¬ 
age  and  idolatry,  in  which  Christ  so¬ 
journed.  This  we  may  safely  believe, 
on  the  ground  of  St.  John’s  saying — 
“  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  cruci¬ 
fied.”  (Rev.  xi.  8.)  In  this  view,  the 
introduction  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
carries  much  meaning  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us — “  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
ivhich  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt ,  out  of  the  house  of  bon¬ 
dage.” 

Dr.  SchafiT,  in  his  “Through  Bible 
Lands,”  says : — “  There  the  patriarchal 
family  found  a  hospitablehome,  and  grew 
into  a  nation  ;  there  Joseph  rose  from 
slavery  into  which  he  was  sold  by  his 
jealous  brothers,  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  kingdom,  and  preserved  the  purity 
of  his  faith  and  character  amid  lurround- 
ing  idolatry  and  corruption  ;  there  Moses 
was  born  and  educated  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  there  he  wrought  his 
miracles  and  became  the  leader  of  his 
people  from  bondage  to  freedom.  *  * 

The  land  of  Egypt  is  imbedded  in  the 
decalogue  as  the  house  of  bondage  out 
of  which  the  Lord  God  brought  His 
people.  Egypt  gave  shelter  to  the  in¬ 
fant  Jesus  and  His  parents  against  the 
wrath  of  Herod.  *  *  *  In  a  double 
sense  it  is  true  what  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  the  prophet,  “Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  Son.”  Yes,  in  a 
“  double  ”  sense  indeed,  Israel  and  Jesus 
having  been  called  out  of  Egypt.  But, 
why  not  in  a  three-fold  sense,  as  well  ? 
If  Egypt  is  verily  the  region  of  the 


world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  which 
our  Lord  was  crucified,  according  to  St. 
John — is  not  every  Christian  God’s  son, 
whom  He  called  by  the  eternal  Joseph 
“  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,”  into  the 
Canaan  of  liberty  and  light?  If  not, 
why  was  this  introduction  to  the  deca¬ 
logue  written  in  stone,  for  all  ages  to 
memorize  ? 


Children’s  Tombs. 


Westminster  Abbey  is  full  of  the  re¬ 
membrances  of  great  men  and  famous 
women.  But  it  is  also  full  of  the  re¬ 
membrances  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
whose  deaths  shot  a  pang  through  the 
hearts  of  those  who  loved  them,  and 
who  wished  that  they  never  should  be 
forgotten.  Almost  the  earliest  royal 
monument  in  this  abbey  is  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of  five 
years  old,  the  Princess  Catherine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Henry  III.,, who  loved  her 
dearly.  She  was  not  forgotten,  and  her 
two  little  brothers,  and  perhaps  four  lit¬ 
tle  nephews,  were  buried  close  to  her,  as 
if  to  keep  her  company.  And  so  there 
are  two  small  tombs  in  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel  of  the  two  infant  daughters  of 
King  James  I.  Over  one  of  them  are 
some  touching  lines  written  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  lady,  which  all  mothers  should 
read.  And.  to  the  tombs  of  these  two 
little  girls  were  brought  in  after  days 
by  their  nephew,  Charles  II.,  the  bones 
of  the  two  young  murdered  Princes, 
which  in  his  time  were  discovered  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  Tower. 
And  there  is  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael 
another  tomb  of  a  little  child  that  died 
from  a  mistake  of  its  nurse ;  and  we 
know  from  her  will  that  she  never 
ceased  to  lament  the  little  darling,  and 
begged,  if  possible,  very  urgently,  to  be 
buried  beside  it.  And  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  cloisters  which  contains 
only  these  words  :  “  Jane  Lister — dear 

child,”  with  the  dates  of  the  child’s  age 
and  the  record  of  her  brother’s  death.  * 
It  is  an  inscription  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  every  one.  It  was  in  the  year 
1682,  just  a  month  before  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  Revolution,  but  the  parents  thought 
only  of  “  Jane  Lister,”  their  “  dear 
child.” — Good  Words . 
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DECEMBER  14.  BESSOX  B. 


1879. 


Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  Genesis  xli.  37-44. 

THE  SUBJECT. — JOSEPH’S  ADVANCEMENT. 


37.  f  And  the  thing  was  gx>  l  in  the  eyes 
of  Pnaraoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  ser¬ 
vants. 

38.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants,  Can 
we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  t 

39.  And  Pnaraoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Foras¬ 
much  as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there 
is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art : 

40.  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  ac¬ 
cording  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be 
ruled :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater 
than  thou. 


4t.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  I 
have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

42.  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph  s  hand,  aud  ar¬ 
rayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  aud  put  a 
gold  chain  about  his  neck  ; 

43.  And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before 
him,  Bow  the  knee:  and  he  made  him  ruler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

44.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am 
Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up 
his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  is  Joseph  now  ?  Chap,  xxxix.  1.  Had 
God  forsaken  him  ?  ver.  2.  What  did  Potiphar 
notice  ?  ver.  3.  How  did  he  honor  Joseph,  on 
this  account?  verses  4-6.  What  misfortune 
befell  Joseph,  then  ?  Potiphar’s  wife  falsely 
accused  him,  and  he  was  cast  into  a  prison. 
How  was  Joseph  honored,  even  as  a  prisoner  ? 
verses  20-23.  What  other  characters  were  af¬ 
terwards  imprisoned  with  him?  Pharaoh’s 
chief  baker  and  butler — Chap.  xl.  1-4.  What 
skill  did  Joseph  show  in  prison?  He  inter¬ 
preted  the  dreams  of  his  fellow -prisoners — vers. 
5-23.  Who  dreamed  besides  them  ?  Pharaoh. 
Chap.  xli.  1-8.  Who  informed  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph’s  knowledge  of  dreams?  The  now 
liberated  butler — verses  9-13.  Did  Pharaoh 
send  for  Joseph?  verses  14-15.  Could  he  ex¬ 
plain  Pharaoh’s  visions  ?  verses  25-32.  What 
did  Joseph  advise  Pharaoh  ?  verses  33-36. 

Verse  37.  How  did  Joseph’s  counsel  strike 
the  mind  of  Pharaoh  ? 

£8.  What  difficulty  did  Pharaoh  see  ?  What 
kind  of  a  man  did  he  say  was  needed  ?  Was 
Pharaoh  not  an  idolater?  He  still  knew  of 
the  true  God.  Are  such  men  inquired  after  to¬ 
day,  during  a  national  crisis?  Alas!  No.  To 
whom  did  Pharaoh  attribute  Joseph’s  know¬ 
ledge  ? 

39.  To  whom  did  Pharaoh  attribute  Joseph’s 
skill  ? 

40.  How  did  Pharaoh  now  honor  Joseph  ? 
How  near  the  throne  did  he  exalt  him?  What 
would  we  call  such  a  character?  A  Prime 
Minister. 

41-44.  Over  what  country  was  Joseph  now 


ruler  under  Pharaoh?  What  did  he  put  on 
Joseph’s  finger  ?  His  signet  ring,  or  seal.  What 
garments  did  he  put  on  him  ?  What  did  he 
put  about  Joseph’s  neck  ?  What  did  all  this 
mean?  It  was  Joseph’s  installation.  In  what 
c image  did  Joseph  ride?  What  were  the 
messengers  to  cry  out,  during  public  turnouts  ? 
What  does  the  title  Pharaoh  mean?  King. 
To  what  extent  was  Joseph  now  empowered  ? 
So  far,  as  to  make  every  one  dependent  on  his 
good-will.  Do  you  discern  any  resemblances 
between  Joseph  and  Jesu«,  in  this  narrative  ? 
Both  were  greatly  humiliated,  and  highly  ex¬ 
alted.  What  other  similarities  can  you  point 
out?  Joseph  was  confined  between  two  crimi¬ 
nals,  whilst  Jesus  hung  between  two  thieves  on 
the  cross.  (Compare  Chap.  xl.  1-4,  with  Luke 
xxiii.  32-33).  Any  other  correspondences  ? 
Joseph  foretold  the  deliverance  of  one  fellow- 
prisoner,  and  the  death  of  the  other ;  whilst 
Jesus  promised  a  speedy  paradise  to  one  thief, 
the  other  perishing  in  his  sins.  (See  Chap.  xl.  13 
and  19:  Luke  xxiii.  39-43).  Is  there  still  an¬ 
other  likeness  to  be  discerned?  Joseph  be¬ 
sought  the  lortunate  butler  to  remember  him, 
after  he  should  become  free,  whilst  the  penitent 
thief  prayed  Jesus  to  remember  him  in  II  s 
kingdom.  (Compare  Chap.  xl.  14-15,  aud  Lu.*e 
xxiii.  42). 

What  does  Joseph’s  new  name—  Zapiinath- 
Paaneah,  in  verse  45  mean?  The  Saviour  of 
the  World.  How  does  this  compare  with  St. 
Paul’s  account  of  Jesus  ?  (Phil.  ii.  5-1  lb 

Are  Joseph  and  Jesus  models  for  all  Chris¬ 
tians  ?  Yes.  (Luke  xviii.  14). 


CATECHISM. 

L.  Lord's  Day . 

125.  Which  is  the  fourth  petition  ?  j  good,  and  that  neither  our  care  nor  industry, 

“  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  nor  even  Thy  gifts,  can  profit  us  without  Tny 
that  is,  be  pleased  to  provide  us  with  all  things  blessing,  and  therefore  that  we  may  withdraw 
necessary  for  the  body,  that  we  may  thereby  our  trust  from  all  creatures,  and  place  it  alone 
acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  only  fountain  of  all  in  Thee. 
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Notes. — Down  in  Egypt  another 
part  of  Joseph’s  history  begins.  As  a 
good  child,  trusty  lad,  and  true  son  and 
brother,  he  withstood  the  evil  example 
and  influence  of  his  brethren.  Now  he 
is  under  a  strange  master,  in  an  idolatrous 
country,  and  in  the  hard  state  of  slavery, 
where  his  virtue  is  to  be  very  severely 
tried.  But,  as  occasions  do  neither  make 
nor  unmake  a  man — they  only  show 
what  he  is — we  know  already  that  he 
will  abide  his  trials.  A  true  man  is  such 
everywhere,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Joseph  prospered  in  the  house  of  Poti- 
phar.  His  Egyptian  master  was  pleased 
with  him  and  his  faithful  service;  and 
seeing  that  his  God  blessed  him,  he  en- 
trusted  all  that  he  had  into  Joseph’s 
bands.  Then  a  dark  day  came  upon 
him.  The  wicked  wife  of  Potiphar  ac¬ 
cused  him,  falsely,  for  which  he  was  cast 
into  prison  for  two  long  years,  at  least. 
Htill  it  is  better  to  go  to  jail  innocent, 
than  guilty.  A  good  man  outside  of  a 
prison  is  a  good  man,  inside  too.  Jo¬ 
seph  soon  proved  himself  trust-worthy 
there  likewise,  and  the  jailor  placed  the  ! 
prison  under  his  control.  By  and  by 
Pharaoh  cast  his  chief  butler  and  baker 
into  confinement  with  Joseph.  Each 
dreamed  a  prophetic  dream,  which  Jo¬ 
seph  interpreted.  Pharaoh  also  dreamed 
two  dreams.  An  officer  informed  Pharaoh 
of  the  young  Hebrew  prisoner’s  skill  in 
explaining  them.  Joseph  was  called 
and  interpreted  Pharaoh’s  visions.  On 
this  account  he  was  liberated,  and  placed 
in  a  position  of  high  honor,  when  thirty 
years  old. 

Verse  37.  And  the  thing  was  good 
in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh.  Joseph  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  king  to  choose  a  wise  statesman 
and  set  him  over  the  country,  who  might 
provide,  during  the  years  of  plenty,  for 
the  years  of  famine  which  were  to  come 
(verses  33-6).  The  king  saw  that  this 
was  good  statesmanship. 

Verse  38.  Can  we  find  such  a  one 
as  this — a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
isf  It  was  a  question  with  Pharaoh, 
whether  so  far-seeing  a  statesman  could 
be  had.  “  Where  and  who  is  the  man 
for  the  times  ?  ” — he  asked.  It  was 
Pharaoh’s  opinion,  too,  that  no  such  wis¬ 
dom  dwelt  in  any  one  unless  he  were 
inspired  of  Heaven.  Although  the 
Egyptians  were  idolaters,  they  knew 
something  of  the  true  God,  and  were  far 


from  being  infidels.  In  the  government 
of  private  and  public  affairs,  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  intervention  of  God, 
more  so,  than  many  Christian  nations  do 
to-day.  Such  language  as  the  king  of 
Egypt  used  on  this  occasion,  is,  alas ! 
seldom  used  by  our  presidents  or  gover¬ 
nors.  Would  that  our  capitals  had  some 
of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ! 

Verse  39.  For  as  much  as  God  hath 
showed  thee  all  this.  Pharaoh  felt  that 
Joseph  had  been  inspired  of  God;  and 
that  such  discretion  and  wisdom  had  not 
come  from  party-caucuses,  or  from  the 
arts  of  the  magicians. 

Verse  40.  Thou  shalt  he  over  my 
house.  He  elevated  Joseph  to  the  place 
of  chief  steward  over  his  household. 
According  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  peo¬ 
ple  be  ruled.  He  also  made  Joseph  his 
prime  minister — as  we  would  call  such 
an  officer.  Only  in  the  throne  will  T  he 
greater  than  thou.  Joseph  stood  next  to 
the  king  himself.  What  a  step  this  was 
— from  a  prison-cell  to  a  seat  nearest  the 
king ! 

Verses  41-4.  See ,  I  have  set  thee  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Pharaoh  now  form¬ 
ally  installs  him  in  his  new  office.  He 
took  off  his  ring.  This  was  called  the 
ki?ig’s  signet ,  and  contained  a  seal,  by 
which  all  royal  instruments  or  papers 
were  impressed.  And  put  it  upon  Jo¬ 
seph's  hand.  He  was  now  the  lord-keeper 
of  the  king’s  seal.  And  arrayed  him  in 
vestures  of  fine  linen.  His  prison  suit 
was  now  exchanged  for  royal  garments. 
And  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 
This  was  an  emblem  of  the  great  author¬ 
ity  which  had  now  been  entrusted  to  him. 
And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot.  Joseph’s  carriage  was  next  to  the 
king’s  on  all  public  turn-outs.  Bow  the 
knee  !  It  was  the  custom  to  send  mess¬ 
engers  ahead  during  public  ceremonies, 
to  notify  the  masses  of  the  approach 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  that 
they  might  thus  acknowledge  their 
rulers.  I  am  Pharaoh.  This  means, 
“  I  am  king,” — Pharaoh  being  the 
common  title  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  And  without  thee  shall  no  man 
lift  up  his  hand  or  foot.  No  one  could 
approach  the  king,  except  through  Jo¬ 
seph  ;  nor  could  any  royal  approval  be 
obtained  to  any  measure,  unless  Joseph 
recommended  it  beforehand.  *  Thus  was 
Joseph  exalted.- 
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Practical  Remarks. — The  corres¬ 
pondences  between  Joseph  and  Jesus  still 
confront  us.  Joseph,  in  prison,  between 
two  criminals,  (chap.  xl.  1-4);  Jesus, 
on  the  cross,  between  two  thieves,  (Luke 
xxiii.  32-33) — these  several  incidents 
pair  well  with  each  other.  Joseph  fore¬ 
tells  the  deliverance  of  one  of  his  prison 
companions,  and  the  death  of  the  other, 
(chap.  xl.  13, 19)  ,*  Jesus  promises  a 
speedy  paradise  to  the  penitent  malefac¬ 
tor,  whilst  the  other  perishes  in  his  sius, 
(Luke  xxiii.  39-43) — another  pair  of 
likenesses.  J oseph  requests  the  fortunate 
butler  to  “think  on”  him,  (chap.  xl. 
14-15) ;  the  believing  cross-companion 
beseeches  Jesus  to  remember  him  in  His 
kingdom — two  facts,  which  compare  also 
from  their  very  contrast.  But  the  chief 
parallel  between  these  grand  characters 
comes  to  view,  most  prominently,  in 
their  mutual  humiliation  and  exaltation. 
Pharaoh  conferred  a  strange  name  on 
Joseph — Zaphnath-Paaneah.  St.  Je¬ 
rome  says :  this  name  signifies — “  The  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world.”  Aside  of  this  fact  let 
us  place  St.  Paul's  words,  (Phil.il  5-11). 

The  Christian  mind  will,  furthermore, 
recognize  the  way  to  the  throne ,  over  the 
way  of  the  cross,  as  the  way  over  which 
all  God’s  children  must  pass — both  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Jesus  having  gone  before  (Luke 
xviii.  14). 


A  Summer  Shower. —  tVhat  a  spur 
and  impulse  the  summer  shower  is  1  j 
How  its  coming  quickens  and  hurries  ( 
up  the  slow,  jogging  country  life  !  The  ( 
traveler  along  the  dusty  road  arouses 
from  his  reverie  at  the  warning  rumble 
behind  the  hills ;  the  children  hasten 
from  the  field  or  from  the  school ;  the 
farmer  steps  lively  and  thinks  fast.  In 
the  hay-field,  at  the  first  signal-gun  of 
the  elements,  what  a  commotion !  How 
the  horse-rake  rattles,  how  the  pitch-  j 
forks  fly,  how  the  white  sleeves  play 
and  twinkle  in  the  sun  or  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  coming  storm  ! 
One  man  does  the  work  of  two  or  three. 1 
It  is  a  race  with  the  elements,  and  the 
hay-makers  do  not  like  to  be  beaten. 
The  rain  that  is  life  to  the  grass  when 
growing  is  poison  to  it  after  it  becomes 
cured  hay,  and  it  must  be  got  under 
shelter,  or  put  into  snug  cocks,  if  possi- 1 
ble,  before  the  storm  overtakes  it. 


A  Refusal  to  Fight. 

John  Farrago,  a  Pennsylvania  militia 
captain,  once  declined  to  fight  a  duel  in 
these  words : 

Sir — I  have  two  objections  to  this 
duel  business.  The  one  is  lest  I  should 
hurt  you ;  the  other  is  lest  you  should 
hurt  me.  I  do  not  see  what  good  it 
would  do  me  to  shoot  you.  I  could 
make  no  use  of  you  when  dead  for  culi¬ 
nary  purposes,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  a 
turkey.  I  could  not  eat  you.  Why, 
then,  needlessly  shoot  you  down  ?  A 
buffalo  would  make  better  meat  than 
you.  For,  though  your  head  may  be 
delicate  and  tender,  it  wants  that  firm¬ 
ness  and  consistency  that  takes  and  re¬ 
tains  salt.  It  might  make  a  good  bar¬ 
becue,  it  is  true,  being  of  the  nature  of 
a  raccoon  or  opossum  ;  but  I  do  not  like 
barbecued  meat. 

Besides,  it  would  seem  a  strange 
thing  for  me  to  shoot  at  anything  that 
would  stand  still  to  be  shot  at,  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  shoot  at  things  flying  or 
running  or  jumping.  Were  you  on  a 
tree,  now,  like  a  squirrel,  trying  to 
hide  yourself  in  the  branches,  and  I 
could  spy  you  through  intervening 
boughs  and  leaves,  I  think  I  should  en¬ 
joy  taking  a  shot  at  you.  But  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  skill  or  judgment  either  in 
discovering  you  or  bringing  you  down. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  like  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  anything  harmful.  I’m  afraid 
you  might  hit  me.  I  shall  consequently 
stay  at  a  distance.  If  you  want  to  try 
your  pistols,  take  some  object,  such  as  a 
tree  or  door,  about  my  dimensions.  If 
you  hit  that  send  me  word,  and  I  will 
publicly  acknowledge  that  if  I  had 
been  in  the  same  place  you  might  have 
hit  me.  Yours  truly, 

John  Farrago. 


What  a  lovely  bridge  between  old 
age  and  childhood  and  religion!  how 
intuitively  the  child  begins  with  prayer 
and  worship  on  entering  life,  and  how 
intuitively  on  quitting  life  the  old  man 
turns  back  to  prayer  and  worship,  put¬ 
ting  himself  side  by  side  with  the  in¬ 
fant.  If  there  were  no  efficacy  in  prayer, 
do  you  think  that  nature  herself  would 
have  made  it  amongst  the  most  common 
and  facile  of  all  her  dictates? — Bulwer. 
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Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent.  Genesis  xlii.  1-8. 

THE  SUBJECT. — JACOB’S  BRETHREN  SEEKING  FOOD. 


1.  Now  when  Jacob  saw  tbat  there  w  as  cor  a 
in  Egypt,  Jacob  said  unto  bis  sons,  Why  do  ye 
look  one  upon  another  ? 

2.  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  corn  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither, 
and  buy  for  us  from  thence ;  that  we  may  live, 
and  not  die. 

3.  f  And  Joseph’s  ten  brethren  went  down  to 
buy  corn  in  Egypt. 

4.  But  Benjamin,  Joseph’s  brother,  Jacob 
sent  not  with  his  brethren  ;  for  he  said,  Lest 
peradventure  mischief  befall  him. 

5.  And  tho  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  corn 


among  them  that  came  :  for  the  famine  was  in 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

6.  And  Joseph  v?as  the  governor  over  the 
land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land :  and  Joseph’s  brethren  came,  and 
bowed  down  themselves  before  him  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth. 

7.  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he 
knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto 
them,  and  spake  roughly  unto  them ;  and  he 
said  unto  them,  Whence  come  ye  ?  And  they 
said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food. 

8.  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they 
knew  not  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  three  famines  do  we  read  in  the 
Bible,  thus  far?  Chap.  xii.  10;  xxvi.  1,  Ac.; 
verses  56-57.  Of  what  do  you  suppose  these 
famines,  occurring  in  the  histories  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  be  typical?  Of  the 
spiritual  want  that  afflicts  mankind  and  the 
soul  of  man. 

Verse  1.  What  did  Jacob  know  of  Egypt? 
"What  is  meant  by  corn  t  Grains — wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  millet,  rye,  spelt,  &c.  How  did  he  know 
that  Egypt  abounded  in  food  at  this  time  ? 
From  common  report.  How  came  Egypt  to 
have  a  plentiful  store?  Through  Joseph’s 
rudent  counsel,  Chap.  xli.  25-37.  What  did 
e  say  to  his  sons?  What  does  this  imply  ? 
That  they  were  disheartened  and  do-less.  What 
two  things  are  necessary  to  obtaining  our  daily 
bread?  To  praf  and  labor. 

2.  Whither  did  Jacob  urge  his  sons  to  go  ? 

3.  How  many  of  them  went?  Which  son 
remained  at  home?  Was  it  natural  for  the 
father  to  retain  one  with  himself? 

4.  What  reason  is  here  urged  for  Benjamin’s 
renaming  at  home?  How  far  was  it  to  Egypt  ? 
Three  or  four  days’ journey.  How  old  was  Ben- 
j  main  now  ?  About  twenty-four  years.  Was 
there  some  reason,  then,  for  Jacob’s  fears? 
Benjamin  was  young,  and  the  journey  long. 

5.  Did  any  other  people  seek  bread  in  Egypt 
besides  Israel? 

6.  To  what  office  had  Joseph  attained  ?  Do 
you  remember  how  ?  Had  all  applications  for 
help  to  be  made  through  Joseph  ?  He  was  the 
mediator.  How  did  his  brothers  approach 
Joseph?  Had  he  foretold  this  ?  Chap,  xxxvii. 
9-10.  Was  this  the  usual  way  by  which  peo¬ 
ple  approached  their  rulers  ?  Yes. 


7.  Did  Joseph  readily  recognize  his  brothers  ? 
How  could  he  know  them  at  once,  after  not 
seeing  them  for  20  years?  They  were  full- 
grown  men  when  thev  sold  Joseph,  and  had 
not  changed  much.  Did  Joseph  make  himself 
known  at  once  ?  Why  not  ?  To  bring  them 
gradually  to  a  knowledge  and  sorrow  of  their 
sin.  Had  they  formerly  sp  ffien  so  to  him  ? 
Chap,  xxxvii.  4.  What  question  did  he  ask 
them  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  Joseph  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  against  foreigners,  at  this  time  especially  ? 
It  was,  lest  they  might  rob  the  country.  Did 
they  speak  the  tru  h  as  to  their  native  country 
and  mission  ?  Had  they,  likely,  strange 
thoughts,  when  they  found  themselves  beggars 
in  a  country  into  which  they  had  sold  their 
brother  ? 

8.  Did  they  know  Joseph?  Why  not?  He 
had  been  but  a  lad,  a  slave-boy  ;  and  Israelite  ; 
now  he  had  become  a  man  (38  years  old);  a 
king  ;  and  an  Egyptian. 

Why  had  Joseph  never  paid  a  visit  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country  and  kindred  during  the  20  years, 
do  you  suppose?  Perhaps,  as  Joseph  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  Providence  so  ordered  it,  as  to 
make  his  life  correspond  in  this  respect,  with 
Christ’s,  who  remained  away  from  his  Father’s 
House  some  30  years. 

What  analogies  can  you  point  out  between 
Joseph  and  Jesus?  Both  were  raised  out  of  the 
pit;  ascended  the  throne;  became  mediators; 
and  channels  of  a  bread  supplv.  What  is  Egypt 
for  us  ?  This  sinful  world.  Who  is  our  Bread 
of  Life  ?  John  vi.  48.  Before  whom  must  the  New 
Israel  bow?  Phil.  ii.  6-11;  Is.  lx.  14;  Rev. 
iii.  9. 


CATECHISM. 


LI.  Lord1 8  Day. 


126.  Which  is  the  fifth  petition? 

“  A.nd  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for¬ 
give  OUR  debtors  that  is,  be  pleased  for 
the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood  not  to  impute  to  us, 
-mer  sinners,  our  transgressions,  nor  that  de-  j 


pravity  which  alwavs  cleaves  to  us  ;  and  as  we 
feel  this  evidence  of  Thy  grace  in  us,  that  it  is 
our  firm  resolution  from  the  heart  to  forgive 
our  neighbour. 
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Notes. — Famines  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Canaan,  and  elsewhere — 
even  as  in  our  age.  The  first  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  was  that  which  fell  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  day  (Gen.  xii.  10).  We  read  of 
a  second  famine  in  Isaac’s  time  (Gen. 
xxvi.  1,  &c.).  Then  we  are  told  of  the 
great  famine,  “  which  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth”  (verses  56-7)  in 
Jacob’s  day,  1700  years  before  Christ. 
The  fact  that  the  three  Patriarchs  ex¬ 
perienced  each  a  season  of  scarcity,  and 
being,  at  the  same  time,  representative 
characters  of  God’s  people,  must  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  spiritual  want, 
afflicting  mankind  at  large.  But  there 
is  provision  made  in  spiritual  Egypt 
even — as  it  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be. 

Verse  1.  And  when  Jacob  saw  that 
there  was  torn  in  Egypt.  The  most 
common  kinds  were  wffleat,  barley,  spelt, 
millet  and  rye.  It  is  best  to  understand 
grain  hero.  Whilst  this  product  was 
wanting,  other  growths  still  yielded — 
balm,  honey,  spices,  myrrh,  nuts,  almonds 
(xliii.  2).  The  plentiful  store  in 
Egypt,  amid  the  general  scircity,  was 
owing  to  Joseph’s  prudent  council 
(xli.  25-37).  From  common  report 
Jacob  had  learned  of  the  gathered 
quantities  in  this  country.  Providence 
usually  orders  it  so,  that  one  region 
abounds  when  another  wants.  Why  do 
ye  look  one  upon  another  f  They  were 
perplexed,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons  for 
being  despairing,  despondent  and  do-less, 
in  such  a  time,  as  this  was. 

V erse  2.  Get  you  down  thither.  He 
urges  them  to  go  to  Egypt  on  a  bread- 
mission.  We  must  not  only  pray  for 
our  daily  bread,  but  work  for  it,  no  less. 
“  Pray  and  labor”  is  a  rule  which 
never  fails  to  bring  bread. 

Verse  3.  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren 
went.  Jacob  would  not  suffer  Benjamin, 
the  youngest,  to  accompany  his  other 
sons.  He  was  perhaps  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  just  then  ;  besides  the  father  felt 
like  having  at  least  one  with  himself. 

Verse  4.  Lest  per  adventure  mischief 
befall  him.  Benjamin  was  now  the  favor¬ 
ite  child.  As  it  was  a  journey  of  three 
or  four  days,  he  feared  the  fatigue  might 
be  too  much  for  him,  young  and  tender 
as  he  wras.  Sickness  or  death  might 
overtake  him. 

Verse  5.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came 


to  buy ,  among  those  that  came.  Egypt 
served  as  a  great  store-house  for  the 
afflicted  regions  lying  around. 

Verse  6.  And  Joseph  was  t\e  Gover¬ 
nor.  We  have  already  learned,  in  what 
way  he  became  what  he  then  was.  And 
he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the 
land.  He  was  the  mediator  between 
the  king  and  the  people.  Foreigners 
and  natives  approached  alone  through 
Joseph’s  intermission.  And  Joseph's 
brethren — bowed  down  themselves  before 
him.  This  was  the  usual  conduct  in  com¬ 
ing  before  a  ruler.  Joseph  had  so  dream¬ 
ed  (xxxvii.  9-10),  though  his  brothers 
spurned  the  thought  of  it.  His  father 
even  understood  it  not.  And  they  bow 
like  the  empty  sheaves  before  Joseph. 
Compare  Is.  60:  14;  Rev.  3:  9. 

Verse  7.  And  Joseph  knew  them. 
They  had  changed  but  little,  having  all 
been  full-grown  and  man-aged,  when 
they  sold  Joseph,  twenty  years  before. 
Their  dress  and  habits  had  not  altered 
to  any  extent.  But  made  himself  strange 
unto  them.  He  merely  refused  to  make 
himself  known  to  them,  which  was  no 
dishonesty.  It  would  not  have  been 
well  for  Joseph  to  discover  himself,  and 
receive  his  brothers  into  favor  at  once. 
It  was  necessary  f  >r  them  to  come,  by  a 
severe  course  of  discipline,  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  and  repentance  of  their  great  crime. 
And  spake  roughly  unto  them.  It  was 
just  what  they  deserved  and  needed. 
They  were  brutal  fellows,  and  the  won¬ 
der  is,  that  they  were  not  enslaved  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Still,  Joseph’s  heart  burn¬ 
ed  within  himself,  all  the  while.  It  was 
by  a  divine  impulse  that  he  refrained 
from  uncovering  himself,  and  that  he 
assumed  a  harshness  of  conduct.  He 
did  as  the  good  master  and  father  does, 
when  administering  punishment — chas¬ 
tises  in  sorrow  and  grief.  Whence  came 
yef  A  certain  vigilance  was  necessary, 
on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  against  foreigners,  lest  they  should 
crowd  into  Egypt  for  bad  purposes.  lie 
must  not  be  partial  towards  his  brethren 
even,  for  Pharaoh’s  sake.  He  must  keep 
his  official  record  clean  by  respecting 
no  one  above  another.  He  assumes  a 
cautious  and  offensive  attitude  towards 
them,  even  as  towards  all,  and  conse¬ 
quently  questions  them,  whether  they 
are  not  spies  (ver.  9),  who  intended  to 
survey  the  land,  to  rob,  perhaps.  He 
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obliges  them  to  reveal  their  country  and 
mission — From  the  land  of  Canaan.  Per¬ 
haps  at  this  very  moment  they  recurred 
in  their  minds  to  their  former  evil.  It 
must  have  struck  them  as  a  strange  coin¬ 
cidence,  to  find  themselves  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  into  which  they  had  sold  a  brother. 
And  to  buy  bread  from  a  people  who 
had  bought  Joseph.  But,  who  can  re¬ 
alize  their  remorse,  when  they  afterwards 
learned,  that  they  were  obliged  to  buy 
from  the  very  brother  they  had  sold? 

Verse  8.  But  they  knew  not  him. 
Joseph  was  now  perhaps  in  his  38th  year. 
He  had  become  full-grown  and  of  mature 
age.  R°siding  in  Egypt  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  a  ruler  for  about  seven 
years,  he  must  have  changed  greatly. 
The  lad  had  become  a  man  ;  the  Israel¬ 
ite,  an  Egyptian  in  dres3,  speech  and 
habits  ;  the  slave-boy  a  great  ruler — no 
wonder  that  they  did  not  know  him  any 
longer  !  We  were  asked  the  question — 
“  Why  did  Joseph  remain  away  from  his 
country  and  kindred  for  twenty  long 
years?”  It  is  a  question  worthy  to  be 
entertained.  Riding  in  his  chariot,  as 
we  are  told,  “  through  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  (xli.  45-46),  and  Canaan  being 
but  a  border-country,  lying  but  three  or 
four  days  journey  away  from  the  capital 
— why  did  he  not  make  an  excursion 
home — inform  his  duped  father  of  his 
happy  lot — and  avenge  himself  on  his 
heartless  brothers  ?  The  only  answer 
we  can  give  is : — Joseph  having  been  a 
type  of  Jesus,  his  life  was  presided  over 
and  ordered  by  God,  so  that  in  this  fea¬ 
ture,  too,  it  might  portray  a  portion  of 
Christ’s  history,  who  remained  away 
from  His  Father’s  House  for  thirty 
years. 

Practical  Remarks — Let  us  still 
further  compare  Joseph  and  Jesus.  Jo¬ 
seph  came  out  of  the  pit;  ascended  the 
throne;  stands  as  a  mediator;  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  Israel.  Is^he  not  as 
Jesus?  Provision  was  made  for  Israel 
even  in  Egypt.  Even  so  it  is,  to  this 
day  (Rev.  xi.  8).  Israel  bows  the  knee 
before  Joseph  in  Egypt.  Compare  Phil, 
ii.  (6-11.)  Let  us  rejoice,  a  Greater 
than  Joseph  is  here.  I  am  that  bread 
of  Life.” — John  vi.  48. 


Never  fear  man  if  God  is  on  your 
side. 


Almost  Sundown. 


I  am  looking  over  my  labors 
By  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  ; 

For  I  see  by  the  lengthening  shadows 
That  my  day  is  nearly  dene. 

My  work  for  the  blessed  Master 
Is  drawing  towards  its  close  ; 

Far  less  have  I  done  in  the  vineyard 
Than  I  hoped  when  the  morning  rose. 

And  yet,  while  the  daylight  lingers, 

I  will  work  as  well  as  I  may, 

Nor  waste  the  remaining  moments 
Regretting  a  misspent  day. 

And  oh  !  if  now  in  the  vineyard, 

Are  any  led  there  by  my  hand, 

I  give  y°u  this  word  at  our  parting, 

As  near  the  gateway  I  stand  : 

Do  all  you  can  for  the  Master  ; 

Do  better  than  I  have  done  ; 

And  then,  when  the  day  is  ended, 

You  may  welcome  the  setting  sun. 

— The  Watchman  . 


It  is  a  duty  to  contend  earnestly  for 
“  the  faith.”  It  is,  however,  very  far 
from  being  a  duty  to  fight  every  scare¬ 
crow  and  bombard  every  spectral  error 
that  chances  to  appear.  If  for  reason  or 
no  reason  a  gun  happens  to  be  fired 
from  some  vessel  passing  through  the 
straits,  the  mighty  masters  at  Gibraltar 
do  not  open  all  their  batteries.  There 
is  such  a  thing  in  human  dialectics  as 
the  hiding  of  power.  There  must  needs 
be  defences,  historical,  critical,  and  the 
like.  If  some  real  Goliath  comes  into 
the  field,  he  must  be  met.  But  the 
average  scope  of  transient  controver¬ 
sies  is  quite  too  small.  They  train  up 
no  great  champions*  They  excite  tem¬ 
per,  provoke  wrath,  and  do  next  to 
nothing  towards  making  firmer  the 
foundations  of  faith. 

Some  years  ago  a  work  was  published 
of  very  light  calibre  and  of  slight  mo¬ 
rality.  There  was  not  enough  of  it  to 
take  a  good  blow.  It  had  a  poor  run. 
A  clerical  friend  was  moved  to  denounce 
it  violently  from  his  pulpit.  His  sermon 
was  reported.  Straightway  the  work, 
which  had  been  gasping  for  a  breath  of 
public  favor,  became  locally  famous, 
and  the  publisher  and  author  were  made 
happy.  And  so  it  will  always  be. — 
Christian  Intelligencer. 
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DECEMBER  28.  BESSON  L.II. 


1879. 


Sunday  after  Christinas.  Matt.  ii.  1-11. 


THE  SUBJECT. — THE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST, 


1.  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Juioa  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

2.  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  b>rn  King  of  tho 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and 
are  come  to  worship  him. 

3.  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things, 
lu  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him. 

4.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  demanded 
of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 

5.  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Ju¬ 
dea:  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet, 

6.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art 
not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda:  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  peo¬ 
ple  Israel. 

7.  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the 


wise  men,  Inquired  of  thorn  diligently  what  time 
the  star  appeared. 

8.  And  ho  seut  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said.  Go 
and  search  diligently  for  the  young  child  :  and  when 
ye  have  found  him,  bring  mo  word  again,  that  I 
may  come  and  worship  him  also. 

9.  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed  : 

and,  lo,  the  star,  which  t  .  .  i  .  r.  •  .  a-t,  w 

before  them,  till  it  cam-  and  stood  >v  r  n  .  re  t 
young  child  was. 

10.  When  they  saw  tho  star,  they  rejoi  od  with 
exceeding  great  joy. 

11.7  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house, 
they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  metie  r, 
and  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him:  and  when^they 
had  opened  their  treasures,  they  pr  nte  l  unto 
him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  an  1  myrrh. 


QUESTIONS 


What  company  of  pious  pilgrims  first  visited 
the  Infant  Jesus  ?  Luke  ii.  8-20.  Of  what  na¬ 
tion  were  the  Shepherds  ?  Jewish.  Ou  what 
day  did  it  fall?  On  the  day  of  the  Nativity, 
or  birth  of  Jesus. 

Of  what  other  company  do  we  learn  in 
the  Lesson?  On  what  day  did  their  visit 
occur?  On  the  12th  day  after  the  Nativity,  it 
is  said.  To  what  Festival  did  this  visit  give 
rise,  in  the  Christian  Church  ?  Epiphany. 
What  does  this  name  mean?  Manifestation. 
Of  what  nationality  were  the  wise  men?  Hea¬ 
then.  What  fact  does  the  Church  celebrate  on 
Epiphany,  or  the  6th  of  January  ?  The  mani¬ 
festation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Did  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then,  assemble  around 
the  cradle  of  Jesus?  Yes;  in  the  persons  of 
their  several  representatives,  the  Shepherds 
and  wise  men.  Was  this  a  prophecy,  that  man¬ 
kind  shall  become  one  in  Christ?  John  xii. 
32  ;  Eph.  iii.  28.  What  has  Christ  been  called, 
in  view  of  this  fact?  The  Magnet  of  Souls. 

Verse  1.  Was  there  more  than  one  town 
called  Bethlehem?  Two.  How  is  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  of  Christ  usually  distinguished  ?  Bethle¬ 
hem  of  Judea — or  of  Judah,  about  six  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  What  had  been  its  earlier 
name  ?  Ephrath,  or  Ephratah  (Fruitful).  In 
what  had  it  been  so  fruitful  f  In  the  ancestors 
of  Jesus;  Jacob,  Ruth,  David.  What  does 
Bethlehem  mean?  The  House  of  Bread — of  Flesh 
— or  of  the  Incarnation.  (Compare  John  vi. 
48,  and  John  i.  14).  What  Herod  is  here  in¬ 
tended  ?  Herod  the  Great.  Who  were  the  wise 
men  ?  Learned  men,  also  called  “  Magi,” 
(Priests),  and  Kings.”  Whence  were  they  ? 
The  East  is  supposed  to  mean  Persia  or  Arabia. 
Of  whose  descendants  were  they  likely  ?  Abra¬ 
ham’s,  by  his  wife  Keturah,  (Gen.  xxvi.  1-4). 
How  many  were  they?  It  is  thought  three , 
from  their  three-foil  gifts  presented,  (ver.  11). 
Do  you  know  their  fabled  names  ?  Melchior, 
Gaspar,  and  Belthazar. 

2.  What  question  did  they  ask  ?  What  made 
them  ask  after  such  a  king?  It  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  opinion  at  that  time,  that  a  great  cha¬ 
racter  was  to  be  born  shortly  in  J  udea.  What 
reason  had  they  that  this  character  was  born 
now  ?  Why  did  they  connect  His  birth  with 
the  appearing  of  a  star  ?  The  Prophet  Baalam 
had  so  foretold  it,  1500  years  before,  (Num. 
xxiv.  17).  What  did  they  intend  to  do  for  them  ? 

3.  Who  was  troubled  over  this  visit  of  the 
wise  men  ?  Why  ?  They  feared  that  their 
power  would  now  end. 

4.  Whom  did  Herod  call  together?  Who 
were  the  Chief  Priests  ?  The  former  and  pre¬ 
sent  High-Priests,  and  the  Head- Priests  of  the 


24  Priestly  Courses,  establishe  1  by  David,  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.)  Who  were  the  Scribes  t  The 
Secretaries  or  writers  in  civil  and  religious 
affairs.  What  did  Herod  wish  to  know  from 
this  Council  ?  Why  was  he  so  anxious  to  know 
this  ?  To  plan  a  way  to  destroy  Jesus. 

5.  What  was  their  answer  ?  On  what  was 
their  answer  based  ?  On  the  Prophet’s  utter¬ 
ance  made  700  years  before.  What  Prophet? 
Micah,  (v.  2). 

6.  What  were  the  Prophet’s  words? 

7.  Whom  did  Herod  then  call  ?  How  did 
he  call  them?  Why  so  secretlv  ?  Not  to  let 
the  people  know  his  anxiety.  What  did  he  ask 
them?  Why  would  he  know  that  too?  To 
satisfy  himself  as  to  when  Christ  might  have 
been  born. 

8.  How  did  Herod  then  charge  them  ?  Was 
Herod  sincere  ? 

9.  Whither  did  they  then  go  ?  Why'  had 
they  first  come  to  Jerusalem?  They  thought  the 
King  of  the  Jews  would  be  born  in  the  Capital. 
Had  they  promised  Herod  to  return  again  ? 
We  know  not;  but,  if  so,  after  God’s  warning, 
they  were  free  from  such  obligation,  (verse  12). 
What  now  appeared  before  them  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  ?  Had  it  been  lost  to  them  before  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  it  was  not  visible.  How  could  the 
star  stand  over  the  place  ?  It  seems  to  have 
approached  nearer  the  ground.  Was  it  a  real 
star  ?  That  or  a  meteor — or,  finally,  a  hea¬ 
venly  signal,  like  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  before  Israel. 

19.  Why  were  they  so  delighted?  They 
were  assured  of  having  a  Divine  pilot. 

11.  Into  what  place  were  they  conducted  ? 
Had  not  Jesus  been  born  in  a  stable,  or  cave  ? 
There  the  shepheids  found  him;  but  the  Holy 
i  Family  had  been  removed  to  more  comfortable 
j  quarters.  Whom  did  they  find  ?  Why  did  they 
bring  treasures  ?  It  was  the  custom.  What 
|  gifts  did  they  present?  What  was  gold  a  sym- 
j  bol  of?  Of  royalty  or  kingship.  \Y  hat  did 
frankincense  signify?  It  was  a  vegetable,  of 
rich  odor,  and  was  a  symbol  of  worship  paid 
to  the  Divine  Being.  What  did  myrrh  fore¬ 
tell  ?  It  was  likewise  a  vegetable,  used  at 
burials  to  prevent  corruption.  It  was  typical 
of  Christ’s  human  nature,  which  died  and  ro:e 
again.  Did  these  gifts  portray  our  Lord  s  two 
natures  and  kingly  character  ? 

Can  you  relate  the  conduct  of  the  wise  men 
subsequent  to  their  departure?  What  did 
Herod  do?  YYhat  became  of  the  Holy  Family 
for  a  time  ?  Where  was  the  home  of  Jesus  then  ? 

If  Jesus  is  so  noble  a  character,  ought  not 
such  wonders  to  have  accompanied  His  birth? 
If  not,  might  we  then  wonder  and  doubt?  ^  c\ 
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Notes. — Two  small  companies  of  pil¬ 
grims  visited  the  cradle  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  in  Bethlehem.  St.  Luke  (ii.  8-20) 
tells  us  of  a  group  of  pious  Shepherds, 
who  formed  the  first  delegation  of  recep¬ 
tion  and  honor  for  Him.  Not  having 
far  to  come,  they  arrived  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields  on  the  same  day  of  the 
Nativity,  or  Birth  of  Christ.  An  angel 
led  them  thither.  They  are  commonly 
called  the  representatives  of  the  Jews. 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Wise  Men  came 
to  the  same  place,  and  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Living  far  away  from  Bethlehem, 
their  arrival  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  occurred  on  the  Twelfth  day  after 
the  Nativity.  This  falls  on  the  6th  day 
of  January,  and  gives  us  the  Festival  of 
Epiphany — His  manifestation  to  the 
Gentiles — because  the  Wise  Men  were 
the  representatives  of  the  Heathens. 

Thus  the  Cradle  of  Christ  portrayed 
already,  in  a  picture,  as  it  were,  what  he 
declared  His  Cross  and  Throne  would 
do  in  fact — ■“  draw  all  men  unto  Him,” 
(John  xii.  32).  So  early  was  the  pledge 
of  the  mystery  given,  that  in  Christ  man¬ 
kind  would  indeed  become  man-binned 
— or,  one  family  (Eph.  iii.  28).  He  is 
aptly  called  the  “  Magnet  of  Souls,”  on 
this  account. 

Verse  1.  Bethlehem.  There  were  two 
towns  of  this  name.  Hence  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Jesus  is  distinguished  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional  words — of  Judea — because  it 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
It  was  once  called  Ephrath  or  Ephratah 
(Fruitful)  Gen.  xlviii.  7.  And  fruitful 
of  grand  characters  it  was.  Here  Jacob 
tarried;  here  Ruth,  the  ancestress  of 
David  and  Jesus  lived  ;  here  king  David 
was  born,  tended  his  father’s  flocks, 
wrote  the  23d  Psalm,  likely,  and  was 
crowned  by  Samuel ;  and  here  Christ 
was  born.  Its  sacred  name — Bethlehem 
means  The  House  of  Bread.  You  will 
know  the  reason  why,  if  you  remember 
that  Jesus  calls  Himself  “  the  Bread  of 
Heaven  ”  (John  vi.  48).  But  it  means 
the  House  of  Flesh,  too — and  j  ust  as  aptly, 
since  the  Son  of  God  “  was  made  flesh  ” 
here  (John  i.  14).  Best  then,  to  render 
“  Bethlehem  ”  The  House  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion. 

“Bethlehem  !  Of  noblest  cities, 

None  can  once  with  thee  compare; 

Thou  alone  the  Lord  from  Heaven 
Didst  for  us  incarnate  bear.” 


Herod  the  King.  There  were  several 
Herods.  This  was  Herod  the  Great. 
And  such  he  was  indeed — in  wickedness ! 
He  married  ten  wives,  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  the  little  boys  in  and  around 
Bethlehem,  and  died  in  disgrace  and  ex¬ 
ile.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  our 
Lord  was  born.  Wise  Men.  They  are 
sometimes  called  “Magi”  (from  Mag — 
a  Priest),  and  “Kings,”  too.  They 
were  learned  and  devout  men  among 
their  people,  who  served  as  teachers  or 
priests,  in  religious  affairs,  and  as  rulers 
in  civil  matters.  From  the  East.  The 
regions  of  Persia  or  Arabia  are  believed 
to  be  indicated  here.  The  Jews  held 
that  some  descendants  of  Abraham,  by 
his  wife  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4)  resid¬ 
ed  there,  who  had  preserved  the  sayings 
and  traditions  of  their  great  father. 
Perhaps  we  may  now  know,  in  a  measure, 
how  it  was  that  these  Wise  Men  knew, 
or  cared  anything  about  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  From  their  three-fold  gifts  pre¬ 
sented  (ver.  11 ),  it  is  supposed  these  were 
three  in  number;  who  were  accompanied, 
however,  by  a  large  number  of  servants 
and  camels.  Their  names,  we  are  told, 
were  Melchior,  Gaspar,  Balthazar. 

Verse  2.  Where  is  he  that  is  horn 
King  of  the  Jews ?  At  that  day,  old 
writers  tell  us,  a  general  opinion  prevail¬ 
ed  all  over  the  land,  that  some  great 
deliverer  was  to  be  born  shortly;  and 
that  he  was  to  come  out  of  Judea.  Of 
this  expectation  the  Wise  Men  shared. 
We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.  About 
1500  years  earlier,  the  prophet  Balaam 
spoke  of  a  grand  star  that  should  appear, 
at  the  coming  of  the  Deliverer  (Hum. 
xxiv.  17).  Now  we  understand  at  once, 
both  why  they  came,  and  why  they  spoke 
as  they  did.  And  are  come  to  worship 
him.  They  intended  to  receive  and  hon¬ 
or  this  great  character  in  a  becoming 
manner,  as  one  sent  from  above. 

Verse  3.  Herod  *  *  *  was  trou¬ 

bled.  The  wide-spread  hope  of  a  Coming- 
One,  the  arrival  of  this  strange  company 
of  nobles  from  afar,  and  the  constant  re¬ 
bellion  of  hia  own  subjects — these  things 
perplexed  the  king  greatly.  And  all 
Jerusalem  with  him.  Though  many 
pious  minds  watched  and  longed  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  such  as  Simeon, 
Anna,  and  others  (Luke  ii.  25,  36)  ;  still, 
the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Leaders  of 
the  masses  were  of  like  mind  and  charac- 
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ter  with  the  wicked  king.  They  together 
feared  an  end  of  their  power. 

Verse  4.  Gathered  the  chief  priests. 
Now  Herod  called  a  council  together,  to 
learn  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The 
reigning  High-Priest,  and  his  predecess¬ 
ors  in  office,  as  well  as  the  Head-Priests 
of  the  24  courses  of  the  priestly  families, 
which  David  had  already  arranged  (1 
Chron.  xxiv)  were  summoned.  And 
Scribes.  These  were  the  assistants  of  the 
king  and  magistrates,  their  secretaries 
(from  Scribo,  to  write),  who  kept  account 
in  writing  of  all  the  public  acts,  as  well 
as  transcribed  the  law  and  prophecy. 
They  formed  quite  a  synod.  He  demand¬ 
ed  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born.  1 
He  had  heard  this  coming  one  called 
“  Messiah  ”  or  Christ.  Having  learned 
certainly  from  this  council  the  birth-  j 
place  of  Jesus,  he  might  readily,  as  he 
believed,  slay  Him  and  thus  end  his 
fears. 

Verses  5-6.  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea. 
This  was  the  report  of  the  Synod.  And 
it  was  taken  from  the  prophet  Micah 
(v.  2),  who  foretold  it  700  years  before. 

Verse  7.  Then  Herod  *  *  privily 
called  the  Wise  Men.  He  did  this  secret¬ 
ly  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from 
knowing  his  anxiety,  or  that  he  attached 
any  importance  to  their  visit.  Inquired 
of  them  diligently ,  what  time  the  star  ap¬ 
peared.  Knowing  the  place  of  Christ’s 
birth,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
convince  himself  whether  the  time  of  His 
advent  had  actually  come.  Hence  he 
asked  after  the  precise  period  of  the  sig¬ 
nal  in  the  heavens.  Doubtless,  the  Wise 
Men  informed  him  when  Herod  inferred 
that  Christ  had  come  indeed,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  plan 
to  make  way  with  him. 

Verse  8.  And  he  sent  them  to  Beth¬ 
lehem.  They  had  come  to  the  Jewish 
capital  Jerusalem;  thinking  naturally 
that  there  the  Great  King  would  be 
born.  Herod,  from  the  Synod’s  report 
learned  His  birth-place  officially,  and 
sends  the  Wise  Men  thither.  Go  and 
search  diligently  for  the  young  child.  He 
pretends  to  have  it  much  at  heart.  And 
when  ye  have  found  Him ,  or  know  the 
house  definitely ;  bring  me  word  again — 
report  to  me ;  that  I  may  come  and  wor¬ 
ship  Him  also.  Under  the  disguise  of 
loyalty  and  piety,  he  sheltered  the  wick¬ 
edest  purpose,  as  we  shall  see. 


Verse  9.  They  departed.  They  did 
not  promise  to  come  back,  it  seems  ;  and 
if  they  even  had,  they  were  no  longer 
bound  after  God’s  warning  (verse  12). 
Bo !  the  star  *  *  went  before  them. 

Whether  it  was  an  actual  star,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  heavens,  or  was  but  a  me¬ 
teor;  or  finally,  a  God-sent  sign,  like 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  went 
before  Israel  of  old — all  this  matters  not 
to  us.  It  served  as  a  special  directory  to 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  Till  it  came 
and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was. 
It  likely,  approached  nearer  the  ground 
then.  Some  say,  a  halo  of  glory  sur¬ 
rounded  the  head  of  Jesus.  Perhaps 
painters  first  caught  the  thought  of  so  re¬ 
presenting  the  head  of  Christ  from  this 
tradition. 

Verse  10.  When  they  saw  the  star. 
During  the  day  spent  in  Jerusalem,  it 
was  invisible.  Now,  setting  out  at  even¬ 
tide,  they  once  more  saw  their  heavenly 
guide. 

Verse  11.  And  when  they  were  come 
into  the  house.  Though  Jesus  had  been 
born  in  a  stable  or  cave,  where  the  shep¬ 
herds  found  Plim,  the  Holy  Family  had 
by  this  time  been  transferred  to  better 
quarters.  They  saw  the  young  child. 
Jesus  is  mentioned  first  in  order — the 
least,  and  yet  the  greatest.  With  Mary 
His  mother.  Next  Mary  has  a  place,  as 
the  one  indeed  nearest  to  Him  in  earthly 
connection,  but  Joseph  is  not  spoken  of 
at  all.  They  fell  down ,  or  prostrated 
themselves,  as  was  the  Eastern  mode  of 
doing  reverence ;  and  worshipped  Him. 
They  acknowledged  Him  first  of  all,  as  a 
King.  Bat,  likely,  they  saw  in  Him  a 
Heavenly  King  too.  And  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures.  It  was  customary 
to  present  gifts  on  such  occasions.  The 
nobles  never  went  with  empty  hands  be¬ 
fore  each  other.  They  expressed  their 
inward  regard  by  outward  tokens. 
The  Wise  men  accordingly  brought 
their  “Christmas  Gifts.” — Gold.  This 
was  a  symbol  of  royalty ,  by  which  they 
confessed  the  Kingly  character  of  Jesus. 
Frankincense.  This  was  a  vegetable,  rich 
in  odor.  It  was  offered  in  worship,  and 
represented  prayer  and  sacrifice.  In 
this  case  it  was  a  quiet  prophecy  of  the 
Divine  nature  of  Christ,  to  whom  wor¬ 
ship  could  be  given.  Myrrh  This,  too, 
was  a  vegetable,  and  much  used  in 
burials,  to  preserve  from  decay.  It,  like- 
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wise,  silently  told  of  the  human  mortal 
nature  of  Jesus — of  His  death  and  burial, 
and  of  His  Resurrection. 

Thus  we  find  a  sacred  character  attach¬ 
ing  to  these  gifts.  In  fact,  the  cradle  of 
Jesus  is  fruitful  in  prophecy  of  His  per¬ 
son  and  mission.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
read  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  learn 
how  God  warned  the  Wise  Men  not  to 
return  by  way  of  Jerusalem;  how  the 
flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt 
was  brought  about ;  how  Herod  avenged 
himself  on  the  Innocents  of  Bethlehem, 
and  by  what  providential  acts  Nazareth 
became  the  home  of  Jesus. 

Practical  Thoughts. — It  is  not  at 
all  strange,  that  the  wonderful  child, — 
so  different  from  all  other  children — 
should  have  called  forth  such  a  series  of 
signs — Angels  and  a  Star ;  Shepherds 
and  Wise  Men — all  to  do  Him  reverence. 
Nor  should  it  surprise  us,  that  the  powers 
of  darkness  would  instigate  Herod  to  be 
His  destroyer.  If  the  Divine  Infant  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  signs  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  and  in  hell — that  would 
have  been  a  cause  for  wonder  and  doubt. 

Believing,  then,  we  rejoice  to  bring 
Him  the  God  of  Obedience,  as  Pleavenly 
Iving,  the  Frankincense  of  Supreme 
Worship,  as  God  in  Man,  and  the  Myrrh  of 
Sanctity  or  Holiness,  without  which  we 
cannot  escape  the  power  of  death,  and 
enter  into  Life.  Thus  are  we  like  unto 
the  Wise  Men,  indeed.  And  more  wis¬ 
dom  than  they  do  we  exhibit,  since  they 
went  first  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
Bethlehem,  while  we  go  first  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  in  order  to  enter  the  heavenly  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  ever. 


Counsels  for  Children. 


BY  REV.  DR.  PLUMER. 


Remember  always  to  live  in  peace. 
Hate  all  strife.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  be  at  war  with  those  around  us.  .  Be 
kind  to  everybody.  If  you  cannot  live 
quietly  with  any  one  of  your  com¬ 
panions,  withdraw  from  him.  It  is  a 
sad  sight  to  see  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  disputes  or  quarrels.  The  Lord  Jesus 
never  quarrelled  with  any  body,  though 
He  was  oftentimes  cruelly  treated. 

Be  very  kind  to  the  weak,  and  poor, 
and  the  unfortunate  around  you.  God, 


long  ago,  said,  “Ye  shall  not  afllict  any 
widow,  or  fatherless  child.”  He  also 
said,  “Thou  shall  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor 
put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  blind.” 
It  is  both  mean  and  wicked  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  infirmities  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  those  around  us. 

Use  your  best  efforts  to  become  wise. 
Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ;  there¬ 
fore  get  wisdom.  If  you  do  not  know 
a  thing,  ask  others.  This  is  scriptural. 
God  said  to  the  Jews :  “  When  your 
children  shall  say  to  you,  what  mean 
ye  by  this  service  ?  ye  shall  say,  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord’s  passover.”  We 
should  think  before  we  speak,  and  not 
thoughtlessly  ask  silly  questions.  Bet¬ 
ter  is  a  poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old 
and  foolish  king. 

Watch  your  lips.  Keep  your  tongue 
from  evil,  and  your  mouth  from  speak¬ 
ing  guile.  Life  and  death  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue.  Ask  yourself  if  it 
is  right  for  you  to  say  anything ;  then 
try  to  speak  kindly  and  truly  and 
soberly.  Childhood  and  youth  spent  in 
sin  are  a  great  vanity.  Beware  of  evil 
speaking. 

Be  not  too  fond  of  play.  Life  is  a 
serious  business.  It  is  right  that  young 
people  should  have  their  time  to  play. 
But  some  hate  work  and  hate  their 
books,  and  love  their  ease  and  would 
rather  play  all  the  time.  Learn  to  find 
your  joy  in  doing  your  duty.  It  may 
be  hard  for  you  to  do  some  things,  but 
try  your  best,  and  by  degrees  they  will 
become  easier. 

Obey  your  parents.  Obey  them 
promptly,  cheerfully,  in  all  things  that 
are  lawful.  I  hope  they  would  not 
command  you  to  do  a  wicked  thing. 
“  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord :  for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother  ;  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  on 
the  earth.”  It  is  safe  for  old  or  young 
to  do  anything  that  God  bids  them  : 
it  is  very  unsafe  for  them  not  to  do  what 
He  commands. 

Do  all  you  can  to  be  like  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  the  best  model  that 
children  ever  had.  He  is  the  best 
friend  they  now  have.  When  on  earth, 
He  cured  sick  children  just  as  He  cured 
other  people.  Oh,  that  everybody,  old 
and  young,  would  trust  the  Saviour. — 
Child’s  Companion. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


vl<  .. 


AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SALK  BY  TIIE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISK.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Mrsic,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

and  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30.00  per  hundred  copies. 

DR.  B.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price.  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  lo 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 


RET.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSELL’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

RET.  DR.  HARBAUGH'S  WORKS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Recognition,” 
“Heavenly  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “Union  with  the  Church,” 
“  Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Ch  histological  Theology,”  “  Harfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 

ADDITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board 
given  above. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1880 


T II E  GUARDIAN: 


Devoted  to  tlxe  Social,  Literary  and  Religions  Interests  of  Yoxing 
jMeu  and  Ladies,  and  to  th.e  Sunday-School  Cause. 


Rev  B.  BAUSMAN,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

$ 

The  Guardian  will  enter  upon  its  XXXIst  volume,  on  the  first  of  January,  1880. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  tbeir  power, 
in  co  operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto: — 
“Life — Light — Love.” 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  reading  mar'er,  The  Guardian  wiil  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  c>iuse.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church  or  of  ihe  Sunday-School,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for 
The  Guardian.  We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  our  circulation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club 
among  their  companions.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS — ONLY  $1.25  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Club-rates  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  the  terms  for  the  Lesson 
Leaves,  are  as  follows: 

Five  or  more  cop'es  of  the  Guardian  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $1  for 
each  copy. 

The  Lesson  Papers  will  be  sold  separately,  at  65  cents  for  100  copies  of  a 
single  issue  when  ten  or  more  copies  are  taken. 

In  each  case,  the  money  must  accompany  the  orders. 

Discontinuances. — To  insure  a  discontinuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  publishers  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the 
notice  be  received  after  one  or  more  numbers  of  a  new  year  have  been  sent,  the 
subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year  thus  commenced. 

Address — 

REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  BOARD,  Publishers, 

No.  907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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